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FOREWORD 


To the best of our knowledge this encyclopedia is the 
first attempt to present in one volume a cross section of 
cathode-ray-oscilloscope theory and applications which 
embraces virtually all the field of activity where this 
device is used. It is a far cry from our original text, 
“The Cathode-Ray Tube at Work,’* which appeared 
in 1935 and since that time has been reprinted thirty- 
three times. The present book is far more expansive 
and almost six times the size in words and even more 
than that in coverage. 

We can recall very vividly the appearance of the first 
breadboard version of the cathode-ray oscilloscope in 
the early 1920’s and the first commercial devices which 
appeared in the early 1930’s. For a long time thereafter 
it was considered the exclusive tool of the research en¬ 
gineer and was very much limited to the laboratories of 
the electrical and radio equipment manufacturers. Even 
radio engineers found it a little confusing at the begin¬ 
ning, so it is not surprising that when it was offered to 
the maintenance branch of the radio industry it met 
with only half-hearted interest. Some of the servicemen 
of the nation purchased equipment but it did not enjoy 
the popularity which it rightfully deserved. 

Today the capabilities of the device are fully recog¬ 
nized. The awe in which it was held for a long time has 
given way to an appreciation of its usefulness and the 
realization that it not only can do a better job in myriad 
fields than virtually all other test equipment, but, in 
addition, can lead to accurate, informative conclusions. 
Owners and prospective buyers have more respect than 
ever for the device and also feel that its inner workings 
may be understood, that it is not the incomprehensible 
device which it seemed to be years ago. 

With the advent of World War II, especially the ap¬ 
pearance of radar, the cathode-ray tube came into its 
own. As a display element in these equipments it be¬ 
came familiar to many individuals who previously 
never came in contact with electronic devices. At the 
same time, it also became better known to those mili¬ 
tary personnel who in their civilian capacities were 
actively engaged in the electronic field. In addition 
many of these individuals came in contact with cathode- 
ray oscilloscopes, since they were very much in use in 
connection with the maintenance of radar equipments. 


Then with the cessation of active shooting in World 
War II and the rebirth of commercial television (it 
existed during 1939-1941), the commercial use of the 
cathode-ray oscilloscope was increased, for as television 
receivers spread across the nation, so did the cathode- 
ray oscilloscope. It was a vital link in the chain of main¬ 
tenance operations. Of the many kinds of test equip¬ 
ment which can find utility in television servicing, the 
cathode-ray oscilloscope is without question one of the 
two most important ones, if not the more significant of 
the two. The other device we have in mind is the vac¬ 
uum-tube voltmeter. 

Concurrently with the increased use of cathode-ray 
oscilloscopes as a part of electronic equipment mainte¬ 
nance, there also took place rapid advances in the appli¬ 
cation of the device to electronic equipment employed 
in nonelectronic fields. The aircraft manufacturer, the 
industrial equipment manufacturer, the medical equip¬ 
ment manufacturer, and the educator all saw uses for 
the cathode-ray oscilloscope as a device which enabled 
more detailed analysis of actions. These stemmed from 
the development of devices known as “transducers” 
whereby nonelectrical phenomena are translatable into 
electric voltage and thus become suitable for applica¬ 
tion to the cathode-ray oscilloscope for visual analysis. 
Such actions as vibration, pressure, rotary motion, 
heat, light, and others now can be converted into volt¬ 
age and the equivalent signals displayed on the screen 
of the cathode-ray tube used in the oscilloscope. The 
information gathered in this way has been of inesti¬ 
mable value in all forms of research — electrical, medi¬ 
cal, industrial, atomic, — civilian and military. 

Today cathode-ray oscilloscopes are the most versa¬ 
tile of all measuring devices because they enable display 
of waveforms over a wide frequency range. In the early 
days of the equipment it was felt that a top frequency of 
100 kc was high. Today regular commercial apparatus 
are designed for performance at 100 Me and the design 
details of oscilloscopes for operation at 10,000 Me have 
been disclosed. With the rapid strides being made up 
the ladder of frequencies in the electromagnetic spec¬ 
trum, the capabilities of resix)nse of the electron beam 
will be utilized more and more. 
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In view of its tremendous breadth of usefulness, it is 
understandable that a single volume such as this, de¬ 
voted to the cathode-ray oscilloscope, cannot fully em¬ 
brace every possible use or every possible variation of 
the device. We have attempted to cover the most sig¬ 
nificant applications in terms of the greatest amount of 
use. World-wide teclinical literature has been explored 
to gather the application content of this book. About 
400 different technical publications from the world over 
arrive each month at the office of the publishers. These 
were reviewed carefully for information vital to the 
contents of this encyclopedia. While we know that 
many items have been omitted, those which were con¬ 
sidered pertinent to the i>ossible readers of this book 
were included. Maybe not in full detail, but sufficiently 
to enable recognition and correlation. 

Equal weight has not been accorded every subject 
covered in this volume. It could not be done inasmuch 
as the purposes of the book demand more extensive 
coverage of some subjects than of others. It is possible 
that some readers who may have a special interest in 
some subject may find that it has limited coverage. Let 
us hope that the bibliography contained in this Ix^ok 
will furnish them with additional sources of related 
information. 

We realize, for example, that the study of power sup¬ 
plies deserves more space than was allotted to it, al¬ 
though what has \)een given conforms with the general 
purpose of this text. The same may be said about the 
testing of transmitters; the analysis of amplitude mod¬ 
ulation is relatively complete for a variety of trans¬ 
mitters although all are of the high-level modulation 
variety, except the f-m systems. The latter are the sub¬ 
ject of study at the present time and while the oscillo¬ 
grams presented in the book are not too complete, we 
feel that they are the first to be shown in any text of 
this kind. More will appear later when the book is 
revised. These oscillograms will serve, at least, as a 
starting point in this kind of work. It is hoped that the 
details concerning transmitter testing which were se¬ 
lected from other publications will satisfy the needs on 
special systems which are not fully covered by our own 
experimental investigations. 

In connection with the above it might be well to re¬ 
mark tliat the fundamental facts contained herein have 
been written in such a manner as to make the cathode- 
ray oscilloscope understandable to all those who have 
occasion to use it at present, those who may have occa¬ 
sion to take advantage of its numerous salient features, 
and to those who may wonder about its potentialities 
in activities which have, heretofore, not made use of 
this extremely versatile electronic device. 


As one glances through the contents of this encyclo¬ 
pedia, the attempt to develop the basis of operation will 
be seen readily. The only assumption made in this book 
is that the reader lias a general background in elec¬ 
tricity and magnetism and is in possession of the rudi¬ 
ments of vacuum-tube theory and operation. Such men 
are students in schools where radio and television are 
taught, the different schools which serve the communi¬ 
cation needs of the Armed Forces and those individuals 
who have not had extensive electronic background, but 
are, nevertheless, interested in the theories underlying 
the operation of the oscilloscopes they are working 
with. 

Understandably, the greatest emphasis has been 
given to electronic uses throughout the book and this 
material occupies about one-third of the book. The first 
two-thirds are devoted to those details which will en¬ 
able any individual who has a cathode-ray oscilloscope 
to understand the device thoroughly so that if the suc¬ 
cess of his duties determines his dollar income, he is 
enabled to operate more rapidly and effectively with 
the minimum expenditure of time and effort, thus in¬ 
creasing his income. If, on the other hand, the reader 
of this book is contemplating the acquisition of a cath¬ 
ode-ray oscilloscope, the contents of this encyclopedia 
not only will make him familiar with all the details of 
the device, but, in addition, will enable him to select the 
one which most completely suits his financial capa¬ 
bilities and also his technical needs. 

Then there is the student of electronics in whatever 
kind of school he may attend. This book is intended to 
be of material help to him by not only giving him the 
principles underlying operation but also fitting him for 
whatever device he may encounter when he completes 
his schooling, whether it be a civilian or a military pur¬ 
suit. In this connection, it is hoped that the contents of 
Chapter 10 will be of material aid, for, while described 
as the “Basic Oscilloscope,"' it is a cross section of all 
kinds of oscilloscope devices, from the simplest to the 
most complex which is generally encountered in con¬ 
nection with electronic equipment operations, whether 
it be radio, television, or public-address equipment 
maintenance, radio transmitters, radar receivers, or 
those other equipments which may be modifications of 
these everyday devices as required to suit different 
purposes. 

An innovation is attempted in one chapter of this 
book. This is the complex waveforms in Chapter 20. It 
is intended to serve those men and women who may 
have occasion to analyze equipment performance utiliz¬ 
ing sine-wave voltage input to a system as a test signal 
and noting the output voltage waveform. Normally, 
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such analysis requires the application of supplementary 
apparatus or the use of graphical analysis involving 
mathematics. In either case, it is a matter of time. An 
attempt is made here to save some of this time by show¬ 
ing a series of complex waves, all of which have been 
developed on a complex-wave synthesizer designed and 
built in the John F. Rider Laboratories. Thus the com¬ 
position of each complex wave is given in terms of the 
relative phase of the components and the amplitude of 
the components. In all, about 1,600 such waves are 
shown and they include various combinations of a fun¬ 
damental and harmonics up to the seventh. Obviously, 
such presentation can be carried on almost to infinity 
in the number of components and the phase-difference 
steps. We have selected those harmonic combinations 
which are most frequently encountered and which are 
most significant. It is hoped that these oscillograms will 
be of benefit to research workers and to students of 
electrical engineering. If this proves to be the case and 
it is felt by those who read these pages that such com¬ 
plex-wave analysis should be expanded so as to cover 
the needs of the electrical and electronic industries, 
either the volumes of the encyclopedia which are to 
come will contain an expanded group of complex 
waves, or it may appear as a separate volume of per¬ 
haps 25,000 to 50,000 such illustrations, if not more. It 
all depends on the responses we shall receive from the 
readers of this book. 

A complete chapter has been devoted to the sche¬ 
matic diagrams of a wide variety of commercial oscillo¬ 
scopes and related equipment. About seventy-odd 
oscilloscope devices are illustrated schematically. Some 
of them are accompanied by circuit descriptions and 
these are intended to correlate the device with some of 
the modifications of the basic oscilloscope as described 
in Chapter 10. Naturally they also explain the circuits 
of the specific instrument. Relative to these circuits, 
only the unusual or uncommon ones are treated in this 
manner. For that matter, if the same kind of circuit 
appears in several instruments, only the first one re¬ 
ceives explanatory comment. 

Several more comments concerning the contents of 
this text are in order. The authorship of the different 
chapters is indicated in the Table of Contents. How¬ 
ever, in some instances, the contents of the chapters are 
abridgements of material taken from different scientific 
journals and proceedings. These are shown as credit 
lines under the illustrations and as footnotes relating to 
the different paragraph headings. Our sincerest thanks 
are tendered herewith to the different organizations 
who so willingly co-operated with us and extended per¬ 


mission to lift text and illustrations from their pub¬ 
lications. 

It is conceivable that in a work of this kind, there 
will be some credit omissions. We tried to minimize 
these as much as possible by checking and rechecking. 
Yet we know that, in some few instances, credit lines 
were omitted. For this we are very sorry and humbly 
apologize. We hope to find each of these eventually and 
to correct them at .some future date. The reason for 
stressing this point is that we are desirous of giving 
credit wherever it is due, especially in the light of the 
fact that all illustrations, photographs, and oscillo¬ 
grams which do not bear credit lines are our own, 
having iK'en made by our own art department or photo¬ 
graphed in the John F. Rider Laboratories. We re¬ 
iterate that we regret the inclusion of drawings and 
photographs among our own w'hich rightfully should 
be credited to others. Concerning the hlack-on-white 
line drawings of the complex waveforms in Chapter 20, 
each of these is a reverse print ()f an actual oscillogram 
photographed directly from the screen of a cathode-ray 
oscilloscope. Few if any oscillograms were drawn; by 
far the vast majority of such illustrations throughout 
the hook were actually photographed and are shown as 
they appeared on the screen of the cathode-ray tube. 

It may be well to comment on the fact that the pres¬ 
ence of credit lines under different photographs and 
illustrations of commercial oscilloscopes is not in¬ 
tended to create any impression that these are the pref¬ 
erences of the authors relative to commercial equpi- 
ment. All manufacturers were solicited in like manner 
for information concerning their products and what¬ 
ever else they had to offer. Some responded much more 
readily than others and an omission is simply evidence 
of failure to receive responses to our communications 
and should not be construed in any adverse manner as 
reflection either on the manufacturers or on their prod¬ 
ucts. Then again .some data arrived after the book was 
at the printer and could not l)e included because the 
forms which contained similar material already had 
been printed. 

While we are anxious to give all organizations equal 
recognition and thanks, we must of necessity accord 
our heartfelt gratitude to the Allen R. Du Mont Labo¬ 
ratories, Inc., to the RCA-Victor Manufacturing Cp., 
Inc., and to the Sylvania Electric Products Co., Inc., 
for their exceptional willingness to go out of their way 
to prepare special data for inclusion in this book. 

We wish to take this opportunity to express our 
thanks to the members of the Art Department, the 
typists, and the editors of John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 
for their co-operation in accomplishing this book, 
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especially Henry Jacobowitz, and Norman Weinstein 
for checking technical accuracy. It turned out to be 
very much bigger than was originally contemplated 
and this meant that everyone was pushed to the limit 
in the attempt to meet a publication date. We had 
hoped to complete the work in much less time than 
actually was consumed, but the rapid growth among 
the manufacturers of cathode-ray oscilloscopes, the 
many different kinds of oscilloscopes which have 


become commercial products, and our desire to incltide 
the greatest number were reasons for the delay. We 
hope that those who have been waiting patiently for the 
appearance of this encyclopedia will feel that it was 
worth while waiting for. 

September 1950 
New York 

John F. Rider 

Seymour D. Uslan 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


This is the story of the cathode-ray oscilloscope and 
its applications. Wliat is a cathode-ray oscilloscope ? In 
answer we might say, “It is a device which can portray 
electrical phenomena visually/’ This may seem to be a 
very limited definition, but it is actually extremely 
broad in its implications. 

OscUlogrraph, Oscilloscopa* and Scope 

Sometimes, various names, such as “low-frequency 
oscillograph,” “video wide-band oscillograph,” “wide¬ 
band, high-gain oscilloscope,” “projection oscillo¬ 
scope,” or simply “oscillograph” or “oscilloscope,” are 
used. Some of these names indicate special perform¬ 
ance characteristics, while others are merely identifica¬ 
tions of the uses of this extremely versatile device. The 
three most popular are oscillograph, oscilloscope, and 
the abridged ver.sion of the second name, the scope. All 
mean one and the same thing, although the name “syn¬ 
chroscope” has a more precise meaning. It is an oscillo¬ 
scope, but intended specifically for the measurement of 
pulses and transients. It is, however, included in the 
general category of the oscillograph. 

In this book, the word oscillograph will be replaced 
by oscilloscope because it is a more popular name, and 
more appropriate to the device. It has the same mean¬ 
ing as its abridgement “scope,” which we do not use 
only tecause it seems more fitting to be formal in the 
text, 

QecMcol Phenomena 

Practically speaking, electrical phenomena are volt¬ 
age and current. Because the two are proportional, 
whatever is said about voltage applies equally well to 
current. Such details of a voltage as instantaneous am¬ 
plitude, phase, frequency, waveform, composition, and 
duration, all are determinable, within-certain frequency 
limits, by means of a cathode-ray oscilloscope. The 
origin of the voltage is immaterial; it may occur in any 
type of circuit or in connection with any component, 
L, R, or C. The circuit involved may be a part of a 
complete system or it may be a complete system in it¬ 
self. The suitability of a specific oscilloscope to a par- 
ticukr application may be determined by comparing 
its performance specifications with the requirements of 
the problem. 


The cathode-ray oscilloscope may be used with equal 
facility for checking transmitters, receivers, amplifiers, 
and any apparatus embracing these elements. It can be 
used for measurement of operating potentials, for the 
adjustment of tuned circuits, or for the determination 
of the operating conditions within these systems. With¬ 
in its range of utility are the comparison of the behavior 
of one electrical device with that of another, the calibra¬ 
tion of such devices, and the study of their electrical 
characteristics under varying conditions. A voltage 
may represent an amplitude-modulated, frequency- 
modulated, television, or any other kind of signal. It 
may be noise, artificial or natural—the origin of the 
signal is unimportant. 

The uses of the oscilloscope are not restricted to elec¬ 
tronics as applied to communications; rather it will 
serve any electronic system. It is suitable for applica¬ 
tion to power equipment, to light and heavy electrical 
machinery, and to all industrial electronics systems as 
well. 

Assuming the existence of a suitable transducer, that 
is, a device which will convert a mechanical or any 
other nonelectrical phenomenon into an equivalent 
electrical voltage, the cathode-ray oscilloscope will 
serve admirably for the investigation of all physical 
quantities. Distance, light, temperature, pressure, 
sound, magnetic effects—^all these and many others are 
phenomena which can be observed, studied, and meas¬ 
ured by means of cathode-ray-oscilloscope equipment. 
Thus the device has universal application in science, 
industry, medicine, and education. It can serve all these 
masters and serve them well. 

So much for definition and applicability. The stage 
has been set and we can precede with the rest of the 
story. 

Early Types of Cothode-Roy Tubes 

During the years 1921-1924 several publications^*®’* 
announced a new type of tul)e. It was a hot-cathode, 
low-voltage cathode-ray tube, and it was a part of a 

^Johnson, J. B., “A low voltage cathode ray oscillograph," 
Phys, Rev,, vol. 17, pp. 420-421,1921. 

^Johnson, J. B., "A low voltage cathode ray oscillograph," 
Elec, Commun., vol. 1, pp. 57-62, November, 1922. 

^Kipping, N. V., "Wave form examination with the cathode 
ray oscillograph," Elec, Commun., vol. 3, pp. 69-75, July, 1924. 
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system which could conveniently visually portray 
sound patterns and many varieties of electrical and 
magnetic phenomena. As might be expected, it origi¬ 
nated with that engineering organization which was so 
greatly interested in the transmission of sound, the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, the development branch of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

By tliat time radio communication was a reality. 
Commercial broadcasting was several years old, the 
radio amateurs had explored the possibilities of the 
short-wave region of the electromagnetic spectrum, 
and the vacuum tube had been in use for almost two 
decades. The range of frequencies used for communi¬ 
cation purposes had expanded greatly. The numerous 
problems associated with the equipment utilized also 
had multiplied. Research was accelerating in all direc¬ 
tions, and any new tools which might aid in this activity 
were welcomed by the industry as a whole. 

Instruments for the examination of electrical and 
magnetic phenomena had been known for quite some 
time. The electromechanical oscilloscope, better known 
as the ‘"string*’ oscilloscope because of its construction, 
had been conceived as early as 1891. With a modifica¬ 
tion by Duddell in 1893, this oscilloscope set the pat¬ 
tern for most of these devices in the future.** The basic 
unit consisted of a pair of parallel wires suspended in 
a strong uniform magnetic field, A tiny mirror was 
cemented to these wires at their midpoint in the field. 
The current to be observed was sent through these 
wires, traveling in one direction through one, and in 
the opposite direction through the other. The fields due 
to the current interacted with the steady field and 
caused a vibratory motion of the mirror corresponding 
to the instantaneous changes in the magnitude and 
direction of the current. A light source projected a 
beam of light onto the vibrating mirror and the re¬ 
flected beam, in turn, was projected onto a moving 
strip of photographic film. The direction of motion of 
the film was parallel to the axis of vibration of the mir- 
rqr, and by moving tiie film at a constant rate, the time 
base was formed. After development, the film was a 
permanent record of the instantaneous variations of 
the current with time, similar to modem photographs 
of current and voltage waveforms. 

Obviously such a system had numerous limitations, 
foremost of which was the restricted frequency range 
due to the inertia of the vibrating system. The natural 
frequency of the vibrating system was made as high 
as possible, but even then the useful upper-frequency 

^Duddell, W. D. B., ^‘Oscillographs.” Electrician, vol. », 
p.636,1897. 


limit was very low in comparison with the range of 
frequencies which required investigation. Another de¬ 
ficiency was the user's inability to view the action in¬ 
stantaneously. Passing years witnessed numerous im¬ 
provements. The frequency range was increased, al¬ 
though it never exceeded the upper limit of the audio 
range. Instantaneous visual observation was accom¬ 
plished by means of a system wherein the vibrating 
mechanism was linked with a pen recorder which 
traced the pattern of vibration onto a strip of paper 
which passed the pen at a constant rate. Such devices 
are in use today, and, understandably, the frequency 
range is even more restricted because of the increased 
mass of the recording assembly. 

Another means for accomplishing visual observa¬ 
tion of the action in the early days of the electro¬ 
mechanical oscilloscope was an elaborate optical sys¬ 
tem. The vibrating oscilloscope mirror reflected the 
light beam onto a second mirror, which either rotated 
at a constant speed or vibrated at a constant rate, its 
axis at right angles to that of the oscilloscope mirror. 
The second mirror was the time-base mirror and the 
light beam reflected onto a screen traced a pattern 
which represented both amplitude and time—since the 
beam of light was displaced vertically and horizontally 
simultaneously. 

Such mechanical oscilloscopes frequently contained 
as many as four, five, or even six elements so that sev¬ 
eral electrical quantities cpuld be observed at the same 
time. These elements could be connected in series with 
circuits for current observations and across circuit ele¬ 
ments for voltage observations. Strangely enough, 
fairly high orders of sensitivity were available, and as 
cumbersome as this description makes the device ap¬ 
pear, numerous portable units were devised as time 
passed, and modern versions are available today. 

As we stated earlier, the range of frequencies to 
which these units were applicable was limited. Phe¬ 
nomena of high frequency or very short duration were 
beyond their capabilities entirely. When the cathode- 
ray tube was introduced by Johnson, he assigned to it 
the name ‘"Braun tube" in honor of the individual who 
invented the basic principle of its operation in 1897. It 
was presented as a part of a cathode-ray-oscilloscope 
device which was capable of response at frequencies up 
to several hundred thousand cycles, and it aroused tre¬ 
mendous interest in the engineering fraternity. 

The world was not without a cathode-ray oscillo¬ 
scope prior to 1921. The word “oscillograph" had been 
in the English language for a comparatively long time; 
it was defined as “an apparatus for recording or indi¬ 
cating alternating-current waveforms or other electri** 
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cal oscillations.”® When the term was conceived, it 
applied to the “string” oscilloscope because this was 
the only such device extant. 

The cathode-ray-tube device was of an entirely dif¬ 
ferent character. It was a high-voltage tube operated 
at potentials as high as 50,000 volts, voltage sufficient 
to forcibly pull electrons out of a “cold cathode.” These 
electrons were accelerated toward the other end of the 
tube, and in order to get there, they had to pass through 
a tiny aperture at the center of a shield or baffle. Those 
electrons which penetrated this tiny opening formed a 
relatively narrow beam, and struck a specially pre¬ 
pared screen which was located inside of the tube at 
the far end. The point of impact of the electron beam 
on the screen was indicated by fluorescence of the 
screen during the period of excitation. An elementary 
idea of the construction of this tube can be had from 
Fig. 1-1. The electron beam was found to respond to 
electric and magnetic fields and its behavior, while 
under such influences, could be noted by observation 
of the fluorescent screen. In comparison with the mod¬ 
ern tube, the original Braun tube was very primitive, 
but no one can deny that a close parallel in fundamental 
behavior between this and the modern tube exists, as 
we shall soon see. 


Fig. 1-1.—Schematic 
representation of the ^ 
Braun tube, 
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The primitive system was subject to numerous 
modifications through which greater control of the 
electron beam was achieved, and, in time, the device 
enjoyed use in many industries, especially the power 
field. It was modified in such a way as to enable re¬ 
cording by placing a photographic film within the 
chamber so that it became the target for the electron 
beam. Under these circumstances, removal of air was 
necessary each time that a new photographic plate was 
inserted. As a device which utilized a cold cathode, 
very high accelerating voltages were involved in its 
operation. Analogous to it, although very much differ¬ 
ent in purpose and design, is the present electron 
microscope. Neither of these devices comes within the 
province of this text, and we mention them merely to 
illustrate the versatility of the cathode-ray tube. 

^"Webster's New International Dictionary of the English 
Language,” G. & C. Merriam Company, Publishers, Spring- 
field, Mass., 1920. 


The Hot-Cathode Cathode-Ray Tube 

A chain of developments led to the Johnson tube 
(Western Electric 224A) which appeared in the early 
1920’s. When announced, it offered a convenient 
source of electrons which could be formed into a beam 
and accelerated toward the viewing screen at very low 
voltages. The virtually inertialess electron beam, which 
was not entirely composed of electrons in that model, 
was the vibrating mechanism, and it was capable of 
responding to relatively high frequencies. Because of 
the gas content of the tube, the frequency range was 




Fig. 1-2.—Pantographic view of Western Electric 224, show¬ 
ing external connections. 
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limited to several hundred thousand cycles, and while 
this is very low by modern standards, it nevertheless 
was revolutionary for its time. 

The tul>e was compact and simple to use, as were the 
systems devised for its application as an oscilloscope. 
It permitted instantaneous viewing of the action on a 
screen made of special materials painted onto the inner 
surface of the tube at the widest end of the pear-shaped 
glass envelope. This rei)laced the elaborate optical sys¬ 
tem necessary with the mechanical oscilloscope. If pho¬ 
tography were necessary for permanent recording, it 
could be done by using an ordinary camera, by simply 
focusing onto the screen of the tube from the front. 
Naturally the film speeds and film sensitivities of today 
were not available then, so that when we remark that 
photography was simple, we mean relative to the proc¬ 
esses involved in the other types of oscilloscopes. To¬ 
day photography is no problem at all. 

The electron beam in the 224A was placed under the 
influence of either one or two electrostatic fields by 
means of two pairs of deflection plates contained with¬ 
in the envelope. These were so positioned as to allow 
the electron beam to pass through the center of the 
space between the two plates of each pair, while advanc¬ 
ing to the screen. The two sets of plates were oriented 
at right angles to each other so as to apply deflection 
forces at right angles to each other. Vertical deflection 
corresponded to the amplitude and the horizontal de¬ 
flection corresponded to time, the latter requiring a 
voltage which deflected the spot horizontally at a con¬ 
stant rate. 

The beam could be deflected elect romagnetically by 
means of two pairs of coils, slipped over the narrow 
part of the envelope and located at the proper point 
along the electron trajectory. This placed the electron 



Fig. 1-3.—The Western Electric 224A cathode-ray tube 
shown with deflection coils. 


beam within the fields of the coils. A pantographic view 
of this tube is shown in Fig. 1-2. The electrostatic- 
deflection plates are visible in this illustration, and the 
relative location of the electromagnetic-deflection coils 
is shown in Fig. 1-3. Technically, the latter illustration 
has very little significance; it revives nostalgic mem¬ 
ories of the cathode-ray oscilloscope the writer con¬ 
structed in 1927.® 

A New Approach in Oecilloscopee 

All in all, the hot-cathode, low-voltage cathode-ray- 
oscilloscope tube was a significant development. It was 
a new’ concept in oscilloscopes—the birth of a device 
which w'ould be compact, and susceptible to myriad 
uses by the individual probing the depths of electrical 
and magnetic phenomena and circuits. The level of 
operating potentials w^hich this device used opened new 
vistas of use, for it w’as a device wdiich could be used 
where the actions under observation were at low levels. 
No longer was the cathode-ray oscilloscope restricted 
to certain specific industries where the phenomena to 
be observed involved very high potentials. 

Admittedly, the low-voltage cathode-ray oscillo¬ 
scope remained an awe-inspiring device for many years 
after its initial announcement. It saw only limited use 
in radio laboratories. It was not until the early 1930's 
that complete low’-voltage cathode-ray oscilloscopes 
appeared commercially.'^ They differed from the origi¬ 
nal Johnson version in that the tubes used were of the 
high-vacuum type, which immediately widened the 
span of the frequency spectrum over which they could 
operate. 

The original uses envisioned for the first hot-cathode 
cathode-ray-tube oscilloscope have been multiplied 
many times over, not only in the electronic industry, 
but also in many nonelectrical activities. In fact the 
electronic applications of even the modern cathode-ray 
oscilloscope are but a segment of the circle of its pos¬ 
sible uses, as we shall soon see. 

The Western Electric 224A is the direct antecedent 
of the modern tube. In appearance it greatly resembles 
the tubes we use today, as shown in Fig. 1-4. Its pear 
shape is duplicated in many different models of the 
present tube (A), thus showing that those responsible 
for the original conception of the tube had chosen 
wisely. The bottle shape (B) is another modem tube; 
its modified shape was necessitated by the incorpora¬ 
tion of certain new features into the design of the tube. 

®Rider, John F., “The cathode ray oscillograph tube," Aadia 
Eng., vol. 7, p. 982, October, 1927. 

Catalog of Equipment for Osdllographsr.'' Allen B, 
Du Mont latoatories, Inc., Gifton, N. J., 1949; p. 1. 
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Fig 1-4 — (A) Modern pear-shaped tube and (B) modified 
bottle-shaped tube. 


We will see later that while, in general, the shape of 
modern tubes might be said to conform to these two 
distinct types, variations will be noted, but these arise 
from physical necessities introduced by the equipment 
utilizing them. 

While we are comparing the old with the new, it is 
very interesting to note that the principle of operation 
has not changed very much. The physical design of the 
electrodes within tlie glass envelope has been modified, 
the consequences of research; but as to the fundamental 
internal organization, there is great similarity between 
the old and the modern versions, as shown in Fig 1-5. 
This is an example of the electrostatically deflected 
tube. The electromagnetic type is shown later. 

A Research Tool 

If we are to seek a reason why the cathode-ray tube 
has for so long been considered the tool of the research 
worker, we might go back to its recommended uses at 
the time of its debut. Its immediate utility in connec¬ 
tion with the telephone industry and all electronic 
equipment was evident. The association was direct, and 
the cathode-ray tube soon became the key to the 
hitherto inaccessible recesses of electronic circuits. It 
showed what was happening and, in so doing, opened 
new paths of research to the scientist. The oscilloscope 
resulted in new systems and devices which, in turn, 
increased its own potentialities and gave man the 
knowledge necessary to invent many more new devices. 
It laid its own road to its own success. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs 

Fig 1-5 —Internal view of electrostatic Du Mont type 5CP1. 

As a research tool, the value of the cathode-ray tube 
has increased manifold But it lost its identity as 
strictly the tool of the engineer. As a part of the oscillo¬ 
scope, it has become a byword in electronic mainte¬ 
nance equipment of all sorts, in science, education, in 
all technology. It is a must for every television service 
shop. 

The cathode-ray tube has become known to the pub¬ 
lic as the “picture tube“ in a television receiver. Men 
from all walks of life who participated in the radar 
activities of the different branches of the Armed Forces 
are familiar with it. Now that peacetime applications 
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of the ‘"echo” principle of detection of unseen objects 
is fast becoming widespread, personnel on the high seas 
are acquainted with it. The student studying elec¬ 
tronics uses it daily. Truly it is a wonderful device 
which serves science, industry, and numerous other 
fields of activity as a means of disclosing action which 
formerly could only be guessed at. 

What b the Cothode-Roy Tube? 

What is this marvelous device which is capable of 
serving so many masters ? On the surface, it may ap¬ 
pear as a complicated device. In reality, it is not so— 
anyone with an elementary knowledge of electricity 
and magnetism can readily comprehend its action. In 
essence it is a vacuum tube—a special type of tube in 
which a very narrow beam of electrons behaves like an 
electronic '‘pencil” and “draws” a visible trace or pat¬ 
tern on a specially prepared screen. 

Compared to the ordinary variety of receiving or 
transmitting type of vacuum tube, the cathode-ray tube 
is singular in many respects, but you will also note, as 
its theory of operation unfolds, that there are many 
parallels between its principle of operation and that of 
the general purpose vacuum tube. We make this state¬ 
ment in an effort to ward off any misconception that 
its understanding involves new theories and principles 
which are accessible only to the man with an engineer¬ 
ing background. Such is not the case, even though the 
concepts of electron optics are relatively new ones to 
the individual whose work in electronics has been re¬ 
stricted to the ordinary vacuum tute. 

Referring again to Fig. 1-5, the source of electrons 
is a hot cathode located at the base end of the tube 
inside of the envelope. An assembly of electrodes forms 
the narrow electron beam and accelerates the electrons 
toward the screen which is located furthest from the 
cathode, at the widest portion of the tube. The screen 
is a coating of luminescent material on the inside sur¬ 
face of the large, relatively flat end. 

When the high-velocity electron beam strikes the 
screen material, it causes the atoms located at the point 
of the beam impact to luminesce. The result is a lu¬ 
minous dot about 0.(X)5 to 0.05 inch in diameter, the 
diameter of the beam when it strikes the screen. Wher¬ 
ever the screen is struck by the beam, a tiny dot of light 
appears. If this little dot of light is made to move 
rapidly enough across the screen, a luminous line will 
appear. This leads to the statement that whatever trace 
or pattern or picture appears upon the face of a cath¬ 
ode-ray tube, it is made by a single dot which moves 
across the surface of the screen. 


D^flectizig the Electron Beam 

To make proper use of the cathode-ray tube, the 
electron beam must be made to move across the surface 
of the screen. This is called deflection. As stated 
earlier, this displacement of the beam can be accom¬ 
plished by either electrostatic or electromagnetic 
means, by placing the beam under the influence of the 
appropriate field. This is the purpose of the deflection 
plates in the electrostatically deflected tube and the de¬ 
flection coils in the electromagnetically deflected tube. 
In both instances, the deflection system is located at 
appropriate points along the path of the beam. Figs. 
1-6A and B illustrate deflection in the electrostatic 
tube. 




Fig. 1-6.—Deflection in the electrostatic tube (A) illustrates 
vertical deflection by plates and Vg and (B) illustrates hori¬ 
zontal deflection by plates and Hg. 


The dotted lines in Fig. 1-6A represent three paths 
of the electron beam. Without any deflection voltage 
applied across the vertical-deflection plates, the point 
0 results. With deflection voltage of such polarity as 
to move the beam toward the upper limit of the tube 
screen, we get point 1, Then, deflecting the beam to¬ 
ward the lower limit of the tube screen, we get point 2. 

Analogous conditions associated with the horizontal- 
deflection plates are indicated in Fig. 1-6B. These 
plates are vertically oriented, and the three points of 
impact of the beam are: 0 for no deflection, 1 for de¬ 
flection toward the right, and 2 for deflection toward 
the left. The dotted rectangles within the tube envelope 
in Fig. 1-6B are the vertical-deflection plates. 

Electrostatic deflection is the result of either the 
force of attraction between unlike charges, here the 
negative charges in the electron beam and the positively 
charged deflection plate, or the force of repulsion be- 
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tween like charges, between the negative charges in 
the electron iK^ani and the negatively charged deflection 
plate. When the deflection voltage is applied to the de¬ 
flection plates, one becomes positively charged, nat¬ 
urally, and the other assumes a corresponding negative 
charge. 

Electromagnetic deflection is the result of the inter¬ 
action of magnetic fields—the field which surrounds 
the moving electrons whicli comprise the beam and the 
field developed by the deflection current in the coils. 


Fig. 1-7.—Beam posi¬ 
tioning; the center dot 
being the undeflccted 
beam, and the small 
circles indicate posi¬ 
tions of the beam under 
various steady-state de¬ 
flection conditions. 



A representation of the two perpendicular directions 
of deflection is given in Fig. 1-7. The heavy dot at the 
center is the location of the undeflected beam. Under 
ideal conditions, it is located at the geometric center of 
the tube. Since the two deflection forces may be ap¬ 
plied simultaneously, the electron beam may be made 
to strike the screen at any point on its surface, the exact 
location being determined by the relative intensities 
and directions of the individual deflection fields. A few 
positions of the beam* under various steady-state de¬ 
flection conditions are indicated by the small circles 
between the crossed arrows. 

Under any one set of operating conditions, a linear 
relationship exists between the strength of the deflec¬ 
tion force and the magnitude of deflection. Since the 
strength of the electrostatic field is proportional to the 
deflection voltage which causes it, and the strength of 
the electromagnetic field is proportional to the current 
which causes it, the movement of the dot on the screen 
is directly related to the instantaneous changes in the 
deflection voltage or current, whichever is responsible 
for the deflection field. 

^ An explanation of the reason for the two deflection 
forces acting on the electron beam at right angles to 
each other might be in order here. All action takes 
place in time. In order to show properly the manner in 
which an electrical quantity varies, it must be shown 
in relation to time. A 60-cps voltage completes a cycle 
of amplitude variation once every %o of a second. To 


portray a current or voltage waveform or any other 
quantity, varying or otherwise, the passage of time 
must be indicated on one axis of the figure. 

By arranging a deflection which moves the beam at 
a constant rate in a horizontal direction, and by per¬ 
mitting the veriical deflection to correspond to the 
instantaneous variations in the amplitude of the wave¬ 
form being investigated, the resultant motion of the 
beam will trace out a pattern which indicates instan¬ 
taneous amplitude relative to time, as shown in Fig. 
1 - 8 . 


Fig. 1-8.—One cycle S 
of amplitude variation fc 
along time axis. 5. 



The above explanation should not be construed to 
set rigid boundaries around the use of the horizontal- 
deflection system. Numerous applications are possible 
in which the horizontal deflection does not indicate 
time. The one we have given is fundamental to the 
display of waveforms in time, however, and should be 
accepted as such. Other applications which might use 
the horizontal deflection in a different way will appear 
in subsequent pages of this book. 

The Path of the Electron Beam 

The result of an abridged description of the deflec¬ 
tion system might lead one to believe t|iat changing the 
path of the electron beam by means of deflection fields 
will interfere with the beam’s advance to the screen. 
This result is possible, but only when the deflection 
field intensities are excessive. Under normal conditions 
of operation, the deflection fields simply change the 
path of the beam and do not interfere with its advance 
to the screen surface. 

Concerning the movement of the beam across the 
screen, it can be made to follow any desired path. It 
can sweep across the screen once in a prescribed period 
of time, it can do this at preset intervals, or it can be 
made to retrace its path as frequently, and for as long, 
as the operator may desire. It can do this slowly or 
very rapidly, although the appearance of the dot of 
light on the screen when the beam moves very slowly 
or rapidly calls for certain specific characteristics of 
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the tube, especially the material used for the screen. 
We need not dwell upon this feature at this time, since 
it is treated in Chapter 7. 

Frequency Response of the Electron Beam 

By frequency response, in this case, we mean the 
ability of the beam to follow changes in the intensity 
of the deflection fields. All things being equal, the beam 
can respond to frequencies far beyond obtainable de¬ 
flection frequencies. In order to utilize this response, 
it is necessary that special designs be employed inside 
the tube. Success has been achieved in this direction 
but, at the time of this writing, only to about 10,000 
Me. No doubt, in time, this range will be extended. 

We may explain these frequency limitations briefly. 
The higher the frequency of the deflection field, the 
faster is the movement of the electron beam across the 
tube screen. This reduces the period of excitation of 
the atoms of the screen material, and consequently, the 
resultant light‘intensity on the screen. As the fre¬ 
quency is increased, the light intensity decreases, until 
the trace becomes useless, or invisible. To counteract 
this effect, greater accelerating potentials must be used. 
This increases the velocity of the beam, exciting the 
screen more strongly, and yielding greater light in¬ 
tensity. Greater accelerating potentials require, in 
turn, greater deflection voltages, as we shall see later, 
in order to deflect properly the faster-moving electrons. 

Another factor is the finite velocity of the electrons 
which comprise the beam. These must pass through 
the deflection fields. If the polarity of these fields 
changes too rapidly compared with the time required 
for the electrons to traverse the field and be acted upon 
by it, the net deflection will be reduced or distorted, or 
no deflection may take place at all. This is a limitation 
discussed in Chapter 6. 

Varied Denaity oi the Beam and Spot Intensity 

Before enumerating the many things the cathode- 
ray tube can do, it is imperative to mention another 
fundamental form of control of the beam. Since the 
electron l)eam is formed within the tube, means exist 
for the control of its density. Assuming any arbitrary 
velocity given to the beam electrons, the electron den¬ 
sity may be controlled over a wide range so that, if 
desired, the dot of light visible on the face of the tube 
may be changed from normal brightness to invisibility. 
This is a very important control, for it is the means 
used to produce the picture seen on the television re¬ 
ceiver screen. The deflection in the television picture 
tube is simply dot-positioning action, and the picture 
is the result of varying the light intensity from white 


to black at the different points on the screen. These 
light and dark points correspond to points in the scene 
being televised. 

The above is not the only use for such intensity 
modulation of the beam; there are many others which 
are associated with other applications. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CATHODE-RAY-TUBE USES 

As a matter of general interest, it is possible to 
classify the uses of the cathode-ray tube into three 
major groups. These are: 

1. Cathode-ray tubes used as display devices in 
receiving systems. 

2. Cathode-ray tubes used as generators. 

3. Cathode-ray tubes used in measuring equipment. 

The Cothode-Roy Tube in Receivere 

An appreciation of the first use is easy. Three and 
one-half million television receivers employ the cath¬ 
ode-ray tube either as the viewing screen on which the 
picture api)ears, or as the source of the picture which 
is enlarged for projection onto a separate viewing 
screen. 

Another example is the radar receiver. A pulse is 
sent out into space from a transmitter. One or more 
target objects reflect some of this electromagnetic 
energy, and the reflections arc picked up by a receiver 
adjacent to the transmitter. The reflected signal ap¬ 
pears on the calibrated screen of a cathode-ray tube, 
and specific information concerning the location of the 
reflecting target, relative to the receiver, is determined 
from the trace on the cathode-ray-tube screen. 

A type of radar equipment which is enjoying ex¬ 
panding peacetime application is the device which de¬ 
velops a map of the land or sea area being scanned by 
the equipment. In this system, a short-duration pulse 
is repeatedly transmitted from an antenna which is 
located above the area being examined. The antenna 
rotates azimuthally several times per minute, scanning 
the given area by small sectors. A reflected signal re¬ 
turns from each small sector, and, after the usual 
handling by the receiving equipment, appears as a 
spot, or a series of spots, of light on the screen of the 
cathode-ray tube. The net result is a map of the area 
scanned. A display device of this kind used for Arm«d 
Forces or civilian pursuits is called a PPI, or Plan 
Position Indicator. 

Examples of the screen patterns described above arc 
shown in Figs. 1-9 A, B, C, and D. The first (A) is a 
picture from a home television receiver. The second 
(B) is an example of what was seen by thousands of 
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(D) Courtesy Radtomunnt Corp 

Fig. 1-9—Typical screen patterns; (A) normal test pattern 
on a home television receiver, (B) radar detection of unseen 
enemy planes, (C) PPI radar map of Boston-Cape Cod penin¬ 
sula, and (D) PPI radar map of the Hudson River. 
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ground-force radar operators during World War II 
who manned antiaircraft artillery radar equipment 
which showed the distance (range) of unseen enemy 
planes flying through the sky. The echoes from the tar¬ 
gets appear as pips on the range sweep, at varying dis¬ 
tances from the main transmitter pip. 

The third (C) is a map of the Boston-Cape Cod 
peninsula as seen on the PPI tube screen of a radar- 
equipped plane. For purposes of comparison, a map 
of the same area as prepared by the United States Geo¬ 
detic Service is given also.** The last illustration (D) 
is a map of the Hudson River (1%-mile range) as 
seen on the PPI screen of a commercial radar receiver 
on a steamer in the Hudson River opposite Canal 
Street, New York, N. Y. The New Jersey shoreline 
is on the left, and the shoreline of Manhattan Island is 
on the right. The dark strip indicates the river and the 
white spots in it are water craft of various kinds. 

Another important receiver use of the cathode-ray 
tube is in the panoramic receiver, also known as a 
Panalyzer, or Panadaptor, which has been used by 
amateurs for many years. During the war, it proved 
to be a very valuable piece of communications equip¬ 
ment. The panoramic receiver will be dealt with in 
greater detail in a later chapter. 


The Cathode-Ray Tube oe a Generator 


The second category of uses mentioned above is not 
as clearly defined as the first. The equipment as a rule 
is still experimental in nature. Tubes other than those 
using luminescent screens, although properly classified 
as cathode-ray devices, are used as generators of elec¬ 
trical energy of various kinds, and have become com¬ 
mercial realities, as, for example, the Phasitron.® 

These devices utilize the electron beam for purposes 
other than to make a screen fluoresce. The beam may 
be rotated by suitable means and in that way be made 
to complete alternately electrical circuits with a series 
of stationary metallic segments, which, in turn, may 
control other circuits. The beam now acts as an elec¬ 
tronic commutator. Because it is almost inertialess, the 
frequency of commutation can far exceed that of any 
conceivable mechanical device. 

In another use, the beam may excite a resonant cav¬ 
ity, thus producing extremely high frequency oscilla¬ 
tions, in a manner not unlike the magnetron. There 
are applications indicated by patent disclosures listed 
in the bibliography, but in view of the basic purpose of 


®Rider, John F., and Rowe, G. C. B., **Radar, What It Is,” 
John F.iRider Publisher, Inc., New York, N, Y., 1946. 

•Rider, John F., and Uslan, Seymour D., ”FM Transmission 
and Reception,” John F, Rider Publisher, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.;1948. 


this book, descriptions of these patents will not be 
made here. 

The Cathode-Ray Tube In Meosuzing 
and Testing Equipment 

This is the third and most important group of uses, 
and it is of primary interest to us since its use in the 
cathode-ray oscilloscope is included. In this capacity, 
it performs two major roles. The foremost is its func¬ 
tion as the display element. Information made avail¬ 
able by the unit appears on the screen of the tube. The 
interpretation of this information involves the proper 
correlation of the trace with the settings of the auxil- 
liary apparatus, which, together with the tube, com¬ 
prises the oscilloscope. 

Sometimes the complete device is housed in one 
metal cabinet. At other times, accessory apparatus is 
used with it, and the complete system then consists of 
several individual units. Even then, the cathode-ray 
oscilloscope is a complete individual assembly. 

The second major role of the tube is related to its 
practical purpose. Its purpose is to portray one voltage 
as a function of another. In general, where the cathode- 
ray tube is used for instrumentation purposes, electro- 
static-deflection methods will be used. This is so be¬ 
cause only electrostatic-deflection methods are suffi¬ 
ciently versatile to perform the variety of functions, 
and reproduce the great variety of waveforms the os¬ 
cilloscope is called upon to reproduce. Electromagnetic 
deflection is usually used where the conditions of oper¬ 
ation are fixed, as, for example, in television receivers 
and radar receivers. 
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Fig. 1-10.—Patterns 
indicating different 
types of waveforms ob¬ 
tainable with a cathode- 
ray oscilloscope. 


Examples of patterns representative of the diversi¬ 
fied applications of the cathode-ray oscilloscope appear 
in Fig. 1-10. All of these picture electrical phenomena. 
This need not be so, as will be shown later in this 
chapter, but for the moment, we shall deal with fun- 
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daniental electrical measurements rather than non¬ 
electrical applications. This raises a very interesting 
aspect of cathode-ray oscillography, namely, the rela¬ 
tionship between the capabilities of the tube and the 
capabilities of the oscilloscope as a whole. 

The Cathode-Ray Tube and the Oscilloscope 

At the time Johnson introduced his low-voltage 
cathode-ray tube, the cathode-ray oscilloscope con¬ 
sisted of the tul)c, its operating voltage sources, and the 
time-base oscillator. Physically, all the parts were 
breadboard mounted and the tube was completely ac¬ 
cessible. As for use, it was recommended for the ex¬ 
amination of electrical and magnetic phenomena. 

It could do this. The electrostatic field was developed 
between the surfaces of the deflection plates, and if an 
electromagnetic field was to be applied for the exami¬ 
nation of electromagnetic phenomena, it was a simple 
operation, since the tube was out in the open. The 
deflection coils were located at the appropriate points 
along the neck of the tube. It all was very easy. Such 
things as amplifiers, used ahead of the deflection sys¬ 
tem, were yet to come. In fact, the writer detailed the 
cathode-ray tube, or rather the oscilloscope as de¬ 
scribed above, which in essence was merely the cath¬ 
ode-ray tube, as a laboratory in itself.^^ 

Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that, 
beginning with its introduction and for many years 
thereafter, the cathode-ray oscilloscope has consist¬ 
ently been considered as a device suitable for the dis¬ 
play of both electrical and magnetic phenomena. How¬ 
ever, what was physically true about the first version 
of this device no longer is true. Modern construction 
forces a choice between these two faculties. The mod¬ 
ern oscilloscope does not afford access to the tube for 
electromagnetic deflection. 

Not only is the electron beam made inaccessible for 
magnetic deflection, but all stray magnetic fields are 
excluded; every precaution is taken to shield the elec¬ 
tron beam from magnetic influences. This is standard 
practice in virtually every cathode-ray-tube oscillo¬ 
scope, even if the measurement is of electromagnetic 
effects I 

As a case in point, and as an example of standard 
practice, Fig. 1-1 IB shows the internal construction of 
the general puri)ose cathode-ray oscilloscope shown in 
Fig. 1-11 A. Note especially the conically shaped struc¬ 
ture which apparently surrounds the cathode-ray tube. 
It is a magnetic shield, usually made of mu-metal, a 
material of extremely high permeability, offering the 

i^Sec footnote 6. 




Courtesy RCA 

Fig l-ll.--(A) (General purpose cathode-ray oscilloscope 
RCA type WO-60C, (B) side view of internal construction. 

best path for magnetic lines of force, and keeping them 
from affecting the electron beam inside the tube! An¬ 
other example is illustrated in Fig. 1-12. This device, 
a B-H tracer, is a cathode-ray oscilloscope which is 
specially designed for the display of the hysteresis 
curves of ferrous materials. The electron beam within 
the cathode-ray tube is not deflected by an electro¬ 
magnetic field; the tube is of the electrostatic-deflec¬ 
tion variety. The magnetic properties of the substance 
being tested are converted into suitable voltages and 
applied to the electrostatic-deflection plates. The cir¬ 
cuits involved are explained and illustrated in the 
chapter devoted to electrical measurements. 

The foregoing should not be taken to mean that 
magnetically deflected cathode-ray oscilloscopes do 
not exist. They are in use, but are not available com- 
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Courtesy Brush Development Co. 

Fig. 1-12,—B-H curve tracer used for display of hysteresis 
curves. 

mercially. It is, therefore, possible to say that, at this 
time, the investigation of all phenomena by means of 
the cathode-ray oscilloscope requires conversion of the 
phenomena into appropriate deflection voltages. 

A Continuous Screen Magnetically 
Deflected Oscilloscope 

It might be of interest to describe briefly a magneti¬ 
cally deflected oscilloscope which might conceivably 
set a pattern for the future. At the moment, it is a labo¬ 
ratory device and represents an effort to provide con¬ 
tinuous display for the study of speech. The limits of 
the screen in the ordinary oscilloscope require that the 
electron beam return to its starting point after an ex¬ 
cursion across the screen. This is circumvented in this 
new device by making the tube as a whole rotate so that 
the screen offers a never-ending recording surface. 

The screen is located on the side of the tube in the 
form of a wide ring. To quote Johnson,“the electron 
beam is directed initially upward along the axis of the 
tube in the conventional manner; then it is bent at right 
angles so that it will strike the screen surface. This is 
accomplished in the bulbous part of the tube by a steady 
magnetic field normal to the plane containing the tube 
axis. Superimposed on the bending of the beam is a 

Johnson, J. B., **A movable screen cathode-ray tube/* Beil 
Lab. Rec., vol. 26, p. 219, May, 1948. 


variable magnetic deflection governed by a yoke which 
surrounds the tube at the top of the long neck. By 
means of this coil the beam is swept up and down 
across the screen with a linear repetition of about 100 
cps. Since the screen is made of the high persistence 
type of phosphor, a pattern made on it will remain in 
evidence for several seconds after excitation, which 
occurs at a point just to the right of the viewing win¬ 
dow. The screen persistence is such that the record of 
the signal appears over about one-sixth of the screen 
circumference. After a full rotation the intensity of the 
pattern has decayed to such a low level that a negligible 
trace of it remains in a new pattern." 

In summary, then, the commercial cathode-ray-tube 
oscilloscope is a voltage-responsive device; we might 
go so far as to say that its success is based upon a con¬ 
dition very ably stated by Berkley“in nearly twenty 
years of oscillography, the Du Mont laboratories has 
yet to find a phenomenon which is incapable of conver¬ 
sion into a suitable electrical signal." 

COMMERCIAL CATHOD&RAY 
OSCILLOSCOPES 

The cathode-ray oscilloscopes available commer¬ 
cially include a wide variety of instruments. They are 
divisible into two main categories, however, and we can 
analyze them better if we treat them in groups. These 
classifications are: 

1. General purpose 

2. Special purpose. 

Each of these has numerous subdivisions, and an anal¬ 
ysis of the manner in which these devices are similar to 
each other or unlike each other requires a summary of 
the contents of each classification. 

Geured Purpose OsclUoscopes 

This is the group of instruments offered for general 
use in the electronic industry, for research, mainte¬ 
nance, and production testing, for student use in labo¬ 
ratories, as well as in other branches of science and 
industry where the phenomenon of interest is electrical 
in character. It is the kind of equipment which we de¬ 
fined at the very beginning of this chapter. Examples 
of it are shown in Fig. 1-13. These are but a few of the 
many different brand names which are available for 
purchase and are completely described by performance 
specifications in Chapter 22. 

The few examples given in Fig. 1-13 are not repre¬ 
sentative of the full range of capabilities of the general 

i2Bcrkley, Carl, 'Transducers,** Du Mont OseUlographer, 
vol. 12, p. 9, January-March, 1950. 
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purpose category. The general purpose category can 
be subdivided into smaller groups, each distinctive in 
the performance specifications associated with the 
group. We shall show some of these later in connection 
with the expanded breakdown of the classification. 
Although somewhat similar in appearance, numerous 
differences are nevertheless to be found among oscillo¬ 
graphic instruments within a single group. At the same 
time, many points of similarity exist too. Recognition 
of these points of similarity and dissimilarity is very 
essential, because it is the basis of equipment classifi¬ 
cation, as well as the basis of selection of instruments 
to fill specific needs. 

Admittedly, the burden of selection rests on the 
shoulders of the buyer. The manufacturers of equip¬ 
ment are delighted to furnish whatever advice they 
can, but it is still the responsibility of the prospective 
user to understand: 

1. The requirements of the phenomenon being 
investigated. 

2. The meaning of performance specifications and 
how they fit the requirements. 

3. The meaning of the pattern which appears on 
the screen of the tube. 

With the exception of the last named, the conditions 
surrounding selection of equipment can best be ex¬ 
pressed by two words *^—caveat emptor (let the buyer 
beware). This should cause no alarm, however, be¬ 
cause of the manufacturer’s guidance, this text, the 
very many periodicals and house-organs which afford 
information, and, above all, because the appreciation 
of performance characteristics, operating conditions, 
and pattern interpretation is not as difficult as it may 
seem. 

Differences Between General Purpose 
Oscilloscopes 

The differences one finds between these devices are 
numerous. Some are major and some are minor in im¬ 
portance. They are electrical as well as physical, and 
consequently determine performance, appearance, and 
even convenience of use. Some appeal to the esthetic 
sense, whereas others appeal to the pocketbook. Some 
are desired for a specific purpose and some are intended 
for general oscillography. All in all there are enough 
varieties to satisfy the most discriminating and the 
casual purchaser who is confronted with everyday 
needs. Let us examine some of these differences. 

Physical Differences —^The most easily discernible 
differences are physical. In Fig. 1-13 are shown nine 
different oscilloscopes. As can be noted in the photo¬ 
graphs, some of them are identified as ''oscillographs'’ 


and some as "oscilloscopes.” The names are used 
synonymously and mean one and the same thing. These 
are products of well-known manufacturers, but our 
comments apply just as readily to the products of 
lesser-known organizations, of which there are many. 

The illustrations do not show the relative dimen¬ 
sions, but it is easy to see that all the instruments are 
not of the same size. It is also evident that differences 
in shape, number of controls, probable weight, read¬ 
ability of panel markings, accessibility of panel con¬ 
trols, size of the screen, types of connectors, all are 
features which distinguish one from the other. What 
is inside the cabinet is, at this time, an unknown quan¬ 
tity, to be dealt with soon, but for the moment, it is 
conceivable that a wide variety of physical conditions 
at the point of use, as well as eye appeal, could result 
in different choices. 

Relative to visible features, a similarity in approach 
is to be found in the equipment. This is understandable 
when one appreciates the fact that the various phases 
of competition exert a tremendous influence. Few 
manufacturers are willing to make radical changes in 
the appearance of a device of technical nature after a 
general pattern has been set by years of production. 
Devices offered for similar service are made to look as 
much alike as possible; it tends to minimize confusing 
influences, yet each producer tries to retain an individ¬ 
uality. Withal, departures from a general pattern of 
construction and appearance are kept to a minimum. 

Occasionally, a manufacturer will come out with a 
major change in appearance or physical dimension 
because he feels that the habit of years should be 
broken. Whether these set new trends or remain dis¬ 
tinctly individual, only time will tell. At least there is 
a variety. One such departure from conventional shape 
has been in use for a long time, in fact, it is strange to 
us that it has been alone in its field for even so long. 

We make no pretense, at this time, of discussing the 
relative merits of these differences, although it would 
be well to mention that they are not as unimportant as 
one might imagine. Physical features can have a great 
bearing on the convenience of application. Frequently, 
the conditions of use are such that correction of a cer¬ 
tain form of construction may be necessary. We are 
speaking at the moment about the readability of the 
trace, and the panel or dial markings under different 
conditions of lighting. This may seem trivial, but it 
is not. 

Weight and size are important if a unit must be 
moved from place to place. Good electrical contacts 
at connecting points arc imperative. Proper panel 
markings for convenient use are important. These are 
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Courtesy Electronic Tube Corf 

Fig. 1-14—General purpose oscilloscopes utilizing multigun tubes; (A) four-channel with a photographic attachment and 
(B) two-channel. 


practical points of difference. The evaluation of these 
is a matter of individual taste. 

While on the subject of physical differences, we 
might mention the general purpose oscilloscope which 
utilizes a multigun tube. Two such are illustrated in 
Fig. 1-14. Fig. 1-14A is a four-channel oscilloscope 
with a photographic attachment covering the screen. 
Fig. 1-14B is a two-channel instrument. Such tubes 
contain several electron beanus which may be operated 
independently of each other so as to portray two or 
more distinct phenomena at the same time. The front 
panel of such a device will bear a resemblance to the 
ordinary single-beam device, although it will appear 
more complex by virtue of the duplication of the con¬ 
trols, since each beam is a part of a complete oscillo¬ 
scope tube system. As far as the tube screen is con¬ 
cerned, only one is used, just as in the case of the con¬ 
ventional tube. The visible evidence of the kind of tube 
used lies in the duplication of controls rather than in 
any feature of the tube screen. 

Electrical Differences —Everything inside the oscil¬ 
loscope contributes to its performance; if not to the 
actual capability of the device, then to the manner in 
which it fulfills its performance specifications. Such 
details as the quality of the components, the tolerances 
employed in manufacture, the general workmanship, 
and the accuracy of calibration are very important. 
Some become evident upon inspection, others only dur¬ 
ing use. 

Vertical-AmpMer Bcaidwidth 

A good deal of the utility of a cathode-ray oscillo¬ 
scope lies in its ability to display voltages of different 


frequencies. In fact the range of signal frequencies an 
oscilloscope will pass is one of its prominent perform¬ 
ance specifications, if not the most important, and has 
a great bearing upon its utility in different fields of 
research. Of the many ways of classifying oscilloscopes, 
the most effective and most descriptive is the one using 
the vcrhcal-ampUfier bandwidth. It expresses the low- 
frequency limit and the high-frequency limit of the 
pass-band of the amplifier which feeds the signal to be 
investigated to the vertical-deflection system of the 
cathode-ray tube. The dominant role of the bandwidth 
can be appreciated by considering the simple state¬ 
ment : a 5-Mc signal cannot be passed through an am¬ 
plifier which has an upper-frequency limit of 2 Me; or 
a 1-cycle signal cannot be observed if the lower limit 
of the amplifier is 10 cycles. 

If an oscilloscope is designed for a top frequency of 
1 Me, it is immediately limited in application to those 
operations which do not demand higher frequencies. 
In turn if an application demands response at d-c (or 
zero) frequency, the oscilloscope must be of the d-c 
variety. If it responds down to a fraction of a cycle, it 
is not good enough, lx*cau&e there is a wide gulf be¬ 
tween d.c. and a fraction of a cycle. These references 
to frequency have broad implications. They do not 
refer only to sine waves, but have a great bearing on 
the quality of reproduction of nonsinusoidal waves, 
especially square and rectangular pulses. The broader 
the frequency range, especially on the high end, the 
mor^ faithful the reproduction of such waves. The 
same is true at the low end of the frequency pass-band. 
The lower the low-frequency limit, the lower is the 
fundamental frequency of nonsinusoidal waves which 
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may be displayed by the device. These details are very 
pertinent to modern oscillography, because of the in¬ 
creased use of nonsinusoidal waves. 

The demands of science and industry and other users 
of the oscilloscopes are met by the manufacturers by 
varied equipment designs. Modern oscillography em¬ 
braces all frequencies between zero and about 10,000 
Me, but available devices have a top limit of about 
100 Me. 

Manufacturers have refrained from extensively 
standardizing the electrical characteristics of oscillo¬ 
scopes, because every need is different. They differ 
widely, and the user can best be served by varied de¬ 
signs. This practice makes available to the user what 
he requires at the lowest price. If all oscilloscopes were 
standardized so as to encompass all possible uses, many 
users would find it difficult to acquire such instruments 
because the costs would be far in excess of what the 
need warranted. The widespread use of cathode-ray 
oscilloscopes would be diminished greatly. 

So much of the usefulness of the cathode-ray oscillo¬ 
scope stems from the frequency range over which it is 
usable, that it is of interest to note the ranges offered 
by a cross section of the general purpose instruments 
on the market. These are shown graphically in Fig. 
1-15. No attempt is being made to correlate these 
ranges with the instruments in Fig. 1-13, because the 
graph includes units not shown in that group of photo¬ 
graphs. Although only eleven instruments are repre¬ 
sented in the graph, it is possible to arrive at certain 
conclusions. 

We find that some instruments have identical upper- 
frequency limits for the vertical-amplifier bandpass, 


but differ at the low end. In contrast, some give similar 
response at the low end, but differ at the higher, and a 
general comparison discloses that vertical-amplifier 
frequency response may vary at both the upper and 
lower limits of the bandpass. It is sound design and 
sound selling to serve a market at the lowest possible 
cost to the customer. The market is very broad in its 
needs. The users of oscilloscopes have definite ideas of 
what they want. By offering a wide variety of designs, 
each user may pick the one which he feels suits him 
the best. Some types of oscillographic investigations 
impose very rigid requirements on the equipment, 
whereas others are more liberal. One kind of work will 
be quantitative, another qualitative. Satisfaction of 
these needs is the responsibility of the varied designs. 
The instruments which will fill these needs must, of 
necessity, offer different facilities. Many problems in 
oscillography remain to be settled. All engineers do 
not agree upon what constitutes a good reproduction 
of a square wave. Some are more exacting than others. 
It all depends upon the individual approach and the 
kind of information sought in the display. Equipment 
is made to suit whatever school the user belongs to. 

The research engineer demands one category of 
general purpose equipment, whereas the maintenance 
man, or the production-line tester, or the student in a 
laboratory requires another. All instruments may have 
certain characteristics in common as is indicated by the 
overlapping lines in Fig. 1-15, but other properties of 
the equipment, not shown in that graph, yet related to 
the vertical-amplifier bandwidth, will distinguish one 
device and its utility from another. These differences 
are not always reflected in a 1-cps lower limit in one 



Fig. 1-15.—Graph showing usable 
frequency range of various oscillo¬ 
scopes. 
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device, and a 2- or 3-cps lower limit in another device; 
or in a 2-Mc top limit in one case and a 1.5-Mc top 
limit in another. Every limit is a restriction in use but, 
for all practical purposes, radical departures from the 
required performance capabilities are necessary in 
order to prohibit the use of a device in a certain activity. 

Such differences exist, as indicated by a 2>Mc upper 
limit in one case and a 5- or 10-Mc upper limit in 
another. If the work at hand demands the passing of 
frequencies up to 10 Me, then the 2-Mc instrument is 
useless for that service. But the 2-Mc instrument is 
usable for general applications of the 10-Mc oscillo¬ 
scope where the immediate frequency requirements do 
not exceed 2 Me. The same is true of instruments with 
different low-frequency response limits. It is because 
of such situations that very many different oscillo¬ 
scopes appear under the heading of general purpose 
devices, each with different performance specifications. 

While on the subject of frequency response, it would 
be well to emphasize a very important related point. 
It has a great bearing on the use of the device, although 
it may not be evident in a simple reference to fre¬ 
quency limits. Although treated in more detail later, 
this is an appropriate moment to mention the fact that 
like frequency limits in different oscilloscopes do not 
mean identical performance and utility. It is a matter 
of specific amplifier design for qualitative or quantita¬ 
tive measurements. Two amplifiers rated at like band¬ 
pass may differ widely in sensitivity. Even with like 
sensitivity ratings, two amplifiers may be different be¬ 
cause the basis of rating the bandwidth may be differ¬ 
ent. One amplifier may be rated within 1 db and an¬ 
other may be rated within 3 db or even 6 db. 

For many applications, this difference in rating may 
mean little, whereas for others, it may lead to wrong 
conclusions. From all of this, one can readily see that 
all oscilloscopes are not alike, although we have men¬ 
tioned just a few which are associated with one par¬ 
ticular section of the general purpose oscilloscope cate¬ 
gory. It so happens that the section chosen is primary 
for all uses, and bears a close association with numer¬ 
ous other performance specifications. We do not pro¬ 
pose to discuss them all at this time, but a few brief 
remarks will do no harm to our effort to create some 
familiarity with other electrical features in which com¬ 
mercial instruments differ. These are indicated very 
precisely in the equipment specifications. 

PulsB Techniques 

Investigations in pulse technique constitute a very 
prominent portion of modern research, and it is not 
always in connection with television or radar. Many 


activities utilize pulses to a great extent. The suitability 
of one oscilloscope of the general purpose variety for 
this kind of work reflects the difference between that 
device and some other in the same category. Many ob¬ 
servations of pulses are possible on the general pur¬ 
pose oscilloscope, but the more critical study of non¬ 
recurrent, short-duration, transient pulses is possible 
only with oscilloscopes designed for that function, even 
though they are included in the broad general purpose 
classification. 

This comes about as a consequence of the circuits 
and facilities required for the display of these pulse 
voltages. Although treated in detail in a subsequent 
chapter, we must mention here that each pulse has a 
definite frequency content and its proper reproduction 
on the screen of an oscilloscope demands the passage 
of all (or nearly all) harmonic components through 
the vertical amplifier. The absence of certain frequency 
components can materially distort the shape of the re¬ 
produced wave, and thus lessen its value for study 
purposes. The shorter the duration of the pulse, or the 
steeper its sides, the greater must be the bandwidth of 
the amplifier which is passing the pulse voltage. Each 
oscilloscope has capabilities of this sort, but some have 
far more than others. The oscilloscope which fits the 
need is determined by the characteristics of the pulses 
which must be viewed. 

In order to study a quantity which varies with time, 
regardless of its shape or duration, a time base or 
“sweep*' is required. This, too, is associated very 
closely with frequency, which may be expressed in 
units of time. This “sweep" voltage must be variable 
in frequency so as to accommodate the range of fre¬ 
quencies which is passed by the vertical amplifier. The 
relationship l>etween the frequency of the time base 
and the quantity being studied depends upon a number 
of conditions. The time-base system must give time 
intervals which are shorter (or longer) than the period 
of the quantity being studied. This enables one or more 
cycles (or a fraction of a cycle) of the unknown to be 
shown on the screen. Normally, the fewer the number 
pf such cycles, the easier studying the phenomenon 
becomes, but because of conditions associated with the 
manner of operation of the usual time-base oscillator, 
at least three cycles of the recurrent voltage should be 
shown on the screen. This means that the frequency 
of the time-base oscillator should be variable between 
one-third of the lower-frequency limit of the vertical 
amplifier, and one-third of the upper-frequency limit 
of the vertical amplifier. 

If the vertical-amplifier bandwidth is from 3 cps to 
1 Me, the time-base oscillator should have a frequency 
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range variable between 1 cps and approximately 
300,000 cps. This has not been a general practice, al¬ 
though it is becoming one. It must be stated, however, 
that several other factors are related to the operation 
of the oscilloscope at frequencies below 2 or 3 cps. We 
are referring to the persistence rating of the screen. 
Further details of this phenomenon are given in later 
chapters.* 

In addition to the above, another important operat¬ 
ing characteristic is associated with the time-base sys¬ 
tem. This is the kind of time-base voltage required for 
the display of nonrecurrent transients. The observa¬ 
tion of recurrent waves demands a repetitive sweep 
which repeats itself until stopped. The observation of 
pulses which only repeat themselves at infrequent in¬ 
tervals, or which last for only a very short time, de¬ 
mands a type of sweep or time-base voltage known as a 
“single sweeps or a “triggered sweep.'* With such a 
sweep, the horizontal displacement of the beam across 
the screen corresponding to time takes place just once 
and it is timed in such a way as to coincide with the 
existence of the pulse. The name “triggered sweep" 
indicates that the signal being observed sets the oscillo¬ 
scope sweep into action. Sometimes the reverse is true, 
that is, the time-base voltage is arranged to sweep the 
beam across the tul>e and also start the equipment from 
which the quantity being studied arises. 

Such single sweeps or triggered sweeps are singular 
features of some general purpose oscilloscopes, and 
those which contain it are set apart from the remainder, 
being suitable for special measurements in addition to 
the remainder of their general uses. It might seem that 
instruments which have such special facilities should 
be removed from the general purpose classification. 
They receive recognition and even special identifica¬ 
tion, as will be shown later, but are left in the general 
purpose category because many of them are useful for 
numerous other everyday functions. Those oscillo¬ 
scopes which have the means of observing transients 
and short-duration pulses, but are lacking the facilities 
for everyday work, and there are such, are classified 
in the special purpose category and do not appear 
among the general purpose instruments. 

Still another electrical feature found in some general 
purpose oscilloscopes is the means for determining 
time intervals between instants of an action, or for 
determining the duration of an action. Such systems 
are known as timing markers. Two types are available, 
but they need not be discussed here. It is sufficient, for 
the present, to say that they represent another point of 
difference which sets one general purpose oscilloscope 
apart from another. 


Before concluding this portion of the subject, it 
might be well to mention the fact that the horizontal- 
deflection amplifier also is a part of the oscilloscope. 
This is the amplifier which controls the time-base or 
sweep voltage that is fed to the horizontal-deflection 
plates. It too has a frequency bandwidth rating, which 
must, of necessity, be able to accommodate the fre¬ 
quency components present in the time-base voltage 
and so permit that voltage to retain its complete har¬ 
monic content when applied to the horizontal-deflec¬ 
tion plates. The same amplifier is usable for other pur¬ 
poses, too, but that is a separate subject. 

Types of General Purpose Oscilloscopes 

A fundamental characteristic separating types of 
general purpose oscilloscopes is the nature of the signal 
voltage acceptable to the vertical amplifier, that is, 
whether it is d.c. and a.c., or a.c. only. This is indicated 
by the low-frequency limit of that amplifier. If it is 
rated at zero frequency, it will amplify a-c and d-c 
voltage signals with equal facility, but if it has a fre¬ 
quency limit greater than zero, it is suitable for a-c 
signal voltages only. The difference arises from the 
design of the coupling system between the amplifier 
tubes. If they are direct-coupled, that is, if the coupling 
capacitor is omitted, the amplifier will accept d-c sig¬ 
nals and also a-c signals. But if the coupling system 
employs conventional i?-C coupling, the amplifier will 
accept only a-c signals for amplification. The d-c am¬ 
plifier will transmit a constant voltage as well as a 
varying voltage, whereas the a-c amplifier, by virtue 
of the presence of the coupling capacitor, demands a 
voltage variation. 

Designing the vertical amplifier so that it accepts 
zero-frequency signals has a great effect on its band¬ 
pass. It narrows the bandpass so much that it is per¬ 
missible to make the statement that d-c amplifiers in¬ 
variably are low-band amplifiers. At the present time, 
the oscilloscopes which offer this facility usually have 
a top frequency limit of about 200 kc, frequently less. 
If the shape of the response curve is not too important, 
that is, if a reduction in amplification of more than 6 db 
from the “flat" portion of the curve is acceptable, one 
might say that response up to 300 kc is available in 
some of these units, although the over-all utility of this 
extension in the frequency range is veiy slight since 
the primary purpose of the design is improved response 
at the low end of the frequency range. 

Amplifiers classified as a*-c units have a very wide 
range of bandwidths extending from some small value 
such as 2 or 3 cps to as high as 100 Me, This range is 
not, as a rule, available in a single unit. Usually, the 
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higher the upper-frequency limit, the more restricted 
is the lower limit, but this is not a standard practice, 
as indicated in Fig. 1-15. 

Identification of Bandwidth Ratings —In view of the 
different bandwidth ratings of the vertical amplifiers 
in oscilloscopes, it seems appropriate to establish iden¬ 
tifying terms which will enable one to readily recognize 
the classification of the device. As we analyze the prod¬ 
ucts on the market, we visualize three categories. Some 
individuals may not agree with our choice of names, or 
with the basis we use for establishing the types. The 
final decision is in the hands of the industry; what is 
offered here may be considered as a beginning. 

As we see it, three band-pass groups exist. These 
are: 

1. Wideband 

2. Medium band 

3. Low band. 

By wide band we mean vertical amplifiers with 
upper-frequency limits between 3 and 100 Me. The 
frequency limit at the low end of the pass-band is 
being ignored temporarily, at least in a-c amplifiers, 
because the primary interest in the majority of the 
applications is in the upper-frequency limit. Thus any 
oscilloscope which contains a vertical amplifier with a 
frequency response rating of 3 Me or higher, we con¬ 
sider to be a wide-band device. We might subdivide 
the 3- to 100-Mc range into such classes as *'extra-wide 
band** or “super-wide band,’* but these do not seem 
fitting, since it is reasonable to assume that the present- 
day commercial limit of 100 Me will be exceeded in the 
not-too-distant future. 

By medium band we mean vertical amplifiers which 
will accept frequencies up to 3 Me. This top limit is an 
arbitrary choice, as is its use as the base frequency for 
the wide-band amplifier. 

The low band extends up to 500 kc. This too is an 
arbitrary choice and one might say that the limit should 
be lower or possibly higher. Let the future decide that. 
In the meantime, the manufacturers of oscilloscopes or 
the committee responsible for the standardization of 
oscilloscope nomenclature has something to masticate. 

Facilities Associated with Classifications of Oscillo¬ 
scopes —Continuing with the breakdown of the general 
purpose oscilloscope, each category of instruments 
within a broad classification offers one or more facil¬ 
ities that are not available in the other categories. All 
of these facilities may not be duplicated exactly in all 
examples of that category, but a general similarity 
exists. However, because of the fact that each manu¬ 
facturer has his own ideas of what he can include in a 
piece of equipment sold for a certain price, the ex¬ 


istence of the facilities may be assumed, but verification 
is necessary. Placing a number of different products 
within a certain category because their vertical-ampli¬ 
fier bandwidths fall within the limits of that category 
is not necessarily positive prbof that the device con¬ 
tains the same circuits, or even similar circuits and 
facilities as another with the same vertical-amplifier 
bandwidth ratings. More than likely, similar service 
may be performed with both devices, but the final an¬ 
swer lies in the individual performance specifications. 

The general practice in the design of cathode-ray 
oscilloscopes is to include certain features in a wide¬ 
band instrument. Obviously, the wider the pass-band, 
the greater may be the number of these features, al¬ 
though a unit with a reduced bandwidth rating within 
the same category, or in another group, may contain 
similar features, but not necessarily to the same ex¬ 
tent. On the other hand, a device rated at a much 
lower bandwidth may also have such features, because 
they may be required in connection with a special activ¬ 
ity for which the device is suitable within the lower- 
frequency range. Strict adherence to the meaning of 
these categories may prove misleading. That is the 
reason for this reference. Generalizing as we have done 
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Fig. 1-16.—Wide-band oscilloscope containing a vertical 
amplitude calibrator. 
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is a satisfactory means of describing a situation, but 
it is necessary to drop a word of cauticm about the con¬ 
tradictions which exist. They are unavoidable because 
of the great overlapping in design capabilities caused 
by the overlapping in requirements. 

The group of photographs in Fig, 1-13 contains ex¬ 
amples of the three categories of general purpose os¬ 
cilloscopes, namely, wide band, medium band, and low 
band. In the first named, which seems to be the most 
prominent category, the examples given have numer¬ 
ous features in common, but also several features which 
are unique. Among these are the rated bandwidths and 
the presence of the Z-axis amplifier for intensity modu¬ 
lation. In contrast is the instrument shown in Fig. 
1-16. This is a wide-band device with a reasonably 
high bandwidth rating, containing a vertical amplitude 
calibrator which is not inherent to the units in the 
group picture. On the other hand, the instrument in 
Fig. 1-16 does not contain the Z-axis amplifier for 
intensity modulation on the face of the panel. No 
attempt is being made to compare the utility of these 
instruments by means of these simple references. It 
cannot be done this way. The few performance speci¬ 
fications we may mention convey some information, 
naturally, but it is not the entire story. All the per- 
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Fig. 1-17.—^Wide-band oscilloscope suitable for laboratory use. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs 

Fig 1-18.—Wide-band oscilloscope, Du Mont type 248. 

formancc specifications must be examined. The brief 
references being made here are intended to convey the 
fact that all devices which are grouped together into a 
classification are not necessarily alike. 

To demonstrate this still further, Figs. 1-17, 1-18, 
1-19, and 1-20 are examples of four more wide-band 
general purpose oscilloscopes. The first of these is re- 



Camrtasy Browsing Into, 

Fig, 1-19.—Wide-band oscillossmcbroscope, Browning type 
OL-ISB. 
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Courtesy Federal Telecommunication Labs. 

Fig. 1-20.—A 50-Mc wide-band video oscilloscope. 

ferred to in the manufacturer’s literature as a television 
research oscilloscope because of its characteristics, al¬ 
though the facilities it contains are useful for many 
other activities. The devices shown in Figs. 1-18,1-19, 
and 1-20 also are general purpose oscilloscopes, con¬ 
taining still more facilities than are available in Fig. 
1-17 for the individual who demands them. 

In the majority of instances, these extra facilities are 
electrical in nature, like those mentioned earlier. They 
are also physical in nature, as for example, in Figs. 
1-16 and 1-17. These are two products made by the 
same manufacturer. While there are electrical differ¬ 
ences between the two units, the fundamental physical 
difference is found in the mobility of one as compared 
with the other. One is a portable device intended for 
use on a bench, whereas the other is mounted on casters 
so that it may serve any number of individuals in a 
laboratory. Because of the implications of illustrations, 
we desire to say that the range of available instruments 
is not limited to those which we have illustrated. Many 
other products of different manufacturers exist on the 
market^ but it is impossible to show pictures of all of 
them. Moreover the references to differences between 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 1-21.—Special general purpose oscilloscope for television 
research or broadcast station use. 

them must be general. Any attempt to be specific would 
result in a duplication of the performance specifications 
contained in Chapter 22. 

Special General Purpose Oscilloscopes —Sometimes 
a general purpose oscilloscope is contained within a 
housing that also contains supplementary equipment 
with which special functions may be performed. In a 
way, such a device is a special purpose oscilloscope, but 
in view of the utility of the oscilloscope for performing 
general functions, we have elected to include them 
under a special heading of the general purpose group. 
The reason for this is their association with the elec¬ 
tronic industry, in contrast with the special purpose 
oscilloscopes intended for nonelectronic applications. 
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Courtesy Hickok Llectrual Instruments Co 

Fig. 1-22.—Oscilloscope containing special signal source for 
alignment of any system demanding an f-m signal. 

One example of a special general purpose oscillo¬ 
scope is .shown in Fig. 1-21. This device is designed 
for use in television laboratories or at television broad- 
ca.st stations for checking the characteristics of tele¬ 
vision signals. Another example of a device within the 
same categor}' but intended for an entirely different 
purpose is shown in Fig. 1-22. This is a combination 
device containing a general purpose oscilloscope and 
the si)ecial signal source required for alignment opera¬ 
tions on a-m, f-m, and television receivers, or any type 
of system which demands a frequency-modulated sig¬ 
nal. In general it is an alignment device, but when de¬ 
sired, the two major sections, that is, the oscilloscope 
or the sweep generator, may be utilized independently 
of each other. 

The equivalent of such a combination unit is quite 
frequently formed by the use of two individual units, a 
sweep generator and a general purpose oscilloscope. 
In fact, these are more commonly in use than the com- 
fdnation instrument. That this should be the case is not 
surprising, since then each device may be used for 
applications which are unrelated to each other. On the 
other hand, the combination device has its advantages 
too in that the integration of the two systems affords 
great convenience. Again it is a matter of individual 
preference and needs. 

Special Applications of General Purpose 
Oscilloscopes 

It is very important to understand that general pur¬ 


pose oscilloscopes may be employed to perform many 
special functions. If the correct type of instrument is 
available for the conversion of a phenomenon of one 
kind into a suitable voltage, the general purpose unit 
can be applied to many uses, thus becoming a special 
purpose oscilloscope without in any way impairing its 
general purpose utility. For example, a vibration pick¬ 
up, of which there are many kinds to suit many differ¬ 
ent purposes, can adapt a cathode-ray oscilloscope for 
a wide variety of vibration measurements and studies. 
It may be such a simple thing as checking the vibration 
of an engine bed, turntable support, radio cabinets, or 
the like, or it may be applied to such massive objects 
as bridge platforms and columns in buildings. Mechan¬ 
ical motion of all sorts, such as tliat in camera shutters, 
relays, rotating contacts, the action of a spring, or 
weaving machinery may be observed. Variations in 
pressure or strain are commonplace measurements 
made with such devices. Whether they are made with 
general purpose oscilloscopes operated in conjunction 
with a transducer or if they are specially designed units 
is determined by the nature of the work, but, as we re¬ 
marked earlier, the simpler of these can be accom¬ 
plished with the general purpose instrument. 

Numerous electromagnetic measurements and 
studies are being carried on today using the general 
purpose Ovscilloscope. The interrelation between mag¬ 
netic and electrical phenomena makes such operations 
relatively simple. Motion of a conductor in a magnetic 
field will result in a voltage which can very readily be 
correlated with the original motion. Depending en¬ 
tirely on the transducing device, phenomena such as 
light and heat come within the province of the general 
purpose device. Even the measurement of X rays and 
other kinds of rays are within its capabilities by using 
the Geiger counter as the transducer. 

These illustrations are but a few of the great number 
of applications, very many of which are shown and 
described in the industrial and scientific applications 
chapters. The educational applications of the general 
purpose oscilloscope also are very numerous and these 
too are described later in this text. 

Summary of General Purpose 
Oscilloscope Facilities 

If we select the significant features in the different 
classifications of general purpose oscilloscopes as a 
basis of comparison, neglecting for the moment all of 
the common characteristics, it is possible to develop a 
chart which will show the correlation between these 
features and the categories. Such a tabulation follows. 
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General Purpose Oscilloscopes 

Alternating Current 
Wide band (3 Me and higher) 
triggered sweep 
Z-axis amplifier 
timing markers* 
specific sweep speeds 
repetitive sweep (variable frequency) 
calibrator* 

Medium band (500 kc to 3 Me) 
triggered sweep* 

Z-axis amplifier* 

repetitive sweep (variable frequency) 
calibrator* 

Low band (up to 500 kc) 
triggered sweep* 

repetitive sweep (variable frequency) 

Direct Current 
Low band (d-c to 300kc) 
repetitive sweep (variable frequency) 
triggered sweep* 
timing markers* 

*available in some instruments. 

Other significant specifications may have been se¬ 
lected in addition to those shown, but the list above is 
representative of what one might expect when the de¬ 
vice is identified in terms of the vertical-amplifier 
bandwidth. 

The Special Purpose Oscilloscope 

Again we encounter a wide variety of instruments. 
Special purpose oscilloscopes are of singular character 
in that each device is designed to perform just one role. 
It may be designed to serve an industry by being cali¬ 
brated in terms of the units used in that industry. It 
may be a device which is not a complete oscilloscope, 
but instead is the cathode-ray tube and its power sup¬ 
ply only, thus allowing it to be used as simply a cath¬ 
ode-ray indicator or display. As we remarked earlier, 
many varied services may be performed by the oscillo¬ 
scope so that any instrument which fits a field of 
activity especially well might be viewed as a special 
purpose device. 

In view of the myriads of measurements which are 
possible with the equipment, it is hoped that a few ex¬ 
amples will suffice in this introductory chapter. All of 
those given are described in terms of the basic phe¬ 
nomena and not the means employed to accomplish the 
display. The story of the transducer, the phenomenon¬ 
converting device, is a long one, and is discussed in the 
chapter devoted to scientific and industrial applica¬ 
tions. The fact that an oscilloscope may be designated 


as a special purpose device does not immediately re¬ 
move It from the electronic or the electrical industry, 
and place it in one of the nonelectrical classifications. 
It may be used in all branches of science, industry, and 
education. It becomes special purpose because it is de¬ 
signed to best fit a certain need, and its utility as a 
general purpose device is kept to a minimum if it exists 
at all. 


Catbode-Ray-Tube Indicator 

The simplest example of a special purpose oscillo¬ 
scope, although in reality it is not an oscilloscope, but 
rather just a cathode-ray-tube indicator, is shown in 
Fig. 1-23. It consists of a cathode-ray tube, its power 
supply, and the required beam-positioning controls. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs 

Fig 1-23.—Unit including only cathode-ray tube, power sup¬ 
ply, and beam-pobitiomng circuits 


All amplifiers and time-base systems are missing, it 
being assumed that whatever systems are required to 
make the device perform its function (exclusive of the 
power supply) will be furnished externally. As shown, 
the tube may as readily be the balance indicator in a 
bridge as the modulation indicator in a transmitter. As 
a matter of fact, this and several other brands of like 
devices are offered in this manner to fit any applica¬ 
tion which requires a cathode-ray display tube using 
an electrostatically deflected cathode-ray tube. 

Modulation Monitor 

An elaboration of the fundamental device appears in 
Fig. 1-24, This unit is a special purpose oscilloscope 
designed specifically for monitoring the output of trans¬ 
mitters and is called a cathode-ray modulation monitor. 
It is more elaborate than the basic indicator in that it 
contains the means for showing the modulated wave 
envelope as well as the trapezoidal modulation pattern. 
It contains a variable tuned circuit tunable over a fre- 
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Courtesy Du Mont Labs 
Fig. 1-24—Cathode-ray unit used to monitor the output of a 
transmitter. 


quency range of from 0 4 to 40 Me and a variable-fre¬ 
quency time-base or sweep system covering a range of 
from al)out 15 cps to above 30,000 cps. The tuned cir¬ 
cuit feeds the carrier signal to the device for either 
wave-envelope or trapezoidal-pattern display. 



Courtesy Aeroqu%p Corp 

Fig. 1-25.—(A) Measurement of static and transient pres¬ 
sures using an Aeroquip hydrauliscope, (B) device being used 
to check out the hydraulic system of the Martin 2-0-2. 


B-H Curve Tracer 

The B-H curve tracer shown in Fig. 1-12 is another 
example of a special purpose oscilloscope, being in¬ 
tended specifically for the investigation of magnetic 
materials. It contains all of the elements of the funda¬ 
mental cathode-ray oscilloscope, but these are arranged 
in such fashion as to be unavailable for general purpose 
work, and yet aflFord the utmost in convenience for the 
special purpose for which it was designed. It is the first 
of the instruments we have shown which contains a 
transducer, by means of which a phenomenon of one 
kind, in this case magnetic, is converted into voltage for 
application to the deflection system inside the cathode- 
ray tube. 

Aircraft Measurements 

The application of the cathode-ray oscilloscope to 
the measurement of static and transient pressures in 
the hydraulic system of an airplane is shown in Figs, 


I-25 A and B. This is a special purpose instrument used 
in conjunction with a transducer which transforms the 
pressure levels into equivalent voltages and applies 
them to the deflection system of the electrostatic t)q)e 
of cathode-ray tube. The essential elements of a con¬ 
ventional cathode-ray oscilloscope are contained within 
the main cabinet, but in order to afford utmost con¬ 
venience in the application for which the equipment 
was designed, only those controls are available as are 
essential to the attainment of its objective. 

Polar Co-ordinate Indicator 

Still another example of a special purpose oscillo¬ 
scope is shown in Fig. 1-26. This device, called a polar 
co-ordinate indicator, is designed for the study of 
rotating machinery of all kinds, and ideally suits the 
needs of the automotive industiy for the study of dis¬ 
tributor action, motor and generator brushes, and the 
like. Further details about this device and the Hydrau- 
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C ourtcsv Du Mont Labs 
Fifi. 1-26.—Cathocic-ray polar co-ordinator designed for the 
study of rotating machinery. 

lisco])e will he found in the cliapter devoted to scientific 
and industrial applications. 

Servicing Unit 

An example of a special purpose oscillo.scope of the 
simpler variety and intended for radio and television 
applications in the maintenance and manufacturing 
fields is shown in Fig. 1-27. It contains a variety of 
signal .sources for all kinds of alignment operations and 
a cathode~ray oscilloscope for display purposes. All 



Fig. Philco 7008 f-m and television alignment instru- 

metit which contains a basic oscilloscope unit. 


are hou.sed within a single cabinet. The oscilloscope 
portion contains the necessary beam-positioning con¬ 
trol, a vertical amplifier, and a single-frequency sine- 
wave sweep necessary for alignment purposes. Of 
course, the device as a whole al.so is u.seful in those 
operations which require the services of various signal 
sources in connection with maintenance and produc¬ 
tion tests and measurements. 

Concluding Remcorks 

So much for the general introduction to the different 
kinds of oscilloscopes. We are aware that some of the 
statements made here may not be as meaningful a.s one 
may desire, luit this is due solely to the fact that so 
much more follows and we are attempting to advance 
in small stages. This introduction is intended to merely 
highlight the salient points. Because of the ramifica¬ 
tions of oscillography, boundaries must be imposed on 
the breadth of any discussion because some features 
demand an api)rcciation of the underlying principles. 
Since these are given later in the text, we felt it ad¬ 
visable to refrain from even mentioning certain appli¬ 
cations, and above all. from describing fully the poten¬ 
tialities of different instruments. 

The examples chosen for discussion and illustration 
do not imply any preference, nor do the omissions of 
certain manufacturers’ products reflect in any way 
upon th(*ir products. It is just that space prevents illus¬ 
trating every available device. Some manufacturers are 
more prominent)}^ represented than others, but only 
because they produce a greater variety of instruments. 
The absence of some oscilloscopes from the list of per¬ 
formance .specifications in Chapter 22 is due either to 
the unavailability of the information or to the fact that 
the instruments made their a]>pearance after the book 
was on the press. Approximately 80 different models 
of oscilloscopes are described later, and this is a very 
substantial coverage of the commercial market. We 
repeat here what we have said before, namely, that 
comparison of instruments can best be accomplished 
by an analysis of the performance specifications, and 
now w’e add that after those findings arc made, the rep¬ 
utation of the manufacturer and what he puts into his 
product must be given cognizance also. 

The omission of a reference to some special applica¬ 
tion which may come to the mind of the reader is not 
a sign that it has been either neglected or forgotten. 
More than likely, it will be found somewhere else in 
this book, for every attempt lias been made to cover the 
field of oscillography as completely as possible, bearing 
in mind that the content of this fiook is devoted to the 
application of the cathode-ray-tube oscilloscope as it 
relates to measurements, research, and education. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ELECTROSTATIC DEFLECTION AND FOCUSING 


Two l)asic phenomena pertinent to utility of the 
cathode-ray tul)e are focusing and deflection. The first 
of these is control of the electrons issuing from the 
emitter so that they will lx; formed into a concentrated 
beam which will produce a sharp, bright trace on the 
screen of the tube. This action is paramount in every 
cathode-ray tube regardless of its type or ultimate pur¬ 
pose. It governs the application of the tube as a display, 
in that a ]K)orly focused electron l)eam will impair the 
usefulness of the device as a whole. If the amount of 
defocusing is extreme, it will prevent the appearance of 
any sort of defined trace on the screen; instead of a 
trace, the screen will display a dim glow of light across 
its entire surface. Obviously, therefore, proper focus¬ 
ing is a very important action. 

Focusing has a substantial effect upon the intensity 
of the trace, because it determines the area in which 
the electrons strike the atoms of the screen material. 
The smaller this area, the greater is the concentration 
of energy imparted to the atoms of the screen coating 
by the impinging electnms. The focusing of the elec¬ 
tron beam has its equivalent in the focusing of a light 
beam by means of lenses so as to concentrate the maxi¬ 
mum amount of light on a very small area. 

Electrons in motion behave in many respects like 
light rays, and can be focused by means of electron 
lenses which are specially shaped electrostatic or elec¬ 
tromagnetic fields. Just as a light lens can alter the 
direction of light rays, so can electrostatic and electro¬ 
magnetic fields alter the direction of movement of 
electrons. This action is known as refraction, or bend¬ 
ing. How it is done will be explained in this chapter. 

The need for focusing the emitted electrons into a 
Ix'am ari.ses from the condition that the source of emis¬ 





Fig. 2-1. — Paths 
of electrons after 
leaving emitting 
surface of cathode. 


sion releases electrons which are scattered in many 
forward directions as shown in Fig. 2-1. Only a por¬ 
tion of the electrons emitted eventually reach a single 
focus, but a satisfactory emitter in an electron gun re¬ 
leases a sufficiently great number of electrons per unit 
time so that, even if only a relatively limited quantity 
of these are properly focused, an electron beam of ade¬ 
quate density is obtained. 

Focusing is one of the functions of the electron gun, 
although focusing of the beam by elements entirely 
within the gun is accomplished only in the electrostatic 
deflection type of cathode-ray tube. In those which 
are known as the electromagnetic type, only a part of 
the focusing action is accomplished by the elements 
within the gun assembly. This portion is electrostatic 
even if the tube is of the magnetic kind. The remainder, 
and by far the more important action, takes place 
within the physical boundaries of the gun, although not 
between elements which are an integral part of the gun. 


INITIAL PRINCIPAL 
F0CUSIN6 FOCUSING 
AREA AREA 

lVlr 




CATHODE CONTROL FOCUSING a 
GRID ACCELERATING 
ANODES 


Fig. 2-2.—Relative positions of elements of electron gun 
within electrostatic cathode-ray tube. 


The electromagnetic focusing coil is placed in proxim¬ 
ity to one of the gun elements, but it is not actually a 
part of the gun. The relative positions of these ele¬ 
ments for both electrostatic and electromagnetic type 
tubes are shown in Figs. 2-2 and 2-3. 

Relative to the system wherein the electron gun ele¬ 
ments perform the entire focusing, that is, the electro¬ 
statically focused tube, the gun contains the required 
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Fig. 2-3.—Relative positions of electron-gun elements and 
focus coil of electromagnetic cathcxle-ray tube. 


clcclrun lenses, which are specially shaped electrostatic 
fields formed between electrically charged cylinders 
arranged in axial .symmetry. Although the basic action 
of electrostatic fields is generally well-known, certain 
aspects of such fields as employed in electron optics, 
or as emidoyed for focusing in cathode-ray tulies, are 
unusual. Hiey differ so much from everyday applica¬ 
tions in racli(» tubes tliat they deserve more than just 
casual comment. 

In the electromagnetically focused tube, both elec¬ 
trostatic and electromagnetic focusing are employed, 
lliis may seem paradoxical in the light of the identifi¬ 
cation. Actually, such is not the ca.se, because that por¬ 
tion of the electrostatic focusing sy.stem which is used 
in both types of tubes has fdher functions, too, which 
are common to all types of cathode-ray tubes. Its con¬ 
tribution to focusing is not its ])rimary function, as will 
be shown later, which is why the principal focusing 
system remains the basis of identification. 

As a general rule, electrostatic focusing is employed 
in cathode-ray oscillographs and .synchroscopes and in 
small-size television picture displays. It is also used in 
tubes utilized in other types of equipment, such as the 
various kinds of radar apparatus. Electromagnetic 
focusing is generally employed in television receivers 
which develog large-size pictures and in the larger- 
size tubes used in radar and shnilar apparatus; sel¬ 
dom, if ever, is it used in cathode-ray oscillographs for 
laboratory and maintenance applications. 

In order to explain how electrostatic and electro¬ 
magnetic focusing and deflection are accomplished, we 
shall review in brief the pertinent highlights of electron 
fundamentals. While doing so we shall assume a cer¬ 
tain background, and stress only those points which 
are important to the subject at hand. 


Tha Elemental Chargee 

Usually, when we think about electric current, we 
have in mind the electron in motion. While it is true 
that both the elemental negative charge and the ele¬ 
mental ix>sitive charge (the electron and the proton) 
are capable of motion, the electron, having a mass of 
about 1/1850 of the proton, is the more mol)ile of the 
two and is responsilde for conduction currents through 
metals, vacuum tubes, and other radio components. 
Atoms of gases which bear a preponderance of posi¬ 
tive charges because electrons have l)een removed from 
the atom, thereby forming positive ions, also can move 
as an electric current, as in the ca.se of the ga.seous 
rectifier tube, but such convection currents are only of 
limited interest at the moment. It is the electron cur¬ 
rent which concerns us mo.st. 

Although an electron has never been seen, many 
things about it are known: at least, certain ideas have 
been advanced, which .so far have withstood the on¬ 
slaughts of critical examination and experiment. 
Among these is the mass of the electron. In most appli¬ 
cations, esi)ecially in connection with radio and allied 
activities, the velocity of the electron is very low. At 
such .speeds, or when at rest, it behaves as if it had a 
mass of approximately X 10—*'^ grams. Its mass, 
however, is not a fixed quantity ; in.stead, it is a variable 
w^hich dej)end.s upon its velocity. If the velocity is less 
than one-tenth of the speed of light (186,000 miles per 
.second), the change in mass is negligible from that 
established for it when at rest. From the practical 
viewpoint, such velocity is obtained with accelerating 
voltages approximating 2,500 volts. At voltages in 
excess of this value, the nia.ss increa.ses; at about 
10,0(X) volts, the electron velocity approximates about 
one-fifth of the speed of light, and at about 1,000,000 
volts, which is far beyond anything ever encountered 
in the conventional cathode-ray tubes, the electron is 
traveling at about 95 per cent of the speed of light. 

Einstein showed that electron velocity can never at¬ 
tain the .speed of light because of its increase in mass, 
which would reach infinity at the speed of light. The 
change in mass with velocity is expressed by the equa¬ 
tion 


in 



where m = the mass in grams of the electron at rest 
the apparent mass in grams at the new 
velocity 

V = the velocity in centimeters per second 
c = the velocity of light in centimeters per 
second (3 x 10'^). 
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If expressed in terms of the accelerating voltage 
active upon the electron, its apparent mass at the new 
velocity is 

= + 1.94 X 10-«£) (2-2) 

where m and ma are as before and E is the accelerating 
potential expressed in conventional volts^ 

The interest in these figures does not lie in the need 
for mathematics when learning the operation of the 
tul)e, but rather as a means of fortifying the statements 
relative to the conditions of operation as the electron 
vel(x:ity is increased with high accelerating voltages. 
Lest we digress too far, let it suffice for the moment to 
say that the increased brilliance of the trace, accom¬ 
plished by increasing the accelerating voltage, is re¬ 
lated to the apparent increase in the mass of the elec¬ 
tron as its velocity is increased. By virtue of the in¬ 
creased speed and mass, the electron is given increased 
energy, which in turn is transformed into increased 
brilliance at the point where the l>eam strikes the atoms 
of the screen material. 

The amounts of electricity ref)resented by the two 
kinds of elemental charges are equal, although far too 
small individually to he of any practical utility. Spe¬ 
cifically, the elemental charge, whether positive or 
negative, is of the order of 1.59 X coulomb. Any 
useful value of current, no matter how little it may be, 
usually represents the movement of prodigious num¬ 
bers of electrons. One microampere of current requires - 
that about 6 X 10^^, or 6 million million, electrons 
advance past a point in the circuit in one second. This 
is a fantastic amount, but fortunately one which need 
not be kept in mind. In the final analysis, we concern 
ourselves usually with the over-all quantity of elec¬ 
tricity which is transported in a unit time, rather than 
with the number of individual electrons. 

Just as a matter of comparison, we might mention 
that when 6 X 10^® electrons move j^ast a point in one 
second, one ampere of current is said to flow in the 
circuit and this corresponds to the transportation of 
one coulomb of electricity. Thus it is clear to see that 
the significance of the elemental charge as a certain 
amount of electricity is negligible. Yet it is important 
from the viewpoint of study, because the behavior of 
great quantities of electricity can be studied by noting 
the behavior of small quantities. In other words, the 
l^havior of electric current can be learned by noting 
the behavior of a single electron, because all electrons 
are alike, regardless of origin. 

* Terman, F. E., **Radio Engineers' Handbook," 1st cd., 
p. 277, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, N. Y., 1943. 


Cumnt Without Conductom 

W^hen we think of electric current or electrons in 
motion, we customarily associate the current with 
some confining medium or transporting path, as, for 
example, a wire. This is a commonplace condition in 
electrical circuitry, yet not necessarily a “must” condi¬ 
tion. In other words, it is not necessary that a metallic 
conducting imth be present in order tliat electrons flow^ 
in a directed path and constitute electron current. The 
operation of a vacuum tube demonstrates that a metal¬ 
lic conducting path is not essential; the grid, plate, and 
screen current within the tube advance through 
“space” without benefit of conducting paths. The 
physical conducting paths appear at the elements and 
the circuits connected to the elements. The cathode- 
ray tube is another example of electron flow through 
space. 

These references to conductorless paths for current 
should not he misconstrued as implying that a so- 
called open circuit is an operative system. Direct elec¬ 
tron flow through space occurs only under proper con¬ 
ditions. For the present, we are concerned solely with 
electron currents w'hich are identified as conduction 
currents when they advance through wires, and we 
take for granted that wire circuits as paths are com¬ 
plete in every respect. We raise this point because the 
properties of electron currents as associated w’ith wire 
conducting systems are applicable to like currents 
which are traveling through space. 

Although we speak freely about vacuum-tube cur¬ 
rents as being electrons in motion, we seldom think 
of them as having the properties of current in a wire 
Ix'cause we have no occasion to consider these effects 
inside of many vacuum-tube devices. For example, an 
important attribute of the electron in motion is a mag¬ 
netic field which surrounds the moving charge. Seldom 
do we pay any heed to this phenomenon in a high- 
vacuum rectifier tulx, in an amplifier tube, or in an 
oscillator tube. Admittedly, the movement of electrons 
through such devices is not in the form of a concen¬ 
trated beam; if it were so, there might possibly be a 
remote association with a similar current through a 
wire. In the case of the cathode-ray tube, however, 
the electrons are confined into a narrow path; there¬ 
fore, there is a closer similarity between a stream of 
electrons moving through a wire, and one advancing 
through this tube. 

But it is not this similarity which forces us to stress 
the condition. Instead it is that not only does the elec¬ 
tron stream within the cathode-ray tube possess every 
property of an electron current, especially the associ¬ 
ated magnetic field, but also that the operation of the 
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tube depends in part upon several phenomena which 
are tied in with the magnetic field. Electromagnetic 
focusing would be impossible without the magnetic 
attribute of the electron beam. The same, of course, is 
true as far as electromagnetic deflection is concerned. 

The absence of concentration of electrons in a va¬ 
cuum tube does not remove the electron stream from 
the conditions described as the basic laws of electricity 
and magnetism as applied to electric current—^those 
conditions which are, of necessity, associated with the 
beam of electrons in the cathode-ray tube. Both are 
governed by identical laws; it is just that these laws 
are of more immediate interest in the cathode-ray tube 
than in the ordinary vacuum tube. The electrons ad¬ 
vancing through a conventional vacuum tube are sur¬ 
rounded by a magnetic field, but it is unimportant in 
that case because the ordinary manner of application 
of such tubes does not require recognition of this field. 
In the cathode-ray tube, not only does the magnetic 
field demand recognition, but also it is put to good use. 

Stortionary Chcorges 

Not all of our dealings with electrons in connection 
with the operation of the cathode-ray tube are re¬ 
stricted to charges in motion—that is, dynamic elec¬ 
tricity, A good deal of what takes place within the 
cathode-ray tube is the result of the behavior of elec¬ 
trons at rest, of the positive charge at rest. While it is 
true that we cannot create a positively charged plate 
without first making electrons move away from that 
plate, leaving a residual net positive charge, we ordi¬ 
narily ignore this transient motion of the electron. Con¬ 
ditions are considered only after the electron has come 
to rest somewhere else, where it sets up a negatively 
charged surface. 

If these statements remind you of ‘'charged*' bodies 
of surfaces, the basis of operation of the conventional 
vacuum tube wherein the elements act as charged sur¬ 
faces, or even the principle of operation of a capacitor, 
your thinking is along correct lines. Many of the per¬ 
formance capabilities of the cathode-ray tube stem 
from the creation of a “charged** state in some of the 
components which are part of its structure. The elec¬ 
trostatic fields and lines of force existing between 
these charged surfaces account for such actions as elec¬ 
trostatic focusing and deflection, because they deter¬ 
mine the paths of electrons which pass under their 
influence. 

Taking into account the properties of current and 
the fields between charged surfaces, we shall see that 
the basis of focusing and deflection is the establishment 
of certain paths for the emitted electrons and the beam 
by these phenomena. To discuss each completely is 


beyond the scope of this book, yet a review of the basic 
principles is essential. This can be done most easily 
by grouping the actions into electrostatics and mag¬ 
netics and discussing each separately. The discussion 
will, however, l>e limited to those subjects within each 
group which are most directly associated with the title 
of this text. 

Electric Fields and Lines oi Force 

It is a basic law of physics that unlike charges at¬ 
tract each other and that like charges repel each other. 
The development of this law consumed time and effort 
in experiment, observation, and analysis. Originally, 
when it was noted that bodies bearing charges reacted 
in a certain manner upon each other, the general ap¬ 
proach was that some sort of “action at a distance** 
was taking place. Among the early investigators, Fara¬ 
day was a strong objector to this philosophy. Eventu¬ 
ally he conceived the idea that something existed “be¬ 
tween** the bodies which displayed attraction and re¬ 
pulsion for each other. The result was the concept of 
electric fields and lines of force as being in the space 
between the objects. 

The graphical presentations of the electric field and 
the lines of force, are strictly mental devices, to assist 
in visualizing certain phenomena. Sometimes it is con¬ 
venient to think of the field lines or the lines of force 
as having certain physical properties; but these prop¬ 
erties are nothing but explanations of what happens, 
not the cause. By accepting these concepts as a work¬ 
ing tool without trying to demonstrate validity, it will 
be easier to comprehend the subject of fields, and in 
particular electron lenses. 

By an electrostatic field or electric field, the physi¬ 
cist means a special condition of space around every 
elemental charge of either polarity. By the special 
condition of space, the physicist means that energy, 
attributable to the charge, exists around it. Moreover, 
this energy is capable of exerting a force upon another 
charge. Thus every elemental charge, whether isolated 
in space or resting upon the surface of a body, is in¬ 
separably associated with an electrostatic field, which 
may be called a field of energy. Or, if we examine the 
condition from the viewpoint of the force which it 
may exert upon another charge, then the electrostatic 
or electric field is a field of force. 

Since the field is one of energy or force, neither of 
which is a substance, the field is invisible, and it is 
detectable only by its effects. Such effects are the forces 
which the field is capable of exerting upon something 
susceptible to it, and such a “something** is another 
charge or charges. 

Now, recalling that every elemental charge has a 
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field of its own, and placing a charge A within the field 
of another charge B, if we say that the field of A is 
capable of exerting a force upon charge B, we are 
stating only a part of the truth. In reality, charge B 
also has a field, so that the field of A is acting upon 5, 
and the field of B is acting upon A. 

When we speak about forces being present in a field 
and l)etng the effect of the field, it must be remembered 
that this is a mutual condition involving all of the 
fields due to all of the charges. The manifestation of 
these forces is the action described by the basic laws 
of physics—the attraction l)etween unlike charges and 
the repulsion between like charges. 

Now, force not only has magnitude, but is also a 
directed quantity. That is, it acts in a definite direction. 
(Such a quantity is called a vector.) If we say that a 
field is perceivable by its effects and these effects are 
forces, then the effects (forces) have both direction 
and magnitude. Here we have a clue to the means of 
representing the field as a whole, or rather, a means of 
illustrating the special condition of either the space 
around a charge, or the condition of space between 
charges. 

What is done is to use lines which show the direc¬ 
tion of action of the forces present in the field. We 
might describe these lines as being the paths of the 
force or the paths over which the force would be 
exerted; if the force is applied to move a charge, the 
motion of the charge would be along such a line. 
Hence the physicist s artifice of lines of force as the 
pattern of the electrostatic field. This makes sense 
and is a very convenient method of presentation be¬ 
cause it does inform about the condition of the space. 

Admittedly, such a direction line alone is not all the 
information alxiut the forces present within a field, 
l)ecause it lacks data relative to the magnitude of the 
force. However, if we are interested only in the general 
pattern of the field, and not in the exact constants of a 
specific field, we can do without the magnitudes of 
force at different points in the field. Such actually is 
the case; the pattern of the electrostatic field between 
two unlike and between two like charges is of much 
more value to us than the actual distribution of forces. 
This is so because our object now is the presentation 
of information alxiut the purpose of the lines of force 
and their behavior, rather than the actual magnitudes. 
So the stage is set for the picturization of an electro¬ 
static field and lines of force. 

Th# Reid Betwera Unlike Chargee 

In Fig. 2-4 is shown the electrostatic field between 
two unlike charges. These need not be two elemental 
charges of unlike sign; they could just as readily be 



Fig. 2-4. — Electro¬ 
static field between two 
unlike charges. 


accumulations of unlike charges—all of one sign in 
one group distributed around the surface of a sphere, 
and all of opposite sign similarly distributed on the 
surface of another sphere. The general nature of the 
field will be the same for both of these conditions, 
although it must be said that such a pattern will not 
hold for all configurations of the body which mounts 
the charges. When the sJiape of the field sources is 
spherical and the charges are unlike, the pattern of the 
field is as shown in this illustration. A change in shape 
of a group of charges will cause a different type of 
field, as will be illustrated later. In the meantime, it is 
po.ssible to develop the information about the be¬ 
havior of the lines of force using this elemental field 
pattern, because the manner in which the lines of force 
behave is fundamental and not subject to specific con¬ 
figuration either of the field source or the field itself. 

Many interesting observations may be made about 
such a field in terms of the lines of force. F'or example, 
some lines of force are shown joining the two unlike 
charges which we shall assume to be separated by a 
certain distance. The actual dimension of this distance 
is unimportant. Other lines are shown incomplete. 
This, however, is purely a matter of limitations in 
illustrating, because every line of force between two 
charges joins these two charges. Therefore, if you can 
visualize such a thing, the lines of force issue from 
each charge in all directions and join the charges. 

The two charges in Fig. 2-4 are shown relatively 
close to each other. Such, however, need not be the 
case; the unlike charges can be far apart, without in 
any way changing the condition that lines of force 
from a negative charge will terminate on a positive 
charge, or vice versa. Theoretically, the amount of 
separation of the unlike charges is of no consequence. 

Then there is the matter of the space between the 
lines of force. This, too, is a limitation in illustrating. 
Actually there is no space between them; all the area, 
in all directions, is filled with lines of force. In draw¬ 
ing the field, we select certain lines only as being repre¬ 
sentative, and show them. 

As to the direction of the field, as shown by the 
arrowheads, it is the direction in which the force would 
be exerted along the line of force in accordance with a 
certain convention. This requires some elaboration. 
Two conventions exist for the direction of an electro¬ 
static field. One frequently used convention aissumes 
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such direction of the field as would be indicated if a 
test charge of positive polarity were placed into the 
field. The other convention, which is used in this book, 
assumes such direction of the field as would be indi¬ 
cated if the test charge placed into the field were of 
negative sign. Our preference for this convention is 
based on the fact that the electrostatic fields in the 
cathode-ray tube act on the electron, which has a nega¬ 
tive charge ; therefore, we avoid confusion by consider¬ 
ing that direction which conforms most closely to the 
final analysis of cathode-ray operation. 

Accordingly, the direction arrows point away from 
the negative charge and toward the positive charge, 
and show the direction in wdiich an electron would 
move when under the influence of the field. In this 
connection, we might mention that the field shown in 
Fig. 2-4 does not require the negative charge to ad¬ 
vance to the positive charge. It is possible to imagine 
these tw’o charges as being fixed in their respective 
positions, in which case conditions would remain con¬ 
stant and an electrostatic field of a certain direction, 
which could cause a certain motion on the part of an 
electron placed within the field, would he effective. 

Behavior of the Lines of Force 

Continuing with our discussion of the field between 
two unlike charges, as shown in Fig. 2-4, several very 
important comments must yet be made. Perhaps, from 
the viewq)oint of utility, these are more important than 
any made so far. We mentioned earlier that the effect 
of the field was the application of forces to those things 
which were susceptible to such forces. Let us consider 
for the moment the basic law' which states that unlike 
charges are attracted to each other. Such attraction 
often involves physical motion and, according to our 
convention, it would be a motion of the electron. 

Is such motion a function of the charges themselves, 
that is, their presence? Or, put differently, do the 
charges move of their own volition because they are of 
unlike polarity? According to theory, the answer is 
negative. It is true that the polarity of the charges 
determines the field, but the effect of the field as inter¬ 
preted in the motion of the charges is due to the be¬ 
havior of the lines of force. As stated earlier, these 
lines are aids to visualizing w'hat actually does happen, 
and have no independent existence outside of the 
imagination. Since they are imaginary, we may assign 
any properties we choose to help describe what actu¬ 
ally happens. One such property is that of lengthwise 
contraction; we assume that lines of force tend to 
shrink along their lengtli. For example, a line extend¬ 
ing from a positive charge to an electron, in shrink¬ 


ing, would draw the electron toward the charge. If the 
electrons were carried further away from the positive 
charge, the line of force would be stretched ; a mechan¬ 
ical force would l)e required to do this. Given the op¬ 
portunity, as determined by the mobility of the charges, 
the electric lines of force between the two charges will 
bring the charges together so as to satisfy the funda¬ 
mental condition of minimum length of the line of 
force. 

It is because of this, as well as a few other condi¬ 
tions, that a comparison is made betw'een the behavior 
of such lines of force and that of stretched rubber 
l)ands. Of course there are limits to the application of 
this analogy, but it is a reasonable one when we visual¬ 
ize the line of force as possessing energy which can be 
put to use, just as the stretched rubber band possesses 
energy which can be put to work. Most certainly the 
tendency of the stretched rubber band is to shorten 
it.self, and in so doing, to do w'ork. The same can be said 
alxnit the electric line of force. Given the opportunity 
to contract, the energy present along the line of force 
will l)e transformed into other forms of energy—^per¬ 
haps kinetic energy applied to the electron So as to get 
it to move, and of course, into heat. At any rate, the 
energy in the field, distrifmted along the lines of force, 
is capable of doing w'ork during the time that the lines 
of force contract. 

Another property of the lines of force is that lines 
active in the same direction appear to repel one an¬ 
other laterally. This accounts for the curvature of the 
lines of force wdiich join two charges at points other 
than on the straight-line axis between the charges. The 
line of force along the axis is straight because the 
amount of repulsion, from other lines laterally posi¬ 
tioned. is the same on all sides; in other words, the 
forces are symmetrical. However, at distances from 
the axis, the lines of force curve outward because of 
the greater amount of repulsive force ‘originating from 
the direction of the axis and less repulsive force origi¬ 
nating from the outer side of the force line. Neverthe¬ 
less, spaces still do not exist between the lines of force; 
the lines simply curve outward instead of being 
straight. 

This property of the lines of force l)etween two un¬ 
like charges may not have much bearing upon the 
behavior of such charges. Being subject to attractive 
forces, it is the shortening of the line of force along its 
length which is the paramount action. However, the 
lateral repulsion between the lines of force with like 
direction is very important in the l)ehavior of like 
charges, which are dealt with in the paragraphs which 
follow. 
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Fig. 2-S. — Elec¬ 
trostatic field be¬ 
tween two like 
charges. 


The Field Between Like Chcogee 

Fig. 2-5 sliow.s a pattern of the electrostatic field 
between two like charges. Whether they are two posi¬ 
tive or two negative charges is immaterial; we show 
two of the latter simply as a matter of choice. If they 
were two positive charges, the field would still be the 
same. 

Let us examine this field pattern somewhat critic¬ 
ally. The first condition we note is that there seem to 
be no termination for the lines of force. Why not? 
The answer is simply that we show only a portion of 
the fields associated with these two like charges. In 
reality, each of these two like charges has its own field 
with a charge of opposite sign located at some remote 
point. It is to these unlike charges that the lines of 
force shown in the figure continue. In other words, 
when we show the field between two like charges, we 
really are showing only that section of each of two 
fields, extending between two unlike charges, which is 
in the proximity of the two like charges. 

It is conceivable, in theory, to vi.sualize these two 
like charges isolated in space, each with its field ex¬ 
tending to infinity, and to describe a direction for each 
line of force according to its effect upon a “test” elec¬ 
tron (one which is placed in the field for determina¬ 
tion of lines of force). In accordance with this idea, 
the directions of the lines of force which face each other 
would be the same. However, the reason for tying in 



Fig, 2-6. — Com¬ 
bined electrostatic 
field between like 
and unlike charges. 


the two like charges under consideration with two 
other charges of opposite sign is that it permits the 
closest correlation with what is to follow during the 
discussion of the cathode-ray tube. Fig. 2-6 is the 
drawing we shall use for discussion from this point 
on; this is the same, in substance, as Fig. 2-5, with the 
addition of the “remote” charges. 

A few differences exist between the two drawings, 
but in the main these are due to perspective, rather 
than to any actual difference in conditions. What we 
have done is to reorient ourselves relative to the 
imaginary lines of force. The fact that we illustrate 
two pairs of like charges instead of a single pair does 
not complicate the discussion. Whether it is a single 
pair of like charges or two pairs, the question remains 
the same—“What is the basis of the repulsion between 
like charges?” Remembering that the attraction be¬ 
tween unlike charges is attributable to the contracting 
pro|)erties of the lines of force, it is not too far-fetched 
to suppose that the repulsion likewise is due to some 
action on the part of the lines of force. 

This is the case; it is the lateral repulsion between 
lines of force having like direction, which is responsible 
for the repulsion between charges. As is evident in the 
illustration, the direction of the lines of force facing 
each other and which join the two pairs of unlike 
charges is the same; these lines feel repulsive forces 
between them. Being attached to the lines, the charges 
likewise feel the same forces and move apart. It is 
necessary to understand that the repulsion between 
similarly directed lines of force does not depend upon 
motion of the charges. In fact it is the reverse; the 
motion of the charges is due to the repulsive forces. 
These exist even if motion of the charges responsible 
for the fixed field cannot take place because of the 
nature of the system. 

Relative to the pattern of the field shown in Fig. 
2-6, another significant condition must be mentioned. 
This is the flattening of the facing lines of force as the 
consequence of the repulsion between them. While this 
may not have a great meaning with respect to the 
actual action, the change in the configuration of the 
lines of force so that they run almost parallel to each 
other is a very important point. To state why this is so 
at this time would be premature in the organization of 
this discussion. All that we shall say here is that we 
should bear that condition in mind for future reference, 

ALthis stage you may be wondering about the con¬ 
nection between the field as shown in Fig. 2-6 and 
what happens in the cathode-ray tube. The justification 
for showing the relationship tetween like charges is 
twofold. First, the type of configuration of the facing 
lines of force shown in Fig. 2-6 is a very close approach 
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to what will be found in the cathode-ray-tube electro¬ 
static focusing system. The second reason is to explain 
the background of the action whereby an electron 
moves away from a negatively charged body. This 
could not be done very well using the field between 
two unlike charges. 

On the whole, the field patterns shown in Figs. 2-4 
and 2-6 serve well as background for the field pat¬ 
terns which will be found not only in the electrostatic 
focusing systems, but also in the deflection systems. 
Much more could be said, but it will he held in abey¬ 
ance until later, when the expansion of these basic 
ideas will permit a much closer correlation with actual 
conditions of tube performance. 

Charged Bodies 

Expanding upon the basic conditions which we have 
described, it stands to reason that if a body or a sur¬ 
face is made to bear a preponderance of a charge of a 
single sign, that body will, in principle, display the 
same electrical effects as a single charge of the same 
sign. Of course, the magnitude of the effect will natur¬ 
ally be much greater, because there are many more 
charges present. Therefore, if we arrange one surface 
to bear a preponderance of electrons and another to 
bear a prejxinderance of positive charges, and these 
two surfaces are placed so as to face each other, but 
are separated, an electrostatic field will exist between 
the two charged surfaces. The space between the sur¬ 
faces will be filled with lines of force which will have 
a certain direction. 

Such a system is shown in Fig. 2-7. The voltage 
source 5, with an arbitrary difference of potential be¬ 
tween its terminals, is connected to two parallel metal 
plates A and C. Prior to the application of the voltage, 
a condition of electrical equilibrium existed on the 
two plates; equal numbers of unlike charges resided 
on each of the plates, therefore, the space between the 
plates was devoid of any field. 

When the voltage is applied, this two-plate “con¬ 
denser,” with air separation between, becomes 
“charged” like any ordinary electrical capacitor would. 


Fig. 2-7. —Elcc- 
trostatic iield be¬ 
tween two charged 
plates. 
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One of the plates A bears a preponderance of posi¬ 
tive charges and the other plate C bears a preponder¬ 
ance of negative charges by virtue of the polarity of 
the charging source; an electrostatic field is created 
between the plates and the space is filled with lines of 
force. In view of what was said earlier, we need not 
comment on the origin of the lines of force; if anything 
deserves comment, it is the configuration of this field 
as compared to the field between two unlike charges as 
previously illustrated. 

Between the plates, the field is made up of lines of 
force which are straight, and we may assume that they 
are uniformly distributed within the boundaries of the 
plates l)ecause the separation between the plates is 
small compared to the other dimensions of the sur¬ 
faces. If we neglect the conditions near the borders of 
the two plates, the number of lines of force penetrating 
any unit area of surface on the plates will be the same 
everywhere on the plate. Such a distribution of lines 
of force constitute a unijorm field; this condition 
would not hold if the plates were not parallel. 

As to why the lines of force which join the charges 
on the two plates are straight, rather than both straight 
and curved as shown in Fig. 2-4—that too is simple 
to explain. To begin with, charges made to reside upon 
a flat surface will normally distribute themselves uni¬ 
formly over the surface. With large numbers of charges 
residing on each of the plates, there are many lines of 
force. Each of these, with the exception of the fringe 
at the boundaries of the plates, feels equal to repulsive 
forces all around it. With forces of equal magnitude 
tending to repel each line from all directions, the bal¬ 
ancing of these forces leaves the line straight. 

The curvature of the lines of force at the borders 
already has been explained in discussing the two 
charges of Fig. 2-4. These lines curve outward be¬ 
cause the repelling force issuing from the area between 
the two plates exceeds the force which stems from the 
area on the outside of the lines. The result is outward 
curving lines of force. This nonuniform fringe field 
usually can be neglected. 

Regarding the direction of the field, we follow the 
previous convention, namely that direction as would 
be defined by its action upon an electron. Therefore, 
the line of force points away from the negatively 
charged plate and toward the positively charged plate. 

Energy of the Field 

Several very interesting and important observations 
can be made about such an electrostatic field. First, 
the creation of it requires work, or energy, because the 
separation of negative charges from positive charges is 
accomplished only by the application of some force. 
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Moreover, as more and more electrons are removed, 
the attractive force of the remaining charges upon the 
electrons becomes greater and greater. In like man¬ 
ner, the accumulation of electrons on the other plate 
also becomes increasingly difficult, since like charges 
repel; therefore, force must be exerted to push these 
negative charges onto the so-called negative plate. As 
more and more electrons are piled onto this plate, the 
repulsive force naturally increases and must be over¬ 
come in order to push more electrons onto that surface. 
In short, work must he done upon these electrons in 
order to get them to redistribute themselves in this 
manner. 

Bearing in mind that these electrons were initially 
at rest, some source must impart energy to them so as 
to cause them to move around through the circuit in a 
specific manner and specific direction—^against the 
natural forces which either bind them to each other or 
tend to make them repel each other, depending upon 
the polarity of the charges. This function of supplying 
energy to the electrons is performed by the device 
which ‘‘charges” the system. In Fig. 2-7, this is the 
battery B which can be replaced by a voltage source 
of some other type, such as a vacuum tube or a gen¬ 
erator, without altering the basic phenomena. The 
voltage source introduces the initial difference of po¬ 
tential or electromotive force (emf), which exists be¬ 
tween its terminals, necessary to make the electrons 
move around the circuit. 

As the negative charges are transferred from one 
plate to the other, they convey energy and gradually 
establish a corresponding difference of potential be¬ 
tween the plates themselves. The energy which the 
voltage supply imparted to the electron is transferred 
to the electrostatic field (between the plates) when the 
electron comes to rest. Therefore, we can view the 
difference of potential between the two parallel facing 
surfaces as representing the capabilities of the electro¬ 
static field to make electrons move, just as the initial 
difference of potential between the terminals of the 
voltage source enabled electrons to move through the 
system initially. 

The electrostatic field between the plates can make 
electrons move either between the plates, or through a 
conductor which Joins the two plates. The limit of 
movement of the negative charges under the influ¬ 
ence of the original voltage source is reached when 
the difference of potential established between the 
plates equals the difference of potential between the 
terminals of the battery. At this time, the magnitude 
of the attractive force of the positive charges on the 
positive plate and the magnitude of repulsive force of 


the negative charges on the negative plate are suffi¬ 
cient to offset the electromotive force (emf) repre¬ 
sented by the difference of potential, or voltage, of 
the battery. 

The time required for the difference of potential be¬ 
tween plates A and C to rise to the value of the voltage 
source S is a variable depending upon several fac¬ 
tors. None of these are of interest in connection with 
the systems used in cathode-ray tubes, whose opera¬ 
tion is now being explained. Practically, we can as¬ 
sume an instantaneous rise in potential, between the 
plates, to that of the voltage source B, Of course there 
always will be some time lag, but this is so slight from 
the usual practical viewpoint that it can be neglected 
over any range of frequencies presently encountered in 
cathode-ray-tube applications. 

The development of a detectable electrostatic field 
between the plates, or the setting up of lines of force 
between the plates, commences with the first electron 
which is transported, and the field becomes increas¬ 
ingly stronger (greater number of lines of force) as 
more and more electrons are removed from the positive 
plate and added to the negative plate. 

The ability of the electrons, accumulated on the 
negative plate, to hurdle the gap separating the plates is 
strictly a function of the intensity of the field; this, in 
turn, is a function of the amount of energy which is 
given the electrons by the so-called ‘‘charging” voltage 
source. If this voltage were gradually increased from 
zero, a value would be reached when so many electrons 
had been redistributed that the mutual attraction be¬ 
tween the positive charges on one plate and the elec¬ 
trons on the other plate would literally tear away the 
electrons from the negative surface, in a direction 
along the lines of force, and a ‘‘current” would flash 
across the gap. This current, or spark, would of course 
be momentary, but would nevertheless dissipate the 
entire field. 

A phenomenon of this type is an example of work 
being done on the electron, the action being across the 
space between the plates, rather than through any 
metallic conducting path around the plates. Since it is 
possible for the field to exert sufficient force upon the 
electrons on the negative plate so as to pull them to 
the positive plate, it stands to reason that if electrons 
were positioned between the plates they could be acted 
upon in similar manner. The motion of these space 
electrons would be governed by the forces present in 
the field, which in turn would correspond to the field 
intensity at the point where the electrons were located. 
This leads to the description of the field from the view¬ 
point of the forces present at various points in the 
field. 
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ForcM Acting On Spoiled Electrems 

Let us use, as the basis of our discussion, the illustra¬ 
tion in Fig. 2-8. This shows a uniform field existing 
between two parallel plates. We shall locate three 
electrons, a, b, and r, at three different points in the 
field. One of them, a, will be near the negatively 
charged plate; electron h will 1)e midway between the 
two charged plates; and electron c will be near the 
positively charged plate. All of them will feel the same 
pull toward the positive plate because of the direction 
of the field, and, what is more, all of them will ex¬ 
perience the same force making them move to the 
positive plate. Naturally, all will advance along lines 
of force. 

The movement of the electrons is not due solely to 
the attraction by the positively charged plate, A. A 
distinct contribution to this action is made by the nega¬ 
tively charged plate as well. During the time that the 
|X)sitively charged plate is attracting the electron, the 
negatively charged plate is repelling the electron to¬ 
ward the positive plate. Hence two forces, in the same 
direction, are acting upon the charge. 

If we imagine the electron located midway between 
the plates, in this case electron b, equal forces of at¬ 
traction and repulsion will move the charge in a single 
direction, i.e. toward plate A, The total force moving 
the electron will be the sum of these two individual 
forces, both, you will remember, acting simultaneously 
in the same direction. 

If the location of the electron is changed so that it is 
no longer midway between the plates but near the 
negatively charged plate, like electron a, the total force 
acting upon the electron will still be the same as be¬ 
fore. Although it is true that the magnitude of attract¬ 
ing force has been decreased due to the greater separa¬ 
tion between the charge and the positive plate, the 
magnitude of the repelling force has been correspond¬ 
ingly increased due to the greater proximity of the 
electron to the negative plate, thus maintaining the 
total force constant. 

Reversing the location of the electron, that is, locat¬ 
ing it near the positively charged plate A, as in the 
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case of electron c, does not change the force acting on 
the electron. The reduction of repelling force due to 
the increased separation between the charge and the 
negatively charged plate is compensated for by the 
corresponding increase in attractive force from the 
closer positively charged plate. 

Thus it is understandable, even without a mathe¬ 
matical analysis, that the electrostatic field acting upon 
the electron anywhere within such a uniform field is 
constant. This holds true for any one set of conditions 
which establishes the magnitude of the field and for 
any one set of plates separated by a fixed distance. 

The actual force in dynes experienced by the electron 
is of no consequence in this discussion. It can be small 
or it can be great, depending upon the difference of 
j)otential Ixjtween the plates A and C. The important 
detail to bear in mind is the direction in which the 
force acts, and tliat the force is constant throughout 
the field. 

Velocity of the Electron 

In connection with the transverse motion of the 
electron through the space between two plates, across 
which a difference of potential exists, it might be well 
to consider the velocity for future reference. In Fig. 
2-8 we assume several electrons at rest, placed within 
the field. Because of the action of the field upon these 
electrons, they will move toward plate A. In other 
words, the field is doing work on the electrons and 
accelerating them. This is equivalent to saying that the 
electron acquires energy—kinetic energy, the energy 
of motion. To sixjcify the magnitude of energy thus 
gained by the electron, it is customary to express it in 
teniis of electron volts of energy or simply electron 
volts. This conforms to a previous reference that volt¬ 
age was indicative of the energy possessed by an elec¬ 
tron. Consequently, if an electron which is located 
between two plates across which a difference of poten¬ 
tial of 300 volts exists, and the field accelerates the 
electron from the point of zero potential to the point of 
300 volts potential, or through 300 volts, the electron 
has gained 300 electron volts of kinetic energy. This is 
also described by saying that the electron has fallen 
through 300 volts, analogous to a falling object which 
loses potential energy and gains kinetic energy during 
the fall. Thus, if an electron falls through 60 volts, it 
has gained 60 electron volts of energy, or if the energy 
possessed by a moving electron is described as being 
3,000 electron volts, it means that the electron has been 
accelerated by, or has fallen through, 3,000 volts. 

Quite frequently, the velocity of an electron is ex¬ 
pressed in terms of electron volts, or more simply, 
volts. Thus if an electron were described as having a 
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velocity of 300 volts, it would mean the velocity which 
it acquired when falling through 300 volts, or when 
accelerated through 300 volts. The approximate veloc¬ 
ity corresponding to a number of volts is expressed by 
the equation 

V = 5.93 X 10^ X ^/E (2-3) 

where v is expressed in centimeters per second, and E 
is the difference of potential responsible for the ac¬ 
celeration of the electron. 

This equation is applicable to accelerating voltages 
of several thousand volts, at least to values which will 
not cause velocities which exceed about fifteen-hun¬ 
dredths that of light, where the change in mass of the 
electron due to its velocity starts to become significant. 
The final velocity of the electron when advancing 
through a field along the lines of force is of interest for 
several reasons. First, the equation shows that the final 
velocity is independent of the spacing between the 
plates and is proportional to the square root of the 
voltage across the plates. Second, the action of electro¬ 
static deflection involves the matter of electron speed, 
deflection voltages, and frequency of operation. 

Equipotential Points and Lines 

According to convention, when an electron advances 
from point A to point B through a circuit, as in Fig. 
2-9, the charge has moved from a point of lower poten¬ 
tial to a point of higher potential. To make the charge 
move through the circuit requires that work be done 
on it, which means that energy must be imparted to it. 
The source of this energy is the voltage supply, and 
the movement of the charge is accounted for by the 
fact that the voltage source sets up a difference of po¬ 
tential at different points throughout the system, in 
accordance with the constants of the system. 

At any point in the system, the potential of that 
point is a measure of the work which must be done 
upon the electron to make it advance from another 
point to the point in question. Therefore, it is possible 
to characterize a point in a system such as B in Fig. 
2-9, by reference to its potential with respect to some 
other iK)int—^as, for example, a zero-potential refer- 



Fig. 2-9. —In circuit 
shown, electrons move 
from AXoB because of 
electromotive force 
(cmf) supplied by bat¬ 
tery. 


ence point, such as A in the same illustration. When 
this is done, the direction of advance of the charge 
(current) in the circuit is indicated; also, the electri¬ 
cal level of that point in the system is stated. 

The use of the term “potentiaF' as an indicator of 
the electrical level, as a measure of the work which 
must be done upon a charge to get it to that point, and 
finally as a means of indicating the direction of move¬ 
ment of the charge, is not re.stricted to electrical cir¬ 
cuits; it can just as readily be applied to points in 
space. As a matter of fact, such reference to the poten¬ 
tial of f)oints in space is very essential in nonuniform 
structures, because it affords a means of indicating and 
describing the electron paths more conveniently than 
when the lines of force are shown. 

By definition, “the potential of a point is the work 
which must be done on a unit charge in order to trans¬ 
port it from a ground reference point to the point in 
question”. Since work is the product of force by dis¬ 
tance, the potential of a point in space is proportional 
to either force or distance when the other quantity is 
constant. We stated before that the force anywhere in 
a uniform field is constant at all points, which means 
that the potential of any point in a uniform field is pro¬ 
portional to the distance from the reference point. 

For example, in Fig. 2-10 we show the uniform field 
which exists between two surfaces one centimeter 
apart, with a difference of potential of 300 volts be¬ 
tween the two plates. If we select the negative plate as 
our reference point, the potential along any line of force 
between the two plates will increase progressively in 
whatever increments we may select from zero at the 
reference point (the negative plate) to the maximum 
(300 volts in this case) at the positive plate. The work 
which must be done on a charge in order to move it 
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Fig. 2-10.—Uniform field which exists between two charged 
plates (fringing disregarded). Point mid-way between plates 
will have potential of 150 volts, as shown. 
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from the reference point to another point midway be¬ 
tween the two plates along a line of force, amounts to 
half of what would have to he done to transport it to 
the positive plate. Consequently, a ix)int half-way up 
along the lines of force would have a potential of 150 
volts. 

If we divide the distance between the two surfaces 
into equal intervals of 0.1 cm along a line of force, we 
would have point of increasing potential 0.1 cm apart. 
Each 0.1 cm would correspond to an increase of 30 
volts, since the total distance of 1.0 cm, equal to a dif¬ 
ference of potential of 300 volts, is divided into ten 
equal parts. The first 0.1 cm point upward from the 
reference point of zero potential corresponds to 30 
volts; the 0.2 cm point corresponds to 60 volts, and so 
on. If the maximum difference of potential l)etween the 
plates were 3,000 volts, and the separation l^etween 
them were 1.0 cm, then each of these 0.1 cm points 
would correspond to an increment of 300 volts. For any 
difference of i)otential, an infinite numl)er of incre¬ 
mental points can be established. 

We said that in a uniform field, all the lines of force 
are alike, neglecting the fringe field, and therefore, 
points of different potential as established on one line 
of force are the same on the other lines of force. In 
other words, points of equal potential exist on each line 
of force, and if we join these equipotential points, we 
develop a pattern of equipotential layers or surfaces, 
each of which may be identified numerically in practi¬ 
cal volts. In this example, shown in Fig. 2-11, the equi- 
jx)tential surfaces increase in steps of 30 volts from the 
zero-voltage reference point. A clearer repre.sentation 
of equipotential mapping of the field appears in Fig. 
2-12, from which the lines of force have been omitted. 
From the viewpoint of information, the illustration in 
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Fig, 2-11.—Points of equal potential along lines of force 
between charged plates arc connected to form equipotential 
lines. 
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Fig. 2-12. — Equipotential surfaces between two charged 
plates, neglecting the fringe field. 


Fig. 2-12 furnishes just as much as Fig. 2-11. As stated 
Ixjfore, the number of equipotential lines which can be 
set up is infinite, being determined only by the incre¬ 
ment selected. 

1 -et us analyze Figs. 2-11 and 2-12. Referring first to 
Fig. 2-11, take note of a very significant relation.shii)— 
the equipotential surfaces cross the lines of force at 
right angles. Since the line of force is the path along 
which the electron would tend to travel, unless some 
other simultaneous force also is active (which is not 
the case in this example, because we assume the test 
electrons starting from rest), it is possible to make the 
general statement that a charge tends to move across 
equipotential surfaces at right angles. The actual path 
is, of course, affected by the tendency of a particle to 
keep moving in a straight line, if it enters the field at 
high velocity. This is a very important condition to 
bear in mind, because in very many instances, espe¬ 
cially in electron lenses, the lines of force existing be¬ 
tween the charged surfaces do not form uniform fields. 
Consequently the equipotential surfaces are not paral¬ 
lel, as they are in this simple configuration. Instead, 
they may be curved to varying degrees, and it is essen¬ 
tial that you understand this right-angle relationship 
in order to appreciate W'hy the path of the electrons is 
such as to make them diverge or converge, depending 
upon the type of curvature of the equijx)tential surface. 

Because of this basic condition, the simple equipoten¬ 
tial pattern of Fig. 2-12 furnishes much information. 
Obviously, the numerical identification of the potential 
levels is pertinent to the recognition of the direction of 
travel of the electron, although if only the polarity 
of the plates were given, it would serve the same pur¬ 
pose. This, however, is true only in the simple case of 
uniform fields. When the field is not uniform, the 
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Fig. 2-13.—Equipotential surfaces and electrostatic lines of 
force between two charged plates, taking fringe field into 
account. Electrons positioned between plates will move in the 
direction of the arrows. 


jxdarity designation is insufficient, as is shown in Fig. 
2-13, wherein the pattern of Fig. 2-12 has been modi¬ 
fied by the addition of the equipotential surfaces within 
the jringc portion of the electrostatic field as shown in 
Fig. 2-5. (Observe that because the equipotential sur¬ 
faces are seen edgewise in the figure, they must neces¬ 
sarily be drawn as lines.) Compare Figs. 2-12 and 
2-13, especially the separation between the equipoten¬ 
tial surfaces in the uniform portion of the field, and in 
the nonuniform field at the boundaries of the plates. 
The difference is brought about by the fact that the 
equipotential surface must cross the lines of force at 
right angles, and curvatures of the lines of force in the 
fringe field have varying radii. 

Suppose, for example, that we imagine several elec¬ 
trons positioned at rest within the uniform portion of 
the field and indicate these in Fig. 2-13 by the small 
circles. How would these charges move ? We know that 
electrons normally advance from the point of low po¬ 
tential to the ix>int of higher potential. This immedi¬ 
ately indicates the general direction of electron motion. 
Next, we observe that the equipotential lines between 
the plates are parallel to each other, and since the elec¬ 
trons would cross these lines at right angles, we know 
by simple geometry that the paths of the electrons 
would be parallel to each other as they advanced to¬ 
ward the upi^er plate, as indicated by the arrows. This 
reasoning neglects any deviation in path due to mutual 
repulsion between the electrons. 

Examining Fig. 2-13 further, one might ask about 
possible motion of the electrons along an equipotential 
surface. Unless propelled that way, the electron would 
feel no force tending to pull it in that direction for the 
very simple reason that all paints on an equipotential 


surface are at the same potential. If accelerated along a 
path which is parallel to the equipotential line, that is, 
perpendicular to the lines of force, the electron will 
advance in that direction, but it will still feel a force 
(the lines of force in the field) which will tend to make 
it cross the equipotential lines at right angles. How 
successful the electron may be in accomplishing the lat¬ 
ter dejxjnds entirely upon the relation of the forces, that 
is, the accelerating force parallel to the equipotential 
surface and the force at right angles to it, along a line 
of force. The path that the electron would describe 
between the plates would result from the joint effect 
of these two forces. This will be discussed again later. 

Although the equipotential surfaces in Fig. 2-13 
are in the main parallel, it does not mean that such con¬ 
ditions prevail at all times regardless of everything 
else. In this case it is strictly a matter of a uniform field 
existing between the two parallel plates and a small 
fringe field. If the field is nonuniform, as for example 
in the case of differently shaped surfaces, shown in 
Fig. 2-14, the lines of force are not parallel; conse¬ 
quently, the equiix)tential surfaces cannot be parallel 
to each other. In the final analysis, the relative config¬ 
uration of the equipotential surfaces is a function of 
the relative configuration of the field. 
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Fig. 2-14. — Equipo¬ 
tential surfaces between 
dissimilar plates. Elec¬ 
trons tend to cross equi¬ 
potential surfaces per¬ 
pendicularly and con¬ 
verge on plate B. 


Referring to Fig. 2-14, one boundary surface or con¬ 
ducting plate is spherical, whereas the other is plane. 
These two are charged to a potential difference of 300 
volts and the pattern of the equipotential surfaces is as 
shown. In the vicinity of the curved surface, the lines 
are likewise curved, gradually straightening out as the 
plane surface is approached. In the vicinity of the plane 
surface, the equipotential surfaces run parallel to each 
other and to the surface. How will electrons behave in 
such a nonuniform field ? 

Suppose we locate three electrons, a, b, and c, near 
the curved surface. These electrons can be considered 
at rest. Because of the direction of the field, determined 
by the polarity of the charged surfaces, we know that 
the general direction of advance will be from plate A 
toward plate B. Recalling the basic law that the charge 
will cross the equipotential line at a right ang^e, elec^ 
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tron a will advance toward plate B along ^ curved 
path, determined by the curvature of the equipotential 
lines, and then will straighten out as it crosses the 
parallel equipotential lines. 

Electron b, being located at the center of the spheri¬ 
cal surface, will, by the symmetry of the configuration, 
traverse the space in a straight line, which, of course, 
crosses each surface of equipotential at right angles. 
Electron c, will, like electron a, follow a curved path as 
it crosses the equipotential surfaces near the spherical 
surface, because these lines are curved and the right- 
angle relationship must be maintained; it will then 
straighten out as it crosses the parallel flat surfaces of 
equipotential. Thus, three electrons located at three 
different fx^sitions at the spherical surface have been 
made to converge upon a plate which attracted them. It 
is readily understandable that if, instead of three elec¬ 
trons, we had many electrons positioned along the 
curved surface, all would i)rogress to plate B in the 
manner described, and would strike at points which 
would be very close together. In a way, this is a focus¬ 
ing action, although more remains to be said. 

Referring once more to Fig. 2-14, it is interesting to 
note the relationship between the contour of the equi- 
jx)tential lines and the resultant path of the electron. 
We have seen how a set of straight or plane equipoten¬ 
tial surfaces results in a straight-line advance of the 
electrons. Such movement of the electrons also can be 
described as being along parallel paths. In the illustra¬ 
tion in question, the equipotential surfaces, when 
viewed in the direction of advance of the electrons, are 
convex near the curved plate A, then gradually 
straighten out and l)ecome plane as plate B is ap¬ 
proached. In the region where the convex equipoten¬ 
tial surfaces exist, the electron motion at right angles 
to the equipotential lines causes them to converge and 
then follow a straight and parallel path as they cross 
the plane equipotential surfaces. 

Under the circumstances, it should not be difficult 
to visualize a change in the shape of the equipotential 
surfaces so as to make the electrons diverge instead of 
converge. Such a configuration is illustrated in Fig. 
2-15. Here are two charged plates, one curved, and the 


Fig. 2-15. — Equipo¬ 
tential surfaces between 
dissimilar plates. Elec¬ 
trons, tending to cross 
equipotential surfaces 
perpendicularly, di¬ 
verge. 



other a plane surface. When viewed in the direction of 
advance of the electrons through the field, the curved 
equipotential lines are concave, then gradually 
straighten out and become parallel. Following the basic 
law of electron motion across equipotential lines, the 
three electrons, a, b, and c, will diverge at the outset 
and then follow parallel paths, with the final result that 
when they arrive at plate B, they will be further apart 
than when they left the vicinity of surface A, 

In the commercial electron guns, which will be de¬ 
scribed later, the shape of the charge surfaces differs 
greatly from those which we have shown. This is un¬ 
important to us, as long as the shape of the equipoten¬ 
tial lines approaches the fundamental patterns we have 
illustrated. Regardless of how the equipotential sur¬ 
faces are obtained, the stated fundamental law of elec¬ 
tron advance through the surfaces will hold. There may 
occur slight modifications as a result of the existence of 
other forces, but it will not in any way invalidate what 
we have said concerning the basis of operation. 

It might be well to illustrate one more basic condi¬ 
tion before we examine the formation of the electron 
lens. It may prove helpful in more completely corre¬ 
lating the basic conditions with the result. In our ex¬ 
planation of the electrostatic field between the two 
charged plates, we illustrated a uniform field with 
parallel equipotential lines between them. (See Fig. 
2-12.) Let us now make an aperture in each of these 
plates at the center, as shown in Fig. 2-16, wherein 
each plate is a disc with a hole in the center. 


Fig. 2-16. — Equipo¬ 
tential surfaces between 
two disks, each having 
an aperture at its cen¬ 
ter. Basic electron lens 
is formed. 


(A) (B) 



For the .sake of simplicity in drawing, we show the 
pattern of equipotential surfaces rather than the lines 
of force. The interesting detail is that these equipoten¬ 
tial surfaces bulge through the holes causing some field 
to exist outside of its normal region. Therefore, there 
will be an effect upon the movement of the electron in 
limited areas outside of the plates, as well as in the 
space between them. If we imagine three electrons, a, 
b, and c, positioned to the left of the aperture in plate 
A, electrons a and c will be made to converge as they 
cross the convex equipotential lines which bulge 
through the opening in plate A, and will tend to cross 
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each other witliin the field between the two apertures, 
and then continue along a diverging path as they cross 
the concave equipotential lines which bulge through 
the opening in plate B. Electron b will continue in a 
straight path, because it is on the axis of symmetry and 
advances across each of the equipotential lines at right 
angles. 



Fig. 2-17. — Sim¬ 
ple optical lens. 


Ill a way, the assembly of Fig. 2-16 constitutes an 
electron lens system. It is similar in elementary fashion 
to the optical system shown in Fig. 2-17, wherein the 
three incident light rays, a, b, and c have been brought 
to a single point at F, which corresponds to the cross¬ 
over point in the wSpace between plates A and B in Fig. 
2-16. While it is true that any set of curved equipoten¬ 
tial lines, like those in Figs. 2-14, 2-15, and 2-16, form 
the equivalent of a simple electron lens, l^ecause they 
refract (liend) the electron path — just as an optical 
lens refracts a light ray — the complete electron gun 
system is somewhat more elaborate. Based upon what 
has been said and what has been shown, it should not 
he too difficult to imagine the possibility of a combina¬ 
tion of charged bodies, such that any desired configura¬ 
tion of equipotential surfaces can be formed; in that 
way, the path of the electron can be determined and 
controlled. 


B 
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Fig. 2-18.—Electrostatic field between two charged cylin¬ 
ders. 


With this in mind, let us examine Fig. 2-18. Here 
we have two metal cylinders symmetrically arranged 
along a single axis, or coaxially symmetrical. Both 
cylinders are made positive with respect to a common 
reference point, but cylinder B is at a higher positive 
potential than cylinder A, with the result that an elec¬ 


trostatic field exists between the two cylinders. A map 
or representation of the lines of force between the in¬ 
side surfaces of these two cylinders is shown. The pairs 
of letters indicate the start and end of each line of force 
and the arrow heads indicate the direction of action of 
each line of force as being from the surface of lower po¬ 
tential to the surface of higher potential, the direction 
in which the line would exert force upon an electron. 

When we examine the illustration, certain condi¬ 
tions associated with the lines of force pattern come to 
light. The presentation does not permit a complete pic¬ 
ture of all the lines of force which fill the entire space 
within the two cylinders. Moreover, all the lines of 
force are active in the same direction; consequently, 
they tend to repel each other. This condition results in 
flattening of the lines of force nearest the axis. At this 
point they tend to run along almost parallel paths. In 
general, the shape of the lines of force is such as to 
result in e(}uipotential surfaces which assume three 
general forms — convex within cylinder A, substan¬ 
tially plane in the zone where the edges of the two 
cylinders are near each other, and then concave in 
cylinder B, as shown in Fig. 2-19. 



Fig. 2-19.—Equipotential surfaces resulting from electro¬ 
static field shown in Fig. 2-18. 


As to the potential distribution within the field, this 
too is illustrated in connection with each equipotential 
line. Since cylinder is at a fixed potential with re¬ 
spect to the reference point, the lowest equipotential 
line shown is that slightly higher than the potential of 
the cylinder with respect to the reference point. In like 
manner, the highest potential shown in cylinder B is 
that which approximates the potential of that cylinder 
with respect to the reference point. It would be pos¬ 
sible, if so desired, to illustrate the potential of each 
equipotential line in terms of the difference of potential 
between the two cylinders, in which case cylinder A 
would be considered as being at zero potential, and 
cylinder B at a positive potential with respect to A. The 
method used is, however, preferable, since it will con¬ 
form more closely with conditions existing in practice, 
namely that the potential of cylinder A, with respect to 
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the reference point, is also active in accelerating the 
electrons through the opening of the cylinder. 

Point X in Fig. 2-19 is a source of electrons, from 
which three electrons have been emitted at compara¬ 
tively slow velocity. One of these, b, advances along the 
axis X-F, whereas the other two, a and c, also move 
forward, but at an angle with respect to the axis. As 
the three electrons, a. b, and r, advance from point X, 
they will feel two forces. One of these is the attractive 
force due to positive voltage applied to the two cylin¬ 
ders, which will urge them toward the cylinders; the 
second force will be that of the lines of force between 
the two cylinders, which is away from the inner surface 
of cylinder A, and toward the inner surface of cylinder 
B (Fig. 2-18). However, the electrons are not in the 
field of cylind(T R long enough to be attracted to its 
inner surface, due to the velocity acquired under the in¬ 
fluence of the voltage on cylinder A as well as that on 
B. Moreover, since the normal path of the electrons is 
through the equipotential surfaces at right angles, and 
the point of highest potential is farthest removed from 
its starting point, the electron trajectories are diverg¬ 
ing as they cross the convex eciuipotential surfaces 
within cylinder A, and change to converging paths as 
they enter the zone of concave equipotential lines. This 
is shown by the dotted lines. Once within this zone, the 
degree of convergence gradually decreases, but since 
the curvature of the field has already established the 
main path, the electrons emerge from the field of cylin¬ 
der B, along approaching paths, and come to a point at 
some predetermined distance from cylinder B. Al¬ 
though three electrons is an extremely small quantity 
compared to the actual numbers of electrons in a prac¬ 
tical beam, the focusing action and beam formation, 
when great numbers of electrons enter the focusing 
field, remain the same. 

Procttcal Electrostatic Focusing System 

If >Ve put together the results derived from the dis¬ 
cussion so far, we can obtain a typical electrostatic 
focusing system of the dual-lens variety. This is shown 


in Fig. 2-20. Element K is the electron-emitting cath¬ 
ode surface. Surrounding this element is the control 
grid, CG, which has an opening facing the emitting 
surface. Further along, and coaxial with the control 
grid electrode, is the first, or focusing anode At ; 
next in sequence, likewise coaxial, is the second, or 
accelerating anode /f*. By application of the proper 
operating voltages, the control grid is made negative 
with respect to the cathode, and likewise with respect 
to anode 1. This anode, on the other hand, is negative 
with resjiect to anode 2. since the voltage on the latter 
electrode is higher, relative to a common reference 
point. 

Such a system, while not duplicated exactly in every 
electrostatic-focusing electron gun, is sufficiently typi¬ 
cal to be usable as an example. Two electron lenses are 
formed by this assembly. The first lens, or cathode lens, 
consists of the field between the control grid and anode 
1 ; whereas, the .second lens is formed by the field exist¬ 
ing between the surfaces of anodes 1 and 2. The simi¬ 
larity between the structure of the first lens, especially 
the bulging of the field through the apertures, and the 
parallel disks with holes in them (shown in Fig. 2-16), 
is very marked. 

Inasmuch as this discussion of electron guns de¬ 
scribes only the focusing action involved, the present 
explanation will be restricted to generalities concern¬ 
ing those principles. Accordingly, the first lens — the 
cathode lens — performs a specific function. It may 
be called the first focusing lens, becau.se it tends to 
focus the bundle of electrons which pass through the 
grid aperture, but its main junction is to i)roduce a 
bundle of electron rays of minimum diameter, which 
becomes the object of focusing the system. This is the 
first cross-over point and it is this point which is 
finally imaged on the screen. Whatever may be the 
dimensions of the first cross-over point, as determined 
by the action of the control grid and the first anode 
voltage, tho.se are the dimensions of the beam when it 
is properly focused by the second lens and strikes the 
screen. 


Fig, 2-20. — Practical electro¬ 
static focusing system used in 
cathode-ray tubes. 
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Fig. 2-21. —Optical equivalent of elw- 
trostatic focusing system show in Fig. 
2 - 20 . 


Based upon what has been said, it is not difficult to 
see that any condition which will alter the distribution 
of the field in the first lens, such as a change in the 
voltage applied to the control grid or to anode 1, will 
have an effect on the dimensions of the first cross-over 
point. It will also affect the angle of divergence at 
which the electron beam leaves the cross-over point 
and, to a limited extent, the position of the first cross¬ 
over^. This statement is not made to indicate that these 
voltages must remain static and once adjusted may not 
l)e changed. It is simply a statement of the action of 
this field, which, as you will see later, was productive 
of certain problems and caused such changes in gun 
design as tended to eliminate undesirable effects. 

While it is assumed that the emitted electrons are 
formed into a tight bundle in the cathode lens, there are 
nevertheless fringe electrons, because all do not ad¬ 
vance at the same velocity, and are not equally affected 
by the lens. Moreover, all of the electrons which are 
pulled through the control-grid aperture are not tightly 
packed. Finally, the operation of the first lens system, 
even under ideal conditions, may not produce a first 
cross-over point of the desired small diameter, so that 
baffles are contained in the electrodes of this lens to 
mask off the fringe electrons and to aid in the develop¬ 
ment of a dense beam of small cross-sectional area. 

Further control of the beam width takes place within 
the confines of the first anode through the use of the 
apertured baffles, 2 and 3. This area, however, is 
considered to be free of field, so that whatever the path 
of the electrons may be, as they pass the vicinity of the 
first aperture 1 in anode I, that path is maintained 
and they travel in diverging lines until they reach the 
principal focusing region, or lens 2. This is the space 


* Zworykin, V. K., Morton, G. A. ei al. “Electron Optics and 
the Electron Microscope,” pp. 33-37, John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc New York N Y 194S 

Soller, T., SUrr,’ M. A., and Valley, G. E., Jn, “athode 
Ray Tube Displays,” 1st ed., p. 46, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, N. Y., 1948. 

Maloff, I. F. and Epstein, D. W., “Theory of Electron 
Gun,” Proc. LR.E., pp. 1386-1411, vol. 22, 1934. 


where the anode 1 and anode 2 cylinders face each 
other. 

Here the diverging paths of the electrons continue 
for a short distance and then change to converging 
paths as they enter the right-hand half of the field. The 
curvature of the equipotential surfaces in this lens is 
strictly a function of the ratio of voltages applied to 
these two cylinders, and a change in any one of these 
will influence the focusing. Since anode 1 is operated 
at the lower voltage, it is the one which generally is 
subjected to a change in voltage in order to alter the 
focal length of this lens. It must be understood that the 
focal length of this lens is variable, and when a change 
is made, it is occasioned by one of two conditions. 
Either the position of the first cross-over point has 
changed, or some variation has occurred in the poten¬ 
tial distribution of the .second lens. As long as the ratio 
of voltages remains the same on anodes 1 and 2, in any 
one system, its behavior as a focusing lens will remain 
unchanged. It is not the specific values of the voltages 
applied which develop certain contours for the equi¬ 
potential surfaces, but rather the ratio of the voltages 
applied to the two coaxially symmetrical cylinders. A 
given ratio of diameters for two such cylinders 
will, for given voltages V 9 and V 1 , always produce the 
same distribution of potential®. Under the circum¬ 
stances, the behavior of such a device as an electron 
lens always will be the same, since Vtt/Vi can equal 
V'tIV'i regardless of what the individual values of 
these voltages may be. 

The optical equivalent of such a typical electrostatic- 
focusing electron gun is shown in Fig. 2-21. Very little 
comment is necessary since the similarities of the two 
systems are quite evident. It might be well to mention, 
however, that contrary to what might be found in a 
projection system, the point source of light which' is 
imaged on the screen is the cross-over point betwem 
the lenses, rather than the original source of light 


• Epstein, D. W., “Electron Optical Systems of Two Cylin* 
ders as Applied to Cathode-Ray Tubes,” Ptoc. LRM,, pp. 1095- 
1139, vol. 24,1936. 
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whose rays are incident upon lens 1. If we imagine the 
principal focusing lens 2 maintained constant in posi¬ 
tion, a change in the location of the first cross-over 
point will alter the point where the rays issuing from 
lens 2 will meet. In turn, if anything is done to alter the 
behavior of lens 2, that is, change its refractive index, 
the meeting point of the rays issuing from that lens 
may be ahead of or in back of the screen, rather than at 
the screen. In either of the first two cases, the image 
will not be accurately that of the object — it will be 
improperly focused. 

Review of Electroetoiic Focusing 

For the individual who may be interested in a some¬ 
what more rigorous approach to the basis of electron 
lenses, the refraction of electrons in an electric field, 
the following is offered. It may be omitted by the per¬ 
son unfamiliar witli mathematics without impairing 
the usefulness of the material which preceded it. An 
analysis based on the behavior of a single electron is 
valid for a beam of such charges. Consider for the 
moment the illirstration shown in Fig. 2-22. 



Fj(J. 2-22.—Refraction of electron within electrostatic field 
bounded by and lU-fh- 

AfAi and BrB^ are two equipotential Imindaries, 
separated by a small distance. The region to the left of 
ArAi is theoretically field-free (no lines of force), al¬ 
though at a potential of Vj. The region to the right of 
Bj-Bi is likewise assumed to be field-free, but at a 
potential of Vi. The potential gradient is in the direc¬ 
tion of Vi; in other words, Vg is more positive than 
Vjj and both are positive with respect to some point 
from which an electron, initially at rest, has started. 

The path of the electron as it advances toward 
ArAi is along 0-P, where P is the point at which the 
electron crosses the equipotential surface ArAi. The 
line NrNi is normal to this surface at point P, and 
is also the direction of the electrostatic line of force 
crossing the surface at this point. The velocity Fj 


of the electron as it crosses ArAg at point P may be re¬ 
solved into two components — a transverse compo¬ 
nent. Vj sin 6 t. and a longitudinal component, Vt cos Og. 
The former is perpendicular to the field normal, while 
the latter is parallel to the normal. Upon entering the 
field between the two equipotential l)Oundaries, the 
charge will tend to advance in the direction of the field 
— that is, parallel to the field normal. This results in 
an increase in longitudinal velocity, now identified as 
Vi co.s 6>j{. The transverse velocity, Vg sin Og, remains the 
same as before. A new electron path, P-Pg, is, there¬ 
fore, established within the space, this path being 
curved toward the normal, instead of the straight path 
P-Pj. The electron then crosses the second equipoten¬ 
tial lK)undary surface, Bj-Bg into a field-free area and 
continues along the straight-line path, Pg-Ps- This 
line is a continuation of the path of the electron as it 
crossed boundary BrBg into the field-free area. 

The curving path taken by the electron in the space 
between the equipotential iKumdaries .shows a differ¬ 
ence between the behavior of an electron lens and an 
optical lens. In the optical system, the refracted path 
of the light ray is a straight line, caused by abrupt 
changes in the refractive indices of the transmitting 
media. In the electron lens, the refracted path of the 
electron is curved because there is a progressive change 
in the refractive index; this is due to the infinite num¬ 
ber of equipotential surfaces in a given field (in this 
case, between A rAg and BrBg). Consequently, the 
horizontal component of velocity increases gradually, 
as each equipotential surface is cros.sed. 

The kinetic energy of a moving electron is propor¬ 
tional to the potential difference, so in the region Vt 
it may be expressed as 

y2mv‘ = eV, (2-4) 

therefore 

V^/ (2-5) 

Vi = - 

in 

and 

\/^g (2-6) 

Vg --- 

m 

The vertical component of velocity remains constant, 
thus 

Vi .sin 6 i == Vg .sin $g (2-7) 

and, substituting from equations (2-5) and (2-6), 

Vg _ sin __ V Fj . (2-8) 

Vi ~ sin ^2 ~ V Vt 

Snell's law of optics for the path of a light ray travel¬ 
ing from one region of refractive index ni to another 
of index is shown in Fig. 2-23, where i is the angle 
of incidence and r is the angle of refraction and 

nt sin i = ng sin r. (2-9) 
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Fig. 2-23. —Deflection of elec¬ 
tron between two parallel plates. 


With angles $i and Oi analagous to the angles of inci¬ 
dence and refraction in optics, and F* and Fj being 
considered the equivalent of the refractive indices n* 
and Hj, the similarity between the laws of electron op¬ 
tics and light optics is evident. 

In light optics, the greater the index of refraction of 
the medium through which the light ray is passing, the 
greater is the amount of bending of the light ray. In 
electron optics, the greater the increment of voltage 
between two points in the field being crossed by the 
electron, the greater will be the amount of bending of 
the path. 

So much for the basis of electrostatic focusing. Al¬ 
though the physical structures of all electron guns 
which employ electrostatic focusing of the electron 
beam are not necessarily the same as the typical system 
illustrated in Fig. 2-20, the fundamental conditions of 
operation remain unaltered. The introduction of addi¬ 
tional elements for further control of the electrons ad¬ 
mitted into the focusing field, or the introduction of 
additional elements to increase the velocity of the elec¬ 
trons in the beam, does not change the basic laws of 
electrostatic focusing as described herein. No matter 
how the field is obtained, the basis of all electrostatic 
electron lenses is that a force acting on an electron, 
which is traveling through a field, is in a direction per¬ 
pendicular to the surfaces of equal potential and is pro¬ 
portional to the intensity of the field at every point. 

El#ctf08la(lc D«fl#c(lon 

In line with what was said earlier about the action 
of the electron within the uniform field between tvfo 
parallel plates, it should not be difficult to visualize the 
process of electrostatic deflection. In the system shown 


in Fig. 2-23, which, incidentally, is a reasonably close 
approach to present usage in cathode-ray tubes, the two 
plates, A and B, are parallel to each other and form a 
deflecting structure. A source of voltage sets up a dif¬ 
ference of potential between the two plates, which, for 
the sake of convenience, we will assume to be 300 volts, 
with plate A positive with respect to plate B. Since the 
plates are parallel, a uniform field is set up. This is so, 
regardless of the fact that both the field intensity and 
polarity may be temporary, and subject to a complete 
reversal or a change in value. All of this is incidental 
to the fundamental actions involved. An electron is 
propelled into the field along the axis X-Y at right 
angles to the lines of force, through which it is assumed 
to advance at a substantially constant velocity. 

While in the field, the electron is experiencing a con¬ 
stant cross-wise force and, at the same time, it is ad¬ 
vancing linearly through the field. The result is a para- 
bolic path while within the field — a path which re¬ 
sembles the trajectory of a bullet fired from a gun. The 
curvature of the path is in the direction dictated by the 
direction of the lines of force (the cross-wise force), 
and after the electron leaves the field, it continues in a 
straight line, as shown in Fig. 2-23, The angle of de¬ 
flection, is that angle made between the path of the 
electron as it leaves the field and a line parallel to the 
axis of the system. 

Tli« Angto of Dsflseiioii 

The angle of deflection, B, is proportional to the 
length of the field, tliat is, the length of the deflecting 
plates, and to the ratio £//£«, where Ef is the differ¬ 
ence of potential between the plates and £« is the 
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accelerating voltage which propels the electron through 
the field. The basis for this relationship is easy to un¬ 
derstand. For any one velocity of the electron as it is 
advancing longitudinally through the field, and for any 
one value of potential difference between the plates, the 
longer the plates, the longer is the time that the trans¬ 
verse field can act xipon the electron so as to deflect it 
from its original path; consequently, the greater will 
be the final angle of deflection. 

For any one dimension of the field and for any one 
longitudinal velocity of the electron through the field, 
the greater the potential difference between the plates, 
the higher the intensity of the field; consequently, the 
greater will be the force on the electron toward the 
positive plate while it is in the field. Since the velocity 
of the electron as it is passing through the field is sub¬ 
stantially constant, the higher the potential difference 
between the plates, the greater will be the transverse 
displacement of the electron per unit time; therefore, 
the greater will Ik* the angle 0 . 

Finally, the higher the longitudinal velocity of the 
electron through any one field of fixed dimension and 
of fixed difference of potential between plates, the 
greater will be the longitudinal displacement for a 
given amount of transverse displacement. The result 
is a decrease in the angle 6 and in the deflection. Or, 
stated in another way, the higher the velocity of the 
electron, the shorter the time it will remain in the de¬ 
flecting field; consequently, the deflection will be 
smaller. 

The ultimate path of the electron through the field 
can be resolved into two components of motion, Vt, 
which is the longitudinal velocity along the axis, and 
Vi, which is the velocity in the transverse direction 
under the influence of the field. These two combine to 
produce Vs, the resultant path. 

As was already mentioned, the direction of the de¬ 
flection, which is indicated by the direction of curva¬ 
ture of the path, is a function of the direction of the 
field between the plates. The solid-line path in Fig. 
2-23 is for plate A positive with respect to plate 5, with 
the resultant deflection toward plate A. If, however, 
the polarities were reversed, making plate B positive, 
the direction of curvature of the path would be toward 
plate B, since it would now be positive. This is shown 
by the long-dashed line in Fig. 2-23. Assuming that 
the difference of potential between the plates is the 
same, regardless of the relative polarity of the plates, 
the angle of deflection, 0 , is the same for the two cases 
illustrated. If, for some reason associated with the 
source of the voltage which establishes the difference 
of potential between the plates (the deflecting voltage), 
a higher difference of potential will exist with plate A 


positive with respect to plate B than when plate B is 
made positive with respect to plate A, then the deflec¬ 
tion angle will be different for the two cases. 

Since the deflection is projxjrtional to the voltage 
applied across the plates, it is conceivable that the de¬ 
flecting voltage may be so great as to bend the path 
sufficiently to cause the electron to strike the positive 
plate, thus preventing it from leaving the confines of 
the deflecting area. This is shown by the short-dashed 
line curve in Fig. 2-23. Obviously the same condition 
may exist for either, relative polarity of the plates. As 
we have mentioned earlier, the motion of the electron 
due to the transverse field is the result of l>oth attrac¬ 
tion by the positively charged plate and repulsion by 
the negatively charged plate. 

The representation of the deflecting action in Fig. 
2-23 might be considered as a side view of deflection in 
the vertical plane — that is, upward and downward 
from the axis. Such orientation is strictly a matter of 
the orientation of the two deflecting plates. As seen, 
they are horizontal, but because the lines of force of 
the field always are perpendicular to the plane of the 
charged surfaces, and the deflection of the electron fol¬ 
lows the lines of force, deflection of the electron is at 
right angles to the plane of the deflecting plates. Thus, 
deflection plates which are oriented horizontally with 
respect to the earth produce vertical deflections, and 
deflecting plates which are oriented perpendicularly 
with respect to the earth produce deflections in the 
horizontal direction. However, the same principles 
apply to both. 

While it may be obvious, nevertheless it will do no 
harm to mention that if the difference of potential be¬ 
tween the plates is zero, due either to the complete 
absence of any voltage, or because the same voltage is 
applied to both, the path of the electron will be a 
straight line along the axis X-F. 

Path of the Electron After Leaving the Field 

The path of the electron after leaving the deflecting 
field is a straight line, tangent to the path at the point 
where the electron leaves the field. The absence of cur¬ 
vature after leaving the field results from the natural 
tendency of moving bodies to follow a straight path un¬ 
less applied forces cause it to deviate. The transverse, 
or deflecting, component is now gone, and the electron 
advances unimpeded until it strikes a surface or object 
which prevents it from going farther. 

It is not too much of a jump to imagine the single 
electron of Fig. 2-23 replaced by a stream of electrons, 
in which case the deflection of an electron beam will 
conform to all of the conditions stated for the single 
electron. 



CHAPTER 3 


PRINCIPLES OF ELECTROMAGNETIC DEFLECTION AND FOCUSING 


The fundamental phenomenon underlying the fo¬ 
cusing of electrons into a beam by means of electro¬ 
magnetic fields is the reaction between two magnetic 
fields. This may not l)e evident fmm a visual analysis 
of the conditions of operation within the cathode-ray 
tube, but it is nevertheless true. One of these magnetic 
fields stems from the motion imparted to the emitted 
electrons which eventually form the electron beam. The 
creation of such^a magnetic field is a basic law of 
physics. The other field likewise is a natural phenom¬ 
enon, but its point of origin, physically speaking, is 
different, being the current w^hich is made to flow^ 
through a focusing coil. The magnetic field within the 
core of this coil reacts upon the magnetic field sur¬ 
rounding the emitted electrons, which are made to pass 
through the opening in the core of the focusing coil. An 
idea of this relationship l)etween the two elements of 
the system is shown in Fig. 3-1. 

The electrons are emitted from the gun which con¬ 
tains the cathode, the control grid, the screen grid, and 
the accelerating anode. After emission and partial con¬ 
centration of the beam by the creation of the first cross¬ 
over ix)int, in the neighlx)rhood of the control-grid 
opening, as previously descrilx*d in connection with 
electrostatic focusing, the electrons are accelerated to¬ 
ward the deflection area by the application of a posi¬ 
tive voltage on the accelerating anode. This element is 
hollow, and the electron stream passes through it. The 
electromagnetic focusing coil also is hollow and fits 
over the neck of the glass envelope. It is so positioned, 
relative to the electrodes within the tube, that the core 
area of the focusing coil approximately embraces the 


space, or a portion of the space, occupied by the accel¬ 
erating anode. 

The focusing voltage is applied to the focusing coil 
and the current in the winding establishes a uniform 
field within the core space. Since the magnetic field can 
penetrate the glass envelope, as well as the nonmag¬ 
netic metallic substances of which the accelerating 
anode is made, the entire space embraced by the core 
of the coil is filled with magnetic lines of force. It is 
through this field that the emitted stream of electrons 
is pulled by the accelerating anode. Since the moving 
electrons are surrounded by a magnetic field of their 
own, the core space is filled by two magnetic fields, that 
due to the current through the focusing coil arid that 
due to the moving electron stream. Magnetic lines of 
force cannot cross each other, because if they did, the 
field at the cross-over point would have two directions; 
hence, the two fields interact and create just one field, 
which represents the combination of forces present in 
the two fields, and which is called a resultant field. 

The result of this interaction is control of the elec¬ 
trons in the stream, such that they follow a prescribed 
path established by the magnetic lines of force. As you 
will see later, this is a helical, or corkscrew-shaped 
path, with the ultimate effect that the comparatively 
widely separated electrons in the stream are concen¬ 
trated into a beam as they leave the focusing coil and 
enter the deflection area. 

It might be well to mention in passing that electro¬ 
static focusing is not entirely absent in the electro- 
magnetically focused tube. We include this reference 
at this time, only tecause electrostatic action is implied 



Fig. 3-1. —• Relative posi¬ 
tions of internal elements 
and external locus coil of 
electromagnetic cathode-ray 
tube. 
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when we speak about a control-grid element as w'ell as 
an accelerating anode being within the electron gun — 
especially since these are at different potentials. Pre¬ 
viously, we stressed the existence of an electrostatic 
field between any two points which are at different 
potentials; therefore, it stands to reason that in this 
case, too, there must be such a field. 

The contribution of this field, or for that matter the 
electrostatic field which exists in all tube structures 
where a screen-grid element is located between the 
control grid and the accelerating anode, is not great. 
The principal focusing is attained by means of the 
focusing coil; nevertheless, we must recognize the ex¬ 
istence of the electric field. We might say that these 
electrostatic actions, which precede the electromagnetic 
focusing, make the latter easier to accomplish by tend¬ 
ing to confine the electron stream, as it comes within 
the influence of the magnetic field. 

As can be readily realized, the foregoing is a brief 
description of the over-all action, not an explanation 
of how the result is accomplished. It might be a satis¬ 
factory presentation to the individual with only a casual 
interest in cathode-ray tubes, but the person who will 
use the cathode-ray tulx* as a daily tool desires a more 
detailed analysis. 

Electromagnetic versus Electrostatic Focusing 

Both electrostatic and electromagnetic focusing 
methods accomplish the same end. However, while the 
results are the same, the methods differ. This may lead 
to the question, “Why electromagnetic focusing, if 
electrostatic focusing accomplishes the same thing?’’ 
The answer has many facets, a few of which shall be 
dealt with in brief. To begin with, many things can be 
accomplished in two ways, so that the existence of two 
methods of focusing is in itself not surprising. More¬ 
over, each of these methods has its advantages and dis¬ 
advantages and it is simply a case of utilizing that 
which best fits the need. 

Electromagnetic focusing affords the advantage of 
simpler tube construction. If you will compare the ele¬ 
mentary presentations of the electron guns shown in 
Figs. 2-2 and 2-3, you will note that the gun used in 
the magnetic type of tube has fewer elements; the mul¬ 
tiple focusing electrodes used in the electrostatic gun 
are omitted. Of course, the magnetic tube requires a 
focusing coil, which is not necessary in the electro¬ 
static type of tube, so that one might seem to offset the 
saving in the other. 

Simplicity of tube construction, or the relative cost 
of the focusing electrodes in one case and the focusing 
coil in the other, are not the only factors to be consid¬ 


ered. The electrical factors relating to voltage and cur¬ 
rent also require attention. It is generally said that 
“current is cheaper than voltage”, by which is meant 
that the cost of the device which will provide a high 
voltage at low current is generally greater than the 
cost of the device which will provide a comparatively 
high value of current at low voltage. Moreover, there 
are times when the control of a high voltage is fairly 
difficulf. Evaluating all of the factors, we find that 
electrostatic focusing is preferable for one class of 
cathode-ray tul)e, whereas electromagnetic focusing is 
preferable for another. The former is the usual run of 
comparatively low-voltage cathode-ray tubes used in 
laboratory and maintenance applications as well as the 
small-screen television receivers. On the other hand, 
electromagnetic focusing is found preferable for the 
high-intensity type of cathode-ray tubes where very 
high voltages are required for acceleration in order 
that the image on the screen be brilliant. In such cases, 
very high values of focusing voltage would be needed, 
and the control of these would be more difficult than 
the control of a high-current low-voltage focusing 
system. 

An advantage of the electromagnetic focusing type 
of tube is the reduced defocusing effect caused by the 
deflection process. This does not imply that all electro¬ 
static tubes suffer from this defect, for it is well known 
that sharply focused images are usually obtained with 
electrostatically focused tubes. As a matter of fact, both 
electromagnetic and electrostatically focused tubes 
suffer some defocusing in the deflection process; the 
effect is generally greater in the case of electrostatic 
focusing, but even then it is not always noticeable. 
Much of the correction is taken care of in the design of 
the tube. 

The line of demarcation l)etween the different classes 
of service to which these two focusing methods are put 
is not as fine as might be gathered from what has been 
said. We have generalized, and it is not surprising that 
both types of focusing will be found in systems which 
make use of tubes of different dimensions for different 
purposes. 

To a limited extent, the type of deflection lias a bear¬ 
ing upon the type of focusing used; that is, a tube 
which is intended for electromagnetic deflection usu¬ 
ally will be of the electromagnetic focusing variety. We 
say usually, because it is not rare to find systems mak¬ 
ing use of tubes which have electrostatic focusing and 
electromagnetic deflection. 

One condition bears repetition, however, namely 
that laboratory and maintenance types of cathode-ray- 
tube equipments invariably have electrostatic focusing 
and deflection. 
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To explain how electromagnetic focusing is accom¬ 
plished in the cathode-ray tube, it might be well to 
begin at the elemental charge. This does not mean that 
we shall review every subject included in the general 
category of elementary electricity and magnetism. Such 
is not necessary, since the individual who has occasion 
to use the cathode-ray tube will have advanced suffi¬ 
ciently in his studies of these subjects to be acquainted 
with the elementary facts. All we shall deal with are 
those facts which are pertinent to the attainment of our 
goal — an understanding of electromagnetic focusing 
and deflection. 

Tha Moving CSiorgo 

When we examined electrostatic focusing in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, we made clear that there existed an 
electrostatic or electric field around every individual 
charge. This field was shown to be an attribute of the 
charge; wherever the charge existed, the field existed. 
Where equal numbers of unlike charges existed, the net 
external effect of the electric field around each charge 
was zero, but the fields nevertheless existed. Where a 
preponderance of any one kind of charge existed, the 
field existed between these charges and an equal num¬ 
ber of opposite charges, which may have been close by 
or at a remote point. 

As it happened, we concerned ourselves at that time 
principally with charges at rest, or at least moving so 
slowly that they could be considered as being at rest. 
Whatever motion was associated with the redistribu¬ 
tion of charges, so as to establish a net electric field be¬ 
tween any two points, was* viewed as being strictly 
temporary and a means to an end. It is, however, con¬ 
ceivable that failure to associate the moving charge 
with any other related phenomenon may have created 
the impression that only one kind of field is, and can 
be, associated with the elemental charge — this being 
the electrostatic field when the charge is at rest. 

If such an impression does exist, a correction is re¬ 
quired, because the elemental charge may be associated 
with two types of fields. When it is at rest, the only 
field existing around it is the electric field. When it is in 
motion, two fields exist around it -t- the electric field, 
and a magnetic field which has come into being as a 
consequence of the motion of the charge. If such mo¬ 
tion ceases, the magnetic field disappears. But whether 
at rest or in motion, the electric field is always associ¬ 
ated with the charge. 

Two general classes of motion of the charge, and 
their corresponding magnetic fields, should here be 
mentioned. The charge, or charges, may move at a 
steady rate, in which case a constant magnetic field is 


developed; or the charges may move at a varying 
velocity, or alternate back and forth, which will pro¬ 
duce a changing or alternating field. If the character of 
the motion repeats itself at regular intervals, the mo¬ 
tion and the resulting field are said to be periodic. It is 
quite possible that a combination of a steady and an 
alternating current and field may occur; in most cases, 
the effects of the two components may be considered 
separately. Both types of fields find application in 
cathode-ray tubes and will be dealt with at the appro¬ 
priate places in this text. 

The following is a condensed tabulation of the effects 
of electric and magnetic fields: 


Stationary 

Electric 

Field 

Will act on 
stationary 
electron. 
Will act on 
electron in 
motion. 

Will not act 
on magnet. 


Stationary 

Magnetic 

Field 

Will not act 
on stationary 
electron. 
Will act on 
electron in 
motion. 

Will act on 
magnet. 


Moving Moving 
(AC) (AC) 

Electric Magnetic 
Field Field 

Since each is an attri¬ 
bute of the other, the 
two act on either sta¬ 
tionary electrons or 
electrons in motion, 
and will act upon a 
magnet. 


The relationship among all the conditions pertaining 
to the electric and magnetic fields, around a charge in 
motion, is not expressed fully 1^ these relatively few 
statements. Much more can be said, but since it is not 
necessary to do so at this time, we restrict the extent 
of the discussion in order to most effectively associate 
the pertinent ideas. 

If you are wondering why we did not mention the 
existence of the magnetic field during the explanation 
of electrostatic focusing, there is a simple explanation. 
The magnetic field plays no part in connection with 
electrostatic phenomena; therefore, it did not justify 
reference. It is like speaking about magnetic fields 
when analyzing a filter system. The charges which are 
in motion within the elements of the filter are sur¬ 
rounded by a magnetic held, but the importance of this 
field with respect to the subject at hand is negligible; 
consequently, any mention of the magnetic effect while 
explaining filter action would, to say the least, need¬ 
lessly confuse the issue. The sune applies to the com¬ 
ments concerning a magnetic field during the explana¬ 
tion of electrostatic focusing — since it would have 
added nothing of value to the discussion, it was omitted. 

Now the situation is different. We are interested in 
electromagnetic focusing and the magnetic field is im¬ 
portant. On the other hand, die electric field is of little 
consequence, and therefore, shall not be treated during 
the discussion of the magnetic effects of the moving 
charge, or current. 
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The EUctromognetic Effect 

That there is some effect when the electron moves, 
which is nonexistent when the electron is stationary, 
was discovered more than 120 years ago by the Danish 
physicist. Oersted. At the time, he had no conception 
of electrons. However, he discovered that when current 
was flowing through a wire which was in the proximity 
of a compass, certain conditions came into being which 
were capable of exerting a force upon the compass 
needle, so that its orientation was changed from that 
normally dictated by the existence of the earth’s mag¬ 
netic field. He found that changing the direction of the 
current through the wire, by reversing the terminals of 
the voltage source, reoriented the compass needle; see 
Fig. 3-2. 


N 


NORTH 

\ 



Fig. 3-2, —Oersted's experiment illustrating effect of mag¬ 
netic field around current-carrying conductor. 


In both cases, he observed a very interesting condi¬ 
tion ; the compass needle tended to turn so that it was 
perpendicular to the wire, as shown in Fig. 3-2. More¬ 
over, he noted that whatever was the phenomenon 
under observation, it had something to do with the 
poles of the compass needle, because the north pole was 
urged in the opposite direction when the direction of 
the current was changed. The exact nature of the space 
around this current-carrying wire was not known, but 
it is not strange that it was recognized as a special con¬ 
dition akin to magnetism. 

By that time, many things relating to magnets and 
magnetism were known, although naturally not as 
much as developed later; but the concept of poles had 
been advanced hundreds of years before. And since a 
similar rotational movement of the compass needle was 
possible by means of forces due to other magnets, it is 
not unreasonable that some association between electric 
current and magnetic effects should be suspected. Iden¬ 
tification of the condition of space about a current- 
carrying wire as a magnetic field, and its mapping by 
lines of force by Faraday, was yet to come. Whatever 
it was that the electric current brought into being, its 


effects were very much like those of the magnet. The 
discovery revealed that electric current could produce 
magnetic effects! 

The Magnetic Field 

Today we know that a wire which is carrying electric 
current is surrounded by a condition of space which the 
physicist calls a magnetic field; the name no doubt is 
the result of an association of effects, those of the cur¬ 
rent being the same as those of a magnet. It is an area 
in which forces exist, manifesting themselves in the 
same manner as the forces which exist around a 
magnet. 

If we view current as being charges in motion, then, 
as we said before, the electron in motion is surrounded 
by a magnetic field. Therefore, every segment of a wire 
in which current exists is surrounded by a magnetic 
field, because every segment of the wire has in it 
charges which are going through directed motion. 
However, it is very important to understand that the 
presence of a physical path — the wire — is incidental 
to the magnetic field which exists around the moving 
charge. It would exist just as readily if there were no 
physical conducting path, even if charges were moving 
through a vacuum. Since physical paths for electron 
movement are commonplace, it might be well to assign 
the term “electron flow“ to the directed motion of elec¬ 
trons in contra-distinction to the random motion of 
electrons in such a physical medium when it is not 
carrying a current^. 

Like an electrostatic field, the magnetic field is in¬ 
tangible. It cannot be seen, and its presence is detected 
only by the effects it produces. Science has seen fit to 
develop a concept of the organization of such a field in 
terms of magnetic lines of force. Actually this concept 
was developed by Faraday, who envisioned the mag¬ 
netic forces acting along imaginary “lines of force”. If 
the field around a current-carrying conductor were 
mapped, it would resemble the pattern shown in Fig. 
3-3A. 

Some very interesting and important observations 
can be made about these lines of magnetic force. You 
will recall that electrostatic lines of force were single 
lines which joined unlike charges. These lines started 
from and terminated upon charges. Magnetic lines of 
force, on the other hand, are not attached to the charge; 


‘ The familiar “arrow” convention for the direction of elec¬ 
tron flow, looking at the end of a conductor, is used in this 
book. Thus if the electron flow is out of the page, it will be 
indicated by a dot in the center of the conductor, representing 
the head of the arrow. Conversely, if electron flow is into the 
page, a cross, representing the tail-feathers of an arrow, will 
be placed in the conductor. 
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(A) 



(B) 


Fig. 3-3. —Idealized concentric field around current-carrying 
conductor (A), and actual effect on iron filings (B). 


they surround the charge as it moves, with the charge 
occupying the center of each loop. In other words, mag¬ 
netic lines of force are complete loops, and whatever 
magnetic force is felt in a magnetic field, is felt along a 
closed loop of force. 

Admittedly, a physical visualization of such loops of 
force is difficult, especially when we attempt to state 
Faraday’s concept, wherein he viewed these loops, like 
the electrostatic lines, as behaving similar to stretched 
rubber bands, tending to make themselves as short as 
possible. The development of this concept, however, is 
secondary to the appreciation of the behavior of the 
magnetic loops, i.e., the conditions within such a field. 
A physical impression is not vital to the understanding 
of the actions, just as a physical impression of energy, 
which is invisible, is not essential to an appreciation of 
its meaning and uses. So we simply accept the condi¬ 
tion that the space around a current-carrying wire, or 
around each moving charge, is filled with something 
which is capable of exerting a magnetic force, and, if 
plotted in direction, will appear as a group of closed, 
or continuous, loops. 

Understandably, Fig. 3-3A shows only part of the 
truth. In the first place, the loops of force around a cur¬ 
rent theoretically extend to infinity, although their 
presence is detectable only within comparatively short 
distances from their origin, because their intensity de¬ 
creases very rapidly. Moreover, we show what is the 
equivalent of the loops surrounding just a single seg¬ 
ment of the wire. Actually, such loops surround all the 
elements of the current, forming what might be con¬ 
sidered a series of concentric cylinders around the cur¬ 
rent. There are an infinite number of these cylinders 
surrounding any current-carrying conductor. How¬ 
ever, the limitations in drawing an infinite number of 
lines result in spaces between these lines, as seen in Fig. 
3-3A. While such spaces do not actually exist, they 
may be conveniently attributed to the fact that, like 
electrostatic lines of force, magnetic lines of force which 
have similar direction tend to r^l each other, whereas 


those which have unlike direction tend to attract each 
other. 

The pattern formed by the lines of force can be made 
visible by a simple experiment, often performed in 
school laboratories. A wire is placed vertically through 
a level sheet of cardboard, and a heavy current is passed 
through the wire. Iron filings are then scattered evenly 
over the cardboard. Inspection of the filings shows two 
things: first, that there is a tendency for them to fall 
near the wire, indicating that the magnetic field is more 
concentrated there than it is further away; and second, 
that the individual filings fall so that their lengthwise 
dimensions lie on circles concentric with the wire. Fig. 
3-3B shows the results of the experiment, in which the 
circular pattern is unmistakable. If a compass is used 
to explore the region around the wire, the fact that the 
compass has a north pole and a south pole can be util¬ 
ized to determine whether or not there is a specific 
direction associated with the field. 

Dli9K;tioii of the Magnetic Field 

Every magnetic field has a direction of action associ¬ 
ated with each point in the field. Since it is impossible 
to conceive of a directionless force, if we remember that 
a magnetic field is a condition of space such that a force 
is exerted upon a magnetically active body, that force 
must have some direction. It is accepted practice to 
consider the forward direction of the force to be the 
direction in which a north magnetic pole tends to move. 

As in the case of the electrostatic field, the drawings 
of a magnetic field are simply maps showing only a few 
lines of force which indicate, at any point, the direction 
of magnetic force at that point. The strength, or in¬ 
tensity, of the field can be judged by the closeness of 
the lines of force; the further apart they are, the weaker 
the field. 

In the case of the field around the conductor, the fact 
that the loops or lines of force are closed is quite evi¬ 
dent from the arrangement of the filings. 

The rule for determining the direction is an easy one. 
Grasp the wire with the left hand, the thumb pointing 
in the direction of electron motion, that is, toward the 
positive terminal of the current supply; the fingers will 
then point in the direction of the concentric field sur¬ 
rounding the wire. 

Looking at Fig. 3-4A, let us examine the orientation 
of a number of very small compass needles, imagined 
to be placed near the conductor. Eight points of indi¬ 
cation are selected. With itepect to the line of travel 
of the moving charge, the magnetic loop has a constant 
direction of rotation around the line, Inxt with respect 
to the direction at any one point, every other point on 
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the loop has a different direction. If we select two 
points, in this case two opposite compass needles, it is 
seen that they point in opposite directions. The direc¬ 
tion of action on the left side of the charge is the exact 
opposite of that on the right side of the charge. The 
direction of motion of the charge will naturally change 
the direction of action of the field as a whole, but will 
not alter the relation that opposite sides of the field will 
exert forces in opposite directions. This will become 
clear when we compare Figs. 3-4A and 3-4B. Just how 
this condition is used will become evident as the text 
unfolds. 


/ \ 
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(B) 


Fig. 3-4.—Effect of magnetic field, due to current-carrying 
conductor, on a number of test compass needles. 


The final item of importance relative to direction of 
action of the magnetic field around the moving charge 
is the general condition that the plane of the field is at 
right angles to the direction of motion of the charge. 
In the instance of the Oersted experiment, the conclu¬ 
sion was that each loop of magnetic force lies in a plane 
at right angles to the direction of the wire. Changing 
the direction of the current may have changed the 
direction of action of the loop of flux, but did not 
change its plane with respect to the direction of the 
conductor. Since we are speaking about current as the 
moving charge, we associate direction with the motion 
of the charge, rather than the direction of the con¬ 
ductor. 

Thus, three factors of direction affect the field 
around a charge. These are: (1) the direction of mo¬ 
tion of the charge; (2) the direction of the line joining 
any selected point in the field to the path of the 
charge; and (3) the direction of the force at the se¬ 
lected point. All of these are mutually perpendicular, 
no matter what point in the field is selected. This is 
expressible in another way, viz; the plane of the mag¬ 
netic field is at right angles to the direction of move¬ 
ment of the charge, while the direction of the force 
exerted at any point along the magnetic line is tangen¬ 
tial to the line at that point. Tliis is shown in Fig. 3-5, 
which is taken, with some modifications, from Fig. 3-3. 



Fig. 3-5.—Relationship of direction of current flow, plane 
of magnetic held, and direction of force due to magnetic field. 


Arrows have been drawn, indicating the relationship 
described above. The dotted circle is included simply to 
show that the same condition exists all around the con¬ 
ductor. 

Diatributton of the Lines of Force 

The distribution of the lines of force in the magnetic 
field is of special interest to us because in electromag¬ 
netic focusing, every effort is made to produce a spe¬ 
cial type of field, known as a uniform field. A uniform 
field is one wherein the intensity is the same at all 
points, or at least over that portion of space where the 
field is utilized. A further definition of a uniform field 
is one wherein the number of lines of force which 
thread a unit area, of say one square centimeter, will 
be the same everywhere in the field. 

At first glance, one might imagine that a uniform 
field surrounds a single straight current-carrying con¬ 
ductor, simply because of the simplicity of the field. To 
one familiar with the convention in which field strength 
is indicated by the density with which lines of force are 
shown upon a drawing, it is immediately evident that 
the field shown in Fig. 3-3 is anything but uniform. 
The greatest concentration of lines of force exists in 
the immediate neighborhood of the conductor, and the 
density decreases as the distance from the conductor is 
increased. This indicates that the field strength is 
greatest close to the conductor and decreases as one 
moves away from the conductor. The field strength, 
H, in the case of such a single conductor is expressed 
by the Biot-Savart law as follows: 

oersteds (3-1) 

where I is the current in the conductor in amperes and 
r is the distance, in centimeters, between the center of 
the conductor and the point of measurement. 
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The same field strength exists at corresponding dis¬ 
tances from the wire on all sides, provided that the 
angle, or orientation, of the plane of the test area with 
respect to the plane of the field, is the same. At all such 
locations, the same number of lines of force would 
thread the area. This is shown in Fig. 3-6A, in which 
two test areas, A and B, are equidistant from the con¬ 
ductor on opposite sides of the field. In the illustration, 
three lines of force thread each area. This number is 
purely illustrative and has no actual significance with 
respect to the magnitude of current in the wire. In Fig. 
3-6B we have changed the position of test area B, The 
fact that it is on the same side of the field as test area 
A has no meaning; the important condition is that in 
being located closer to the conductor, more lines of 
force thread through it than thread through test area 
A. This indicates the nonuniformity of the field. 



(A) (B) 


Fig. 3-6.—Nonuniform magnetic field around current-carry¬ 
ing conductor. Number of lines of force cutting identical test 
areas are equal in (A), unequal in (B). 


The significance of such a condition is manifold, al¬ 
though for our purpose we need consider but a single 
effect, this being the difference in magnitude of force 
at different positions in a field of this type. Obviously, 
if some object susceptible to magnetic forces were 
placed at different points in the field, it would feel 
forces of varying magnitudes, and if this object were 
caused to move under the influence of these forces, the 
character of motion'would be a variable determined by 
the changing amounts of force that it would experience 
as its position in the field changed. 

How the electron behaves when projected into a 
magnetic field will be described later, but for the pres¬ 
ent you can accept the statement that if an electron 
were caused to move through the field so as to cut 
across the lines of force, the behavior of that electron 
would not be that which is desired, simply because the 
Corces it would experience would not be constant in 
magnitude. 

As a comparison with what is shown in Pigs. 3*6A 
and B, we illustrate in Fig. 3*7 the uniform magnetic 



Fig. 3-7.—Uniform mag¬ 
netic field between poles of 
horseshoe magnet. Same 
number of lines of force cut 
each test area. 


field which exists between the poles of a horseshoe 
magnet. No matter where the unit test area may be 
located within this field, just so long as it is similarly 
oriented with respect to the lines of force, it will be 
threaded by equal numbers of lines. In view of the con¬ 
dition stated earlier, namely that electromagnetic 
focusing demands the action of a uniform field, the 
reference to a magnet may create the impression that 
permanent magnets are used for focusing. That is not 
correct. The aim is to produce a uniform field, but by 
making use of some form or configuration of a cur¬ 
rent-carrying conductor. 

It is possible that the straight lines in Fig. 3-7 repre¬ 
senting the magnetic lines of force and the loops shown 
in preceding illustrations may cause some confusion in 
your mind. There is no conflict between these two 
illustrations and what was said earlier about magnetic 
lines of force being complete loops. Such is the case, 
except that any very short segment of a circle can be 
viewed as a straight line, just as a small part of the 
earth's surface may be considered flat, while the whole 
earth is a globe. Each of the straight lines in Fig. 3-7 
is really a part of a complete loop of force, the re¬ 
mainder of the loop threading its way through the 
magnet proper. In like manner, when we speak about 
lines of force threading the test areas in Figs. 3-6A and 
B, we are speaking about those segments of the loops 
of force which thread the area. 

The Loop 

If we change the configuration of the straight cur¬ 
rent-carrying conductor so that it is bent into a single¬ 
turn loop, a major change is made in the shape of the 
magnetic field which surrounds it. The concentric 
circles of force around the straight conductor now are 
changed to what might be described as elliptical loops, 
as shown in Fig. 3-8. Moreover, they become more 
crowded inside the loop than on the outside. Under 
the circumstances, the intensity of the field is greater in 
the space within the loop than in the space outside of 
the loop, for, as we said earlier, the intensity is a func¬ 
tion of the number of lines of force which thread a unit 
area. If the lines are more crowded inside the loop, 
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Fig. 3-8.—Magnetic field around single-turn current-carry¬ 
ing loop. 


Coiling the straight wire into a loop has not changed 
the relationship between the planes of the conductor 
and the plane of the field. As can be seen, the two are 
at right angles to each other at any point, and the 
direction of the force associated with each line also 
remains, as before, tangential to the line. Finally, a 
single-turn current-carrying loop does not produce a 
uniform field, although as a consequence of limited 
space within the loop and virtually unlimited space 
outside the loop, greater concentration of the lines of 
force exists within the loop. Thus we have taken a step 
toward the attainment of the desired type of field. 

Th« Solenoid 

A further development of the uniform field, by 
means of a current-carrying conductor, is the use of 
more than a single turn in the coil. This leads to the 
solenoid, or coil consisting of numerous turns, either 
in a single layer or in many layers. An example of such 
a coil using a single layer is shown in Fig. 3-9. Each 


more of them will thread a unit test area than would 
thread the same unit area if it were located outside of 
the loop. 

The magnitude of the field within such a loop of wire 
is expressed by the equation 

H = oersteds (3-2) 

where ir = 3.1416 and n = the number of turns, which, 
in this case, is equal to 1. The current I is in amperes, 
and r is the radius of the loop in centimeters. 

It might be well if we stressed the fact that the 
portion of the field which is of interest to us is that 
located inside the loop. Since we must of necessity 
speak about what exists outside as well as inside the 
loop, the focal point of interest does not become evi¬ 
dent unless it is pointed out. 

In reference to the current-carrying loop shown in 
Fig. 3-8, several pertinent comments are necessary. 
First is the fact that the direction of each loop of force 
still follows the basic laws expressed in connection 
with the straight conductor—the direction of each loop 
is in accordance with the left-hand law. The second 
condition is that while we have shown loops of force 
crossing each other, actually they do no such thing. In 
this respect magnetic loops of force are like electric 
lines of force. They will react upon one another and 
produce a resultant field, but they will not cross each 
other, for if they did, the magnetic force at the point of 
intersection would have two directions, an impossible 
condition. 


Fig. 3-9.—Magnetic 
field around single¬ 
layer solenoid. 



turn of the coil carries current, and therefore has a field 
of its own. By virtue of the positioning of the turns, 
these fields unite with each other and develop a re¬ 
sultant field through and around the solenoid. The pat¬ 
tern of the field is as shown, and corresponds in gen¬ 
eral to the pattern of the field existing around a bar 
magnet. In fact, such a solenoid is the equivalent of an 
electromagnet, in that it has its magnetic poles at each 
end, which are linked by loops of magnetic force. The 
magnetic polarity of the coil is determined by the direc¬ 
tion of the current through the conductor, as follows: 
Grasp the coil with the left hand so that the fingers 
point in the direction of motion of electrons in the wire. 
The thumb then points to the north pole of the coil, 
where the loops of force leave it, to pass outside and 
re-enter the solenoid at the south pole. The similarity 
in magnetic field patterns around a solenoid and a bar 
magnet can be seen by comparing Figs. 3-9 and 3-10. 
In every respect, the electromagnet formed by the 
solenoid can be made to behave like the bar magnet 
and, while current is flowing through the coil, it will 
display all the properties of the bar magnet. 
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Fig. 3-10.—Magnetic 
field around bar mag¬ 
net. 


Many comments are possible concerning the field 
surrounding such a coil, but once again we are inter¬ 
ested chiefly in the configuration of the field with re¬ 
spect to uniformity of distribution. In this respect the 
main point of interest is the condition inside the coil; 
in fact, it is this condition which dictates the use of 
many turns. We have in mind the uniform field, which 
is developed inside the core space of the coil. As in the 
case of the magnet, the path of each magnetic loop is 
partly through the magnet and partly through the 
space surrounding the magnet. The same is true of the 
solenoid; a part of the path of the loops of force is in 
the space within the coil, and the remainder is com¬ 
pleted in the space outside the coil. 

Although the field exists outside, its utility from the 
viewpoint of electromagnetic focusing is negligible. If 
anything, it may, under some conditions, be found de¬ 
sirable to confine it by magnetic shielding. However, 
insofar as this discussion is concerned, the field inside 
the coil is the important one. The greatest field uni¬ 
formity exists at the center of the coil, and, as you can 
see, the lines are straight over a reasonably long por¬ 
tion of the coil length. Some curvature develops at the 
extreme ends of the coil, and it becomes a matter of 
proper coil design to make a uniform field available. 
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Fig. 3-11. — Approxi¬ 
mate uniform field with¬ 
in core of multi-layer 
coil. Drawing shows coil 
in cross-section. 


In the case of the single-layer coil, this calls for a high 
ratio of length to diameter. 

Since coils which are thin and long may not be easy 
to handle, a modification of physical design is em¬ 
ployed which makes for a more convenient winding, 
yet provides a uniform field with which to work. This 
is the multi-layer winding of sufficient length so that 
a substantially uniform field exists within an appre¬ 
ciable portion of the core length, as shown in Fig. 3-11. 
By utilizing the forces present over that portion of the 
field, w'ithin the core, which is made up of straight 
lines, the nonuniformity of the field in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the core openings can be neglected. 
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(A) 


(B) 


Fig. 3-12. —Uniform field within core of multi-layer coil 
(A) and horseshoe magnet (B). Direction of lines tvithin 
core of coil is the same as direction of lines xvithin magnet, but 
opposite to those in gap between poles. 


Looking at the multi-layer coil as an electromagnet, 
it, like the single-layer coil, has its magnetic poles, and 
in this respect is no different from a conventional bar 
magnet. Therefore, the field within the core of the coil 
is the equivalent of the field which exists within the 
body of the l)ar magnet. We can stretch this equiva¬ 
lence a bit farther; assuming that we bend a bar mag¬ 
net into a horseshoe shape, the field between the pole 
pieces corresponds to the field within the core of the 
coil, as shown in Figs. 3-12A and 3-12B. Since it is 
impossible to distinguish any difference in the charac¬ 
ter of magnetic lines of force issuing from a bar magnet 
or from an electromagnetic system, we can visualize 
the lines of force between the dotted lines in Fig. 3-12B 
as being those present between the south and north 
poles of a horseshoe magnet. In other words, the multi¬ 
layer coil gives a strong, uniform, magnetic field to 
work with. 

Inteoctioii Between Mcigii^llc FtoUb 

A few remarks have been made previously about the 
manner of interaction between magnetic fielda. Before 
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illustrating the mode of interaction, it might be well 
to say a few words about the l^ehaviour of magnetic 
lines of force. These comments could have been made 
earlier, since examples of the resultant have been 
given, as in Figs. 3-9,3-11, and 3-12, but they fit better 
here. 

The magnetic loop of force might, in some respects, 
be compared to a stretched rubber band; the band, 
being under tension, tends to shorten itself. The same 
is true of the magnetic line of force, but this is about 
the limit to which we can go in making the comparison. 
From this point on, we must treat the loop of force by 
itself. 
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Fig. 3-13.—Component and resultant vector representations. 


a magnetic field may l>e stronger or weaker than other 
]X)ints in the same over-all field and will have a re¬ 
sultant direction which is determined by the compo¬ 
nents. At some points, the forces may aid each other, 
and at other points they may oppose each other. At 
every point, however, the ultimate pattern oj two fields, 
which may be due to two different currents, will be the 
resultant, and there will be such rearrangement of the 
lines of force that at any one point in the field, each 
line has but one direction. 

The rearrangement is, of course, a condition which 
is associated with the behavior of the lines of force. 
We said that they will tend to shorten themselves 
along their length, and, again like the electrostatic 
lines of force, a magnetic line of force will seem to 
repel another line of force which has the same direc¬ 
tion. Herein lies the reason for the so-called greater 
separation between lines of force existing outside a 
loop or solenoid than prevails inside the loop. More¬ 
over, the straight-line field within the core of a sole¬ 
noid or a multi-layer coil is due to the mutual repul¬ 
sion between the lines (all of which have the same 
direction) on all sides of the lines. It is the same condi¬ 
tion which makes for the straight lines of electrostatic 
force between two large, closely spaced, parallel plates. 

Obviously, where the forces in a field aid each other, 
the magnitude of the field intensity is greater than in 
areas where the forces tend to cancel or offset each 
other s effects. In accordance with common practice, 
illustration of such a condition is by means of the 
density of the lines of force. 


It is understandable that more than one force may 
exist at one time and, further, that each of these may 
be active in a different direction. For example, in Fig. 
3-13 are shown several vector presentations of differ¬ 
ent forces, FI and F2, of different magnitude and di¬ 
rection, and the resultant force F3, In each case, the 
resultant has a direction and a magnitude which is 
determined by the individual directions and magni¬ 
tudes of the component forces. Where the forces are 
equal in magnitude and exactly opposite in direction, 
as in Fig. 3-13C, the resultant force is zero. Where 
the forces are active in the same direction, the resultant 
is the simi of the two, and is obtained by making the 
origin of one vector coincident with the head of the 
other vector; the sum is the new vector which extends 
from the origin of the first vector to the head of the 
second vector, as shown in Fig. 3-13F. 

It is possible in similar fashion to show, point by 
point, the resultant of two magnetic fields, inasmuch 
as every point in a field represents a certain magnitude 
as well as direction of force. In other words, points in 


Fig. 3-14. — Magnetic 
fields around conductors 
having current flow in 
same directions. Weak¬ 
ened field between conduc¬ 
tors tends to force them to¬ 
gether. 



Fig. 3-14 shows the patterns of the resultant field 
around two conductors, in which the currents are flow¬ 
ing in the same direction (out of the page). In the case 
of the two wires which are carrying equal currents in 
the same direction, the direction of the magnetic loops 
is such that they are opposite on the sides which face 
each other and are advancing in a constant direction of 
rotation, on the two outsides. The net result is that the 
fields on the inside tend to offset each other, thus pro¬ 
ducing a weaker field between the wires, and effec¬ 
tively causing the fields on the outside to strengthen 
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each other. Consequently, there is a concentration of 
lines of force on the outside with respect to the reduc¬ 
tion of lines of force between the wires. This statement 
does not imply that more lines of force exist on the 
outside of the wire than between the wires; equal num¬ 
bers of lines exist on both sides. It simply means that 
the intensity of the field is greater on the sides which 
are opposite (outside) tlian on the sides of the wire 
which face each other. 

Such a condition gives rise to the physical effects of 
the force. In this case, that is, when the currents are in 
the same direction, the two wires tend to move toward 
each other. One explanation can be that the action is 
from the stronger field toward the weaker field. The 
field is stronger on the outside than between the wires; 
therefore, the wires move toward each other. A second 
explanation involves the previous statement that mag¬ 
netic lines of fierce will tend to shorten themselves 
along their length. Such is possible if the two wires 
move toward each other. The third explanation is that 
any two circuits which are carrying current will tend 
to so position themselves that they will include the 
greatest numl)er of lines of force common to both. This 
is accomplished if the two wires move closer together. 

In the case of two w^ires which are carrying currents 
in opposite directions, the direction of the facing mag¬ 
netic lines within the space between the wires is the 
same, whereas the lines of force on the outside are in 
opposite directions. This is shown in Fig. 3-15. Due 
to the basic law that lines of force of like direction repel 
each other, a force of repulsion exists Ixjtween the 
facing lines, and this is transmitted to the conductors 
as a whole and tends to move them apart. On the other 
hand, the magnetic loops which advance in opposite 
directions will produce resultant fields which will be 
weaker on the outside than on the inside. Conse¬ 
quently, the repelling force issuing from the field be¬ 
tween the wires will experience no opposition in mov¬ 
ing the two wires apart. 

The purpose of showing the action between the fields 
surrounding two current-carrying conductors is use¬ 
ful, although neither the focusing nor the deflection 
phenomenon in an electromagnetic type of cathode- 
ray tube involves the motion of a current-carrying con¬ 
ductor. The reason behind this presentation is to show 
the manner in which two magnetic fields may combine 
to produce a strengthened part and a weakened part of 
the field. And, building upon this, to show how, when 
such a situation prevails, physical motion can be de¬ 
veloped. In this connection it is important to bear in 
mind that motion on the part of the conductors is the 
result of forces applied to the moving charges in these 
conductors. If you could envision the currents in the 


Fig. 3-15. — Magnetic 
fields around conductors 
having current flow in op¬ 
posite directions. Strength¬ 
ened field between conduc¬ 
tors tends to force them 
apart. 


two wires of Figs. 3-14 and 3-15 as being streams of 
electrons which did not have metallic conducting paths, 
their physical behavior would be the same as that of 
the wires. The motion of the wire as a whole is nothing 
more than a physical manifestation of the magnetic 
forces being applied to the moving charge. 

Moreover, as far as the combination of magnetic 
fields is concerned, the general sense of what has been 
shown is applicable, if the individual fields are of dif¬ 
ferent character — that is, if one is uniform and the 
other is nonuniform. For example, Fig. 3-16 shows 
a uniform field, the origin of which is not of immedi¬ 
ate concern, but which has a direction as indicated. 
Located in this field is a current-carrying wire, which 
is so oriented as to be at right angles to the lines of 
force. Thus tw'o fields arc active in the area, the fixed 
uniform field and the circular field due to the moving 
charges in the wire. The individual fields, as each 
would he if the other were not present, are shown in 
Fig. 3-16A, and the resultant field is shown in Fig 
3-16B. 



Fig. 3-16.—Current-carrying conductor in uniform magnetic 
field. Individual fields appear in (A), while resultant field and 
motion are shown in (B). 

Examining the individual fields (Fig. 3-16A), we 
note that the direction of the lines of force in the uni¬ 
form field and those around the wire, due to the cur¬ 
rent in the wire, are the same above the wire and op¬ 
posite below the wire. The field above the wire is 
thereby strengthened and the field below the wire is 
weakened, as shown in Fig. 3^168. In accordance with 
the laws previously stated, the wire as a whole will 
feel a force tending to push it downward, as indicated 
by the arrow. 
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If the current through the wire is reversed in direc¬ 
tion, the relative positions of the strengthened and 
weakened parts of the combined field will be reversed, 
and the wire as a whole will feel a force tending to push 
it upward. In either case the direction of the force, 
and therefore the motion, experienced by the conductor 
in the combined field is perpendicular to both the mo¬ 
tion of the charges and the direction of the field. 

As you will see later, this action is the basis of elec¬ 
tromagnetic deflection of the electron beam in the 
cathode-ray tube. The action described above should 
not be too difficult to recognize as being deflection; all 
we need do is to visualize the conductor as a stream of 
moving charges without benefit of a wire as the con¬ 
fining l>oundary. 

Motion of the Electron in a Uniform Magnetic Field 

It is conceivable that an electron may be propelled 
into a uniform field from various directions. It may 
enter the field at right angles to the lines of force, paral¬ 
lel to the lines of force, or at some intermediate angle 
between 0° and 90° with respect to the lines of force. 
We have already gathered some impression of what 
happens when the direction of the moving charge (in a 
wire) is at right angles to the line of force. 

Let us replace the conductor with an electron which 
is propelled into the field at right angles to the lines of 
force, and along an axis X-Y. This is shown in Fig. 
3-17 as a view in which we are looking along the lines 
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Fig. 3-17.—Deflection of electron projected into short, uni¬ 
form, magnetic field. 


of force into the page. We will assume that whatever 
projects the electron into the field is active in causing 
it to traverse the field, which is comparatively short. 
We know that an attribute of the motion of the charge 
is a magnetic field whiph surrounds the moving charge, 
and if we assume the field to have the direction shown, 
the resultant field around the moving charge will be 
stronger above the moving charge and weaker below it. 
Therefore, a constant force tending to push the charge 
downward always will be present, as long as the charge 


continues to move in the same direction within the 
field. 

It is important at this time to descrilie these forces 
in a general manner l^ecause of later needs. When we 
say that the charge will feel a force downward, it is an 
expression of a specific direction under the specific 
conditions stated. A more general statement would be 
that the moving charge feels a force which is at right 
angles to its velocity and to the direction of the field. 
Because of the directions involved in this case, the 
force is downward. If the direction of the uniform 
field were the reverse of that shown, the resultant mo¬ 
tion would be upward. In either case, the meaning of 
downward or upward is with respect to the axis; since 
the electron is advancing forward through the field, 
the change from its path, the axis X-Y along which it 
entered the field, is the equivalent of deflection of the 
moving charge. 

Because the field is axially short and the electron 
velocity is high, the electron leaves the field and its 
influence shortly after entering it, and, when it does 
so, it travels along a new patli, shown in Fig. 3-17. 
While in the field, the electron describes a curved path, 
but when it leaves the field, its path is a straight line 
toward the screen which it would eventually strike. 
The point on the screen which this electron would 
strike with respect to the axis X-Y is a function of the 
angle of deflection at the outer edge of the field and 
the distance between the center of the field and the 
screen. Obviously, for any particular angle of deflec¬ 
tion, the greater the distance to the .screen, the greater 
is the amount of displacement of the point where the 
electron strikes relative to the center of the .screen. 
This, naturally, applies equally to deflection in any 
direction. 

If for the moment we assume that, instead of a sijigle 
charge, a stream of electrons is shot into the field and 
the beam is stopped at a screen, the system as a whole 
corresponds in general to what takes place during elec¬ 
tromagnetic deflection in a cathode-ray tube. What we 
have illustrated is deflection in a limited direction — 
that is, upward and downward relative to the axis, but 
this limitation is purely a matter of system construc¬ 
tion. By suitable design of the system, simultaneous 
deflection vertically and horizontally can be attained, 
with such resultant motion of the electron beam as is 
determined by the relative intensities of the two fields 
which are acting in quadrature (at right angles to each 
other). 

This is illustrated in Figs. 3-18A, B, and C. In the 
first part of the illustration, an electromagnetic de¬ 
flecting assembly is shown, mounted around the neck 
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Fig. 3-18.—Position of deflection 
coils relative to cathode-ray tube 
(A), individual fields of coils at any 
one instant (B), and four possible 
resultant field directions due to equal 
fields acting at right angles (C). 


of the tube. The assembly consists of two pairs of 
windings, one pair for vertical deflection, and one pair 
for horizontal. The memlxjrs of each pair are con¬ 
nected in series, and a magnetic field, proportional to 
the current in the windings, exists between the facing 
ends of each pair of coils. The axis of each pair of wind¬ 
ings intersects the axis along which the electron beam, 
shown by the heavy dot, advances through the tul)e. 
Thus, two magnetic fields occupy the space between 
the coils, and are at right angles to each other, as illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 3-18B. 

It is understood that lines of force cannot cross each 
other, so when we say that two fields exist in the space, 
we really mean that there is a single field which is the 
resultant of the two component fields. The direction of 
action of the resultant field is determined by the rela¬ 
tive antensities of the two fields, which in turn means 
the relative intensities of the currents flowing through 
these windings. When the electron stream passes 
through the field between the two pairs of windings, it 
is deflected in a manner determined by the simultane¬ 
ous action of forces acting at right angles to each other, 
the four cases of which are shown in Fig. 3-18C. 

The magnitude and direction of the resultant force, 
Fs, which will deflect the electrons is, as has been stated 
earlier, a function of the relative intensities of the field 
strengths, or magnetic forces, of Fj and F§; in this 
application, the fields are always at right angles to each 
other. The coils which are oriented perpendicularly to 
the earth’s surface produce a deflection at right angles 
to that orientation, or in the horizontal direction; the 
coils which are positioned parallel to the earth’s sur¬ 
face produce a deflection in the vertical direction. 


By itself, each deflecting system would produce a 
deflection such as that shown in Fig. 3-17, which, for 
one, would lie either upward or downward, and, for 
the other, cither to the left or to the right. Depending 
upon the manner of application of the tube, the deflect¬ 
ing system is used in quadrature, or in either of the two 
separate directions. Examples of both will be shown 
later. 


Factors Which Determine the Path of the Electron 
in a Uniform Field 

For the individual who may be interested in the 
mathematics of the motion of the electron in the field 
shown in Fig. 3-17, the following is offered. 

An electron, having mass m and cliarge e, enters a 
uniform magnetic field // at a velocity v, and at an 
angle 0 with the field. The force on the electron is 

f eH(v sm$) (3-3) 


If the radius of the curved path described by the elec¬ 
tron is r, then the equation of motion is 


m(r sin $)‘ 

r 


eH(v sin $) 


(3-4) 


or the centrifugal force on the electron equals the force 
produced by the field, and the radius 

_ wt(t>sintf)* m(vain$) 
eH (v sin ) “ eH t * ) 

Since sin 90“ = 1 


r =s 


tftp 

eH 


(3-6) 
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The quantities m, v, e, and H are constant, therefore 
the radius r is constant. 

If we interpret these factors into magnitude of de¬ 
flection, then it is evident that: (1) the lower the veloc- 
ity of the electron per unit field strength, the smaller 
the radius and hence the greater will l>e the amount of 
deflection; (2) the greater the intensity of the field for 
any one velocity of the electron, the smaller will l>e the 
radius, hence the greater will be the deflection; and (3) 
the longer the time spent within the field (which con¬ 
dition is related inversely to the velocity of the electron 
and in proportion to the axial length of the field), the 
greater will be the deflection. 


Circular Motion of the Electron 

Let us assume that the electron is projected into a 
long field at right angles to the lines of force, instead 
of into a short-axial magnetic field. From what was 
said lx?fore. we know that the electron will experience 
a constant force which is acting perpendicularly to the 
direction of motion. Since the electron remains in the 
field, and at every point feels this constant force, the 
path becomes a circle, as shown in the two views of 
Figs. 3-19A and B. 



Fig. 3-19.—Circular motion of electron projected perpen¬ 
dicularly into uniform magnetic field. 


The path of the electron, while describing the circle 
in Fig. 3-19A, is initially upward from the axis along 
which the charge entered the field. This is due to the 
relative directions of the field and moving charge. If 
either were reversed, the electron path would be in the 
opposite direction. In either case, the radius of the 
circle is determined by the same factors which con¬ 
trolled the radius of the curved path followed by the 
deflected electron in Fig. 3-17. 

Halleol Mofion of tho Eloctron 

So far we have shown but one angular relationship 
between an electron projected into a uniform field and 
the field, that for 90®. Obviously, an electron may be 
projected into a field along a path which is parallel to 
the lines of the force — that is,.at an angle of 0® to the 


Fk;. 3-20.— Path of elec¬ 
tron projected into uni¬ 
form field along lines of 
force (heavy line) un¬ 
changed by field. 


axis, or at any angle less than 90°. In the first case, the 
charge will feel no force and will continue to move in a 
straight line through the field as shown in Fig. 3-20. 

However, if the electron enters the field so that it 
cros.ses the lines of force at some angle between 0° and 
90°. as shown in Fig. 3-21. a composite motion, partly 
circular and partly linear, will result. Again the field is 
assumed to be substantially long. UiX)n entering the 
field, the electron velocity v,u can be resolved into two 
components, a component Vj, wdiich is at right angles 
to the field, and a component Vg, which is parallel to the 
field. (See Fig. 3-13.) 


Fig. 3-21.—Vertical and 
horizontal components of 
velocity of electron, having 
velocity 7s, projected into 
uniform magnetic field at 
angle 0. 



We know that when the charge moves at right angles 
to the lines of force, a curved path is developed, and 
when it moves parallel to the lines of force, it will travel 
unaffected by such motion. So. as the consequence of 
the component Vi (Fig. 3-21), the electron will, be- 
cau.se the field is exerting a deflecting force, attempt to 
de.scrilxi the circular path. At the same time, the com¬ 
ponent Vt is causing the electron to advance linearly 
through the field, so that what wxmld be a circular path 
for the electron without the Vt component now becomes 
a helical or corkscrew-shaped path as shown in Fig. 
3-22. Restating this condition, the combination of cir¬ 
cular and linear motion produces the helical path. 

As in the case of the electron which described the 
circle in Fig. 3-19, the direction of rotation of the helix 
is determined by the relative directions of the advanc¬ 
ing electron and the lines of force in the stationary 
field. If we look in the direction of the lines of force 
(not necessarily in the forward direction of electron 
motion) the circular motion of the electron will be 
clockwise. From this, it follows that if the forward 
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Fu;, 3-22.—Helical mo¬ 
tion of electron, having 
both vertical and horizon¬ 
tal velocity components, in 
uniform magnetic held. 


motion of the electron is in the direction of the mag¬ 
netic field, the path >vill be an ordinary right-hand 
corkscrew. 

The radius of the turns is proportional to the velocity 
of the electron cutting across the field. For an electron 
coming absolutely straight along a line parallel to the 
direction of the field, there is no cross-wise component ; 
this means that the turn-radius is zero. In other words, 
there are no loops, and the motion continues in a 
straight line. For other electrons, not quite along the 
field direction, there will he some spiraling, and the 
greater the angle, the greater the loop size; this is due 
to the fact that a greater angle between field and elec¬ 
tron path gives a greater transverse velocity com¬ 
ponent. 

Ekctromagnetic Focusing of tho Elociron Boom 

The action portrayed in Fig. 3-22 is the essence of 
electromagnetic focusing of emitted electrons into a 
concentrated beam. In the practical case, the stationary 
electromagnetic field may not be exactly as has been 
shown. The field may not be the long field we referred 
to; it may be short, axially, yet a similar corkscrew 
path will occur, and electrons issuing from a point and 
entering the field at different angles will be brought to 
a single point, or focus. 

In Fig. 3-23 is shown a short magnetic field which 
might exist in the core of a hollow focusing coil. The 
field w^ithin this space is uniform, although it need not 
be so to produce focusing action. Not all focusing coil 
structures are of the type shown; some coils are sur- 



Fia 3-23.—Focusing of electron beam by uniform magnetic 
field within core of focus coil. 


rounded by an electromagnetic shield which has a very 
narrow slit on the core side. The magnetic structure is 
unimportant, however, since fundamental principles 
are being discussed. The axis of the system is X-Y, 
and the point X also is assumed to be the origin of 
three electrons a, b, and f. At the extreme right is an 
imaginary screen which the electrons strike at the end 
of their path. 

One of these electrons b advances along the axis, 
and travels to point Y along a straight line, the axis of 
the system. Electron a penetrates the field at an angle 
to the lines of force; after being acted upon by the mag¬ 
netic force, it emerges from the field and advances in a 
straight line toward the screen, where it meets elec¬ 
tron b. In like manner electron c, which enters the field 
at the same angle as a but on the opposite side of the 
axis also completes a spiral path like that of electron a, 
and emerges from the field, continuing in a straight 
line toward the screen, where it meets electron a and 
b on the axis Y. Obviously, the straight-line path of the 
electron after it emerges from the field is determined 
by the spiral developed within the field. In this connec¬ 
tion we assume that the limits of the field are distinct 
and sharply defined. 

If we visualize point X along the axis as being an 
electron lieam cross-over point, such as we have de¬ 
scribed in connection with the first focusing lens in the 
electrostatic focusing system, it stands to reason that 
many more than three electrons will leave it and ad¬ 
vance into the field at different forward directions. 
Also the angles formed by these initial velocities and 
the field will vary between 0® and some amount less 
than SX)°. However, that which was shown to be the 
condition surrounding electrons a and c in Fig. 3-22 
will be found to l>e true in the case of any number 
of charges which enter the field at differing angles. 
Consequently, all the electrons which enter the field at 
angles greater than zero degrees, will go through spiral 
paths of such dimensions that they will converge upon 
a single point along the axis. By proper design of the 
focusing system, this point can be placed at any desired 
distance from the termination of the field. In our case 
it is upon the screen. 

If we view point X as the cross-over point, then the 
point at which the electrons in the beam are brought to 
a focus is the image of the cross-over point. It is im¬ 
portant to emphasize this, to dispose of the impression 
that the spot which appears upon the screen of the tube, 
where the undeflected beam strikes the surface, is the 
image of the cathode. 

• 

Such an electron lens formed by a magnetic field is a 
convergent lens and behaves much like a convei^ient 
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Fig. 3-24.—Similarity between 
focusing of divergent electrons 
by electron lens (A) and focus¬ 
ing of divergent light rays by op¬ 
tical lens (B). 
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lens used in light optics. It gathers divergent electrons 
and brings them to a focus, just as the convergent light 
lens gathers divergent rays of light and brings them to 
a focus. It should not lie forgotten that the image point 
also is a cross-over point, l^eyond which toth electrons 
and light rays would again pursue diverging paths. 
This is shown in Figs. 3-24A and B. A number of 
spiral paths for electrons which entered the field at 
different angles are shown in Fig. 3-24R ; the fact that 
these paths are curved while under the influence of the 
field should not be confused with the previous state¬ 
ment to the effect that after the electron leaves the field 
it advances along a straight-line path. The similarity in 
focusing between the magnetic lens and the optical lens 
is still evident. 



Fig. 3-25.—Path of electron under influence of short mag¬ 
netic lens. Spiral motion between points A and B is shown in 
end view. 

Part of the mathematics of focusing may be of inter¬ 
est to some readers. From point X, in Fig. 3-25, an 
electron starts out at an angle 6 , and enters the mag¬ 
netic field at A, In passing through the field, it takes 
the curved path AB, and is deflected through the angle 
a, back toward the axis. As may be seen in the end 
view, if the curve is much too sharp or not sharp 
enough, the returning path may fall wide of the axis 
X-Y. But for approximately correct values, small vari¬ 
ations in the curvature will change the distance LY . 
Now, for small angles of electron divergence — and 
this is necessary in both theory and practice — any 
angle, expressed in radians, is equal to its Wngent. (A 
radian is an angular measurement, equal to 57,3®.) 


Therefore 


Z AXL = 

r 

YE 

(3-7) 

Z ByL = 

r 

YL • 

(3-8) 


Since, from the relationship between the two triangles 
Z AXL + Z /n'L= Z a (3-9) 

then 

““ xT 

By the u.se of calculus, it is found that a is propor¬ 
tional to r, or 

ja^r (3-11) 

where / is the factor relating a to r. Substituting this in 
equation (3-7 ) above 


or 




1-J_ _L 

f ~ XL YL ■ 


(3-13) 


The distance XL corresponds to the object distance 
in optics, and YL to the image distance, designated do 
and di respectively. We may write 


I 

1 



di 


(3-14) 


for the magnetic lens, corresponding to the same equa¬ 
tion for an optical lens. In this case. /, which is the 
factor relating deflection angle to this distance of the 
electron paths from the axis, is dependent upon //, the 
magnetic field strength. In optics, f is the focal length. 
Effectively, then, we have a magnetic lens for electrons 
whose focal length can be varied by changing the mag¬ 
netic field strength, within certain practical limits. 

Since all the electrons* leaving X at a small angle to 
the axis, are brought to the same point, Y, the point is 
a true focus, and the comparison with an optical lens is 
quite appropriate. 
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Typical Elactromagnettc Focusing Syslom 

Referring back to Fig. 3-1, we may now analyze the 
operation of a typical cathode-ray tube which makes 
use of electromagnetic focusing and deflection. This is 
a representation of a simple system, not necessarily a 
sample of any one particular piece of equipment. The 
cathode, or source of electrons, is enclosed by the con¬ 
trol grid. Next to the control grid, is a screen grid; it is 
obvious that with a voltage applied to the screen grid, 
an electrostatic focusing lens is formed between the 
apertures of the control grid and the screen grid. Here 
the cross-over point in the partially formed electron 
beam, which is the “object” that is reproduced as the 
spot image, can be seen. The baffle plates in the screen 
tend to prevent entry into the magnetic lens of widely 
divergent electrons, thus simplifying the focusing. 


Near the screen grid is the opening of the acceler¬ 
ating anode. In practice, this element is usually a con¬ 
ductive coating on the inside of the tube. The high 
voltage used to accelerate the electron through the 
focusing and deflecting systems and toward the screen 
of the tube is applied to the anode. The deflection area 
is located between the focusing system and the screen. 

The partial focusing action, which takes place be¬ 
tween the control grid and the screen grid, has been 
described previously. A stream of electrons issues from 
the cross-over point thus formed, and is projected into 
the focusing area. The position of the magnetic field, 
generated by the focusing coil, with respect to the 
stream of electrons, usually is adjustable so that the 
succeeding cross-over point may be made to coincide 
with the screen. 



CHAPTER 4 


MECHANICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


There was a time, when high-vacuum cathode-ray 
tubes first made their commercial appearance, that few 
ty|)es were available. They were, in the main, small- 
and medium-size tubes; and while it is true that lx)th 
electrostatic and electromagnetic deflection types were 
available, the former was by far the more common. 
This may seem strange, since the electromagnetic 
method of deflection is the older of the two; yet the 
early needs for cathode-ray tubes were most numerous 
in connection with applications in which electrostatic 
deflection was found easier to use. 

Since that time many changes have taken place. Not 
only has the scope become much more popular, but so 
many new uses for the cathode-ray tube developed in 
connection with the war eflPort that the range of types 
has expanded very greatly. Then along came commer¬ 
cial television and still further increased the field of the 
tube. Finally, the needs of research as well as educa¬ 
tion have resulted in the creation of multi-electron-gun 
tubes, which still further increased the number of tube 
types. 

Under the circumstances, it seems quite reasonable 
that we should present, in full detail, the points of simi¬ 
larity and dissimilarity between these various types. 
Although it is true that as far as complete cathode-ray 
scopes are concerned, the number of types remains re¬ 
stricted, the span of this text embraces more than just 
the conventional radio and television maintenance in¬ 
dustry. Therefore all types known to be within the 
category of high-vacuum cathode-ray tubes, as well as 
their applications, merit examination. 

Compenison of Cothodo-Rciy-Tube Typos 

To the eye many different types of cathode-ray tubes 
look alike. Yet they may differ in so many ways that 
interchanging one with the other is out of the question. 
On the other hand, many tubes which appear different 
may have sufficiently similar characteristics as to per¬ 
mit interchanging with little effort in order to take ad¬ 
vantage of the more salient features of one type over 
the other. As a matter of fact, cathode-ray tubes cannot 
be judged by physical appearance. Certain features 
may appear to be the same, but external appearances 
invariably are useless as a means of evaluating com¬ 
parative utility or suitability. 


The correct method of comparing cathode-ray tubes 
is by means of an analysis of the electrical characteris¬ 
tics of the tubes, and this only after determination of 
the adequacy of the mechanical characteristics. Me¬ 
chanical characteristics are of paramount imi)ortance 
when the interchanging of tubes in already existing 
equipment is contemplated. The feasibility of using a 
different type of tube in an existing piece of equipment 
is dependent first upon its ability to physically accom¬ 
modate the new tul^e. 

After this has been decided, then, and only then, is 
it justifiable to examine the electrical characteristics. 
Many different items must be analyzed, not only those 
which might seem the most important, such as heater 
voltage and current. Tube operating parameters must 
be critically checked to establish the suitability of the 
tube for use with circuitry in tlie unit. Many individ¬ 
uals have experienced great disappointment after mak¬ 
ing a change in the type of display when they discov¬ 
ered that the available operating voltages did not per¬ 
mit taking full advantages of the tube with the larger 
screen ; or that the amount of amplification available in 
the associated amplifiers was insufficient to fully utilize 
the new tube. 

The designer or constructor of new cathode-ray-tube 
equipment is not faced with all of these limitations, 
since he is building sometliing new; yet he too must 
make a careful and complete analysis in order to incor¬ 
porate such design in the related apparatus as will 
enable the realization of the full advantages of the tube 
which he contemplates using. 

On the surface it may appear that simple circuit 
modifications will permit substitution of cathode-ray 
tulxis in equipment. Sometimes this is possible, but 
ordinarily, the reverse is true. Even after the circuit 
changes have been made and the equipment is func¬ 
tioning. it is found that either the necessary regulation 
does not prevail, the proximity of the tube to the com¬ 
ponents present in the system gives rise to undesirable 
effects, or the tolerances of the components are not 
strict enough to properly fit the new needs. 

It would be foolish to say that one cathode-ray tube 
cannot be substituted for another, because this is not 
so. Replacements with improvements are made for that 
purpose; however, after many years of experience, we 
can say without fear of contradiction that interchang¬ 


es 
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ing of cathode-ray tubes which have like physical or 
mechanical characteristics but different electrical char¬ 
acteristics presents considerable difficulty. The sim¬ 
plest type of interchangeability exists when all dimen¬ 
sions and characteristics are the same, except for the 
fluorescent screen material. Such replacement often 
becomes necessary in photographing certain oscillo¬ 
scope displays. Although the technique of photography 
and the range of film speeds and color response have 
improved to the point where good photographs of most 
traces may be obtained from virtually any type screen, 
certain .screens, designed specifically for high-speed 
transients, are generally required for photographic re¬ 
cording of these patterns. 

The comparison of cathode-ray tubes is not difficult, 
since all of the data are available; but it is imperative 
that all of the facts of the problem be understood. The 
understanding of mechanical characteristics poses no 
difficulty; the comj^rehension of the electrical charac¬ 
teristics demands the greatest attention. 

With this in mind, we shall devote this chapter and 
the next three to a study of the details of cathode-ray 
tubes. W’^e must, however, comment that the extent 
of the subject covered will be w’ithin boundaries set by 
the fields of application w^hich we are embracing in this 
text, and by tubes used in such .systems. First of all, 
only high-vacuum type tubes will be dealt with — the 
tubes will be found in devices known as cathode-ray 
oscilloscopes or oscillographs and synchroscopes. Sec¬ 
ond, we shall include all of the types of tubes which are 
used for display of information in connection with in¬ 
dustrial, medical, and scientific activitie.s, with the ex¬ 
ception of the very-high-voltage oscillograph and the 
electron microscope. Third, we shall include the dis¬ 
plays which present information derived from meas¬ 
urement of time or direction of travel, or both, of elec¬ 
tromagnetic waves ; this classification includes systems 
of military and commercial importance, particularly 
navigational aids. 

The cathode-ray tubes employed in television re¬ 
ceivers will receive full attention, although it is inad¬ 
visable to set up a special category for these tubes. In 
general, they are like the tubes employed in other 
applications, except perhaps for differences in the 
screen materials because of the need for certain per¬ 
sistence characteristics. 

Th« Basic Caihoda-Ray Tuba 

For comparison of the many varieties of tubes, 
it is essential to have, as a starting point, a basic 
cathode-ray tube. Fortunately this is possible, because 
no matter what the type or purpose of tube under con¬ 


sideration, wdiether electrostatic, electromagnetic, or 
combination, all have certain features in common. For 
example, the internal construction of all cathode-ray 
tubes can be divided into four basic operational sec¬ 
tions. It is possible to subdivide, and list many more, 
but these four are the cardinal sections associated with 
the action upon the electron beam. They are: 

1. The source of the electrons which are eventually 
concentrated into the beam. 

2. The assembly of elements whereby the emitted 
electrons are controlled, focused, and accelerated 
tow^ard the screen. 

3. The assembly of elements whereby the deflecting 
forces an‘ ap])lied to the beam before it reaches 
the screen. 

4. The screen of the tube. 


ORIGIN 

OF 

ELECTRONS 



Fig. 4-1.—Organization and function of elements in electron 
gun of basic electrostatic cathode-ray tube. 

If we illustrate the organization of these four sec¬ 
tions as they appear in the basic cathode-ray tube, we 
have the three pictures show^n in Figs. 4-1, 4-2, and 
4-3. The first of these is the conventional electrostatic 
cathode-ray tube; the second one is the conventional 
electromagnetic tube, and the last is a combination of 
both electrostatic focusing and electromagnetic deflec¬ 
tion. Each illustration contains notations identifying 
the action of the sections. 

It is to be remembered that these are simple repre¬ 
sentations of three general varieties of cathode-ray 
tul)es and are useful only from the viewpoint of the 
organization of the basic functional section of the de¬ 
vice. I^ter on as the descriptions of the tube types 
develop, the variations from these basic types will be¬ 
come evident, but even the modified versions will be 
found to conform with the general pattern indicated 
by these elemental types. 
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Fig. 4-2.—Organization and function of elements in electron 
gun, including external focus and deflection coils, of basic elec¬ 
tromagnetic cathode-ray tube. 

The Electron Gun 

At the moment, we are not concerned with the actual 
construction of the electron gun, which functionally 
embraces items 1 through 3 of the list given, or with the 
physical construction of the diflFerent sections. What 
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Fig. 4-3.—Organization and function of elements in electron 
gun of combination electrostatic-electromagnetic cathode-ray 
tube. 

we desire to stress is that the standard cathode-ray 
tube, regardless of type, employs a single electron gun 
which contains the electron emitter and a means for 
controlling the density of the electron stream. From 
this point on, the actual arrangement of elements for 
concentrating the electrons into a beam, that is, for 
focusing, is a matter of the individual type. 

The electrostatic tube employs a gun which includes 
not only the focusing electrodes, in addition to the 
emitter and the control electrode, but also the means 
for accelerating the beam on its way toward the screen, 
and the elements required for deflecting the beam 
horizontally and vertically. This is shown in Fig. 4-1. 
Strictly speaking, the electron gun does not really in¬ 


clude the deflection elements, but it has become stand¬ 
ard practice to assemble and mount these as a unit 
because it is most convenient for manufacturing. It 
seems that it is easiest to mount the deflection elements 
when assembling the other parts of the gun, especially 
since the orientation of the control and focusing elec¬ 
trodes is important with respect to the centering of the 
two pairs of deflection plates. By working with a com¬ 
pletely integrated unit, physical alignment of the ele¬ 
ments is improved. But ordinarily when we discuss the 
electron gun used in the electrostatic type of cathode- 
ray tube, the deflection system is not included. 

In the electromagnetic variety of tube shown in Fig. 
4-2, wherein both focusing and deflection are accom¬ 
plished by electromagnetic means, as generally under¬ 
stood the electron gun is limited to the electron emitter, 
the control element, and a part of the beam accelerat¬ 
ing system. The focusing coil and the deflection coils 
are apart from the gun; in fact they are located outside 
the tube, with the deflection coils positioned at a point 
definitely removed from gun location. The means pro¬ 
vided for individual positioning of the focusing and the 
deflection coils so as to attain the best operating condi¬ 
tions are secondary to the organization of the systems 
within the tube. As was mentioned in the previous 
chapter, the location of the focusing coil is usually in 
the proximity of a part of the accelerating element; the 
full dimensions of this electrode are greater than indi¬ 
cated in the illustration. 

Jn the combination electrostatic and electromagnetic 
tube, as shown in Fig. 4-3, the electron gun contains 
the electron emitter, the control clement, and the focus¬ 
ing system, as well as an accelerating anode such as is 
used in the fully electrostatic-type tube. The deflection 
system is, however, electromagnetic. 

Deflection Systems 

The deflection system in electrostatic tubes uses two 
pairs of plates, positioned at right angles to each other, 
one pair being intended for horizontal deflection and 
the other pair for vertical deflection. In the electro¬ 
magnetic tube as well as the combination tube, shown 
in Figs. 4-2 and 4-3 respectively, the deflection system 
consists of two pairs of coils so arranged as to produce 
two magnetic fields at right angles to each other, one 
pair affording deflection in the horizontal direction, 
whereas the other pair causes vertical deflection. 

The Screen 

As to the screen, very little need be said in this pre¬ 
liminary discussion. Each tube has a single screen; 
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this statement has no implications regarding the 
make-up of the screen, that is, the kind of material used 
or the number of layers, but rather that an ordinary 
cathode-ray tube does not have separate screens. 

Accelerating Anodes 

Although the accelerating anode is a basic element of 
the cathode-ray electron gun, it is general practice in 
modem tube design to modify this somewhat. In most 
tubes manufactured, the second anode extends beyond 
the gun region into the cone of the envelope. This is 
done by coating the inside of the glass with colloidal 
graphite (aquadag) ; in many instances, this conduc¬ 
tive aquadag coating forms the anode by itself, with¬ 
out any actual metallic element being associated with 
the electron gun. In the majority of large tubes, the 
connecting terminal is located near the flare of the cone, 
if so permitted by the envelope construction. However, 
in some instances, particularly in small tubes, connec¬ 
tion is made through a pin on the tube base. 

A different method of electron acceleration makes 
use of the intensifier electrode or post-deflection accel¬ 
erating anode. Its omission from the basic cathode-ray 
tube of present discussion is deliberate, although its 
use is becoming more common. Because many tubes do 
not have this element, it seems better to present it as a 
modification of the standard construction, rather than 
as a component element of the basic type of tube. The 
purpose of the element, or elements as the case may 
be, is to accelerate the electron beam after it has been 
deflected, causing the beam electrons to strike the 
screen with higher velocity, and thereby producing a 
more brilliant trace on the screen. By applying the 
accelerating voltage after deflection, the effect of in¬ 
creased electron velocity upon deflection sensitivity is 
kept to a minimum. A more complete discussion will 
appear later. 

Outline of Action Within Basic Tube 

The electrons are emitted by the cathode around 
which is mounted the control-grid electrode. This is a 
sleeve with an aperture facing the emitting surface of 
the cathode. The general function of the control grid is 
to control the density of the electron stream prior to 
its entry into the focusing area. This it can do suffi¬ 
ciently to cut off the electron flow completely. 

Once in the focusing area, the divergent electrons in 
the stream are concentrated into a beam by whatever 
means arc employed for focusing. All the while, the 
electrons in the beam are being accelerated toward the 
tube screen, by the voltage aj^lied to the second anode. 


While advancing toward the screen, the beam is caused 
to traverse the deflection area, where the vertical and 
horizontal deflection forces are applied electrostatically 
or magnetically, as the case may be. After deflection, 
the electron beam continues its travel until it strikes 
the screen, upon which it produces a visible trace. 

Such a description of the actions found within the 
tubes is, of course, extremely sketchy; later on we shall 
analyze the operation of each of the elements in detail 
and examine the functional relationship between them, 
as well as the manner in which each affects the ultimate 
result. 

Typos of Catkodo-Roy Tubes 

A tabulation of cathode-ray-tube types is based on 
many different considerations. Not only do tubes look 
different, but even some which look alike may be of 
different mechanical construction and possess different 
mechanical characteristics. Electrically, many almost 
identical-appearing tubes may have such widely dif¬ 
ferent characteristics as to be totally different tubes. 
Finally, on the basis of the nature of the screen lumi¬ 
nescence, the tubes may differ so much as to make 
certain tubes totally unsuitable for specific applica¬ 
tions. So we find that three distinct classifications may 
be used to distinguish tube types. In fact there could 
even be said to be five classifications, if we include the 
manner of deflection and number of electron guns as 
further ground for distinguishing tube types. 

Type Numbers 

The conventional cathode-ray tube manufactured 
today is identified by an assigned RMA type number 
which is partially descriptive of the tube. Examples of 
such designations are the 2AP1, 5BP1,10BP4, etc. 

In these standard type numbers, the first digit iden¬ 
tifies the nominal diameter of the screen in inches. The 
first letter merely identifies the order in which tubes of 
the same diameter were registered with the Radio 
Manufacturers' Association. The last letter-number 
combination, that is, the letter‘T" followed by a num¬ 
ber, identifies the kind of phosphor used for the screen 
of the tube, thus indicating the color and persistency 
characteristics. 

Consequently, the designation 5BP1 reveals that the 
tube is five inches in diameter, that it was the second 
five-inch tube registered with the RMA, and that the 
screen phosphor is green, with medium^short persist¬ 
ence. ]^ch of these tube properties, especially those 
concerned with the screen, will be treated in detail 
subsequently. 
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Courtesy manufacturers Usted 

Fig. 4-4.—representative group of cathode-ray tubes, both general and special purpose They are as follows: (A) National 
Union 16AP4 metal tube, (B) Uu Mont 5SP2 dual-gun tube, (C) National Union 7JP4, (D) RCA 3DP1 J-scope tube, (E) Na¬ 
tional Union 10BP4, (F) Electronic Tube Corp. mLN potentiometer tube, (G) Electronic Tube Corp. 7Z10P2 10-gun tube, and 
(H) Norelco 3NP4 projectimi tube. 


In 1937 a modification was made in the design of the 
electron gun used in certain tubes and the letter “A” 
was appended to the type number to show that the tube 
contained the new gun. Thus, tubes with the same basic 
type numbers, as for example 5BP1 and 56P1-A, are 
alike except for the difference in the gun. The screen 


dimensions and screen phosphor are the same; for all 
practical purposes, the two types are interchangeable. 

This system of identification is usually applied only 
to conventional cathode-ray tubes, and not to such spe¬ 
cial types as the monoscope, image orthicon, some 
multigun tubes, etc. These are still generally assigned 
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type numbers which are nondescriptive. Prior to the 
adoption of the number-letter system, conventional 
cathode-ray tubes were also assigned such numbers, 
usually in the 900 or 1800 series. However, the need 
for standardization in nomenclature led to the present 
system, which as previously stated, offers a partial 
description rather than only identification of tube type. 

Phy^cal Shccpes 

The most obvious consideration is the shape of the 
tube or the envelope. This is the outside appearance; 
the internal arrangement is hidden because of the 
manner of tube construction, especially the opaque 
coating on the inside of the bulb. In Fig. 4-4, there are 
shown various representative types of tubes. Each of 
the tube types is identified by the manufacturers’ type 
number. A full representation of all brands is not nec¬ 
essary since, due to present-day standardization, tubes 
bearing like type numbers have like construction and 
characteristics regardless of make. What we have tried 
to do here is to show the greatest variety of envelope 
shapes. The complete specifications — mechanical, 
electrical, and optical — for every known American- 
made cathode-ray tul^e are given in Appendix I. 

Fig. 4-4 ahso shows some mechanical characteris¬ 
tics other than shape. These are discussed later in this 
chapter. In the meantime, let it be said that there is no 
basic shape, at least not today. There was a time, per¬ 
haps fifteen years ago, when all cathode-ray tubes were 
pear- or funnel-shaped—that is, having a narrow neck, 
gradually flaring out, and a substantially flat screen 
surface. Perhaps this construction is most popular even 


today, but there are so many other types, that we can 
scarcely consider one shape as “basic”. 

A unique departure in cathode-ray-tube construc¬ 
tion, at least as far as the envelope is concerned, is the 
so-called metal-type 16AP4, which is shown in Fig. 
4-4. Although classed as a metal tube, the construction 
is a combination of a glass neck, a metal truncated cone, 
and a glass face for the screen. A cross-sectional view 
of the envelope is shown in Fig. 4-5A. Being a new 
development in cathode-ray-tube construction, the de¬ 
vice warrants more than usual comment.^ It is, per¬ 
haps, the forerunner for envelope design of the future 
for all cathode-ray tubes, although at the present time, 
the standard glass envelope is considered more eco¬ 
nomical for tube sizes up to 10-inch screens. 

Three reasons are advanced for its development: 
(1) lighter weight, (2) greater manufacturing flexi¬ 
bility, and (3) better optical quality. There are other 
reasons as well, which extend right to the television 
set purchaser’s pocketbook, but those we have men¬ 
tioned are sufficient. Manufacturing problems were 
numerous ; foremost among them was the development 
of the proper seal between metal and glass when the 
dimensions were as great as the periphery of a 16-inch 
diameter screen. Glass-to-metal seals have been used 
for a long time in high-power transmitting tubes, but 
the diameters were not as great. The selection of the 
metal was a problem in that certain specific require¬ 
ments had to be met. The metal chosen, after a great 
deal of experimentation, as having the proper coeffi- 

^Steir, H. P., Kelar, J., et al, “Development of a Large Metal 
Kinescope for Television,” RCA Rev., pp. 43-58, vol. 10, March 
1949. 
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Fig. 4-5.—Cross section of the 16AP4 
metal-type tube. An enlarged view of the 
seal b^ween the metal cone and the 
glass face-plate is shown in (B). 
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cient of expansion relative to the glass, allowing a 
vacuum-tight seal, having high tensile strength, and 
possessing good corrosion resistance, was an alloy of 
chrome-iron, known as SAE Type 446. 

An interesting sidelight on the construction is the 
conditions associated with the glass face plate. Nor¬ 
mally, the pressure of the air on a surface 16 inches in 
diameter is slightly under 1.5 tons. For safety pur¬ 
poses, the tube was designed to withstand a pressure of 
about 4.5 tons. In an all-glass bulb, the loading created 
by the air pressure is supported by a relatively heavy 
wall near the maximum diameter of the bulb. In the 
case of the metal cone, this support is achieved by 
building up the face-plate-sealing surface of the cone 
in the shape of a truncated rim-cone supported at one 
end by a cylindrical rim and at the other end by the 
main cone. Fig. 4-5B affords an enlarged view of the 
face-sealing area. Other details of this tube are dis¬ 
cussed later under the appropriate subject headings. 

Over-all Length 

As a general rule, the over-all length of a tube in 
inches is related to the diameter of the screen. Not that 
an exact ratio between the two exists, but rather that 
the longer the tube, the larger the screen and vice- 
ver.sa. There are, of course, exceptions to this relation¬ 
ship, but generally it is true. For what it may mean as 
information, among the numerous electrostatic tubes, 
the approximate ratio of over-all length to screen diam¬ 
eter varies between 2.5 to 1 in the medium length tubes, 
to about 4 to 1 in the smaller tubes. The higher ratio 
may be said to apply to tubes with screen diameters up 
to about 5 inches. As the screen diameter exceeds 10 
inches, the over-all length to screen diameter decreases, 
until the 20-inch tube shows a ratio of about 1.3 to 1. 
The over-all length of the electrostatic group of tubes 
ranges from shortest, 4.75 inches, to the longest, 28,5 
inches. These figures include the tube pins in the base. 

In the case of the electromagnetic tubes, the length- 
to-diameter ratio is somewhat less, being about 1.4 to 1 
in the case of the largest tube, with the 20-inch screen, 
to about 2 to 1 in the smaller tubes. The shortest tube 
available is 10 inches long and the longest is about 29.5 
inches. 

Inasmuch as special needs originate special con¬ 
struction and conformation, these figures should not 
be taken as absolute limits, for it is possible that by the 
time the ink in this book dries thoroughly, new tube 
dimensions may be in use. In fact some multigun tubes 
exceed the over-all lengths stated above. Because of 
the difference in over-all length of tubes, if that physi¬ 
cal dimension is important, each tube type should be 
treated separately. 


Screen Dimensions 

The dimensions of cathode-ray-tube screens are 
important from the standpoint of display size and 
readability in oscillographs and similar equipment, and 
from the standpoint of over-all picture size in tele- 
vi.sion receivers. 

In the electrostatic type of tube, the smallest rated 
screen diameter is 1.3 inches and the widest is about 20 
inches. Among the electromagnetic tubes, the smallest 
screen diameter is 2.5 inches and the largest is 20 
inches. This upper limit should not be confused with 
projected image dimensions in television receiving sys¬ 
tems. Picture areas in excess of that afforded by a 20- 
inch screen are in use, but the tubes on which the image 
appears usually have screens 5 inches in diameter or 
less, while the image is enlarged by optical projection. 

It is interesting to mention that a casual interpreta¬ 
tion of the diameters stated may give one the impres¬ 
sion that these screen sizes range from the smallest to 
the largest in small increments. Such is not the case. 
The range of diameters for electrostatic tubes can be 
said to be made up of about eight different fixed dimen¬ 
sions, these being 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 12, and 20 inches. 
The same restriction in sizes also exists for the electro¬ 
magnetic type of tube, in that the full range is com¬ 
posed of tubes of 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 12,15, 16, 19, and 20 
inches. Obviously, the latter type of lube has a greater 
number of individual sizes, brought about no doubt by 
the combined needs of the recent war effort and pres¬ 
ent-day television. 

Identification of screen diameters is accomplished by 
the tulK' type number, if it is of the combination digit- 
letter variety. As explained previously, the first num¬ 
ber in such type designation is a statement of the rated 
diameter of the tube screen expressed in inches. This 
dimension is the nominal over-all diameter of the tube 
face, and does not take into account any reduction in 
the useful area caused by curvature of the screen at 
its periphery. 

In general, tube screens are not perfectly flat, but 
they are sufficiently so over a substantial portion of 
their area, as to be the equivalent of a plane surface. 
However, picture tubes intended for television receiv¬ 
ing systems, although not necessarily limited to such 
use, have flatter screens than the conventional run of 
cathode-ray tubes. It is equally important to under¬ 
stand that all tubes of like screen diameter do not 
necessarily afford equally flat surfaces, although tubes 
of like type number produced by different manufac¬ 
turers will, in general, afford similar physical features. 
This is the result of standardization and compliance 
with joint Army-Navy (JAN) Specifications. 
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Rated Screen Diameter yereiui Useful Diameter 

Because of the curvature of the face of the tube, espe¬ 
cially at the edges, the entire screen does not offer equal 
utility for display purposes. Neglecting any controls 
associated with the tube deflection system, it can be 
said that maximum usejul screen diameters approxi¬ 
mate 80 to 90 per cent of the rated screen diameter. 
Since the faces of all tubes do not have exactly the 
same degree of flatness, and since the amount of toler¬ 
able distortion is indeterminate, being dependent upon 
the user, nothing other than a rough approximation of 
the useful diameter is possible. 

The purpose or nature of the display has great bear¬ 
ing on whether the rated screen diameter will be used 
or if the dimensions of the trace will be limited to about 
90 per cent of the screen diameter. The author has 
found this last figure to be the practical maximum 
when the trace on the screen is being studied. Thus, if 
a tube screen has a rated diameter of 5 inches, a good 
limit for the pattern dimension is 4.5 inches; for a 
10-inch screen this would be about 9 inches; for a 3- 
inch screen it would be about 2.7 inches, and so on. 

Naturally it is permissible to stretch this portion, if 
the distortion which develops around the edges is ac¬ 
ceptable, and if the design of the deflection system 
allows the use of almost the entire screen. In some 
cases, especially when more than one electron gun is 
used, the constructional limitations tend to preclude 
the use of the full diameter of the screen for presenta¬ 
tion of information. 

The more severe the demand made upon the pre¬ 
sentation for study purposes, the greater the care 
which must be exercised in the dimension of the trace. 
If distortion due to the curvature of the tube is not 
recognized, the analysis of the trace can be greatly in 
error. It has been our experience in oscillographic 
work, that by and large, trace dimensions should not 
exceed 90 per cent of the screen diameter. Of course, 
if only a segment or section of a pattern is to be studied, 
then it is possible to expand the trace to fill the screen, 
or even extend beyond the limits, provided that the 
segment being studied is kept within the 90 per cent 
limit. This figure allows a safe margin. 

In the presentation of television pictures, the RMA 
standard transmitting aspect ratio of 4 to 3, the ratio 
of the horizontal to the vertical dimension, is not al¬ 
ways reproduced precisely at the receiver. If the pic¬ 
ture size were such that no part would extend beyond 
90 per cent of the diameter, only about 60 per cent of 
the screen area would be utilized. In practice, the pic¬ 
ture is usually enlarged so that the horizontal dimen¬ 
sion is within distortion limits, and the comers run to 


the edge of the tube, or are lost altogether; in such a 
case about 70 per cent of the tube area can be used. 
Further gain in picture size can be obtained only at the 
expense of additional distortion and loss in portions of 
the transmitted picture. 


Tube Basing 


The basing of cathode-ray tubes has been standard¬ 
ized only with respect to identical tube types made by 
different manufacturers. All tubes which bear identical 
type numbers have the same type of basing. However, 
not all tubes of like screen diameter or like over-all 
length are of the same type nor are they necessarily 
based alike. Therefore, sockets for cathode-ray tubes 
must be properly selected. In this connection, it is nec¬ 
essary to introduce a subject somewhat prematurely, 
but only to a limited extent. This is the matter of the 
number of electron guns within the tube envelope. 

In the usual run of single-gun tubes, which can be 
considered to l)e the standard type, ten different types 
of tube bases are employed. These are as follows: 


Medium 5-pin 
Medium 7-pin 
Octal 8-pin 
Magnal 11-pin 
Duodecal 5-pin 


Duodecal 7-pin 
Duodecal 11-pin 
Duodecal 12-pin 
Diheptal 12-pin 
Peripheral 12-contact, 


Special purpose lubes such as the image orthicon, the 
RCA nionoscope and others make use of two addi¬ 
tional bases, the Medium 6-pin and the Diheptal 14- 
pin. 

If we examine cathode-ray tubes which have more 
than a single gun, still other tube leases are used. For 
example a two-gun electrostatic cathode-ray tube with 
5-inch screen made by one manufacturer uses a 12-pin 
base, whereas another two-gun tube with 12-inch 
screen makes use of a 20-pin tube base. Still another 
multigun tube uses a 40-pin base. Identification of the 
specific type of basing for each tube is given in Appen¬ 
dix II. 


The differences in tube basing demand proper cor¬ 
relation between the base and the socket. Tubes which 
have like screen dimensions and over-all length, and 
even similar characteristics, which to all intents and 
purposes are interchangeable, may be found to use 
substantially different arrangements of electrode con¬ 
nections. That is to say, the same element in each tube 
does not always connect to the same numbered pin on 
the base. This calls for proper correspondence b^ween 
the elements within the tube and the circuitry con¬ 
nected to the socket. Obviously, this is no problem 
when handling complete equipments whtdi already 
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contain the appropriate cathode-ray tubes, but does 
require attention, when, for some reason, one type of 
tube is replaced by another. 

Apart from the number of contacts and the differ¬ 
ences in diameter, the general conformation of the tube 
bases is the same except for the peripheral variety. In 
this type, shown in Fig. 4-6, the contacts are located 
around the periphery of the base, hence its name. The 
socket used with such a base also is shown in Fig. 4-6 
and as may be evident from the illustration, the con¬ 
nections are located around the inside wall of a flange 
of the dielectric material. 



Fig. 4-6.—Peripheral 12-contact tube base and socket. 

A tube l)ase with 20 pins and the special type of 
socket which it requires are shown in Fig. 4-7. The 
base contacts are assembled to form a circle, despite 
the relatively great number of pins. The socket is of 
interest in that, while the points of contact with the 
tube base pins form a circle, the connecting clips are 
arranged in two rows, an outer row and an inner row; 
in that way maximum separation and insulation be¬ 
tween contacts is attained. By proper orientation of the 
clips, a circular formation of the connecting points is 
arranged, to agree with the pin positions on the tube 
base. 



Courtesy Electronic Tube Corp. 
Fig. 4-7.—Twenty-pin tube base and socket. 

Locotloii of Eloctrodb Tonnlncds 

The location of the electrode terminals is a function 
of the design of the tube and the preference of the in¬ 


dividual manufacturer. It is essential to bear in mind, 
however, that in the case of special types of tubes, that 
is, tubes which depart from the conventional single 
electron-gun construction, there is no standard pattern 
of electrode terminal location. 

In general, low-voltage tube construction is such 
that all the electrodes terminate on the tube base. In 
the case of high-voltage tubes, many variations will be 
found. The accelerating anode usually terminates 
somewhere along the envelope of the tube beyond the 
deflection area. The intensifier anode terminal always 
is found on the bulb, fairly close to the screen. The 
exception to this arrangement is the tube wherein 
several such accelerating rings are used; in this case, 
the terminals are arranged in a row along the length 
of the envelope. A tube of this type appears in Fig. 4-8. 

When thinking about electrodes, we usually have in 
mind the gun, the second anode, and the intensifier 
elements. In some tul>es, such as the multigun tubes 
described later in this chapter, intergun shields also 
have connections; these must be viewed as being a 
part of the electrode system because frequently they 
are joined to one or more other tube elements inter¬ 
nally, and terminate on the tul}e envelope. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs 

Fig. 4-8.—Recessed-button anode terminals along envelope 
of 5RP11A tube. Note location of deflection-plate terminals on 
neck of tube. 

Deflection plates terminate in one of two places, 
depending upon the number of guns and the nature of 
application. In general, low-voltage tubes used in the 
conventional cathode-ray oscilloscopes employ such 
construction that deflection plates terminate at the tube 
base. This is general practice in the majority of single¬ 
gun tubes, even when high voltages are applied to the 
tube. Although not commercially available, there are 
some single-gun experimental tul)es of domestic make 
and intended for high-frequency application, wherein 
the deflection-plate terminals are located on the neck 
of the tube. Such tubes are commonly in production, 
however, in foreign countries. 

In contrast to the single-gun type of construction, 
multigun tubes of the electrostatic variety have, as 
a rule, the deflection-plate terminals placed around 
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the neck of the tube. An example of this is shown in 
Fig. 4-1 OB, as well as in several other figures in this 
chapter. When so mounted, the terminals are located 
equidistant from the axis of the tube and equidistant 
from each other. A departure from this form of ar¬ 
rangement is the mounting of the connecting terminals 
upon an insulating ring which is located around the 
neck of the tube. This is shown in Fig. 4-15. 

A further modification in one multigun tube in¬ 
volves separate terminals around the neck of the tube 
for the deflection plates and separate terminals around 
the neck of the tube for the focusing electrodes. A 
photograph of this tube appears in Fig. 4-4. 

Diameter of Electrode Terminals 

As has been indicated, tube elements often terminate 
in contacts which are mounted on the envelope. The 
important point is that all such terminals are not of like 
diameter and, in many cases, may require special types 
of connectors. Reference to the nonuniformity of elec¬ 
trode contacts may appear superfluous in connection 
with the contents of a book on theory; but the man 
who lias had occasion to work with oscilloscope tubes 
soon finds out that the inability to make proper con¬ 
nections, liecause the connecting caps do not fit, can be 
extremely annoying. 

Sometimes these connectors are contained in re¬ 
cesses in the envelope and the snap terminal must fit 
such a recess; in other cases, the connecting terminal 
protrudes through the wall, and contact is made by the 
usual type of grid clip with ceramic insulation on the 
outside. Also it is significant to note that in those cases 
where several elements within the tube terminate in 
connections on the envelope, the high-voltage junc¬ 
tions utilize terminals of greater diameter than the low- 
voltage junctions. 

Multigun Tubes 

Many applications demand the simultaneous obser¬ 
vation of two or more different phenomena, or at least 
the presentation of two or more actions, regardless of 
what may be their nature. These multiple simultaneous 
presentations may be as simple as two pairs of voltages, 
or voltages and currents corresponding to actions in 
four different parts of a system. Or the patterns may be 
as complex as to require a screen divided into four sec¬ 
tions, each of which is excited separately and made to 
present a scene in a different color, the four individual 
scenes then being optically formed into a single picture 
of the combined colors. Such demands are satisfied by 
multigun tubes. 


Whether such multiple traces are developed with 
electrostatic tubes or with electromagnetic tubes is un¬ 
important at the moment, except that today the major¬ 
ity of multigun tubes available on the open market are 
in the former category. There has developed during the 
past two years a definite increase in interest in multi¬ 
ple-trace cathode-ray scopes; at the time of this writ¬ 
ing. several manufacturers are producing complete 
scopes which are capable of displaying as many as five 
separate phenomena simultaneously. Each of these 
scopes is described in a later chapter. 

The most prominent, although not the only, method 
of providing multiple traces on the screen of the cath¬ 
ode-ray tube is by means of two or more electron guns 
contained within the tube envelope. Each gun is com¬ 
plete in itself; it contains its own electron emitter, and 
if it is of the electrostatic variety, it has a complete set 
of elements which go to make up whatever specific type 
of gun it may \k\ This means that, in addition to the 
elements which may be located between the control 
grid and the first or focusing anode, it may have its own 
second (accelerating) anode, or it may employ an 
anode which is common to all the guns. Associated 
with each of these guns is a deflection system consisting 
of two pairs of deflection plates. As we said earlier, the 
combination of the gun elements and the deflection 
plates in a single assembly is a matter of convenience, 
rather than the acceptance of the idea that the deflec¬ 
tion plates are a part of the electron gun. 

In the case of the electromagnetic variety of tube 
w'hich contains two or more guns, each gun conforms 
with the type normally used in electromagnetic types 
of tubes. These references to types of guns will become 
more clear later in this chapter when we examine the 
fundamental types used in practice, but for the present 
we can refer to types even though they have not been 
identified. 

As many beams as are active within a multigun tube 
strike the single screen and produce individual traces 
which represent whatever may be the nature of the de¬ 
flection forces the beam experiences while on its way 
to the screen. By the application of suitable positioning 
potentials, each of these traces can be arranged to ap¬ 
pear apart from the others either horizontally or verti¬ 
cally, or both; or any two or all may be so positioned as 
to appear superimposed upon each other. See Fig. 4-9. 

For conventional applications, the domestic com¬ 
mercial market affords multiple-trace scopes which use 
multigun tubes containing 2, 3, 4, and 5 guns, thus 
affording a corresponding number of simultaneous 
traces. Experimental applications have made use of as 
many as 10 guns within a single envelope. Remarkably 
enough, this number of guns was used in a tube with a 
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Fig. 4-9.—Oscillograms of traces as they appear on a dual¬ 
gun tube. The two traces may be separated, as in (A), or super¬ 
imposed, as in (B). 

7-inch screen; an illustration of the gun is shown in 
Fig. 4-14. Another interesting design is the use of six 
guns in a tube which has but a 3-inch screen. 

While it is true that the use of two or more guns in 
a cathode-ray tube, sets these tubes apart from the con¬ 
ventional single-gun variety, the modification in design 
is limited solely to the gun structure, unless other 
changes are specifically mentioned. This happens in a 
few isolated cases, but by and large, it should be under¬ 
stood that the use of two or more guns does not alter 
the basic manner in which the cathode-ray tube oper¬ 
ates. One might say that it corresponds to a car with 
four forward speeds and two reverse speeds and pos¬ 
sibly four-wheel drive, in contrast to the conventional 
automobile. The basic actions of the different elements 
in the multigun tube are like the actions of the same 
parts in the single-gun device, so that the user of a 
multiple-trace tube can still think in terms of conven¬ 
tional cathode-ray-tube practice. 

Arrangement of Multiple Guns 

The number of guns used in multigun cathode-ray 
tubes varies from two to ten. It is possible that more 
than ten guns have been used within a single envelope, 
but if so we do not know about it. 

As to the relationship between the screen diameter 
and the number of guns within a tube, there seem to 


be almost no limitations, as indicated by the fact that as 
many as six guns have been accommodated in tubes 
with a 3-inch screen and as many as ten guns have 
been used on a tube with a 7-inch screen. Further¬ 
more, as few as two guns may be found in tubes with 
screens lw)th as small as two inches and as large as 
twelve inches. As you can see, there is no special rela¬ 
tionship between the number of guns within a single 
envelope and the screen dimension. 

Generally, two common gun arrangements are to be 
found in domestic multigun tubes. The first is that used 
in dual-gun tubes, wherein the two guns are in line 
along a single horizontal axis. Such an assembly, prior 
to insertion in the envelope, is shown in Fig. 4-lOA and 
the completed tube is illustrated in Fig. 4-lOB. An¬ 
other example of in-line arrangement is shown in Fig. 
4-11, this time a triple-gun assembly. 



CoMrtesy Electronic 7 uhe Corp 

Fig. 4-10A—Dual electron-gun structure of type used in tube 
of Fig 4-lOB. 



Courtesy Electronic Tube Corp, 

Fig. 4-lOB.—5SP11 dual-gun cathode-ray tube. 

Several very interesting structural conditions exist 
in these and other gun assemblies yet to be shown. 
Electrostatic shielding in the form of plane- or fin-type 
shields made of nonmagnetic stainless steel is used be¬ 
tween the gun assemblies to isolate each from the other. 
Each shield begins below the control grid and extends 
upward sufficiently to include the deflection system as- 
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Courtesv Bell Telephone Labs 


Fig 4-11.—Western Electric 330-B triple-gun cathode-ray 
tube, with gun assembly prior to insertion in envelope. 

sociated with the giin. In addition, the shields are 
mounted in such a manner as to strengthen the mechan¬ 
ical assembly of the guns and to add rigidity. 

The effectiveness of the electrostatic shielding is 
shown by freedom from effect w'hen a strong high- 
frequency deflection field is applied to one beam and 
the other beam is not deflected. If the shielding is effec¬ 
tive, the nondeflccted beam will remain unaffected by 
the signal applied to the adjacent deflection system.^ 
Another interesting structural condition is the small 
tilt given each gun relative to the tube axes. This causes 
the nondeflected beams to strike the screen within a 
small area. Standard practice is to provide such angu¬ 
lar tilt that the two beams strike the screen within a 
25-mni square, or a square approximately one inch on 
each side, with the center of the screen being at the 
center of the square as shown in solid lines in Fig. 4-12. 
If the two beams strike anywhere within this area, the 
structure is within tolerance 

Based on personal experience, we find that this tol¬ 
erance is too great. While it is true that correction 
voltages can be applied, so as to make these nonde¬ 
flected beams coincide where they strike the screen, 
manufacturing tolerances should be decreased so .that 



Fig. 4-12.—Manufac¬ 
turing tolerances per¬ 
mit dual undeflected 
beams to fall within 
25-mm square. Dotted 
lines show more ideal 
5-nim square. 


^Bamford, H. S., '"Multi-gun and Special Purpose Cathode 
Ray Tubes,*" paper read before Instrument Society erf America, 
Washington Section, January 19,1948. 


the two spots from the two nondeflected beams will fall 
within 5 nim of each other, within an area of 25 sq. mm. 
instead of 625 sq. ram. The importance ol attaining per¬ 
fect coincidence of the deflected spots is explained in 
detail later in this text. For the present let it be said 
that, as a rule, the greater the divergence from coin¬ 
cidence of the two nondeflected beams when they strike 
the screen, the more difficult is it to properly portray 
phase relationship between related quantities, when 
both beams are actuated by a single sweep. 

The second arrangement used in multigun systems 
is circular in pattern. The guns are arranged around 
the circumference of a circle, being spaced equidistant 
from the axes of the tube and equidistant from each 
other around the circumference. An assembly of five 
electrostatic guns complete with deflection plates, prior 
to insertion in an envelope, is shown in Fig. 4-13, and 
a 10-gun assembly is shown in Fig. 4-14. The type of 



Courtesy Electronic 
Tube Corp 

Fig. 4-13.—Assem¬ 
bly of five electron 
guns. Shielding be¬ 
tween deflection 
plates of electron guns 
IS evident. 


shielding between guns described before is clearly 
visible in the latter illustration. In the 5-gun assembly, 
the shielding is limited to the space between the guns. 
The wires on the bottom in Figs. 4-13 and 4-14, as 
well as in Fig. 4-lOA, are the connections for all of the 
heaters, control grids, focusing anodes, and other ele¬ 
ments within the guns, whereas the leads on top are 
joined to the deflection* plates. An example of how the 
deflection plate leads terminate outside the envelope is 
shown in Fig. 4-15. This is a 6-gun tube. The leads 
from the gun assemblies can clearly be seen going to¬ 
ward the pins of the tube base, whereas the 24 leads 
from the six sets of deflection plates terminate in the 
pins, molded into the insulating ring which surrounds 
the envelope. The screen diameter is seven inches. 
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Courtesy Electronic Tube Corp. 

Fig 4-14.—Assembly of ten electron guns. Here shielding is 
used between complete gun structures. 

In all of these assemblies, the aim is to keep all the 
horizontal deflection plates parallel to each other and 
all the vertical deflection plates parallel to each other. 
In this way, the divergence of the horizontal traces 
from parallel paths is kept to a minimum along the 
length of the trace. The same is true for the vertically 
oriented traces. The absence of such parallelism con¬ 
stitutes a major problem when it exists — one which 
tends to impair the usefulness of the tube as a phase 
indicator for two or more waveforms. Commercially, 
the parallel alignment of the horizontal traces is kept 
within 3°. Experience indicates that for schoolroom 
demonstration of waveform comparison, more than 
divergence is harmful to the presentation. In fact, 
variation should be the maximum allowed. This is pos¬ 
sible by careful alignment of the elements which make 
up the gun and horizontal deflection plate assemblies. 
At this time, when these tubes are being made in com- 
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Courtesy Electronic Tube Corp. 

Fig. 4-15.—Six-gun 76GAP2 tube, showing unique arrange¬ 
ment of deflection-plate terminals. 


paratively limited quantities, such alignment is costly. 
But for the good of the art as a whole, the more rapidly 
it is possible to reduce costs and still provide the par¬ 
allelism l^tween the time-axis traces, the better it will 
be for all concerned. 

So much for the general arrangement of electron 
guns in multigun tubes. The types we have presented 
are offered simply as a cross section of current practice 
in the industry. Without doubt, special shapes of tubes 
as well as special arrangements of guns are being used 
experimentally or in some applications which must 
remain unknown for reasons of national security; even 
so, the usefulness of what we have shown is not im¬ 
paired. 

The Split-Beam Tube 

A method of attaining multiple traces in single-gun 
electrostatic tubes, aside from electronic switching 
which will be described later, is by the split-beam meth¬ 
od announced by Cossor, a British concern, as early as 
1939, and presently employed in the scope offered by 
this company. This is a dual-trace scope wherein a 
dual beam is obtained from a single gun by splitting 
the beam prior to deflection. The process is described 
during the analysis of guns and deflection systems. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE ELECTRON GUN 


The electric characteristics of the cathode-ray tube 
involve many different items. Most of them are related 
to the conditions of use and are specific in terms of 
oj)erating voltages and current. Still other and equally 
significant statistics in this category express the oper¬ 
ating capabilities of the device. 

It vstands to reason that these two are closely allied, 
therefore, any attempt to discuss the subject of electric 
characteristics must be very broad in its coverage. 
There is, however, one subject of discussion which 
seems to be the most important because it has the 
w'idest influence upon the operating capabilities and is 
inseparably tied to the operating voltages. This is the 
assembly of electrodes known as the electron gun. 

Of the major sections of a cathode-ray tube, the 
electron gun is paramount in determining characteris¬ 
tics, regardless of type of application or purpose of the 
cathode-ray tube. No matter how the electron beam 
may be used in the tube, or the significance of the trace 
on the screen, the function of the electron gun remains 
unchanged. It is independent of all other actions within 
the tube, yet is closely related to each, because it is a 
part of a completely integrated system — the tube as a 
whole. Therefore, the generalities of its design and 
operations are vital to the understanding of not only 
how the cathode-ray tube is used, but also its ability to 
perform specific functions. 

But before discussing the different types of guns, it 
may be well to devote a few minutes to the review of 
some fundamentals of vacuum-tube operation. The 
cathode-ray tube is without question an unusual device, 
yet in many respects it is comparable in operation to 
the ordinary vacuum tube. So that we may start from 
familiar territory to arrive at understanding of the 
cathode-ray tube, we will review the principles of the 
triode. 


THE TRIODE VACUUM TUBE 

In Fig. 5-1 is shown a triode tube using the conven¬ 
tional vacuum-tube symbols. The electron-emitting 
cathode is designated as K, and it is indirectly heated 
by the heater, which is not shown. The control grid is 
indicated as G, and the plate is marked JP. Since it is 
customary in cathode-ray-tube practice to speak about 



Fig. 5-1.—Convention¬ 
al triode vacuum tube, 
showing direction of elec¬ 
tron flow. 


anodes, and inasmuch as it is likewise proper to refer 
to the plate of an ordinary vacuum tube as an anode, 
the terms plate and anode can be used interchangeably 
in this discussion. 

The power-sup])ly voltage divider is represented by 
the resistor K, The location of the cathode tap along R 
makes the control grid negative and the plate or anode 
positive with respect to the cathode; this, of course, 
means that the grid is negative with respect to the 
plate. The grid circuit contains provision for feeding a 
signal voltage eg to the control grid in series with the 
fixed bias voltage obtained from the power supply. 
Until this signal is introduced, terminals 1 and 2 are 
assumed shorted by the dotted-line link. Suppose we 
begin the discussion by examining several general 
conditions. 

Certhode Emission' in the Triods 

/ 

Let us note that electrons leave the cathode at ran¬ 
dom velocities; some are emitted at high speeds, but by 
jar the majority — in fact, we might go so far as to say 
that substantially all leave the emitter at slow speeds. 
It is possible to say that of their own accord, that is, as 
the result of the low velocity of emission, the electrons 
would not travel very far from the cathode. So, with¬ 
out any force of attraction to pull them away from the 
neighborhood of the emitter, the electrons tend to form 
a cloud of negative charges around the emitter. Re¬ 
member that the liberation of electrons by the cathode 
either in the conventional vacuum tube or in the cath¬ 
ode-ray tube is due to thermal agitation within the 
emitting material and not to the forcible extraction of 
electrons from the cathode by an externdl attracting 
force. 
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Many of the emitted electrons return to the cathode, 
for, as the emitter loses electrons, it becomes progres¬ 
sively more positive, since it contains an ever-increas¬ 
ing number of positive charges. These tend to pull 
some of the near-by electrons back into the cathode. 
Moreover, the electrons which surround the cathode 
are an accumulation of negative charges, and so tend 
to repel each other and any new electrons which are 
emitted by the cathode. If nothing but an electron- 
emitting cathode were contained in an evacuated en¬ 
velope, there would develop a condition, after emission 
started, when as many electrons would return to the 
cathode from the surrounding cloud of charges as left 
the cathode to join the cloud. 

Effect of the Control Grid in the Triode 

The control grid is relatively close to the cathode 
and it is made negative with respect to the emitter. Due 
to this condition, an electrostatic field exists between 
the two elements, which, because of the relative polari¬ 
ties, lias such direction of action as to prevent electrons 
from approaching the grid. In other words, the lines of 
force in this field act in a direction toward the cathode, 
and the emitted electrons can travel to the grid only if 
they have sufficient velocity of emission, or if there is 
an added positive field strong enough to override the 
negative one. Since the cathode is continually emitting, 
the space between the grid and cathode becomes full of 
electrons; we de.scribe this condition by saying that a 
space charge exists between the elements. 

Due to the proximity of the control grid to the emit¬ 
ter, a comparatively small difference of potential be¬ 
tween the two electrodes can establish a fairly strong 
field. The intensity of the field is a function of the volt¬ 
age effective on the grid. With Cg equal to zero, the 
voltage effective on the grid is the bias voltage obtained 
from the power supply. But if Cg is not zero, the effec¬ 
tive voltage is either greater or smaller than the bias 
voltage by an amount determined by the magnitude of 
Cg and its polarity relative to the bias voltage. 

The more negative the control grid relative to the 
cathode, the stronger is the repelling field and the fewer 
the number of electrons which approach the grid. This 
number may be made so small by means of suitable 
values of grid voltage, that for all practical purposes, 
tlie movement of electrons to and through the grid may 
be considered zero. Due to the random velocity of the 
emitted charges, some will get to the grid, for it is in 
the path of the electrons advancing toward the highly 
positive anode or plate, which will be discussed shortly. 


This is so even when the grid is negative by a certain 
amount. The less negative the grid, the lower the in¬ 
tensity of the repelling field, and whether or not elec¬ 
trons can advance past the grid depends on the effect 
of the plate as an attracting influence. 

The reference to electrons reaching the grid is made 
for a definite purpose. If, during the operation of the 
tube, the grid is made somewhat negative relative to 
the cathode, the voltage applied to the plate will cause 
the movement of charges past the grid. Some electrons 
will strike the grid (just as some raindrops may strike 
a wire fence, although most pass through) resulting 
in a small grid current. This happens, remember, even 
when the grid is not positive — its significance is that 
some movement of charges will take place, and if the 
circuit resistance is high, which is not the case in the 
example being discussed, the resulting voltage drop 
across the grid-circuit resistance will affect the bias. 
Therefore, the matter of grid-circuit resistance is im¬ 
portant ; not in the circuit we are discussing, but be¬ 
cause of circumstances to which we will refer later, and 
because it explains in part why cathode-ray-tube speci¬ 
fications refer to maximum values of grid-circuit re¬ 
sistance. This will be mentioned again later, when the 
fundamental electrostatic type of gun is discussed. 

Efiect of the Plcrte in the Triode 

The tube envelope also contains the plate, also re¬ 
ferred to as the anode. This electrode is made very 
positive with respect to the cathode and control grid; 
an electrostatic field, therefore, exists between the plate 
and grid and l)elween the plate and cathode. The plate, 
being positive relative to the cathode and grid, can 
exert an attraction upon the charges in the space cloud, 
tending to pull these charges, through the meshes of the 
grid, to itself. In other words, the attracting influence 
of the voltage on the plate can accelerate electrons to 
that element; such movement of charges is called plate 
current. 

The effectiveness of the plate in causing the move¬ 
ment of charges depends u}X)n numerous variables, 
some of which are electrical in character (the operat¬ 
ing voltages) and some of which are determined by the 
geometry of the system. These are related to each 
other; but since the tube geometry is fixed, we need 
discuss only the electrical variables. Only these are 
within control of the operator. 

If, for the moment, we neglect the presence of the 
control grid and view the envelope as containing only 
the emitter and the anode, the magnitude of the plate 
current, that is, the number of charges which advance 
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to the plate, is strictly a function of the difference of 
potential between the plate and cathode. The greater 
the voltage applied to the plate, the greater the number 
of charges attracted to the positively charged electrode, 
and the higher is the plate current. (There is a limit, 
when all the emitted electrons are attracted to the 
anode, leaving no space-charge cloud; this limit occurs 
well beyond the maximum operating value of plate 
current.) Still another effect, and one which is perti¬ 
nent to the cathode-ray-tube operation, even if not 
especially significant in ordinary vacuum-tube prac¬ 
tice, is the velocity of the electrons which constitute the 
plate current. The higher the plate voltage, the higher 
is the terminal velocity of the electrons when they reach 
the plate — which means the higher velocity of the 
electrons during their travel between the space charge 
and the plate. The basis for this was discussed in Chap¬ 
ter 2. 

Unfortunately, the charges do not advance to the 
plate under the influence of the tube plate voltage as a 
ray of electrons, having no cross-sectional size. The 
shape of the tube electrodes gives rise to a stream of 
charges of substantial cross section, as determined by 
the dimensions of the emitting surface as well as the 
dimensions of the plate which the electrons strike. Just 
what we mean is shown in simplified form in Fig. 5-2. 
Despite this type of distribution of the charges in the 
plate current, it is still possible to view the stream of 
electrons as having charge density per unit cross-sec¬ 
tion area, so that an increase in plate current corre¬ 
sponds to an increase in the electron density. 



Fig. 5-2.—Electron 
emission from cathode of 
triode vacuum tube. 


Etfset of Ih# GSfld emd Rkit# 

Let us now recognize the presence of the grid and 
analyze the effect when both plate and grid are active. 
We said that when these two electrodes arc subjected 


to operating voltages, two fields exist in the tube. We 
also said in a previous chapter that lines of force can¬ 
not cross each other, so that whatever may be the indi¬ 
vidual operating voltages applied to these two elec¬ 
trodes, there comes into being within the tube a com¬ 
posite field which embraces the effects of the grid and 
the plate. 

With the grid negative with respect to the cathode, 
and closer to it than is the positively charged plate, 
the effect of the grid upon the electrons in the space 
charge is greater than that of the plate. For equal 
changes in potential between the cathode and each of 
the other elements, the effect of the grid is greater by 
a multiple corresponding to the amplification factor of 
the tube; this factor is determined by the tube’s struc¬ 
tural geometry. In other words, a change of one volt 
on the grid may have as much effect upon the move¬ 
ment of charges to the plate as a change of 20 volts in 
plate voltage. Thus by the application of a suitable 
negative voltage to the control grid, it is possible to 
completely nullify the attracting influence of the plate, 
regardless of the value of plate voltage. Under such 
conditions, there is no movement of electrons beyond 
the grid, consequently, there is no plate current. The 
tube is then said to be at cutoff. 

The amount of negative grid voltage required to stop 
the flow of plate current is known as cutoff grid volt¬ 
age. For every value of plate voltage within the usable 
range, as established by the tube manufacturer, there 
is a value of grid bias which will cause plate-current 
cutoff. Obviously, for any value of plate voltage a re¬ 
duction of the grid bias below the cutoff value, that 
is, making the grid less negative, will cause an increase 
in the plate current. Making the control grid more 
negative than the cutoff value will have no effect since 
plate-current flow has already stopped. 

The electric relationship between control-grid volt¬ 
age and plate current for one or more values of plate 
voltage can be shown graphically, as in Fig. 5-3. The 
curves illustrate not only the change in plate current 
due to changes in grid voltage but also the required 
grid voltage above cutoff to cause a specified plate 
current. Such a family of curves is very important to 
the designer of equipment. To us it is important be¬ 
cause it is the type of curve we will discuss later in 
connection with the characteristics of the control grid 
in the electron gun. 

Several very interesting comments may be made 
concerning the £#-7^ family of curves. First of all, 
such a family of curves is not peculiar to triode vacuum 
tubes; as we said before, it resembles very closely the 
grid-4rhe characteristics of the control grid in the 
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Fig. 5-3.— Eg-ip family of curves for 6J5 tnodc. 


electron gun. As will be seen later, the functions of 
the control grid in the electron gun parallel closeh 
the functions of the control grid in the ordinary tube. 

Selecting one of the curves, for example that which 
corresponds to £ 1 , = 100 volts, a grid bias of —6.5 
volts causes plate-current cutoff, whereas a bias of —4 
volts (2 volts above cutoff) raises the plate current to 
approximately 1.5 milliamperes, and with gradually 
decreasing values of negative grid voltage, the plate 
current rises to about 10.6 milliamperes at zero bias. 
Like manner of behavior, except for differences in the 
actual values of grid voltage and plate current, is ex¬ 
perienced with higher values of £ 5 ; it is evident that 
the higher the plate voltage, the higher must be the 
negative grid voltage to produce plate-current cutoff 
in any one particular type of tube. 

Let us examine this action from a different view¬ 
point. What do we mean when we talk about various 
values of plate current, or plate-current increase or 


decrease, or plate-current cutoff? Fundamentally, we 
are speaking about the number of electrons which are 
permitted to pass through the meshes of the grid and 
advance to the plate. Although we use units of cur¬ 
rent, rather than actual electron count to express the 
plate current, it is nevertheless proper to think of the 
plate current as comprising great numbers of indi¬ 
vidual electrons. Thus no matter what the shape of 
the stream of charges which advances to the plate, 
whether a concentrated beam or a relatively broad and 
deep stream, changes in the number of electrons are 
changes in density. A cardinal function of the control 
grid, therefore, is the control of the number of elec¬ 
trons in the plate or anode current, or in the density 
of the charge stream. 

There may seem to be a conflict between the func¬ 
tion of the control grid and the plate because both 
electrodes are associated with the action of controlling 
the nunil>er of electrons which form the plate current. 
Actually no such conflict exists. Both electrodes have 
an effect on the plate current, therefore, both display 
an influence on the number of electrons which advance 
to the plate. However, in this respect, the control grid 
is the main contributor, as demonstrated by the fact 
that the magnitude of its control is very much greater 
than that of the plate. In certain types of tube, such 
as pentodes, the effect of the plate voltage on the value 
of plate current is extremely small, whereas the action 
of the control grid remains very great. Although not 
quite accurately (because each electrode affects the 
other to some extent), we can generally say that the 
control grid determines the number of charges which 
form the plate current, and the plate determines the 
velocity of these charges as they move to the plate. It 
so happens that during the process of ordinary va¬ 
cuum-tube operation, electron velocity receives very 
little attention, except from the tube designer. The 
user has little interest in it. 

In the cathode-ray tul>e, the conditions are differ¬ 
ent; electron velocity is important in understanding 
the operation of the tube. Changes in plate current 
have a different meaning. Now it is a matter of beam 
velocity dimensions and trace brilliance, or stated dif¬ 
ferently, light output. 

Fig. 5-3, it should be noted, indicates no positive 
values of grid voltage. While this grid is always nega¬ 
tive zvith respect to the cathode in the case of the pres¬ 
ent cathode-ray-tube designs, there are a few vacuum 
tubes which are designed to run at zero or slightly 
positive grid bias. 
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Signals on tho Control Grid 

Up to this point, the grid was maintained at a cer¬ 
tain potential relative to the cathode by means of the 
grid bias developed across a portion of R in Fig. 5-1. 
Let us now examine what happens if a voltage Cg is 
injected in series with the grid bias at terminals 1 and 
2 in Fig. S-1. Understandably, the signal voltage Cg 
may have either positive or negative polarity and it 
may be of variable amplitude. Being in series with the 
grid bias, it may add to the bias or it may buck the 
bias. In either case, it changes the effective voltage at 
the grid, and in that way determines the effectiveness 
of the plate voltage as well as the space charge. 

If we apply a sine wave of voltage to the grid, the 
grid voltage will vary sinusoidally around a mean 
value established by the fixed bias, and if the value of 
the signal voltage is within prescribed limits, the plate- 
current changes will faithfully follow the changes in 
grid voltage. This is the equivalent of linear amplifi¬ 
cation as illustrated in Fig. 5-4. 



Fig. 5-4.—Signal voltage a|>plied to transfer characteristic of 
6J5 results in amplified variation of plate current. 

There is correspondence between the vacuum tube 
and the cathode-ray tube, but the action of signal am¬ 
plification is not one of them. When analyzing the 
action of the ordinary vacuum tube, we normally con¬ 
cern ourselves with the waveshape of the plate current 


relative to the waveshape of the grid voltage. In Fig. 
5-4, the plate current is a faithful reproduction of the 
voltage effective at the grid. In cathode-ray-tube work, 
however, we are concerned with the change in density 
of the beam current as the result of changes in grid 
voltage. Such changes may reduce the beam current 
sufficiently so that the luminosity of the spot on the 
screen is reduced to zero, or there may be such increase 
from zero beam current as to produce a bright spot. 

Perhaps this groundwork can be better appreciated 
by reference to Fig. 5-5. Here normal operation is be¬ 
yond plate-current cutoff, thus making the tube inop¬ 
erative until the grid voltage becomes less negative 
(but never positive) and allows a flow of plate cur¬ 
rent. The operating point in the grid circuit is estab¬ 
lished by the fixed bias, which as can be seen, is beyond 
the cutoff value by an amount which offsets a portion 
of the positive signal voltage. During most of the posi¬ 
tive half of the signal cycle, the tube remains cut off; 
then as the positive peak of the input signal is ap¬ 
proached, the cutoff limit is exceeded and a short 
period of plate-current flow ensues. To say the least, 



Fig. 5-5.—Peaked waveform applied to triode biased beyond 
cutoff results in plate-current flow of short pulses. 

the shape of the curve of plate-current changes is very 
much unlike the shape of the voltage wave on the grid, 
but the desired condition of momentary plate-current 
flow has been achieved. 

The negative half-cycles of the input signal voltage 
have no effect upon the plate current; all they can do 
is make the grid more negative than it was with zero 
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signal voltage. Since plate current was already cut off 
with zero signal voltage, a more negative grid con¬ 
tributes nothing to the over-all action. 

The possible uses of such a circuit arrangement are 
numerous, as are the ix)ssible shapes of the input sig¬ 
nal voltage. The amount of change in plate current, 
during the moments when the grid voltage is less than 
the cutoff value, may be any value; determined by the 
circuit, the operating voltages, and the tube in ques¬ 
tion. All of these conditions are incidental to the prim¬ 
ary action wherein, by virtue of a certain shape and 
amplitude of the grid voltage, the flow of plate current 
can he cut off for a specified period of time and be per¬ 
mitted to exist for another specified period. Moreover, 
the value of the current during its existence — or the 
electron density of the current — likewise may be es¬ 
tablished as desired. 

By modifying the bias and the waveshape of the 
control voltage applied to the grid, the characteris¬ 
tics of the plate current are changed, as in Fig. 5-6. 
Instead of having short-duration peaks, the control 
voltage is a square wave. The rise in plate current is 
sudden, even more so than in Fig. 5-5, but now the 
period of current fto7v is longer. Here too, only the 
positive half-cycles are effective, but unlike the previ¬ 
ous mode of operation, the grid bias is selected so that 
zero signal voltage coincides with plate-current cutoff. 
Plate current flows during the entire positive half¬ 
cycle, and has a period substantially that of tlie time t 
of the positive half-cycle of grid voltage. As before, the 
negative half-cycles contribute nothing to the plate 
current, other than to keep the tube at cutoff. 



Fig* 5-6«-^Square wave applied to triodc biased at cutoff re* 
suits in square*wave plate-current flow. 



Fig. 5-7.—Negative pulses applied to triode biased at linear 
portion of transfer characteristic, and having sufficient ampli¬ 
tude to drive grid beyond cutoff, result in distorted plate- 
current reproduction. 

Whether the signal voltage applied to the control 
grid is sharply peaked and intended to cause an in¬ 
crease in plate current, or the circuit is so arranged 
that only the negative half-cycle will be effective by 
driving the tube to cutoff or beyond, as in Fig. 5-7, is 
immaterial. That is purely a matter of circuit design 
and the goal desired. The point is that the control grid 
can be made to control the value of plate current and 
the duration of plate-current flow. 

Modulation of the Plate Current 

The effect of control-grid voltage variations upon 
the plate current is occasionally referred to as modu- 
lation. This is an extension of the term, as ordinarily 
used ill radio, wherein one characteristic (such as fre¬ 
quency or amplitude) of a carrier wave is varied in 
accordance with an applied signal. In the present case, 
it is the normally constant current which varies ac¬ 
cording to the applied grid signal. 

Modulation of the plate current can also be accom¬ 
plished by changing the plate voltage, in which case, 
the variations in plate current will conform with the 
character of the variations in plate voltage. Thus, if a 
source of voltage, having frequency / were placed in 
series with a fixed d-c plate-voltage supply, the tube 
plate current would vary in amplitude at a rate cor¬ 
responding to the frequency /. The two kinds of modu¬ 
lation described above are called grid modulation and 
plate modulation, respectively. 
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The discussion of the triode just given and the com¬ 
parison with cathode-ray tubes by no means covers 
all similarities between the cathode-ray tube and the 
usual vacuum tube. There are analogies for several 
other parts and actions, such as the screen grid, but 
the analysis of the cathode-ray tube may be readih 
understood without further comparison. 

ELECTRON GUNS IN ELECTROSTATIC TUBES 

In order to present, in the most logical order, the 
details about electron guns, the subject will be divided 
into two general parts. The first will deal with elec¬ 
trostatic types and the second part will analyze the 
varieties employed in electromagnetic-type cathode- 
ray tul)es. The only deviation from the organization 
indicated by these remarks is the inclusion of the gas- 
focused type of cathode-ray tube — the first practical 
forerunner of cathode-ray tubes used in radio and 
allied researcli — among the electrostatic electron 
guns. 

The Basic Dectron Gun 

For our purposes, the term “basic,’* as applied in 
this paragraph heading, signifies that the gun is being 
considered in its crudest form, being sufficient only to 
show the most important principles. Practically, the 
basic gun would be quite unsuited for use in a tube. 

Such a basic gun would consist of an electron-emit¬ 
ting cathode K, heated either directly or indirectly. 
The tube also would contain an anode A in the form 
of a simple disk with an aperture at its center, and a 
screen which will fluoresce when struck by electrons. 
The entire assembly is contained in an evacuated en¬ 
velope with suitable connecting means for applying 
the required potentials to the different elements. These 
potentials would be available from a power-supply 
source whose voltage divider we will identify as /?, 
An idea of this arrangement may be had by reference 
to Fig. 5-8. 

The anode, being made positive relative to the 
cathode, will accelerate the emitted electrons toward 
itself, with a velocity determined by the difference of 
potential between the two elements. Because of the con¬ 
struction of the system, the majority of the electrons 
drawn toward the anode will strike that surface, but 
a few will pass through the aperture, and due to the 
velocity acquired under the influence of the anode 
voltage, will continue on their way and eventually 
strike the screen. Depending on the electron velocity 
and the number of electrons, they may or may not 



Fig. 5-8.—-Elementary electron gun consisting of cathode and 
anode. 

cause fluorescence. Those electrons which leave the 
cathode parallel to and close to the axis will find their 
way through the opening and perhaps strike the screen 
at its center. Those which leave the cathode at small 
angles to the axis also may find their way through the 
anode opening; but because of the angle they made 
with the axis when they left the cathode, their paths 
will diverge from the axis as they travel the distance 
Ixjtween the cathode and the screen, and they will 
strike the screen at various distances from the center. 

Such an arrangement obviously is ineffective for a 
number of reasons. Even under ideal conditions, the 
smallest diameter of the beam would be equal to the 
diameter of the anode opening. If this were made very 
small so that the undeflected spot on the screen would 
be small, the density of such a beam would be totally 
inadequate because there is no concentration or focus¬ 
ing. In the meantime, the emission from the cathode 
would be wasted almost completely, because without 
any space-charge control between the cathode and 
plate, the entire cathode surface is emitting to form 
the anode current. 

If the anode opening were made large in compari¬ 
son with the diameter of the anode disk, then the 
diameter of the beam would be far too great to be of 
any use, especially if the mutual repulsion between 
the charges could spread them apart. Most certainly 
such a wide beam would be of little use for deflection 
purposes because the trace it would produce on the 
screen would be wide and indistinct. In general, such 
a system is incompatible with modern needs. 

Although quite impractical^ this system has the 
merit of illustrating a few of the principles wWch arc 
the basis of the modern electron guns. For example, 
the plate current in the conventional vacuum tube, 
which contains an electron emitter and a plate, cor¬ 
responds to the current which passes between the 
cathode and the anode as indicated hy the arrow. But 
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some of the charges do not terminate on the anode, but 
travel to the screen, so that a new designation for this 
current is required. This is the screen current, or beam 
current, although our personal feeling is that the beam 
current should be considered the aggregate of all the 
charges which leave the cathode for travel through the 
system. For the present, our terminology will be sure 
that the charges which advance to the screen constitute 
the screen current. 

What happens to these charges ? At one time it was 
thought that they leaked off the screen and returned to 
a point of positive potential, in this case the anode. 
That, however, has been questioned, and the theory 
now accepted is that the screen acts as an emitter of 
secondary electrons as the result of the bombardment 
of the surface by the electron beam. The amount of 
such secondary emission is proportional to the number 
and velocity of the electrons which strike it. These 
secondary electrons then are attracted to the nearest 
point of positive potential. In this connection, let it be 
understood that any subsequent references to the 
movement of charges from the screen to electrodes in 
the tube refer to the secondarily emitted charges. 

Whether the screen current is high in comparison 
with the anode current is simply a matter of how 
many electrons, comparatively speaking, fall upon the 
anode as compared with those striking the screen. If 
the latter are few in number, whereas the former are 
very many, then the screen current is small and the 
tube current is almost entirely the anode current. 

If the number of electrons striking the screen far 
exceeded the numl^er striking the anode because the 
opening in the anode was very large, then the current 
to the anode would be substantially the screen current. 
This may be difficult to envision in the example being 
considered, but it is nevertheless an important point, 
because of the structure of certain cathode-ray tubes. 
In these types, an element, acting as a “post-deflec¬ 
tion'* accelerating anode, does not attract electrons 
out of the beam, but it does receive the electrons which 
strike the screen, or rather are secondarily emitted. 
Thus, the measurement of the current in the post-de¬ 
flection accelerating circuit is in reality a measurement 
of the screen current; for electrical equilibrium, the 
number of electrons leaving the screen must be exactly 
equal to the number arriving. 

Practically, the velocity of the electrons is deter¬ 
mined solely by the voltage applied to the anode. The 
temperature of the cathode may determine how many 
electrons are available for acceleration by the positive 
voltage on the {date, but since the usual emission from 
a heated cathode is at very low velocity, it is the at¬ 


tracting influence of the voltage on the plate which 
makes them move across a space. The higher this volt¬ 
age the faster they will move; likewise, the greater will 
be the number of electrons attracted to the anode per 
unit time, so that the current will be greater. It is the 
velocity, however, which interests us most. Should the 
electrons lack adequate velocity because of low anode 
voltage, they still may be accelerated by the positively 
charged anode, and may travel to the screen, but they 
will not excite the coating and cause fluorescence. On 
the other hand, lacking an adequate number of elec¬ 
trons, even at high velocity, the l)eam will not excite 
the screen sufficiently to be useful. So we see that 
cathode temperature and anode voltage influence the 
anode and screen currents; that anode voltage influ¬ 
ences the beam velocity and, in that way, the excitation 
of the screen. 

The Electron Gun in the Gae-Focused Tube 

Present-day design of electron guns is a great de¬ 
parture from the very simple gun in the gas-focused 
cathode-ray tube introduced by J. B. Johnson in 1922.^ 


Fig 5-9.—Western Elec¬ 
tric 224 gas-focused cathode- 
ray tube. 



Courtesy Bell Telephone 


^Johnson, J. B., “A Low Voltage Cathode Ray Oscillo¬ 
graph,** Bell Sys, Tech, Jour., p. 142, vol. 1, November 1922. 
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Yet the Western Electric 224 cathode-ray tube was 
the sensation of its time in research circles. It was the 
first cathode-ray tube used by the writer, and after two 
years of experimentation, we described a cathode-ray 
oscillograph for use in the maintenance branch of the 
radio industry 

In appearance the tube resembled modern types, as 
is shown in Fig. 5-9. Although preceding today's en¬ 
velopes by almost three decades, its influence in design 
cannot be denied. The assembly of components com¬ 
prising the tube, with the exception of the screen, is 
shown in Fig. 5-10; the screen, as in present-day 
equipment, was painted on the inside surface of the 
wide portion of the tube. The equivalent schematic 
representation is shown in Fig. 5-11, which we shall 
use for the explanation of the tube and its gun. 



Courtesy Bell Telephone Labs, 

Fig. 5-10.—Electron gun of Western Electric 224 gas-focused 
cathode-ray tube. 
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Courtesy Bell Telephone Labs 

Fig. 5-11.—Schematic representation of Western Electric 224 
gas-focused cathode-ray tube. 


Among the numerous points of difference between 
this tube and those in use today, was the presence of 
an inert gas in the main envelope as a means of focus¬ 
ing the beam. This alone sets the tube apart from those 
in use today. In fact, ever since about 1930, virtually 
all cathode-ray tubes which have found application in 
research, television, and other fields have been of the 
high-vacuum variety with either electrostatic or elec¬ 
tromagnetic focusing. 

Since we are concerned mainly with the electron 
gun, let us describe it. making reference to Fig. 5-11. 
The cathode C was an oxide-coated platinum ribbon, 
similar to the filaments used in the famous “E" and 
“J" type vacuum tubes, which made the name of West¬ 
ern Electric so well known to radio amateurs shortly 
after World War I. The anode A was a thin platinum 
tube one centimeter long and one millimeter in diam¬ 
eter, one end of which was about one millimeter from 
the top of the cathode filament loop. The other end was 
directed into the main envelope toward the deflection 
plates and fluorescent screen. Between the anode and 
the cathode there was a metal shield 5*^ with a small 

^Rider, J. F., “The Cathode Hay Oscillograph Tube/' Radio 
Engineering, pp. 982-9^, vol. 7, October 1927. 


opening through which tlie emitted electrons passed 
to the anode opening. 

The anode, connected to a positive voltage source, 
accelerated the emitted electrons toward itself. Most 
of them entered the anode tube, but only a compara¬ 
tively few passed through the full length of the elec¬ 
trode, eventually to form the electron beam in the 
main envelope. The electrons which left the anode in 
the main envelope were not concentrated into a dense 
beam, due to the comparatively low velocity and be¬ 
cause of mutual repulsion between the individual 
charges. How these charges were focused into a beam 
will be explained shortly. 

The complete assembly of the cathode, shield, and 
tubular anode was sealed within a glass housing, lo¬ 
cated above the glass stem, as shown in Fig. 5-10. The 
anode protruded through the sealed glass housing into 
the main envelope. These parts constituted the com¬ 
plete gun assembly. 

The use of gas for focusing is an interesting phe¬ 
nomenon, which depends upon the difference in mo¬ 
bility of electrons and positive ions. A positive ion is 
an atom which is deficient in electrons, and therefore, 
bears a preponderance of positive charges. After 
evacuation of the envelope so that a high vacuum ex^ 
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isted, a small amount of gas such as argon, at a pres¬ 
sure of a few thousandths of a millimeter of mercury, 
was introduced. At this gas pressure, the dimension 
of the spot which appeared upon the screen was con¬ 
trollable to about one millimeter in diameter. Without 
this gas, that is, with just the high vacuum in the tube, 
the dimension of the beam incident on the screen 
would have produced a luminous spot about one cen¬ 
timeter in diameter, or ten times as wide. 

Because of the action of the positive voltage applied 
to the anode, an initial, though not concentrated, beam 
of electrons was available from the opening of the 
anode. In the absence of gas in the tube, the mutual 
repulsion between these slow-moving electrons (about 
6,000 miles per second) would be sufficient, during the 
time required to travel from the anode to the screen, 
to spread the beam sufficiently to make the tube use¬ 
less. The argon gas present in the envelope counter¬ 
acted the tendency toward spreading of the electron 
stream by being active in forming an electrostatic field, 
radially directed toward the line of travel of the beam 
electrons. 

This radial field was the result of excess of positive 
charges in the electron stream and an excess of nega¬ 
tive charges in the space outside the beam. Such a 
distribution of charges was produced by some of the 
electrons of the stream ])assing through the gas and 
colliding with gas molecules, thus ionizing them by 
dislodging electrons from the atoms. Both the collid¬ 
ing electrons and the secondary electrons left the beam, 
but the heavy positive ions received very little velocity 
from the impact and drifted out of the beam with only 
their own comparatively low thermal velocity. Positive 
ions, therefore, accumulated along the length of the 
stream and exceeded in number the passing negative 
charges. At the same time, electrons were moving at 
random outside the stream, producing a negative 
charge in that area. There then developed a field sur¬ 
rounding the stream which tended to pull the electrons 
inward. If there were only the mutual repulsion be¬ 
tween the electrons for which to compensate, this 
would be done when the number of positive ions in the 
beam equaled the number of electrons. But there was, 
in addition, the original divergence of the beam which 
had to be overcome. This was successfully accom¬ 
plished by arranging that for the gas pressure used, a 
certain electron emission occurred, which was con¬ 
trollable by means of the filament rheostat. 

To prevent damage to the cathode by positive-ion 
bombardment, the emitting portion of the filament was 
formed into a loop which had a diameter somewhat 
greater than the diameter of the aperture in the shield. 


In this way, the sensitive emitting surface was kept 
out of the path of the positive ions, which, as they 
drifted down the anode opening, would move past the 
active part of the filament. Thus, if they did strike the 
filament, they did so at an inactive point. 

Obviously, the gas was doing that which presently 
is being accomplished by means of electron lenses, and 
the radial field previously mentioned was, in fact, an 
electrostatic field. The only variable control which was 
found in the gas-focused tube system was the rheostat 
that controlled the cathode temperature. The adjust¬ 
ment of the cathode emission served a dual purpose, 
varying the intensity of the spot as well as its focus. 
Both were accomplished simultaneously because there 
was a critical emission level at which the stream was 
most dense, yet focused at the distance where the 
screen was located. Increasing the emission beyond 
the critical point for a certain tube geometry resulted 
in bringing the electrons to a focus in a shorter dis¬ 
tance. 

Of interest, ahso, was the frequency limit imposed 
on the utility of the tube because of the time required 
for proper ionization. Experiment disclosed that this 
time was about one microsecond, so that the frequency 
of the deflection voltages was limited to less than 
1,000,000 cps. At this frequency, fuzziness of the trace 
developed, whereas at about 100,000 cps or slightly 
higher, the trace was still sharp. 

The Triode Electron Gun 

The triode electron gun is not the simplest used in 
practice, but it was the standard type in electrostatic 
cathode-ray tubes for many years, up to and including 
the recent war years. It has been replaced by modified 
versions, but it still can serve as a means of compari¬ 
son. In fact, some of the tul>es which employed it are 
still available so that it justifies description, if only on 
that account. It is the type of gun usually found in 
early cathode-ray tulxis which bear type numbers with¬ 
out the suffix letter A, As an example, the 902 employs 
a triode gun, whereas the 902-A employs a different 
type which will be described subsequently. 

The triode gun is an assembly of electrodes as shown 
in Fig. 5-12A. This is a typical assembly showing 
relative positions of the elements along with their di¬ 
mensions and those of the apertures and element spac¬ 
ing. The gun consists of an indirectly heated cathode 
K, which is in the form of a cylinder closed off at one 
end by means of a plate. This plate is coated with 
barium or strontium oxide, materials which are pro¬ 
fuse emitters of electrons at comparatively low tern- 
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Courtesy Du Mont Labs 

Fig. 5-12.—Dimensional drawing of triode electrostatic electron gun used in 3GP- and 5LP- 
cathode-ray tul)es. (B) shows enlarged view of cathode-to-grid spacing. Dimensions are in 
inches. 


peratures. It is brought to the emitting temperature by 
means of a heater clement; this is not shown, but is 
contained within tiie cathode cylinder and separated 
from it by a heat-conducting ceramic sleeve. 

Surrounding the cathode is a cylinder G which has 
a baffle containing a tiny aperture at its center. While 
this cylinder as a whole is normally identified as the 
control grid, specifically, the baffle with its opening is 
the actual control grid. The remainder of the grid cyl¬ 
inder acts as a shield around the cathode. The grid 
aperture is smaller than the emitting surface, and the 
spacing between the control-grid aperture and the 
cathode emitting surface likewise is very small. A de¬ 
tail drawing of the cathode-to-grid spacing is shown 
in Fig. 5-12B. 

Facing the control grid is the first-anode cylinder, 
designated Al, Physically, it is coaxially symmetrical 
with the control-grid cylinder and contains several 
baffles, each with an aperture at’ its center. This elec¬ 
trode, in conjunction with the control grid, forms the 
cathode lens, sometimes referred to as the first focus¬ 
ing lens. It is responsible for the formation of the first 
cross-over point. 


Adjacent to anode 1 is another cylinder designated 
A2, the second or accelerating anode. This structure is 
coaxially symmetrical with anode 1 and has two 
baffles, each with an aperture at its center. An exten¬ 
sion of anode 2 exists in the form of a conducting coat¬ 
ing on the inside of the envelope, extending from the 
approximate limit of the anode cylinder in the gun 
almost to the screen of the tube. This arrangement is 
standard practice in electrostatic tubes. The second- 
anode cylinder and the extension on the inside of the 
envelope are connected to each other by means of a 
“spider’' arrangement of electrically conducting spring 
contacts which are mounted on the gun assembly. 

Anode 2 serves a dual purpose. It is the accelerating 
anode whereby the final velocity is imparted to the 
emitted electrons so that they will traverse the entire 
system and advance to the screen; and the combination 
of anodes 1 and 2, at that point where they face each 
other, constitutes the principal focusing lens. 

The deflection plates, Dl-DZ and D3-D4, are also 
shown on the drawing of Fig. 5-12A. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, these elements are not part of the electron gun. 
However, because of manufacturing convenience, they 
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Fig. 5-13.—Sectional view of triode electrostatic electron 
gun. Dimensions are in inches. 


are assembled on the gun structure, and are illustrated 
here in order to show their relative positions with re¬ 
spect to the gun elements. An assembly view of this 
typical triode gun appears in Fig. 5-13. In Fig. 5-14 is 
shown the stem and heater assembly. The criss-cross- 
wound heater fits into the opening of the cathode cylin¬ 
der. A side view of the completed gun, showing the 
spider-shaped assembly of contacts whereby the sec¬ 
ond-anode cylinder and the coated extension of that 
electrode join each other, is illustrated in Fig. 5-15. 
This method of electrically connecting the cylinder to 
the painted coating extension of the anode is standard 
in all electrostatic tubes. 

The electrical function of the different electrodes will 
become more understandable when we analyze the 



Fig. 5-14.—Press seal and heater assembly of electrostatic 
electron gun. 


electric circuit shown in Fig. 5-16. The power-supply 
source for all the operating voltages is designated as 
K, this element being the voltage divider across the 
output of the power unit. One end of the divider is 
maximum negative and the other is maximum posi¬ 
tive. The latter point is the source of the voltage ap¬ 
plied to the accelerating anode and is fixed in poten¬ 
tial ; this fact should be borne in mind for future refer¬ 
ence. 

Anode 1 is connected to a point on the power sup¬ 
ply, about one-quarter of the voltage applied to anode 
2. Anode 1, therefore, is negative relative to anode 2, 
but positive with respect to the cathode and the con¬ 
trol grid. Since the voltage applied to anode 1 is em¬ 
ployed for focusing control, this voltage lead is shown 
affording a variable voltage. The power-supply con¬ 
nection to the cathode is made at some point which 
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Fig. S^lS.-y-Complctc triode electrostatic electron-gun as¬ 
sembly used in 3GP- and 5LP- cathode-ray tubes. Dimensions 
are in inches. 


makes this electrode negative relative to the two 
anodes, but positive relative to the control grid. The 
cathode also is connected to one side or to the ctnttr 
tap of the heater supply. 


The control grid is made negative relative to the 
cathode by connecting the electrode to a more negative 
point along the power-supply divider. A variable volt¬ 
age is required at the grid since the main function is to 
afford control of the density of the beam, therefore, a 
variable tap on the divider is the source of voltage. 
However, the polarity of the grid must always remain 
negative relative to the cathode. 



Fig. 5-16.—Schematic representation of triode electrostatic 
electron gun. 

Examining Fig. 5-16, it is clear that the gun system 
is composed of four principal electrodes, exclusive of 
the heater; the cathode, the control grid, anode 1, and 
anode 2. Yet for some reason, the system is known as 
a triode gun. Since anode 1 also contributes to the 
acceleration of the emitted electrons, at least into the 
first lens area, the first three electrodes in the system 
may be the basis for the manner of typing this gun. 

# 

Ancdysis of the Triode Electron Gun 

It is here that we refer back to the fundamentals of 
the triode vacuum tube. Not every action of the triode 
is paralleled in the electron gun, but certain principles 
of electrostatics are applicable to both. The matter of 
electrical circuitry, especially the movement of charges 
in the system, follows closely. In fact it might be well 
if we opened the discussion of the triode gun by ex¬ 
amination of the current paths, as shown in Fig. S-16. 

Current Paths in the Triode Oun 

If you examine Fig. 5-16, that is, the path of the 
beam as shown by the shaded areas, it is evident that 
not every emitted electron which finds its way through 
the control-grid aperture eventually reaches the 
screen. In fact, in most electrostatic tubes, the final 
beam current, or screen current, is only a small frac¬ 
tion of that which passes through the control-grid 
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opening. No matter how well the electron lenses per¬ 
form, the formation of a dense beam which will pro¬ 
duce a bright spot of small diameter requires that stray 
electrons which are not tightly packed in the beam be 
blocked off from the deflection area and prevented 
from reaching the screen. 

The baffles in anode 2 also contribute to restricting 
the boundaries of the beam so that what passes through 
the last aperture will be properly centered between the 
deflection plates. Under the circumstances, some of 
the electrons which are accelerated toward the screen 
by anodes 1 and 2 will be blocked by the baffles. Since 
the movement of charges between any two points is 
electric current, anode current exists between the 
cathode and anode 1, and between the cathode and 
anode 2. These are shown by the arrows adjacent to 
the voltage supply leads. The current flowing in the 
first-anode-cathode circiait is by far the greater of the 
two. There is no means of measuring the screen cur¬ 
rent in this case, and since the secondary emission 
from the screen finds its way back to anode 2, the 
second-anode current includes the screen current. 

Action of Electrodes in the Tiiode Gun 

The cathode K in Fig. 5-16 emits electrons due to 
thermal agitation of the coating material. Since this 
coating is located at one particular place on the surface 
of the cathode — facing the control-grid aperture — 
principal emission takes place in a forward direction 
from this surface. Because of the shape of the cathode, 
emission is not from a point source, so that while it is 
generally in a forward direction, it takes place in a 
random manner. Some of the electrons leave the ca¬ 
thode parallel to the axis, but off to one side. Some of 
them, on the other hand, leave at various angles to the 
axis, and still others are along the axis. 

Moreover, the velocity of emission varies. Some of 
the electrons leave the cathode at high speed, but the 
majority are low-velocity charges. We might go so far 
as to say that the initial velocity of the emitted electron 
is substantially zero and any forward motion after 
they have left the cathode is attributable to accelera¬ 
tion by the voltages applied to anode 1. 

So, for the present, let us act on the assumption that 
the positive voltage applied to anode 1 is responsible 
for the forward motion of the electron toward anode 1 
in opposition to the negative voltage present at the 
control grid. Of course, electrons which are pulled into 
the first focusing field, and then through anode 1, are 


being accelerated toward the screen by the positive 
voltage which is applied to anode 2. This voltage not 
only contributes to the forward motion of the electrons, 
but also is actually the main accelerating factor. It is 
the voltage on anode 2 which imparts the final push to 
the electrons so that they arrive at the screen with suffi¬ 
cient velocity to excite the molecules of screen mafte- 
rial, causing fluorescence. 

Because of what will follow, it is well to stress cer¬ 
tain pertinent conditions. The development of the first 
cross-over point is a function of the electrostatic field 
between the control grid and anode 1. Granting that 
this statement is broad in its implications, it is still 
necessary to say that any changes in potential within 
this field will have a material effect on the movement 
of charges into and through the first lens. We saw in 
Chapter 2 that the contour of the equipotential lines in 
an electrostatic field which is acting on electrons has a 
very great effect upon the paths taken by these elec¬ 
trons. Moreover, we recall in connection with the 
triode that both the voltage on the grid and the voltage 
on the plate have a great effect on the number of elec¬ 
trons which become the jdate current. 

Finally, the action in the main focusing lens formed 
by anodes 1 and 2 is determined by the ratio of the 
voltages applied to these electrodes; any change in 
either of these voltages will alter the ratio, and there¬ 
fore, the focal point of this lens. In practice, focusing 
is accomplished by varying the first-anode voltage un¬ 
til the first cross-over point is imagined on the screen. 
Since the first anode also is associated with the first 
lens, changing its voltage cannot help but affect the 
two-lens systems of which it is a part. It stands to 
reason, then, that manipulation of the focusing ad¬ 
justment is a compromise of two variables, until the 
best possible result is attained. 

Effect of the Control Grid 

Assuming for the moment that a beam of electrons 
exists, having a certain density and producing a spot 
with a certain light output on the screen, let us return 
to the control grid and note what effects it may have 
on the beam. Because of the premise that the beam ex¬ 
ists, the voltage on the grid is some value above cutoff. 
(Referring to a less negative voltage in this manner 
is common tube practice. A voltage change which 
would make the control grid more negative than re¬ 
quired for cutoff, would be described as a value below 
or beyond cutoff.) 
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Being very close to the cathode (0.007 inch in the 
case of the typical triode gun in Fig. 5-12), the control 
grid is capable of exerting a very great influence upon 
the movement of charges. For example, in one case a 
negative bias as low as —45 volts is sufficient to offset 
completely the attracting influence of 375 volts on 
anode 1 and 1.500 volts on anode 2. Other tubes, 
naturally, may have different values of cutoff bias. At 
any rate, every cathode-ray tube has a specific grid- 
bias voltage which will produce beam-current cutoff 
for specific values of first-anode and second-anode 
voltages. The relationship l)etween cutoff bias and sec¬ 
ond-anode voltage is linear in most electrostatic tubes. 
For any value of grid bias less negative than cutoff for 
the existing conditions, some beam current will flow. 

In this connection, it is necessary to return to a very 
important point relative to conditions around the con¬ 
trol grid. A negative voltage applied to the grid will 
display a great effect on the movement of electrons to 
and past the grid. However, this does not mean that 
electrons cannot reach the grid. As the consequence of 
the random velocity of emission, electrons can travel 
to the grid even in the absence of the accelerating volt¬ 
ages on the anodes. Electrons will reach the grid even 
when that electrode is made negative, thus giving rise 
to a slight grid current. This condition imposes a limi¬ 
tation on the resistance in the grid-to-cathode circuit 
because the grid current flowing through the circuit 
resistance will tend to increase the bias, and alter the 
performance of the grid electrode. Because of this cir¬ 
cumstance, tube specifications indicate the maximum 
allowable circuit resistance during operation. 

When tube specifications indicate maximum allow¬ 
able circuit resistance, it is because of the current flow 
in this circuit and the voltage drop developed across 
the circuit resistance. When the tube is operated with 
a signal voltage “riding” on the grid bias, which is in¬ 
tended to influence the beam intensity in a specific 
manner, the effective grid voltage varies between some 
value above cutoff and zero, but it never is permitted 
to swing positive. 

To he more specific about the action of the control 
grid, we might ascribe two basic functions to it. Al¬ 
though these were mentioned in connection with the 
triode tulxt, and find a parallel in the triode gun, they 
are also to be considered as applicable to every type 
of gun. Both are closely allied to the number of elec¬ 
trons which enter the first lens, and therefore, affect 
this formation of the first cross-over point and the 
density of the beam. 

A change in grid voltage influences the field dis¬ 
tribution of the first lens, and in so doing controls the 
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Fig. 5-17.—Field di.stribution in first lens for two values of 
grid bias. 

emission from the cathode. For any fixed value of 
voltage applied to anode 1, it influences the numljer of 
electrons which pass through the cross-over point. Let 
us see how this comes about. In Fig. 5-17 is shown the 
field distribution in the first lens for two values of grid 
bias, 0 and —30 volts, and a fixed value of voltage on 
the plate.® It is clearly evident that with zero bias, the 
area adjacent to the cathode, between the cathode and 
the control-grid aperture, has a comparatively high 
positive potential as the consequence of the field be¬ 
tween the control grid and the first anode. Under such 
conditions of zero grid voltage, it has been found that 
the area of the cathode which is emitting corresponds 
approximately to a projection of the area of the grid 
aperture; the maximum number of electrons are pass¬ 
ing through the grid opening and the l)eam-current 
density is high.^ 

When the control grid is made negative by an in¬ 
crease in the bias, —30 volts in the illustration, the 
field distribution in the vicinity of the cathode is altered 
so that only the center of the emitting surface is behav¬ 
ing as an emitter. The other areas are influenced by 
the space charge and effectively are not emitting. The 
result is a reduction in beam density and several other 
related effects. 

Now, an unexpected condition which accompanies 
the increase in grid bias is a slight increase in the di¬ 
mension of the first cross-over point over a range of 
bias voltages slightly above the cutoff value. This is 

^Morton, G. A„ “Electron Guns for Television Application,** 
Rev, Med, Phys,, pp. 362-375, vol. 18, July, 1946, 

<Moss, H., “The Electron Guns d the Cathode Ray Ttd^,** 
Jour, Brit, LRM,, pp. 10-22, vol 5, January, 1945. 
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related to the trajectories (individual paths) of the 
electrons emitted from the outer limits of the emitting 
area, and introduces another aspect which must be 
considered. 

If the dimensions of the cross-over point change, we 
can say that it is the equivalent of a change in the 
sharpness of the spot, which later is imaged on the 
screen by the main focusing lens. The performance of 
the main focusing lens is not influenced by changes in 
control-grid bias, and the image it will produce on the 
screen is essentially that which exists at the cross-over 
point. If for any reason, this narrowest part of the l)eani 
is not well defined, the spot on the screen, which is the 
image of the cross-over point, also will suffer in defi¬ 
nition, This is similar to the photographic case, where 
an out-of-focus negative is enlarged; no enlarging lens 
can possibly restore the lost sharpness. We might add 
that, as the result of the change in field distribution of 
the first lens, due to the change in bias, the location of 
the cross-over i)oint also is shifted slightly. 

Since the voltages applied to anodes 1 and 2 are 
not affected by the grid bias, the focusing action of the 
main lens remains the same for the proper location of 
the first cross-over point, as well as for an improper 
location of this point. Proper focusing by a lens calls 
for certain specific relations between the distance of 
the object point and the distance of the image point, 
both measured from the lens. For proper relationship 
of the distances, the lens will focus the object to form 
the image. But if the image distance is held constant 
and the distance to the object is changed, the image no 
longer will be in focus. 

It is because of the change in definition and the 
slight change in the position of the cross-over point, 
caused by a change in bias, that clianging the “intens- 
ity^' control of a triode gun system requires a slight 
change in the “focus” control, which varies the first- 
anode voltage. This action was in part responsible for 
the obsolescence of the triode gun and the development 
of other types. 

Summarizing, and overlooking the undesirable ef¬ 
fects, the action of the control grid is the control of 
beam density, which results in changes in the intensity 
of the trace on the screen. The two extremes of trace 
intensify are total extinction of the beam at cutoff, and 
the specified brilliance of the trace at those values of 
voltage specified by the tube manufacturer. 

Changing the intensity of the trace by the application 
of a signal voltage to the grid is known as “intensity 
modulation’* of the beam. The types of signals usually 
used for stich operations resemble those which were 
shown as being applied to the control grid of the triode. 


as in Figs. 5-4 through 5-7. The shape of the intensity 
control signal is dependent on the manner in which the 
intensity is to be changed and the frequency of the sig¬ 
nal determines the rate at which the intensity is varied. 

Effect of FirsUAnode Voltage 

Another problem encountered with the triode gun 
was related to the voltage applied to anode 1, the volt¬ 
age being determined by the setting of the focus con¬ 
trol. Because of the discussion of the practical electro¬ 
static focusing system in Chapter 2, it is unnecessary at 
this time to dwell at great length upon the purpose of 
the first-anode voltage. This voltage, in conjunction 
with the voltage on the grid, establishes the field of the 
first lens; it also accelerates the charges through the 
control-grid aperture into the first-anode area and to¬ 
ward anode 2, where the second-anode voltage becomes 
effective. Finally, the field due to the first-anode and 
second-anode voltages applied to the two respective 
electrodes, forms the principal focusing lens. 

Assuming that the voltage applied to the control 
grid is maintained constant, a change in first-anode 
voltage alters the ratio between the voltages applied 
to anodes 1 and 2, and changes the characteristics of 
the focusing lens formed between these two electrodes. 
Thus, varying this voltage provides focusing control. 
The same result could be obtained by varying the 
second-anode voltage, but if that were done, then both 
focusing and the acceleration would be changed, an un¬ 
desirable condition. Moreover, since the first-anode 
voltage is the lower of the two, it is more convenient to 
work with it. 

In case it is not fully understood from what was said 
in Chapter 2, the action of focusing by means of lens 2, 
controlled by the anode voltage, is a compromise func¬ 
tion — an operation whereby the characteristics of lens 
2 are modified in accordance with the changes in the 
first cross-over which it also affects, so that the image 
focal point of the lens will fall upon the screen. 

Having mentioned the desired functions of anode 1 
and its voltage, let us now consider several undesirable 
effects occasioned by variation of the first-anode volt¬ 
age. These effects were among the causes of develop¬ 
ment of new types of guns, considerably modified from 
the triode gun. Since the first-anode voltage is common 
to both lens 1 and lens 2, it is understandable that any 
variation in that voltage, so as to effect the proper 
focus, would have an influence on the distribution of 
the field between the control grid and anode 1, and 
therefore, upon the characteristics of the cathode lens. 
This is so because the first-anode voltage affects the 
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number of electrons which are pulled through the con¬ 
trol-grid aperture, clianging the density of the beam. 
Since varying the focus in the triode gun also changes 
the beam density, the brightness of the trace on the 
screen is affected. There are other effects, also, but this 
type of interaction between the control grid and the 
anode 1, as well as the converse effect of the control 
grid on focusing when the grid bias was varied, proved 
to !)e a nuisance, as every user of a triode-gun cathode- 
ray tube can well remember. 

Good regulation in the power supply so as to mini¬ 
mize dcfocusing because of changes in first-anode volt¬ 
age due to line-voltage loading, etc., was complicated 
by two related details which functioned in opposite 
directions. One of these was the condition that opti¬ 
mum focusing required a slight reduction in the first- 
anode voltage with increase in beam density, yet this 
could not be done if the regulation were sufficiently 
good to keep the first-anode voltage constant under 
varying load. Moreover, variations from tube to tube 
required a manual control of focusing, even for slight 
changes in beam intensity. The result was the develop¬ 
ment of the tetrode gun. 

The Tetrode Gun 

This type of gun was used during World War II and 
bears several different names. It is known as the tet¬ 
rode, the pre-accelerator or sometimes the accelerator 
type, or as the screen-grid type. All, however, mean the 
same thing, namely that a screen-grid electrode (des¬ 
ignated G2 to distinguish it from Gl, the control grid) 
is interposed between the control grid and anode 1, and 
performs several functions. Otherwise, the elements 
were the same as found in the original triode gun, ex¬ 
cept for changes in the physical dimensions. Although 
the added electrode improved the characteristics of the 
gun, it still was not ideal. 



Fig. 5-18.—Schematic representation of tetrode electrostatic 
electron gun. 


The electric circuit of the tetrode gun is shown in 
Fig. 5-18. The screen grid, or pre-accelerator elec¬ 
trode, G2 is directly connected to anode 2, resulting in 
several effects. First, the higher potential of the elec¬ 
trode following the control grid accelerates the elec¬ 
trons to a potential equal to that of the second anode. 
This makes for a denser beam, since more current is 
drawn from the cathode at any rated value of control- 
grid voltage than in the case of the triode, for like 
values of second-anode grid voltage. Another result is 
a smaller diameter of the beam, because of a smaller 
first cross-over. Thus, a smaller and brighter spot is 
produced on the screen of the tube. 

Still another effect is the elimination of interaction 
between the control grid and the first anode. Changes 
in the potential of the focusing anode do not influence 
the field responsible for the first cross-over, since now 
this field exists between the control grid and the pre¬ 
accelerator grid, wliich is at a constant potential. 
Therefore, changes in the focusing voltage do not 
change the beam density; all that is affected is the ratio 
of voltages applied to anodes 1 and 2. 

A detail drawing of a typical tetrode gun is shown 
in Fig. 5-19, in which the screen grid can be seen to be 
a very shallow disk. The constructional features of the 
gun and the mounting of the electrodes are more 
clearly illustrated in Fig. 5-20. 




CourUiy D» Mmt Ldbi, 

Fig. 5-19.—Dimensional drawing tetrode electrostatic elec¬ 
tron gun used in 3BP- and 3FP- cathode-ray tubes. Detail of 
cathode-to-grid spacing is shown in (B). Dimensions are in 
inches. 
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Courtesy Du Mout Labs. 

Fig. 5-20.—Sectional view of tetrode electrostatic electron 
gun. 

Although ail improvement over the triode, the pre¬ 
accelerator type of electro.static gun is not the final 
development. It modified because of the current 
drain of the first, or focusing, anode. Although the 
effects of changes in first-anode voltage are less serious 
in the tetrode type of gun, it is nevertheless necessary 
to have good regulation in the power supply. In fact, 
the very existence of current drain by the focusing 
anode resulted in a waste of power, which was aggra¬ 
vated in this design, as in the triode, by the need for a 
bleeder of comparatively low resistance across the 
power supply. Eventually, there w’as a change in the 
design of the gun, which produced the zero-first-anode- 
current type. 

The Zero-Fir8^Anod0-C1lrrent Gun 

The main advantage of this type of gun is, as its 
name implies, the elimination of any current drain by 
the focusing anode. The gun was first introduced by 
RCA about 1937; its use in certain cathode-ray tubes 
which originally used a triode or tetrode gun, is indi¬ 
cated by the presence of a suffix letter after the 
regular type number. Schematically, the gun is as 



Fig 5-21.—Schematic representation of zero-first-anode- 
current electrostatic electron gun. 

shown in Fig. 5-21. The electrical connections are the 
same as in the screen-grid type. 

Fig. 5-22 shows the physical construction of the 
gun: it can be seen that the spacing between the cath¬ 
ode K and the control grid G] was materially reduced. 
The pre-accelerator grid G2 was changed from a shal¬ 
low to a long cylinder containing a masking baffle, and 
the original long-cylinder focusing anode A1 was mod¬ 
ified to a comparatively short cylinder without any 
baffles. The accelerating anode A2 was changed to a 
cylinder containing a single aperture baffle. 

Relative to the beam, several advantages arc gained. 
First the beam is made narrower before it enters the 
focusing area. 7'his can be noted by comparing the 
electron paths in Figs. 5-18 and 5-21. Second, the 
stray electrons in the beam, which might tend to 




Courtesy Du Mon* Labs. 

Fig. 5-22.—Dimensional drawing of zero-first-anode-current 
electrostatic electron gun used in 5CP-A cathode-ray tube. En¬ 
larged view of cathode-to-grid spacing is shown in (B). Di¬ 
mensions are in inches. 
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broaden the spot, are prevented from entering the 
second-anode area and passing through its aperture. 
Third, since the focusing anode contains no baffles and 
the limits of the beam are fairly well confined while 
passing through that electrode, the surface of the focus¬ 
ing anode does not intercept any electrons, hence draws 
no current. 




Fig, 5-23.—Sectional view of zero-first-anode-current elec¬ 
trostatic electron gun. Dimensions are in inches. 



Fig. 5-24.—Sectional view of grid and cathode assembly of 
zero-first-anode-current electrostatic electron gun used in 
5BP-A cathode-ray tube. Dimensions are in inches. 

manufacturer indicated. Other manufacturers* prod¬ 
ucts may perform in a standard manner, but the actual 
constructional details for similar types of tubes may be 
somewhat diflferent. We have attempted to show only 
typical examples of such details. 

Fixed-Focus Gun 

A modification of the fundamental triode gun which 
more readily keeps the focus fixed, or at least mini¬ 
mizes the number of variables which will affect the 
focusing of the beam, is described by lams® and is 


Since the design features of the gun in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the control grid are like those of the pre¬ 
accelerator type, freedom from interaction between 
the control grid and the focusing anode exists. The 
assembly of a typical zero-first-anode-current gun is 
illustrated in Fig. 5-23, and an enlarged view of the 
cathode assembly showing the arrangement of the 
heater is illustrated in Fig. 5-24. Except for the dimen¬ 
sions, the relative positions of the heater element and 
the remainder of the cathode assembly apply to the pre¬ 
vious types of electrostatic gun assemblies. 

Concerning the constructional illustrations of elec¬ 
trostatic guns as shown herein, it must be noted that 
the dimensions apply to the product of the specific 



Blams, H., **A Ftsced-Focus Ekctroti Gun lor Cathode-Ray 
Tubes,'' Proc, pp. 103-105, voi. 27, Februaty, 1939. 
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shown in Fig. 5-25. The focus is made independent of 
anode voltage by using, for the electron lens, elec¬ 
trodes at cathode potential and at a common anode po¬ 
tential. In this case, the electrons from the cathode are 
controlled and accelerated into the anode region just 
as in the original triode gun shown in Fig. 5-16. The 
combination of electrostatic fields between the focusing 
electrode and the sections of the anode (anode 1 and 
2) gives to the outermost electrons of the bundle a 
greater velocity toward the tube axis than is given to 
the electrons within the bundle. When the length of the 
focusing electrode is great, or its diameter small, the 
beam is brought to a focus at any desired distance from 
the gun. 

Once the electron beam has been focused in this way, 
it remains focused regardless of the anode voltage ap¬ 
plied. This fact may be understood by regarding the 
electrostatic focusing field as a means of deflecting the 
electrons in the beam so that all meet at one point. In 
the fixed focus electron gun, the focusing field occurs 
between electrodes at cathode and anode potentials. 
For a given angle of deflection, the field required is 
directly proportional to the voltage through which the 
electrons have been accelerated. The field deflecting the 
electrons to the point of focus increases linearly with 
the anode voltage. Hence, the path of an electron mov¬ 
ing under the influence of the focusing fields in the elec¬ 
tron gun is unique regardless of the anode voltage. 

Inteni^er Anode 

On several occasions, reference has been made to the 
intensifier or post-deflection acceleration anode. Al¬ 
though not a part of the gun and more intimately asso¬ 
ciated with the deflection system than with the gun, it 
does have a logical connection with the second anode, 
especially in connection with the ratio between the 
voltages of anode 2 and the intensifier ring. 

One of the problems encountered in the operation of 
the cathode-ray tube is that of obtaining sufficient trace 



Fig. —Cross section of envelope of 5LP-A cathode-ray 

tube showing 2nd- and intensifier-anode coatings. 



Fig. 5-27.—Cross section of envelope of 5RP-A cathode-ray 
tube showing 2nd- and intensificr-anode coatings. Relative 
potentials are determined by a voltage divider consisting of 
resistors Rl, R2, and R3, all of which are equal. 

brilliancy. Certain uses demand an exceedingly bright 
trace for daylight viewing or for projection purposes. 
Tliis is not limited to television applications but often 
is a requirement in laboratory or classroom demonstra¬ 
tion equipment. 

The determination of beam velocity is the function 
of the second-anode voltage; the higher this potential, 
the higher is the energy conveyed by the moving 
charges, and consequently, the higher llie brilliancy of 
the trace on the screen of the tube. However, there is 
one disadvantage. The location of the second anode is 
ahead of the deflection system in the tube, as indicated 
in Figs. 5-26 and 5-27. If the electrons in the beam are 
given sufficient velocity by the second-anodc voltage 
to strike the screen with the necessary force to produce 
a very bright trace, they travel through the deflection 
area at a very high velocity. Since deflection voltages 
must increase as the electron velocity becomes higher, 
the development of the deflection amplifiers may pre¬ 
sent undue complications. I'he use of a high-intensity 
beam restricts the usefulness of the tube, because the 
sensitivity to deflection voltages is materially reduced. 
A means for producing the required trace intensity 
without decreasing the deflection sensitivity is by the 
use of post-deflection acceleration. In this arrange¬ 
ment, the velocity of the beam is increased by the appli¬ 
cation of a high voltage to the intensifier anode, 
ajtcr the electrons have been deflected. In contrast, 
the normal condition in most electrostatic cathode- 
ray tubes is high acceleration of the beam prior to 
deflection. 

The above statement may seem to imply that the tube 
having an intensifier anode, for post-deflection acceler¬ 
ation, does not contain the conventional second anode. 
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The usual second anode is used, however, except that 
the voltage applied to it is not as high as would other¬ 
wise be required to produce the required trace inten¬ 
sity ; in that way, the deflection sensitivity is kept as 
high as possible. For providing additional acceleration 
to the electrons, after deflection, the intensificr anode 
is used; it is located in the region between the deflec¬ 
tion plates and the screen of the tube. 

It might appear from the above that post-deflection 
acceleration affords only advantages, thereby making 
the tube which does not utilize this system inferior to 
one that does. Such is not the case. The intensifier 
anode requires a higher voltage source than would 
otherwise be necessary, or perhaps a separate power 
supply. This adds to the cost, but if the need for sensi¬ 
tivity and trace brilliance cannot be satisfied with the 
conventional tube, then post-deflection acceleration 
becomes necessary. 

The other side of the story is that the use of post¬ 
deflection acceleration tends to cause a slight amount 
of distortion in the spot, which is, however, kept to an 
acceptable minimum by keeping the ratio of Ej^s/Etfi = 
2 or thereabouts. Exceeding this limit in tubes not in¬ 
tended for such operation gives rise to undesirable ef¬ 
fects, described in the section of this chapter which 
deals with operating voltages. 

These post-deflection accelerating anodes are rings 
or wide bands of electrically conductive material 
painted on the inside surface of the envelope. They are 
insulated by a gap from the extension of the second 
anode, which is similarly applied to the inner surface of 
the envelope, extending as a rule from the location of 
the second anode in the gun, almost to the screen of the 
tube. When the tube utilizes but one intensifier ring, 
it is located between the deflection area and the screen, 
nearer to the screen. In those cases where several such 
rings are used (Fig. 5-27), they are concentrically ar¬ 
ranged on the inside wall, each ring insulated from the 
other and each being at a progressively higher voltage. 
These rings are insulated from the coated extension of 
the second anode which, in this case, would terminate 
below the first intensifier anode coating, but each ring 
is joined to the other by a very high resistance coating 
inside of the tube. The distribution of progressively 
higher intensifier anode voltages to the different anodes 
is made as shown in Fig. 5-27. 

Due to its location, the intensifier anode (or anodes), 
receives the secondary emission from the screen; since 
it does not attract electrons from the high velocity 
beam which passes it, the current in the intensifier-to- 
cathode circuit is considered to be the screen current. 
Connection to the intensifier ring or rings is made by 


w^ay of connecting terminals which protrude through 
the envelope. 

ELECTRON GUNS IN 
ELECTROMAGNETIC TUBES 

Electron guns used in magnetic-type tubes are simi¬ 
lar in many respects to the electrostatic variety, yet 
there are, naturally, points of dissimilarity. Like the 
electrostatic tyj)e, the magnetic tube gun requires an 
electron beam for its operation and since the produc¬ 
tion of the display — the excitation of the screen by an 
electron stream — is the same in both, it is not sur¬ 
prising that certain of the control actions are very much 
alike in l)oth types of guns. Both types develop the first 
cross-over in the same fashion, by means of an electro¬ 
static field between the control grid and an adjacent 
accelerating or shielding electroxle, according to the 
type. Beyond that point, the magnetic tube gun differs 
radically. 

The differences can be divided, for purposes of dis¬ 
cussion, into two main groups. One is operational and 
the other is physical. The operational differences em¬ 
brace the means used for the main focusing, and the 
separation of ion flow from electron flow. The physical 
differences are related to the actual mechanical con¬ 
struction of the gun assembly, and are especially im¬ 
portant in considering those which are of special 
construction. 

Virtually all magnetic tube guns make use of both 
magnetic focusing and deflection. At the time of this 
WTiting, only a few tubes employ electrostatic focusing 
and magnetic deflection. Although this arrangement 
should logically fall in the category of the electrostatic 
type of gun previously discussed, it has enough singu¬ 
lar features to warrant a separate treatment, which 
will l)e given after the discussion of the magnetic tube 
gun. 

Like the electrostatic gun, the magnetic tube gun 
assembly has passed through a series of improvements, 
necessitated by changes in requirements, such as tube 
dimensions, changes in screen types and others. In 
spite of the changes, the general principles of the gun 
remained substantially the same. Some of the changes 
in magnetic-gun types were founded on the same needs 
as were described in connection with the electrostatic 
types, especially the interaction between functions of 
the control grid and the accelerating anode. 

The parallel between the magnetic- and the electro¬ 
static-type guns in many respects is so dose that pre¬ 
vious comments concerning the triode vacuum tube 
will be found to be applicable. 
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The Fundconentcd Mcignetic Tube Gun 

A representation of the fundamental type of electron 
gun used in a cathode-ray tube which employs mag¬ 
netic focusing and magnetic deflection is found in Fig. 
5-28. The assembly of the heater H, the cathode K, the 
control grid G, and the accelerating anode A, is like 
that used in the electrostatic gun, hence requires no 
discussion concerning the arrangement. There are, 
however, variations, and not every magnetic-type tube 
has the accelerating anode in this position. 



Fig, 5-28.—Fundamental electromagnetic electron gun. 

At any rate, the accelerating anode A, which is a 
part of the electron gun, is electrically connected to an 
extension of that electrode, which is in the form of an 
electrically conductive coating painted on the inside 
wall of the tube cone. Connection between the gun 
anode and the coated anode is made by means of a 
“spider** on the gun mount, just as in the electrostatic 
variety. Around the outside of the tube envelope and 
in the proximity of the anode barrel is the magnetic 
focusing coil. This structure is responsible for the prin¬ 
cipal focusing of the stream of electrons. 

The focusing coil is not a part of the actual gun 
assembly, being outside of the tube envelope; yet it 
still is necessary, in discussion, to consider it as being 
part of the gun, because focusing of the beam is one 
of the functions of the gun. The illustration also shows 
the deflection coils, which will be discussed in the next 
chapter. 

The general pattern of the electron beam path in such 
a gun is shown in Fig. 5-28. As can be easily seen, it is 
not widely different, from the pattern associated with 
the electrostatic type of gun. This is to be expected, 
since the origin of the beam and the end result are the 
same. A few minor variations will appear, as different 
types of magnetic tube guns are described, but in gen¬ 
eral, all resemble that which is shown in the figure just 
mentioned. In all cases, the spot on the screen is the 
image of the first cross-over with the possible qualifi¬ 


cation that the image may be smaller than the first 
cross-over because of the action of the limiting aper¬ 
tures in the accelerating anode barrel. 

The similarity in the organization of the fundamental 
magnetically focused gun to the conventional triode 
tube is striking. So alike are they that it is not neces¬ 
sary to comment at great length concerning the rela¬ 
tive actions of the gun elements. About the cathode- 
control-grid relationship we need say very little; here 
too, as before, the control grid controls electron emis¬ 
sion and the intensity of the beam between the limits 
of zero beam current and the value giving full rated 
trace intensity or light output at the screen. The con¬ 
trol grid determines the number of electrons which 
pass through its aperture, under the influence of the 
voltage applied to the accelerating anode, to form the 
first cross-over point. 

The function of the accelerating anode likewise re¬ 
quires little comment. With a positive voltage applied, 
it accelerates the electrons from the first lens area, 
through the control-grid aperture, into the main focus¬ 
ing area and thence through the deflection area, to the 
screen of the tube. With an accelerating voltage sub¬ 
stantially higher than is usually found in electrostatic- 
type tubes, several very desirable effects are attained. 

Advantages of Magnetic Tube Guns 

The first advantage of guns using magnetic focusing 
and deflection is increased rate of electron flow in the 
beam at the first cross-over point giving a very much 
brighter trace. The second effect is a reduction in the 
diameter of the cross-over in the cathode lens, thus 
attaining higher luminescence and smaller spot size. 
These very important advantages are characteristic of 
magnetic-type tubes, because the system permits the 
application of a high accelerating voltage in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the cathode; for this reason, applications 
which demand maximum resolution in the display, 
such as television and the many systems which make 
use of radar principles, utilize the magnetic type of 
tube to full advantage. 

Projection television and other systems require 
higher than usual brightness at the screen. Since the 
dimensions of the optical projection system should be 
as small as possible, to minimize the cost, it is advan¬ 
tageous to use a cathode-ray-tube screen of small 
diameter. In order that proper resolution be available 
with such a small-sized screen, it is imperative that the 
spot diameter be small. For example, in the 3NP4 
tube used in Protelgram television projection system, 
the picture size on the projection tube is only 1.42 X 
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1.89 inches for 525 scanning lines. The maximum 
tolerable spot diameter, therefore, is 1.42/525 or 
0.0068 cm.« 

Generally speaking, spot dimensions increase with 
screen dimensions, even though identical guns may be 
used in tubes of different sizes. It is a matter of the 
various voltages which are applied to the different 
tubes which is responsible for the change in the cathode 
lens behavior, the first cross-over dimension, and 
finally the image on the screen. 

Magnetic Focusing 

The basic principles of the focusing action were de¬ 
scried fully in Chapter 3, but will be reviewed briefly 
here. The main focusing action, caused by the magnetic 
field issuing from the focusing coil, is the application of 
such rotational forces to the electrons in the beam, as 
to make those which left the first cross-over at an angle 
to the axis return to the axis at some point which rep¬ 
resents the focal point of the magnetic lens. These rota¬ 
tional forces are proportional to the angle of divergence 
from the axis at which the electrons entered the field. 
In this way, theoretically, all the electrons which en¬ 
tered the field, after having left a point source located 
on the axis, return to the axis. The point where they 
return when properly focused under the usual mag¬ 
netic lens conditions, is upon the screen. 

Focus Coil 

Fig. 5-29 shows a typical commercial focus coil. Al¬ 
though there are various types and sizes of coils to suit 
individual needs, the sample shown will serve ade¬ 
quately for discussion. As briefly described in Chapter 

<^Rinia, H., de Gicr, J., and van Alphen, P. M., “Home Pro¬ 
jection— Part I. Cath^e-Ray-Tube and Optical System,” 
Proc, LR.E., p. 395, vol. 36, March, 1948. 



Fig. 5-29.—Typical focus coil for electromagnetic cathode- 
ray tube. 

3, the focus coil is a multilayer polenoid; a great many 
turns are wound on a form of short length to provide 
an approximately uniform field within the core. The 
field of such a coil, in cross-section, is shown in Fig. 
5-30A. If, however, the coil is encased in a magnetic 
material except for the inner .surface, as in Fig. 5-30B, 
the effective length of the field is shortened. A greater 
concentration of the magnetic field is obtained when 
the coil is totally enclosed except for a small gap. This 
field distribution is shown in Fig. 5-30C, and is typical 
of most commercial coils. Focus coils producing differ¬ 
ent field configurations are manufactured for special 
applications, projection television, etc. Although most 
of these merely utilize variations in the magnetic case, 
certain types are available with adjustable air gaps 
rather than the fixed gap illustrated. 

Unlike the electrostatic-focusing system wherein the 
main focusing cylinder assembly is fixed in position at 







(C) 


Fig. 5-30.—Magnetic fields within: (A) unshielded focus coil; (B) focus coil surrounded, except for inner surface, by magnetic 
shield; (C) focus coil surrounded, except for small gap on inner inirface, by magnetic shield 
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the time the gun is manufactured, the magnetic focus 
coil is placed over the neck of the tube at the time of 
installation and then adjusted for best performance. 

Effects of Focus-Coii Position 

The positioning of the focus coil controls a number 
of operational details. The primary one is the relation¬ 
ship of the object and image distances for the stated 
operating conditions, so as to bring the electrons from 
the object (first cross-over) to a focus on the screen. 
From this point of view, the exact location is not highly 
critical, since the adjustment range of focusing current 
will allow shortening or lengthening of focal distances 
so as to compensate for other influences. 

The positioning of the focus coil also affects to some 
extent the spot size; the optimum location is that which 
produces the smallest spot consistent with the required 
brilliancy, sharpness and roundness, and which per¬ 
mits control of focusing current on both sides of the 
desired spot condition. M(wing the coil away from the 
optimum location tends to increase the spot size. 

Another detail associated with positioning of the 
focus coil is its effect on the sharpness of the spot as it 
is deflected from the center toward the useful limits of 
the screen. Certain positions of the coil may afford the 
desired spot condition at the center of the screen, but 
there is a loss of sharpness as the spot moves from the 
center. Naturally, the proper positioning is tliat which 
affords the best spot condition across the entire useful 
surface of the screen. 

The position of the focus coil also is related to the 
correction of misalignment of the gun electrodes, which 
results in an undeflected and unfocused spot at some 
ix)int on the screen which, while within specified lim¬ 
its, is not at the geometric center of the screen. The 
misalignment will vary from tube to tube, between such 
extremes as from perhaps a circle with J^-inch radius 
to one which has a lJ/ 2 -inch radius. The tolerance in 
misalignment usually is stated by the manufacturer in 
the tube specifications. The correction of the centering 
by means of the focus-coil position frequently requires 
slight tilting of the focus coil. Moving the coil forward 
and backward along the length of the tube neck will 
affect the spot, but usually will not correct appreciable 
misalignment. Since most focus-coil assemblies are 
mounted upon yoke supports, tilting the plane of the 
focus coil slightly, so as to center the beam properly, 
can be done quite conveniently. 

Tube Reference Une 

For approximate positioning of the focus coil, tube 
charts or specifications usually are accompanied by an 


outline drawing of the tube giving various dimensions. 
Among these dimensions is the location of the ‘'refer¬ 
ence line," a term which generally appears in the de¬ 
scription of the focus-coil positioning. 

An example of such a drawing is shown in Fig. 5-31. 


FLUORESCENT 



This is an (mtline drawing of a magnetic-type tube, the 
10BP4, from which many details not pertinent to the 
present discussion have been deleted. The reference 
line is shown and is that position where a cylinder two 
inches long and of appropriate inside diameter will 
come to rest on the cone after being slid over the tube 
neck as far as it will go. For tubes having a nominal 
outside neck diameter of 1(1.375) inches, the cylin¬ 
drical standard has an inside diameter of 1.430 
(+0.003, —0.000) inches. For tubes with a nominal 
neck diameter of I'He (1.4375) inches, as the 10BP4, 
the inside diameter of the test cylinder is 1.500 
(+0.003, —0.000) inches. 
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Focumng Control 

The use of current as a means of focus control intro¬ 
duces a new quantity to work with. Heretofore, in 
electrostatic systems, we worked with values of volt¬ 
age as a means of varying the focus. In the magnetic 
system, the control is accomplished by changes in cur¬ 
rent, which in turn vary the intensity of a magnetic 
field. Although it is understandable that current will 
not ])ass through a coil unless a voltage is applied 
across its terminals, it is common practice to speak in 
terms of current, rather than voltage, when referring 
to the action of the focusing coil. It is assumed that the 
necessary d-c voltage source to produce the desired 
current through the coil exists, or that the coil will be 
connected in series with a circuit carrying the required 
amount of direct current 

Two methods of specifying the focus requirements 
for magnetically focused cathode-ray tubes are com¬ 
monly used. One of these states the amount of current 
which must pass through the focus coil in order to focus 
the beam under a given set of operating conditions. 
This current applies, however, only if the standard 
type of focus coil, specified with the tube data, is used. 

If a focus coil other than the standard type is to be 
used, then the ampere-turns rating of the coil must be 
Considered. This specification is much more general in 
its application because it affords a latitude in design 
for any one system, H, the intensity of a magnetic field 
(number of lines of force per unit area) produced by a 
current-carrying coil is equal to 0.47rA^/. From this, it 
can be seen that the magnetic force developed by the 
coil is proportional to the number of turns, N and the 
current, /. The product of the two, N X I, equals the 
ampere turns. Thus, a coil of 4,000 turns carrying 0.15 
ampere is rated at 600 ampere turns. The same mag¬ 
netic field can be produced with a coil of 2,000 turns 
and 0.3 ampere, since the resultant product is again 
600 ampere turns. 

This approach makes it possible for the coil designer 
to select such coil construction specifications as best 
suit his purpose. For example, the specification for a 
10BP4 tube calls for a focus-coil current of 135 milli- 
amperes for a certain grid voltage and an accelerating 
voltage to produce a specified light output on a six- 
by-eight-inch raster on the face of the tube, using a 
standard focus coil. For any other focus coil the speci¬ 
fication is 4,500 ampere turns, with the same tube 
voltage and light output ratings. 

Regardless of what method of focus-coil rating is 


used, an appropriate source of voltage is needed. The 
value of this voltage is, of course, determined by the 
amount of current required and the resistance of the 
coil through which it must flow. 

It is almost meaningless to quote average ampere- 
turn ratings of focus coils used with present-day tubes, 
except perhaps as it may apply to quite a few tubes 
wliich were used during World War II in different 
radar applications. The majority of these operated 
with focus coils approximating 400 ampere turns, 
but the television tubes in use today require about 550 
to 600 ampere turns. An exception is the 10BP4, for 
which the figure of 4,500 ampere turns was stated 
previously. 

RelcrtionBhip Between Focue-Coil Requirements 
and Accelerating Voltage 

Although the mathematical analysis of the relation¬ 
ship is beyond the scope of this text, it can be shown 
that the required magnetic focusing field is propor¬ 
tional to the square root of the accelerating voltage. 
Since the field intensity is proportional to the ampere 
turns of the coil producing the field, the ampere turns 
will then be proportional to the square root of the 
accelerating voltage. However, for small variations of 
accelerating voltage, the change in the ampere-turns 
rating is proportional to one-half the change in accel¬ 
erating potential.'^ In order to vary the ampere turns 
of the focus coil, either the current or the number of 
turns may be changed. Under normal conditions, it is 
the focus-coil current which is varied. 

Commercial Examples of the Fundamented Triode 

The fundamental triode gun is used in two projec¬ 
tion-type television tubes now on the market. One of 



CvnrUty NttiontI Vtahm 

Fig. 5>32.—^TP400A television projection tube. 


7SoUer, T., Starr, M. A., and Valle r, G. E.. Jr.. "Catiiode 
Say Tube XHsplays,” Itt ed., jm 93-105, McGrawHiU Book 
Co., Inc., New Yoik, N. Y., im 
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these, shown in Fig. 5-32, is the TP400A, a 4-inch pro¬ 
jection tube, designed for an accelerating voltage of 
20 kilovolts. The complete specifications will be found 
in the Appendix. 





Courtesy North American Philips 

Fig. 5*33.—3NP4 television projection tube. 
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The second example, shown in Fig. 5-33, is the 
3NP4, also used in projection-type television receivers. 
This tube has a 2j4-inch diameter face and operates 
with a potential of 25 kilovolts on the accelerating 
anode. The glass cup on the cone of the tube houses the 
high-voltage anode button, and serves to lengthen the 
external leakage path from the high-voltage contact to 
the deflection and focusing coils. While discussing this 
tube, we might mention the external conductive coat¬ 
ing present on this and many other magnetic tubes, 
although it is not related to the electron gun. This 
coating is usually grounded. Since the second-anode 
coating is applied to the inner surface of the glass en¬ 
velope, the two coatings form a capacitor, which is 
connected across the output of the high-voltage supply 
and functions as a supplementary filter capacitor. Ref¬ 
erence was made to this in Chapter 4 as a subject 
among the mechanical characteristics. 



Courtesy North American Philips 

Fig. 5-34,—^Electron gun used in 3NP4 cathode-ray tube. 

Fig. 5-34 is a photograph of the electron gun used in 
the 3NP4, while a diagram of this assembly appears in 
Fig. 5-35. The cathode and control grid are conven¬ 
tional in shape. However, the conformation of the 
anode blinder is substantially different from the usual 
anode found in other type tubes. Because of the un- 
nsually small dimensions of the tube, and the high 


Courtety North American Philips 

Fig. 5-35.—Sectional view of triode electromagnetic electron 
gun used in 3N P4 cathode-ray tube. 

voltages involved, an electrode identified as a “spark- 
trap cylinder'* is positioned Ixitwecn the anode and the 
control grid. The narrow neck of the anode projects 
into this cylinder, which is grounded. The function of 
the spark trap is to protect the grid circuit, should an 
intermittent arc jump the gap between the anode and 
any adjacent point. Since the spark trap is closer to the 
anode than any other element, it will attract any spark 
which may occur from the anode cylinder. 

The Tetrode (Type D 

If, to the basic triode just discussed, a second grid 
is added, the tetrode electron gun is achieved. Despite 
the fact that there are four elements, this gun is some¬ 
times referred to as a “triode" type; this text will con¬ 
sider it as a tetrode. The reference to type I in the sec¬ 
tion heading applies to the construction of the acceler¬ 
ating anode cylinder. 

The organization of the gun, showing details of di¬ 
mensions and spacing, is illustrated in Fig. 5-36. The 
cathode K and control grid G1 have a configuration 
along the general lines shown previously. The new ele¬ 
ment, screen grid (72, is a relatively shallow cylinder, 
having an aperture at the end facing the control grid 
and completely open at the end which faces the accel¬ 
erating anode A, Because of the shape of the anode, 
this gun was identified as “nonlimiting aperture" type 
and was commonly used in radar equipment employed 
during the last war. 
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Fig, 5-36.—Dimensional drawing of tetrode electromagnetic 
electron gun. Dimensions are in inches. 

The function of the screen grid is twofold. First, it 
isolates the control grid from the accelerating anode, 
preventing interaction between the two, and so making 
the control action of (7/ virtually independent of the 
voltage applied to A, Second, the first cross-over point 
IS developed as the consequence of the field between the 
control grid and the screen grid, the latter being at 
approximately 250 volts positive, the exact value being 
dependent upon the specific tube. Consequently, 
changes in anode voltage have very little effect on the 
cutoff bias or other actions of the control grid. How¬ 
ever, changes in the voltage applied to G2 have suffi¬ 
cient influence on the beam, so that this electrode could 
be, and is, used for beam control in addition to the 
control grid 

While the screen isolates the control grid from the 
anode, the relative positions of this element and the 
anode have a bearing on the dimensions of the beam 
which traverses the gun and advances to the screen. 
The higher the accelerating voltage relative to the volt¬ 
age on the screen grid, the narrower the cone of elec¬ 
trons which advances through the gun and the smaller 
the dimensions of the spot on the screen. Since the 
accelerating voltage also determines beam velocity, 
increasing this voltage within operating limits in¬ 
creases the brilliance of the trace. With the accelerating 
voltage and the beam current constant, an increase in 
voltage applied to G2 will also reduce the spot dimen¬ 
sions. 

An assembly drawing of the tetrode gun is shown in 
Fig. 5-37. The general construction is very much like 
that used in the electrostatic type; in this figure, the 



P'ig. 5-37.—Sectional view of tetrcnle electromagnetic elec¬ 
tron gun used in 5FP-, 7BP-, and 12DP- cathode-ray tubes. 
Dimensions are in inches. 


location of the heater element within the cathode sleeve 
can clearly be seen. The spider used for making con¬ 
tact between the anode electrode in the gun and the 
anode coating on the inside of the tube envelope is seen 
joined to the anode barrel at the top of the figure. 

Stemdord Television Tetrode (Type ID 

A modification of the tetrode gun is illustrated in 
Fig. 5-38. This tube, too, is oftentimes called a triode, 
despite the fact that, as in the preceding case, four dis¬ 
tinct elements are contained within the gun. The as¬ 
sembly differs from the previous one in the interchange 
of the position of the apertured masking baffle in the 
anode cylinder. Previously, the baffle faced the screen 
grid; in this gun it is positioned at the end facing the 
fluorescent screen of the tube. Also, the shape of the 
screen-grid electrode has been changed to what is al¬ 
most an apertured disk. 

The function of the baffle positioned at the emerging 
end of the anode barrel is obvious; it is intended to 
mask a portion of the beam, and in that way to make 
the beam smaller in diameter. Several effects are 
achieved. One of these is that fringe electrons in the 
bundle, which were not properly focused by the focus¬ 
ing coil, will be masked off, thus tending to retain the 
sharpness of the spot. The second effect of interest to 
us is that the dimensions of the beam entering the de¬ 
flection area are reduced; consequently, change in 
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Courtesy Du Mont Labs, 

Fig. 5-38.—Dimensional drawing of television-tetrode elec¬ 
tromagnetic electron gun used in 12)P4, 15AP4, and 20BP4 
cathode-ray tubes. Dimensions are in inches. 


focusing, which might be introduced due to the deflec¬ 
tion process, is minimized. A picture of a tube which 
employs this type of gun, along with the components of 
the gun and the assembled gun, is shown in Fig. 5-39. 

The organization of the component parts of the gun 
read from left to right, in the manner of an assembly 
diagram. The fact that each of the grids and the anode 
are formed from two half-sections is plainly visible, as 
are the apertured baffles which seem to be disks which 
are welded into position. Directly to the left of the 
control-grid half-sections, the cathode, the supporting 
framework, and the heater element are shown; the 
latter being closest to the stem assembly around which 
the wires are twisted. The long glass tube extending 
downward from the stem is used for evacuating the 
envelope and sealing the tube. 

An idea of how such a gun appears inside of the en¬ 
velope of a completed tube, including the relative posi- 



Couriesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 5-39.—Finished tube, and components which make up electron gun of 12JP4 cathode-ray tube. 
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Courtesy Du Mont Labs 

Fig. 5-40.—Cutaway view of 7BP7 tetrode electromagnetic 
cath«ie-ray tube. 


tions of the focusing coil and the deflection coil, can be 
had from the cut-away view in Fig. 5-40. The pecu¬ 
liarly shaped structure which appears in the conical 
portion of the envelope, close to the accelerating anode 
connecting terminal, is the getter assembly. The getter 
is a material which is “fired” or vaporized after evacu¬ 
ation of the tube has been completed, and it serves to 
absorb the gases which otherwise might remain in the 
elements of the tube and later be freed during opera¬ 
tion, causing improper performance. 

Ion Bombardment 

The liberation of electrons by the hot cathode is 
accompanied by the liberation of negative ions, which 
may also come from the elements around the cathode. 
Since even the lightest of ions is very much heavier 
than an electron, their presence poses a problem. 

In electrostatic deflection of charged particles, the 
deflection angle is independent of the mass of the par¬ 
ticle. Since electrostatic focusing is a deflection process, 
both ions and electrons will be brought to the same 
focus, and will also be deflected equally. Consequently, 
the beam tracing a pattern on the face of the tube will 
be composed of electrons and a small number of nega¬ 
tive ions; these ions cause no undesirable results. 

However, in electromagnetic fields, the deflection 
angle of a charged particle is inversely proportional to 
the mass of the particle. Because of the greater mass of 
an ion, those i6ns present in the electron stream will 
be neither focused at the same point as the electrons 
nor deflected by an appreciable amount. This will per¬ 
mit them to travel to and impinge on the center of the 
tube face, causing fluorescence, unless suitable means 
are taken to prevent such ion bombardment. If this 
bombardment is permitted to occur, '‘brown spots” or 
"ion spots” appear. Eventually the area covered by 
these spots becomes Warged until finally the screen is 
useless for viewing; actually, even before the spot be¬ 


comes excessively large, it is very much of a nuisance. 

The removal of the ions from the beam can be ac¬ 
complished by two methods involving the gun, and by 
a third method which prevents the detrimental effect 
of ion bombardment by a special treatment of the 
screen. This is a thin aluminum coating which is placed 
on the side of the screen facing the deflection area, and 
is explained later in connection with screens; only the 
first two methods will be discussed here. 

Sloshed-Ilald Gun with Ion Trap 

The slashed-field gun is a modification of the physi¬ 
cal construction of some parts of the tetrode gun. Al¬ 
though it retains the electrical organization and is still 
within the same basic category as the previous type, 
this gun introduces a decided change in the electron 
path. 

As shown in the detail drawing in Fig. 5-41, the 
cathode and control-grid electrodes require no com¬ 
ment. The screen-grid and anode electrodes, however, 
are peculiar in shape, the facing edges being cut diag¬ 
onally at an angle of about 15°. Not shown in this 
drawing, but visible in Fig. 5-42, are two magnetic pole 
pieces or “flags” in the region of the slant lens. These 
serve to localize the field of a magnet which is placed 
around the neck of the tube at the time of installation. 

The ion trap is created in the area occupied by the 
slant lens. By virtue of the slant in the facing edges of 
the screen grid and the accelerating anode, the electro¬ 
static field formed there is tilted, thus creating a new 
axis for the system. Since the path followed by a charge 
is the same for an ion or an electron, both tend to follow 
a tilted path, according to the new axis. However, the 
action of a magnetic field on a charge is a function of 
the mass as well as the charge of the partide, so that 
by arranging a magnetic field in the region of the slant 
lens, the electrons are restored to the normal axial path. 
The ions, being virtually unaffected by the magnetic 
field of the ion-trap magnet, will be trapped within the 
accelerating anode barrel. 
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Courtesy North American Philips 

Fig. 5-42.—Complete slashed-field electron gun used in 
10BP4 cathode-ray tube. 


The two pole pieces, shown in Fig. 5-42, act in con¬ 
junction with the external magnet, which may be a 
permanent magnet, or may be operated from a d-c 
supply. Usually, a second magnet is used in this ar¬ 
rangement, being located about an inch closer to the 
screen than the first. Its function might be said to be 
twofold; first, to limit the field of the first magnet, and 


second, to aid in the proper centering of the image on 
the screen. The instructions for the adjustment of ion 
traps usually accompany the equipment. In most cases, 
such dual-magnet systems come as a single assembly. 
After being slipped onto the neck of the tube and 
brought to rest at certain markings on the tube, the 
ion-trap assembly is moved backward and forward 
slightly, as well as rotated a slight amount in each di¬ 
rection until the best trace is obtained on the screen. 
These comments are general and it certainly is recom¬ 
mended that the individual instructions for each equip¬ 
ment be followed in jireference to these brief remarks. 

Three types of ion-trap magnet systems have been 
used in television receivers, and probably in other ap¬ 
plications as well. These are (1) dual magnets which 
receive their excitation from a d-c source, (2) dual 
permanent magnets, and (3) single permanent mag¬ 
nets. These are illustrated in Fig. 5-43. 

Bent-Gun Ion Trap 

Another version of the magnetic tube gun, intended 
to prevent ion bombardment of the screen, is shown in 
Fig. 5-44. The electrical organization and the number 
of elements are virtually the same as in the standard 
television tetrode. However, the accelerating anode is 
different in that it is bent, rather than straight. Part of 
the anode cylinder is coaxially symmetrical with the 
other elements, while the remainder is tilted away at 
an angle of 10.5°. It is this tilted axis which is on the 
main axis of the tube; the gun assembly is placed in 
the tube so that actually the cathode and grid are at an 
angle with respect to the tube axis. 

Both ions and electrons enter the anode cylinder. 
But if a magnetic field is placed in the region of the 
cylinder, and so oriented that its field will exert a force 
on a negative charge in the direction of the bend, the 
electrons in the beam will be deflected along the main 



Pig, 543.---Typical ion-trap magnets: (A) dual electromagnet, (B) dual permanent magnet, (C) single permanent magnet. 
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two values, namely 6.3 volts at 0.6 ampere, and 2.5 
volts at 2.1 amperes. Both of these values are used with 
both types of tubes, although the higher voltage rating 
is more common. Whichever is the actual voltage ap¬ 
plied, the rated tolerance is plus or minus ten per cent, 
although it is highly recommended that it be as close to 
the nominal value as possible. 

Grid Bias (Cutoff) 

The exact relationships l)etween the cutoff bias, 
screen-grid voltage, and the different anode voltages in 
electrostatic- and electromagnetic-type tube guns vary 
from type to type. It is possible to make general state¬ 
ments only if electrostatic tubes and electromagnetic 
tubes are considered separately. Although an analysis 
of this type may not l>e completely rigorous, it is suffi¬ 
ciently accurate to be acceptable. 

The cutoff bias voltage varies directly as the accel¬ 
erating voltage in most electrostatic tubes, provided 
that the tube does not employ a separately connected 
screen grid. Such screen grids are not found in the 
electrostatic tubes shown herein. In electromagnetic 
tube guns, the cutoff bias varies directly as the screen- 
grid voltage, this electrode being separately connected 
in most magnetic tubes. 

Grid Drive 

A condition of operation associated with the grid is 
that which produces a stipulated trace intensity or 
light output at the screen when the anode voltages are 
of certain specified values. Sometimes the grid voltage 
is referenced to beam or screen current, rather than 
light output. By grid condition in this case we mean the 
grid voltage above cutoff necessary to drive the tube to 
the stated beam current or to the stated light output. 
This is known as the grid drive. 

Tube charts specify this quantity because it is of 
interest to the designer of equipment, especially when 
a signal voltage is to be applied to the grid so as to 
intensity-modulate the beam current. Intensity modu¬ 
lation is a change in the intensity of the beam current 
or light output irom the screen, in accordance with the 
changes in signal voltage at the control grid. The limits 
of intensity modulation obviously are zero beam cur¬ 
rent as one extreme, and that which will produce the 
full trace intensity as the other. 

The designer is concerned with the grid-drive re¬ 
quirements of a cathode-ray tube because it indicates 
the level of the signal necessary at the grid to overcome 
the fixed grid bias and produce the specified beam cur¬ 
rent. The signal source must furnish this signal output. 
The relationship between grid drive and beam current, 



Couritsy RCA 

Fig. 5-49.—Grid-drive characteristics of 5UP1 cathode-ray 
tube. 

or light output, is known as the grid-drive character¬ 
istic. This is usually shown in graphic form, an ex¬ 
ample of which appears in Fig. 5-49. 

In this case, two different conditions are indicated. 
One shows the grid-drive characteristic relative to 
second-anode current; the other curve shows the grid- 
drive characteristic relative to the screen current. It is 
interesting to note that at zero grid voltage, the ratio 
between screen and second-anode currents is almost 
1 to 20, and while this ratio is not entirely constant 
throughout the range of grid voltage, it is substantially 
so. At any rate, it is evident of a previous statement 
concerning electrostatic focus that the chat^ which 
advance to the screen are comparatively few with re¬ 
spect to those which form the anode currents. 
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The grid-drive figures quoted in tube tables are aver¬ 
age values representing measurements on a number of 
tubes of like type. A tube-to-tube variation should be 
expected because of manufacturing tolerances. Since 
many tubes do not permit the measurement of screen 
current, grid-drive characteristics are frequently ref¬ 
erenced to the light output and identified as modulation 
characteristics. In turn, light output is expressed in 
foot-lamberts and is determined by developing a trace 
on the screen in the form of a number of horizontal 
lines — a raster two inches by two inches — and meas¬ 
uring the light output by means of a suitable meter. 
Standard methods of measurement of cathode-ray-tube 
constants are given in the Appendix. 

High-Voltage versus Low-Voltage Tubes 

While operating voltages do not establish distinct 
tube types, there does exist a general classification of 
tubes based upon the voltage applied to the accelerating 
anode. Generally speaking, electrostatic tubes operated 
with second-anode potentials of 2,000 volts or less are 
considered to be low-voltage tubes, whereas tubes with 
second-anode voltages in excess of this figure are 
classed as high-voltage tubes. The voltages applied to 
any intensifier anodes present are not considered; it is 
strictly the second-anode voltage which determines the 
general classification. 

No one relationship affords advantages only; every 
advantage of one kind usually is accompanied by a dis¬ 
advantage of some other kind. The low-voltage tube 
inherently has high sensitivity because of its low- 
velocity beam. The low-velocity beam, however, pro¬ 
duces a trace of relatively low luminosity, a trace which 
may not be readily visible in a brightly lighted room, 
especially if the ambient light falls upon the face of the 
screen. 

At first thought this may seem to reflect adversely 
upon the utility of the low-voltage cathode-ray tube. 
Such criticism is unwarranted, because the degree of 
brightness attainable with any low-voltage tube is ade¬ 
quate for many uses. In fact, the statement made is 
more true in theory than in practice for a number of 
reasons. First, while it is true that the trace is not suffi¬ 
ciently bright to be studied critically under the light 
conditions permissible with high-voltage tubes, the 
average oscilloscope containing a low-voltage cathode- 
ray tube will produce a trace which is perfectly read¬ 
able when viewed under semishaded conditions. Sec¬ 
ond, present-day film permits photographing of this 
trace with very little difficulty. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of the oscillograms contained in this text were 
made with low-voltage cathode-ray tubes. Third, the 


advantages of high sensitivity are much more impor¬ 
tant for everyday oscilloscope applications than high 
trace intensity. 

The high-velocity beam tube, however, is not with¬ 
out its advantages. Some conditions of operation de¬ 
mand viewing in broad daylight, which calls for a bril¬ 
liant trace. This is also true if projection of the image 
is desired for classroom demonstration or television 
projection systems. High writing speeds require a 
bright trace because the higher the velocity of the elec¬ 
tron beam, the less the time spent by the beam at any 
given point on the screen. Therefore, proper display 
demands high velocity of the beam, which means high 
voltage on the accelerating anode. 

The higher the velocity of the beam electrons, the 
less is the possibility of deflection by extraneous fields 
such as those due to near-by operating transformers, 
chokes, etc. In addition, higher operating voltages re¬ 
sult in a narrower beam and smaller spot. These pros 
and cons of the low-voltage and high-voltage tubes are 
theoretical generalities, usually found in practice, but 
not necessarily rigid rules of application. Most cathode- 
ray tubes are sufficiently flexible in their use to allow 
their application to most needs, even though those 
needs may be better satisfied by some other tube with 
more suitable operating parameters. 

The last statement does not suggest that tubes be 
operated at voltages differing from those specified by 
the manufacturer, or that tubes especially developed 
for certain applications are suitable for indiscriminate 
use. It simfJly means that many requirements, which 
may be better satisfied with high-voltage tubes, can 
nevertheless be satisfactorily accomplished with low- 
voltage tubes, and vice-versa. The governing factor is 
the permissible departure from required performance. 

Ratio of Anode Voltages in Electrostatic Tubes 

Some degree of consistency exists between the focus- 
ing-anode voltage and the accelerating-anode volt¬ 
age lifrf because of similarities in electron-gun design. 
The voltages applied to the individual electrodes in the 
different types of tubes are not necessarily the same, 
but as a rule, the ratio lies between 1 to 2 and 1 to 3. 
However, in some instances the second-anode voltage 
may be as much as four times as high as the focusing- 
electrode voltage. When both voltages are unknown, 
familiarity with this ratio may not be of much benefit, 
but if either of the voltages is known, these ratios may 
serve as a guide in the values of voltage which may be 
tried on the other electrode. 

A range of ratios may be found between the voltages 
applied to the accelerating anode and the intensifier or 
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post-deflection accelerating electrodes. Usually the 
ratio is about 2 to 1 with the higher voltage on the in- 
tensifier anode. In some tubes, where very bright traces 
are needed, the ratio may be as high as 4 to 1. If the in- 
tensifier voltage is not known, and since the post¬ 
deflection accelerating anode voltage always is higher 
than the second-anode voltage, a minimum value of 
twice this figure is safe to apply to the intensifier anode. 
If still greater trace brilliance is needed, higher volt¬ 
ages may be tried, although it must be remembered that 
the safe intensifier-anode voltage value is not un¬ 
limited. 

This limitation exists for two reasons. First, the gap 
between the second-anode coating and the intensifier- 
anode coating may break down if the voltage applied to 
the latter anode exceeds the specified maximum. Sec¬ 
ond. with regard to the performance of the tube, if the 
intensifier voltage is too high the spot may be distorted. 
Another possible condition is “folding back“ of the 
spot onto the screen after it has been deflected off the 
screen. It must be emphasized that the high accelerat¬ 
ing voltage requires that the beam not be permitted to 
remain stationary on the screen, unless the intensity is 
reduced almost to total extinction of the beam. If the 
high-velocity beam is allowed to remain stationary on 
the screen, it will burn a spot on the screen coating and 
irreparably damage the screen. 

There is an exception to the ordinary limits of the 
ratio between the second-anode and intensifier-anode 
voltages. This is the intensifier-anode voltage applied 
to the DuMont 5RP1, where maximum voltage rating 
of the intensifier anode is about ten times that applied 
to the second anode. 

As far as general practice is concerned, the voltage 
applied to the intensifier anode should be as low as 
possible, consistent with the attainment of the desired 
trace brilliancy. 

Spot-SiM Consideratioiii 

The factors which control spot size are numerous, 
and will, of course, influence the width of the line 
traced on the screen. In regard to this relationship, it 
is noteworthy tffat the width of the line on the screen, 
assuming constant potentials on the various electrodes, 
will generally be thinner than the diameter of the sta¬ 
tionary spot. The reason for this is that the current 
density in the spot is not uniform, being less toward 
the periphery. However, when the spot is stationary, 
the period of screen excitation for all parts of the spot 
is greater than when the spot is moving. Therefore, 
the eye sees substantially constant excitation of the 
screen for the full diameter of the spot When the same 


spot is in motion, the greatest screen excitation will 
develop from that part of the spot which has the great¬ 
est current density, the center. Thus the excitation 
from the extremes of the spot is reduced and the line 
width is decreased. This condition, in turn, is affected 
by the speed of the spot as it moves across the screen; 
the faster the motion the less the width of the spot, and 
the less its brilliancy, since the excitation time is re¬ 
duced. 

Another item of intere.st, in connection with the rela¬ 
tionship between the spot size and the line width, is the 
change in line width with the position of the spot on the 
scVecn. Assuming proper focusing adjustment and con¬ 
stant beam current, there is a tendency for the spot to 
widen as it advances from the center of the screen, 
where \ycst focusing prevails, toward the edge. This is 
the result of two conditions, one of which is the curva¬ 
ture of the screen. The screen has a radius of curva¬ 
ture which is greater than the radius of curvature of the 
l)eam focal point locus. With the focusing adjusted for 
the center of the screen, the outer limits of the average 
screen are further from the focusing system than the 
center. Therefore, the focal point of the focusing lens 
is located at some point short of the screen, rather than 
at the distance corresponding to the screen location. 
Thus the beam strikes the limits of the screen, not at 
the point of minimum Ixiani diameter, but after its 
second cross-over. 

The second controlling agency is the deflection sys¬ 
tem ; this subject will be described in Chapter 6. 

General Conditions of Spot-Size Control 

Increasing the beam current increases the spot diam¬ 
eter ; increasing the accelerating voltage decreases the 
spot diameter, increasing the screen-grid voltage like¬ 
wise decreases the spot diameter. These are generali¬ 
ties and are not intended to be applied to tubes of 
different design, because in many cases they will be 
found to conflict. Generally, exclusive of the projec¬ 
tion-type tubes, the greater the screen dimension, the 
higher is the accelerating voltage, yet the spot dimen¬ 
sion does not necessarily become smaller. Thus, the 
generalization is applied tube by tube, rather than tube 
against tube. 

Spot Size versus Screen Diameter 

At first thought, and logically so, one would imagine 
that the smallest spot is developed by the gun used in 
the tube which has the smallest screen. This is gener¬ 
ally true, but not always. That it should true is 
understandable, since the resolution of a picture de- 
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pends upon the ability of the eye to separate two ad¬ 
jacent lines. Thus if the screen is smsdler, the width 
of the line traced by the spot in that tube should be 
smaller. 

This is true in the projection-type television tubes 
more than in any other. In these tubes, two of which 
are the 3NP4 and 5TP4, the spot dimensions are very 
small. In the 3NP4, the spot size is about 0.0023 inch, 
with a picture size of 1.42 x 1.89 inches. In the latter, 
the spot size is about 0.0035 inch, and the picture size 
approximately 2.55 x 3.4 inches. 

As to other tubes, the following sample spot di¬ 
mensions are of interest. Some electrostatic tubes with 
3-inch screens have spot dimensions of 0.024 inch, 
0.03 inch, and 0.04 inch, while one of them has a spot 
diameter of only 0.018 inch. Similar tubes with a 12- 
inch screen utilize a spot which is about 0.072 inch in 
diameter. Even these few figures are sufficient to show 
that the spot dimension is a function of the gun design, 
which in turn is related to the specific purpose of the 
tube. Discounting the special function tubes, it is safe 
to assume that the larger the screen diameter, the 
larger will be the spot diameter, although not neces¬ 
sarily in proportion to the increase in screen diameter. 

That which is true about the electrostatic tubes will 
be found to be true in the magnetic type of tube, de¬ 
spite the general impression that since magnetic tubes 
operate at higher accelerating voltages, the spot will 
be very much smaller. The spot diameter in such tubes 


frequently is smaller, but again it is a matter of gun 
design and intended use of the tube. For example, and 
just as a matter of simple comparison, here are some 
spot diameters in magnetic-type tubes. Two typical 
7-inch tubes function with spot diameters of 0.024 
inch and alxiut 0.034 inch; some 9- and 12-inch tubes 
have a spot which is about 0.06 inch in diameter. And 
a 4-inch tube has a spot that is 0.012 inch in diameter, 
whereas a 3-inch tube has a 0.024-inch spot. 

Spot-Size versus Focus-Coil Position 

It has been found that the position of the focus coil 
tends to affect the spot dimension; as the focus coil is 
moved toward the screen, the spot diameter becomes 
larger. After the current through the coil has been re¬ 
adjusted for proper focusing, moving the focus coil 
toward the gun causes distortion of the spot.® 

It is also interesting to note that focus-coil gap has 
an effect on the spot size, tending to increase the spot 
dimension as the gap width is increased. This, how¬ 
ever, is not very imj>ortant to the general user, since 
focus coils used in television and many other systems 
are fixed in dimension. It is only when the coil is 
equipped with a variable gap that this consideration 
need be recognized. 

®Soller, T., Starr, M. A., and Valley, G. E., Jr., “Cathode 
Ray Tube Displays,“ 1st cd., pp. 96-98, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 1948. 
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DEFLECTION SYSTEMS IN CATHODE-RAY TUBES 


Two methods of deflecting electron beams are used 
in cathode-ray tubes. They are electrostatic and electro¬ 
magnetic fields. The principles underlying these actions 
were explained in Chapters 2 and 3, hence need not be 
repeated here. 

ELECTROSTATIC DEFLECTION SYSTEMS 

Electron Velocities in Cothode-Roy Tubes 

Inasmuch as the discussion to follow will frequently 
involve references to electron velocities in one way or 
another, it might be well to devote a few paragraphs to 
the subject. Already, we have shown how the velocity 
of an electron is a function of the accelerating poten¬ 
tial, varying as the square root of the potential, but it 
will be better if we resolve velocity in terms of actual 
time intervals. 

Electrons have been accelerated to almost the speed 
of light, approximately 299,800,000 meters per second, 
but cannot equal it, because, according to Einstein, the 
mass of the electron becomes infinite at the speed of 
light. Examining the general run of cathode-ray equip¬ 
ment, we find that accelerating voltages employed in 
such apparatus range from about 1,000 volts as the low 
limit to about 50,000 volts as the high limit. Over this 
range of acceleration, the electron velocity approxi¬ 
mates about 6.25 per cent of that of light at the low end, 
to about 44 per cent of the speed of light at the high end. 
These velocity figures already include the correction 
factor which must be applied to the mass of the electron 
as the accelerating voltage increases about 10,000 volts. 

If we use an accelerating voltage of 1,000 volts as the 
basis of this discussion, the velocity of the electron is 
calculated as being 0.0625 X 3 X 10® or 18,750,000 
meters per seoond, which is equal to 18.75 meters per 
microsecond or 739 inches per microsecond. This cor¬ 
responds to a time interval of 1,352 micromicroseconds 
per inch (2.54 cm) of travel. At an accelerating poten¬ 
tial of 50,000 volts, the same distance would be covered 
seven times more^rapidly or in 191 micromicroseconds. 

If we reduce our dimensions still further, let us say 
0.1 inch, the 1,000-volt beam will traverse this distance 
in 135 micromicroseconds, and the 50,000-volt beam 
will span it in 19.1 micromicroseconds; hence the two 


beams will cover a distance of 338 and 48 

micromicroseconds, respectively. 

Rectcmgrulor and Polar Co-ordinotM 

Electrostatic deflection systems may be of different 
'types, although the fundamental principles underlying 
their operation remain the same. The final display of 
information on the cathode-ray-tube screen may be 
organized differently in different kinds of oscilloscopes. 
By this we mean that the final image which appears on 
the screen may be shown in what is known as reciangu-- 
lar co-ordinates, or in the so-called polar co-ordinates. 
In the rectangular co-ordinate system, the quantities 
involved are shown along two axes or co-ordinates 
which are mutually perpendicular. In the polar co¬ 
ordinate system, the quantities involved are shown 
along a path described by a rotating radius of varying 
length. 

The customary manner of illustrating a periodic 
quantity such as a sine wave, coijiplex wave, or a reso¬ 
nance curve, is representative of the use of rectangular 
co-ordinates, which are mutually perpendicular, as in¬ 
dicated in Figs. 6-lA through C. The difference be¬ 
tween these three drawings is simply the point where 
the two co-ordinates intersect each other. The co-or¬ 
dinate or axis which is oriented perpendicular to a ref¬ 
erence horizontal axis such as the earth’s surface 
always is identified as the Y axis or Y co-ordinate; the 
co-ordinate or axis which is oriented parallel to the ref¬ 
erence horizontal axis is known as the X axis or X 
co-ordinate. Usually amplitude is shown along the Y 
axis, and time is shown along the X axis, but this type 
of organization is not a must; any combination of 
functionally related quantities may be shown, as indi¬ 
cated in Figs. 6-lD through F. Fig. 6-lD illustrates 
the response curve of a discriminator system; Fig. 
6-lE shows a conventional sine wave and Fig. 6-lF 
illustrates a tube characteristic. All of these are traces 
which can be displayed on a cathode-ray-tube screen, 
and are but a few of the very many different types of 
rectangular co-ordinate presentaticms. 

In every instance one quantity is shown along the 
vertical or Y co-ordinate and the other quantity, what¬ 
ever it may be, is shown along the X asds. In Fig. 6-lD, 
output voltage is shown on the F axis and frequency is 
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Fig, 6-1.—The conventional rectangular co-ordinate system 
shown in (A), while (B) shows rectangular representation 
utilizing the F-axes and the positive X-axis, and (C) repre¬ 
sents the F-axis and the negative X-axis. (D), (£), and (F) 
illustrate typical rectangular representations of function^ly 
related quantities, such as the response curve of a discriminator 
system, an ordinary sine wave, and a triode tube characteristic, 
respectively. 


shown on the X axis; in Fig. 6-IE, amplitude appears 
along the V dimension and time is shown along the X 
dimension, the latter being graduated in time, electrical 
degrees, radians, or whatever other units are used to 
express time. In Fig. 6-IF, the V axis indicates current 
and the X axis is calibrated in terms of voltage. 

The polar co-ordinate method of presentation can 
most easily be represented by a circular trace as in 
Fig, 6-2, wherein the circular path is traced by the 


Fig. 6-2.—The polar meth¬ 
od of representation illus¬ 
trates the relation between a 
variable radius r rotating at 
constant angular velocity 
and the angle 0 which this 
radius forms with a refer¬ 
ence line, here taken along 
the horizontal. A sine wave, 
display^ by this method, is 
shown in the figure. 



radius r rotating at a constant angular velocity. In the 
illustration shown, a sine wave is presented along polar 
co-ordinates. More detailed examples of this type of 
display will be given later. 

In the meantime, reference to the illustrations in 
Fig. 6-1 and in Fig. 6-2 makes it clear that the presen¬ 


tation of information concerning a quantity which 
varies relative to some other factor requires a two- 
dimensional display. In other words, anything which 
involves two variables can be displayed properly only 
in two dimensions. For example, the sine-wave curve 
in Fig. 6-IE, repeated as a matter of convenience in 
Fig. 6-3, would be a straight line if the time dimension 
were omitted, and as such would furnish very limited 
information,—in this case only the over-all peak-to- 
peak amplitude, if suitably calibrated. Any information 
concerning the instantaneous changes with time would 
be absent. 


Fig. 6-3.—The sine wave 
shown in Fig. 6-lE is dis¬ 
played along rectangular co¬ 
ordinates. 





The Two-Dimensional Deflection System 

In order to produce a display along rectangular co¬ 
ordinates, the standard electrostatic tube employs two 
deflection systems. Each of these consists of a pair of 
plates so arranged relative to each other that the fields 
created by voltages applied to each pair are positioned 
at right angles to each other. In this way, one field pro¬ 
duces a deflection along the F axis and the other field 
produces a deflection along the X axis. Each can be 
used independently of the other or they can be used 
simultaneously. 

Since each of the deflection fields is assumed to be 
uniform, the lines of force of the two fields are mutually 
perpendicular. A pictorial representation of these two 
fields looking head-on from the front of the tube would 
look like Fig, 6-4. Everywhere the lines of force of one 
field are at right angles to the lines of force of the other 
field. The pairs of plates responsible for these fields are 
A-B and C-J9. 

Understandably, the orientation of the two deflection 
systems is relative to the reference plane. Since the fun¬ 
damental principle of operation is independent of the 
physical orientation of the plates, either set of plates 
may be used to produce a deflection in either direction. 
It is simply a matter of how the tube as a whole and 
hence the plates within the envelope are positioned. 
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A_ 

Fig. 6-4. — Imaginary 
Q top view of the crossed 

_ field lines produced by the 

vertical-deflection plates 
A-B and the horizontal 
plates C-D. 

B 

Turning the tube through 90® in either direction in¬ 
verts the relative orientation of the two deflection 
systems. 

Constants of Electrostatic Deflection Systems 

In order to analyze the constants of electrostatic de¬ 
flection systems, it is best to examine each system sepa¬ 
rately. So, for the moment, we shall assume that only 
one .set of plates exists within the envelope; the pair 
which is closest to anode 2. To most conveniently at¬ 
tain our goal, we shall once more discuss the funda¬ 
mental action taking place within a pair of charged sur¬ 
faces, except that this time we shall associate the action 
with a number of other variables. It should be under¬ 
stood that such a one-dimensional deflection system is 
not entirely useless, but from the modern viewpoint of 
what a cathode-ray tube should do, it is impractical. 
Nevertheless, it does serve as a basis of analysis. 

The composite field pattern shown in Fig. 6-4 may 
seem to contradict the earlier statement that electrical 
lines of force cannot cross each other. The statement 
remains valid, and the contrary impression stems from 
the manner of illustrating the positions of the two de¬ 
flection systems. Actually they are not located in the 
box-like manner indicated in the figure; instead they 
are side by side along the path of the electron. In other 
words, the two deflection systems are laterally dis¬ 
placed relative to the origin of the beam, that is, the 
aperture in the accelerating anode. The box-like ar¬ 
rangement shown in Fig. 6-4 was tried by Von Ar- 
dcnne, but was found wanting, liecause the single field 
produced by the two voltages was not uniform through¬ 
out the space beirween the two sets of plates. 

In present-day electrostatic tubes, the two deflection 
systems are arranged as shown in Fig. 6-5. Exceptions 
to this arrangement exist, and will be described, but 
for the present, we can forget about them because the 
method shown is standard in better than 99 per cent 
of the electrostatic tubes in use. One set of plates is 
closer to the accelerating anode A2, than is the other. 
Thus each field acts separately on the beam, and theo-- 
retically independently of the other. Since the beam 
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Fig. 6-5—The arrangement of the deflection plates within 
the tube; one pair of plates is closer to the accelerating anode 
A2 than the other, assuring independent beam deflection by 
each set of plates. 

may be viewed as originating at A2, the deflection sys¬ 
tem closest to that electrode acts on the beam first, fol¬ 
lowed a short time later by the second deflection sys¬ 
tem. For the moment, we can assume that this lapse of 
time is so short as to be entirely negligible, so that in 
effect, both plates act in concert. Be that as it may, the 
usual circuit arrangement is to employ the deflection 
system nearest the electron gun (anode 2) to produce 
the vertical or Y deflection, and the deflection system 
farthest removed from the gun, to produce the hori¬ 
zontal or X deflection. 

In Fig. 6-6A the dotted line X-X' is the axis of the 
tube system. The electrode A2 is the apertured accel¬ 
erating anode operated at a potential Fa. The electron 
beam produced within the gun issues through the aper¬ 
ture and enters the deflection area with a velocity de¬ 
termined by Ffl. The two horizontal plates (vertical- 
deflection plates) are a distance Dp apart and each 
plate has a length Lp, The two plates are subjected to 
a difference of potential (the deflection voltage) Vp, 
The electrostatic field present between plates A and B 
is a function of Fp, and its intensity may be expressed 
by 

£ = (W) 

It is significant to note that the midpoint of the de¬ 
flection system is at a distance D, from the screen S~S'. 
This, then, is the geometry of the single-element elec¬ 
trostatic deflection system. Let us now assume that the 
deflection voltage is temporarily removed, and the elec¬ 
tron beam, propelled into the deflection area, advances 
along the axis X-X* unimpeded until it arrives at the 
screen, and strikes it at X', the geometric center of the 
screen surface. Now the deflection voltage is applied, 
and according to the principles described in Chapter 2, 
an electrostatic field is created within the space be¬ 
tween plates A attd B. Because of the pdarity of the 
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applied voltage, the lines of force are directed toward 
plate A, This will deflect the beam upward causing it 
to leave the deflection area (theoretically limited by 
the physical boundaries of the two surfaces) at an angle 
6 relative to the axis X-X\ The beam now strikes the 
screen at a point Z, which corresponds to a displace¬ 
ment y from the geometric center X\ This change in 
the location of the fluorescent spot on the face of the 
tube would be as shown in Fig. 6-6B, 

Continuing with the analysis of Fig. 6-6A. let us 
examine some of the variables. What determines the 
distance Y — or the deflection on the screen? The first 
impression is that it is a function of the angle $, That is 
correct, but in turn, this angle is determined by four 
other related conditions. These are the accelerating 
potential F®, the deflection voltage the length L, of 
the two plates, the separation Dp between them, and the 
distance D, between the deflection plates and the 
screen. 

The reasons for the control of the deflection angle $ 
by these factors is simple. The higher the accelerating 
voltage Va, the more rapidly will the beam traverse the 
held space. Therefore, the less time will be available for 
the deflection force to act on the beam. Consequently, 
angle 0 will be reduced. This is so regardless of the 
value of the deflection voltage, the length of the plates, 
or the separation between them, all of which are as¬ 
sumed constant in value during the variation of V,. 


Z' 

Fig. 6*7.—The depend¬ 
ence of the vertical deflec¬ 
tion on the distance be¬ 
tween the screen and the 
deflection center O for con¬ 
stant deflection angle $, 0‘ 

^ rs /\ 

Os* 

For any one value of Va, that is, beam velocity, the 
higher the deflection voltage Vp, the greater will be the 
angle 0. The same is true, if F® and Vp and the plate 
separation Dp are maintained constant, and the length 
Lp is increased; or if F®, Vp, and L„ are constant and 
Dp is decreased. 

Now the path taken by the beam after deflection rela¬ 
tive to the undeflected path X-X\ forms the angle 0, 
and if we project these two imaginary lines — the un¬ 
deflected beam path and the deflected beam path to the 
screen surface,— we have formed the right triangle 
shown in Fig. 6-7. The base of this triangle is the tube 
axis 0-X', the hypotenuse 0-Z (the deflected beam 
path) and the altitude is Z-X', which equals the dis¬ 
placement of the si)ot along the screen surface. By ref¬ 
erence to Fig. 6-6A, we sec that the Imsc of this right 
triangle corresponds to D,, the distance to the screen 
from the midpoint of the deflection plates. 

Without recourse to any mathematics, it is readily 
evident that if the distance is increased to become 
D/ in Fig. 6-7, shown by the dotted-line extension, the 
deflection angle 0 remains as before, but the beam path 
will be increased to 0-Z' and it will strike the screen 
at Z', a greater distance from X' than before, thus in¬ 
creasing the deflection to F'. 

Mathematically, the dimension of Y is expressed by 


Y = D, tan $ 

(6-2) 

Y' = D;tme. 

(6-3) 


From the foregoing, it is evident that the deflection 
of the spot on the screen for any given value of deflec¬ 
tion angle is determined by the distance between the 
center of the deflection plates and the screen. The 
greater this distance for any fixed operating condition, 
the greater is the deflection on the screen. This is true 
regardless of the direction in which the field is active, 
and regardless of the orientation of the deflection 
plates. 

From this, one might arrive at the general conclu¬ 
sion that the longer the over-all length of the cathode- 
ray tube, the greater will be the deflection per unit 
voltage applied to the deflection plates. Generally 
speaking, this is true, if the tubes being compared are 
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of like types, as far as accelerating potentials are con¬ 
cerned. For any comparison of tubes, all of the vari¬ 
ables must be taken into account. Differentiation be¬ 
tween tubes relative to meeting certain specific require¬ 
ments is made easy by certain constants. Among these 
are deflection sensitivity and deflection factor ratings. 

D«fi#ctloii Sensitivity 

Taking electrostatic tubes as a general category, the 
deflection on the screen of any one tube is determinable 
from the equation 

deflection sensitivity = — cm per volt d.c. 

(6-4) 

where all lengths are in centimeters (1 cm = 0.3937 
inch) and the potentials are in practical units of volts. 

From this we can see that if all but one factor at a 
time are held constant: 

(1) the deflection is proportional to 

(a) the distance between the deflection plates and 
the screen D* 

(b) the length of the deflection plates L, 

(c) the deflection voltage Vpi 

(2) and the deflection is inversely proportional to 

(a) the separation between the deflection plates 
Dp 

( b ) the accelerating voltage F®. 

Since the screen usually is described in linear dimen¬ 
sions, as for example, a 3-inch, a S-inch screen, etc., by 
which is meant the full diameter (not necessarily the 
useful diameter), one might expect that the dimensions 
of the image formed on the screen would also be de¬ 
scribed in inches. Actually that is not the case; it is 
customary to state deflection in units of the metric sys¬ 
tem, usually in millimeters, where 10 mm = 1 cm = 
0.3937 inch. However, the mere reference to a certain 
number of millimeters of K-deflection would be mean¬ 
ingless, unless the basis of the deflection also were 
given because, as we have seen, many factors control 
the extent of the deflection. Foremost among these is 
the deflection voltage which determines the utility of 
the tube for certain applications. An image of suitable 
size can be obtained only if the relationship between 
the deflection voltage and the consequent deflection on 
the screen permits it. There are also other factors 
which govern the suitability of the tube, as for example, 
the intensity of the trace, but for the moment, we will 
concern ourselves with the dimensional aspects. The 
relation between the deflection voltage and the deflec¬ 
tion on the screen is the basis for the defiecHon sen^ 
sitivity. 


This constant determines the size of the image, i.e., 
the deflection of the spot per volt of deflection voltage. 
For example, tube specifications may state a ‘‘deflec¬ 
tion sensitivity*’ of 0.2 mm per volt d.c. By this is 
meant that, when operating the tube according to the 
stipulated conditions, every 1 volt of d.c. applied to the 
deflection plates will cause a deflection of 0.2 mm on 
the screen relative to the undeflected position of the 
spot. Some other tube may state that its deflection seir- 
sitivity is O.S mm per volt d.c., which shows that the 
second tube will produce a deflection two and one-half 
times larger for the same value of voltage on the de¬ 
flection plates. 

As an example of the above, let us assume a hypo¬ 
thetical tube in which 

Dg = 20.32 cm (8 inches) 

= 1 cm 

Lp = 2.54cm (1 inch) 

Fp = 1 volt d.c. 

Fa= 1,000 volts d.c. 

We determine the deflection sensitivity by substituting 
the above values in equation (6-4). The equation now 
reads 

, ^ . ... 20.32 X 2.54 X 1 

deflection sensitivity = 2 x l x. 

= 0.0258 cm per volt = 0.258 mm per volt. 

In the event that the sensitivity is expressed in some 
other linear dimension, as for example inch per volt 
d.c., the significance of the term is not altered for com¬ 
paring sensitivities. It is simply a matter of converting 
the deflection dimensions into like units. 

Deflection Factor 

The deflection factor is another commonly used term 
associated with the behavior of the tube, and indicates 
the voltage required on the deflection plate to produce 
unit deflection on the screen. This too is a basis of com¬ 
parison and it is valuable for the individual who de¬ 
signs the equipment which will furnish the deflection 
voltage to the tube. Both ratings are to be found in tube 
specifications. 

Expressed mathematically, deflection factor is the 
reciprocal of the deflection sensitivity, or 

2DpXVa -V 

DP = . volts d.c. per cm (6-5) 

and for the typical tube constants previously used, the 
converted ratio would be 

2X1X1,000 

20.33 X ±54 

= 38.77 volts d.c. per cm 
=: 98.4 volts d.c. pCTindi. 
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Some tube specifications define the deflection factor 
in terms of the second-anode voltage, especially when 
the tube is of such type as to be operable over a range 
of accelerating voltages. The meaning of the rating 
does not change from that which we have explained. 
For example, a tube usable with 1,500 volts or 2,000 
volts on anode 2 may be rated on the basis of 1,000 
volts, the recommended minimum voltage applicable 
to anode 2, in which case, the deflection factor is stated 
as follows 

D\-D2 68-92 volts d.c. per inch/kv of 
D3-Z)4 50-68 volts d.c. per inch/kv of £># 
where DUD2 are the pair of deflection plates closest 
to the screen, and D3-D4 are the deflection plates lo¬ 
cated closest to the electron gun. All of this means that 
this range of deflection factors is multiplied by the 
ratio £ 5 * 71 , 000 . 

Thus if £ 5 * is 1,500 volts, the deflection-factor range 
increases by 50 per cent to become 

Z)l-Z)2 102-138 volts d.c. per inch 
D3-D4 75-102 volts d.c. per inch 

and with 2,000 volts on anode 2 , the ratings increase to 
DI-D2 136-184 volts d.c. per inch 
D3-D4 100-136 volts d.c. per inch. 

Such specifications also indicate the range of volt¬ 
ages applicable to anode 1 , since the voltage applied to 
this electrode also has a bearing on the over-all opera¬ 
tion of the tube. The lower limit of the first-anode volt¬ 
age corresponds to the lower limit of the deflection 
factor at any specified second-anode voltage. Examples 
of this appear later in this chapter. 

Deflection Factor versus Deflection Sensitivity 

Two ways of expressing cathode-ray-tube sensitivity 
have been described. It is seen that they vary in oppo¬ 
site directions; when the deflection sensitivity goes up, 
as shown by the highest mm per volt rating, the deflec¬ 
tion-factor rating goes down. The most sensitive tube 
has the lowest volts per inch rating. When two tubes 
are compared on the basis of deflection factor, the tube 
with the lowest volts-per-inch rating is the more sensi¬ 
tive tube. 

Concerning the deflection sensitivity and the deflec¬ 
tion-factor ratings, the direction of the deflection does 
not in any way alter the rating of the tube. The ex¬ 
ample chosen showed upward deflection of the spot. 
This was arbitrary and could just as readily have been 
a downward deflection. It is to be remembered that the 
character of the voltage applied to the deflection plate 
does not influends the sensitivity; the geometry of the 


tube and its operating potentials do that. The voltage 
applied to the deflection plates is not an operating 
voltage. 

A-C versus D-C Deflection Voltage 

Another interesting point is the relationship Ixjtween 
the d-c sensitivity rating and an a-c voltage applied to 
the deflection plate. Assuming this to be a low fre¬ 
quency, say 60 cps, the d-c deflection shown in Fig. 
6 - 6 A corresfMDnds to the peak voltage of the positive 
half of the cycle. If a 60-cps voltage were applied to the 
plates shown in Fig. 6 - 6 A, the trace on the screen 
would be a straight line having a length twice as long 
as the length Y, one half of this line being located above 
the point X', and the other half being located below this 
reference ix)int. The application of an alternating volt¬ 
age to the deflection plates causes each plate to assume 
a different polarity alternately, thus deflecting the elec¬ 
tron beam upward and downward, with the maximum 
spot displacement being determined by the peak volt¬ 
age values. This is shown in Fig. 6 - 8 . Thus halj of the 
complete line formed by an a-c deflection voltage cor¬ 
responds to the displacement of the spot when a d-c 
voltage equal to the peak value of the a-c voltage is 
applied. 


■»'0C . 
VOLTAGE 

> 

-DC < 
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deflection up and 

DOWN FROM X' 



Fig. 6-8.—The deflection of the spot when an a-c voltage is 
applied to the vertical-deflection plates. 


Two Sets of Deflection Plates 

As we described earlier in this chapter electrostatic- 
deflection cathode-ray tubes utilize two sets of deflec¬ 
tion plates which are located along the axis of the tube 
system, which is the path of the undeflected electron 
beam. Having determined the constants of one deflec¬ 
tion system, let us now investigate the second system 
and its relationship to the first. 

In Fig. 6-9 are shown two pairs of deflection plates. 
Disregard their shape because this simplified illustra¬ 
tion is not an attempt to show the exact physical de¬ 
tails of the deflection system. One pair of plates is 
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Fig. 6-9.—Tlie arrangement of the deflection plates in the 
tube; note that the plates D3-D4 are clo.ser to the electron gun, 
and hence have higher deflection sensitivity. 


identified as Di and Z)4. These are located closest to 
the electron gun, and it is important to note that it is 
standard tube practice to identify the deflection plates 
nearest the accelerating anode 2 by these designations. 
In some instances, the letter J may be interposed be¬ 
tween the D and the number. Throughout this book 
we omit the letter / and use but a single letter and its 
associated number. The DZ-DA plates are at a distance 
from the screen as shown in Fig. 6-9. The DZ-DA 
plates in a tube are usually the vertical deflection 
plates; however, in a few instances, it is recommended 
that they be used for the horizontal deflection. 

The second set of plates, the plates nearest to the 
screen, is turned through 90° relative to the first, and 
usually produces the horizontal deflection. These plates 
are marked D\-D2 in accordance with standard tube 
engineering practice. If viewed from the front of the 
tube, the two sets of plates will present four edges as 
shown in Fig. 6-10. 



Fig. 6-10. — Head-on view 
showing the conventional ar¬ 
rangement of the D1-D2 and 
the D3-D4 plates; the D3-D4 
plates are usually the vertical- 
deflection plates, while the 
D1-D2 plates perform hori¬ 
zontal deflection. A 90® rota¬ 
tion of the tube, however, will 
interchange their function. 


the deflection system. In turn, the deflection-factor 
rating will be higher. This condition will be found to 
be true in all electrostatic-type tubes containing a dual 
deflection system, such as we have described, and it is 
so shown in tube specifications. 

Changing the orientation of the tube so that the di¬ 
rections of deflection are inverted does not alter the 
sensitivity associated with each set of plates. If the 
horizontal pair is used for vertical deflection by turn¬ 
ing the tube through 90°, the sensitivity rating of that 
pair is still less than for the other pair of plates. In 
some instances, when such tubes are used as television 
picture tubes, the recommendation is made to turn the 
tube as a whole through 90° and to use the deflection 
plates nearest the gun for the horizontal deflection, and 
the other pair of plates for the vertical deflection. We 
recall this in connection with the 7DP4 tube. The rea¬ 
son for such a suggestion is that the ratio of sensitiv¬ 
ities of the two deflection systems approximates the 
4 to 3 aspect ratio of the picture. Thus equal values of 
signal voltages may be applied to both sets of plates 
and still produce the properly dimensioned raster on 
the screen. Normally, the horizontal deflection system 
demands a higher signal voltage since the picture di¬ 
mension is longer in that direction. 

Vertical versus Horizontal Deflection Sensitivity 

The fact, that the horizontal deflection system in a 
cathode-ray tube is less sensitive than the vertical de¬ 
flection system has been established. It is also of in¬ 
terest to know that the ratio between these two sensitiv¬ 
ity ratings is not constant in all tubes of different type 
number and different over-all dimensions. It would be 
natural to expect a variation when the tube type num¬ 
bers differed, but it would also be reasonable to imagine 
that tubes of like over-all length might have equal sen¬ 
sitivity ratings, or at least tliat the ratio between the 
ratings of these two deflection systems would be the 
same. That is not so in practice, however. In some in¬ 
stances, the difference in deflection-factor ratings for 
the two deflection systems may be as much as 50 per 
cent for some tubes of a certain over-all length, and in 
another tube of the same length, it may be only 12 to 
15 per cent. Assumptions of any kind are unsafe, and 
it is recommended that tube specifications be consulted 
if comparative data are required. 


The deflection sensitivity of the D1-D2 pair of plates 
which is closest to the screen will be less than for the 
DZ-DA plates, if for no other reason than that a projec¬ 
tion of a unit deflection angle to the screen will produce 
a smaller deflection because that surface is closer to 


Tube Length versus Electrostatic 
DeOecUon Factor 

It might seem from Figs. 6-7 and 6-9 that the tube 
with the greatest over-all length would have the highest 
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sensitivity or lowest deflection factor. Generally speak¬ 
ing, one might say that such reasoning is sound, yet in 
practice, this should not be taken for granted, since 
other factors are also involved. Below are given some 
comparative figures for a few popular types of tubes. 

TUBE TYPES 



3BP1A 1 

1 3KF1 1 

1 5BP1 


430 

575 

1450-300 

320-600 

337 

450 


1.500 

2.000 

1.000 

2,000 

1,500 

2J000 

/)/• (Dun2) v/in. 

ISO 

200 

50-68 

100-136 

63 

84 

DP iPi’D4) v/in 

111 

148 

38-52 

76-104 

57 

76 

()\c‘r>all Ivn^h in. 

10^ 

m 

m 

10>i 

1644 

1644 


For equal second-anode voltages, the longer tube is 
usually the more sensitive one. However, the 3KP1, a 
tube only 10j4 inches long, operated with 1000 volts 
on anode 2 is more sensitive than any of the longer 
tubes listed in the table. 

Effect of Intensifier Voltage on Deflection Factor 

Earlier in this text (in Chapter 5) we discussed the 
j)ros and cons of post-deflection acceleration. Here are 
some figures to show that this form of trace intensifi¬ 
cation affects the sensitivity rating of the tul^e, but not 
to such an extreme as to defeat its usefulness. In fact 
the sacrifice in sensitivity is relatively low, and in nu¬ 
merous applications where high trace intensity is essen¬ 
tial to successful application of the tube, the advan¬ 
tages far outweigh the disadvantages. 

TUBE TYPES 




3JP7 


1 5CP1 

Em 

2.000 

3.000 

4JOOO 

2.000 

3.000 

4.000 

Em 

2.000 

1.500 

2.000 

2.000 

1.500 

2.000 

Em 

400-6^ 

300-517 

400-690 

4004590 

300-517 

400^ 

DP (P\-P2) 

13H-184 

127-173 

170-230 

62-84 

50^ 

78-105 

DP (n.V/)4) 

100-136 

94-128 

125-170 

54-74 

50-68 

66-90 


Examining these figures, we note that the deflection 
factor is increased approximately 25 per cent as a con¬ 
sequence of making = 2 Em relative to = I^b 2 ’ 

Practiced Aspects of Sensitivity Ratings 

From the practical standpoint, deflection sensitivity 
and deflection factor mean certain specific things. To 
begin with, we have thus far only discussed the tube 
alone and ignored complete equipment, that is, ampli¬ 
fiers used ahead of the two deflection systems. There¬ 
fore, a difference in deflection-factor rating means that 
for like values of signal voltage applied to the two sets 
of plates, the deflections obtained will have different 
values. The deflection system with the highest sensi¬ 
tivity rating (deflection-factor rating) will produce 
the trace of largest dimension. 

Naturally, if unlike voltages are applied to the two 
deflection systems, and their ratio is exactly the recip¬ 


rocal of the ratio of the two deflection-system ratings, 
equally deflected traces will be produced by both sys¬ 
tems. Thus if the horizontal deflection system is rated 
SO per cent below the vertical deflection system, and the 
peak value of the voltage applied to the horizontal sys¬ 
tem exceeds the peak value of voltage applied to the 
vertical system by 50 per cent, equal traces will be pro¬ 
duced by both deflection systems. 

When amplifiers are used ahead of the two deflection 
systems, the tube ratings can retain their significance, 
or they can be nullified completely, since the contribu¬ 
tion made by the amplifying system can more than off¬ 
set any difference in the tube ratings. 

The use of amplifiers ahead of the two deflection 
systems modifies the over-all ratings, which invariably 
are given in terms of deflection factor. Now the size of 
the trace is determined by the basic sensitivity of the 
tul)e and the amplifying capabilities of the amplifier. 
Due to the latter, the voltage required at the input of 
the amplifier for a unit dimension trace is reduced far 
below that required at the terminals of the deflection 
plates. Moreover, since the amplifier is an a-c device, 
the deflection-factor rating now is given in terms of 
rms values instead of d-c values. 

For example, the deflection factor of the 3AP type 
tube is 76 volts d.c. per inch on the horizontal deflection 
plates l)\-D2 and 73 volts d.c. per inch on the vertical 
deflection plates /)3-/H with 1,000 volts accelerating 
potential. The complete equipment using the same tul^ 
and operated at an accelerating potential of 1,100 volts 
affords a deflection factor of 0.7 volts rms per inch for 
both the X and Y deflection systems. The increased 
sensitivity is due to the amplifiers which are associated 
with each of the deflection systems. This is explained 
more fully in Chapter 10. 

Sometimes the deflection-factor rating of the hori¬ 
zontal deflection system in complete oscilloscope equip¬ 
ment exceeds the rating of the vertical deflection sys¬ 
tems. This is a matter of an amplifier design and does 
not mean that the tube affords greater sensitivity along 
the horizontal dimension than along the vertical di¬ 
mension. 

Referring to the improvement in deflection factor as 
a result of the amplifiers, it is not always the same in 
all equipment. The frequency range of the amplifiers 
has a great bearing on the amplification it affords. We 
shall not say much about this at this time, because the 
subject is treated separately in Chapter 10. However, 
we might mention that sometimes the deflection factor 
of the vertical deflection system in complete equipment 
covers a range of values, becoming greater (less sensi¬ 
tive), as the signal frequency is increased. 
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Commarcicd Electtostotic Deflection Syeteme 

Several illustrations in Chapter 5 showed the detail 
of modern electrostatic deflection systems as a part of 
the mount which supported the electron gun. Here are 
several photographic views of the early and modem 
arrangements. 

Standardization among electrostatic deflection sys¬ 
tems is very widespread, although a few minor differ¬ 
ences will be found. They are, as a rule, differences in 
physical dimensions and separation between the elec¬ 
trodes. Anyway very few radical changes have been 
made since the very first commercial cathode-ray tube. 
The most important has been a modification in the 
shape of the individual deflection plates. 

In the very early version of the tube, the deflection 
plates were straight surfaces parallel to each other 
throughout, as shown in Fig. 6-11. This is the deflec¬ 
tion system used in the gas-focused Western Electric 
224A described in Chapter 5. Such construction had 
one prime disadvantage in the light of the modern-day 
tube. If the separation between the surfaces of each 
pair of plates was kept to a minimum so as to intensify 
the field, thereby attaining a high order of sensitivity 
and a reasonable deflection on the screen, it tended to 
restrict the magnitude of the deflection voltage. If the 
deflection voltage exceeded a comparatively low figure, 
the path of the deflected beam would be bent sufficiently 
to strike the surface of the plate, thus impeding the ad¬ 
vance of the beam to the screen. To overcome this by 
increasing the separation between the plates was un¬ 
desirable, because it reduced the sensitivity. Thus the 
dimension of tlie deflection on the screen was limited, 
although the original design allowed more than ample 
deflection on the 4-inch screen which was used. 



Courtesy Bell Telephone Labs. 

Fig. 6-11.—Gas-focused Western Electric Type 224A. 

✓ 

Modern deflection plates have been reshaped so as 
to follow the contour of the deflected beam, thus allow¬ 
ing increased deflection angles and larger traces with¬ 
out impeding the progress of the beam to the screen. 
Such plates can be seen in Fig. 6-12 and Fig. 6-13. 
They are parallel for a portion of their length, then 
they diverge. Of course, if excessive values of deflec¬ 
tion voltage are applied to plates of this shape, the beam 
will be bent sufficiently and it will strike the plates. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 6-12.—Type 3GP-A electron gun; note the shaping of 
the deflection plates. 

However, the modern design affords both increased 
sensitivity and greater latitude in the range of appli¬ 
cable deflection voltages. 

The normal location of the conventional electro¬ 
static-deflection system inside the neck of a modern 
cathode-ray tube is shown in Fig. 6-13. The relative 
locations of these plates with respect to the gun and the 
remaining portions of the tube can be seen clearly. The 
V-shaped structure immediately above the spider, 
which joins the accelerating anode in the gun to the 
second-anode coating on the inside of the tube, is the 
vertical deflection system. Above it is the horizontal 
deflection system. It is interesting to note that, con¬ 
sidering the sfnall dimensions of the beam, the active 
portion of each of the deflection plates is a very small 
part of the entire surface, although the entire area of 
each plate is a charged surface. The importance of 
properly orienting the opening of the upper set of 
plates relative to the deflected beam issuing from the 
lower set is readily evident. Improper positioning will 
not only place the beam in a nonuniform field, but may 
actually cause the plate to interfere with the passage of 
a portion of the beam, or at least cause it to strike the 
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Courtesy Du Mont Labs 

Fig. 6-13.—Cut-away view of electrostatic type 5CP1. 



nearest deflection plate sooner than the other plate, 
thus producing a nonlinear deflection on the screen for 
a linear deflection voltage. 

Two-Dimenaloncd Deflsctioii 

The process of two-dimensional electrostatic deflec¬ 
tion is nothing more than a combination of two indi¬ 
vidual deflection processes. The description we shall 
give at this time will be very limited because several 
chapters later on are devoted to a full explanation. 

L^t us consider the exaggerated illustration of de¬ 
flection shown in Fig. 6-14A. Here we work with d-c 
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shown in (C). 


(C) 




voltages and we shall assume an appreciable lapse of 
time between the deflections in the two directions. The 
heavy dot in the illustration is the undeflecled beam 
traveling toward the viewer out of the paper. The volt¬ 
age applied to the vertical deflection plates D3-D4 
ajiplies a force /„ to the beam and it is moved upward as 
shown by the arrow. After reaching the upward limit 
of deflection, the voltage is applied to the horizontal 
deflection plates D\-D2, shown by dotted lines, and 
because of the polarity of this voltage, the beam is 
moved toward the left, so that the final position of the 
deflected Ixjam is that shown by the circle. Now, if we 
assume simultaneous deflection forces of like magni¬ 
tude, the same final location of the beam is obtained, 
as shown by the simple vector diagram in Fig. 6-14B. 
Here the vertical deflection force is jv and the hori¬ 
zontal deflection force is jh, the two acting at right 
angles to each other. The resultant force is established 
by the parallelogram method, the final location of the 
l>eam being indicated by the position of the circle. It is 
identical to that indicated Ixjfore. Since the electron 
beam is made up of discrete particles, it stands to rea¬ 
son that it cannot be in two places at one time, no mat¬ 
ter how great its velocity. Therefore, any position of 
the beam due to the application of two simultaneously 
acting forces is the resultant of the two. No matter 
what the character of the trace which appears on the 
screen, it is due to changing positions of the beam, that 
is, the motion of a single spot. 

Just as the deflection of the beam due to a single 
voltage is determined by the magnitude of the voltage, 
the resultant deflection in a dual-deflection system is 
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determined by the direction and magnitude of the two 
individual deflection forces. Thus in Fig. 6-14B, the 
final location of the l)eam corresponds to an angle of 
135° because the two force vectors fv and fn are due to 
two voltages of equal magnitude and are positioned at 
S)0° and 1K0° with re.spect to the positive X-axis. 

If we apply two sinusoidal voltages of like frequency 
and magnitude and apart, to the two deflection 
systems of Fig. 6-14B, the changing deflection forces 
applied to the beam will cause it to describe a circle, as 
shown in Fig. 6-14C. The actual development of this 
motion is too long to be described at this time, espe¬ 
cially since a complete chapter is devoted to the sub¬ 
ject later in this book. For the present, accept this 
statement as well as the fact that two such voltages 
produce a rotating voltage vector of constant ampli¬ 
tude and constant angular velocity. The how and why 
of this will be explained fully in Chapter 12. 

Radial Deflection (J Scope) 

A modification of the basic dual electrostatic-deflec¬ 
tion system shown so far in this chapter is the tube 
wherein a third electrostatic deflection element is used. 
This type of tube is an outcome of the need for presen¬ 
tation along polar co-ordinates, although such presen¬ 
tation is possible without recourse to this third elec¬ 
trode. The Armed Forces made use of this type of tul)e 
in a number of radar units and the display was identi¬ 
fied as the J-scan (tube type — 3DP1). Fundamen¬ 
tally, the tulx? is a standard electrostatic-type cathode- 
ray tube, except that an additional electrode in the 
form of a thin metallic rod is mounted at the center of 
the screen. The rod extends through the space toween 
the screen and the deflection area, although not into the 
area occupied by the deflection plates. The other end 
of the rod protrudes through the screen where a snap- 
on clip enables electrical contact with the rod. The tube 
is shown in Fig. 6-15. The radial deflection electrode 



Fig. 6-15.—Type 3D PI J tube, showing the central deflection 
electrode protruding through the screen. 


is clearly visible at the center of the screen. vSomc tubes, 
such as the 3CP1, also provide an etched scale on the 
screen for the determination of distances to the target, 



Fig. 6-16.—Internal construction of the J scope. 

picked up by the equipment. Fig. 6-16 affords a gen¬ 
eral idea of the construction and the relative location 
of the radial deflection electrode and the conventional 
deflection plates. 

In the operation of this tube, the trace on the screen 
is organized along polar co-ordinates. Two sinusoidal 
voltages of equal magnitude and 90° out of phase are 
applied to the two pairs of deflection plates. The re¬ 
sultant trace on the screen is a circle, as in Fig. 6-14C. 
This is the titne base for the display. The speed with 
w'hicli the spot travels around the screen describing the 
circle, or the angular velocity of the rotating voltage 
vector, is a function of the frequency of the voltages 
applied to the deflection plates. Thus the time l)ase can 
be calibrated in terms of time in microseconds. Now, 
if a voltage is applied to the radial deflection electrode, 
it will set up a radial field between it and the second- 
anode coating on the inside of the tube envelope. There¬ 
fore, the beam which follows a circular path in tlie 
space between the deflection area and the screen is 
moving through the electrostatic field between the 
radial deflection electrode and the second-anode coat¬ 
ing. How this second electrostatic field will affect the 
beam depends upon the instantaneous magnitude and 
polarity of the second field. By suitable arrangement, 
the signal voltage applied to the radial electrode can be 
such as to momentarily deflect the beam away from its 
path, that is, kick the beam outward, causing an instan¬ 
taneous increase in the length of the radial voltage 
vector which is describing the circle. The extent of this 
‘‘kick” is a function of the amplitude and time duration 
of the radial deflection voltage. 

Thus in Fig. 6-17A, we show the circular time base 
without any voltage applied to the radial deflection 
electrode. The circular trace is the result of the two 
sinusoidal voltages applied to the two pairs of deflec¬ 
tion plates. Now a momentary signal voltage in the 
form of a pulse is applied to the radial deflection rod, 
and this pulse voltage has such polarity as to kick the 
beam outward. The appearance of the trace now is as 
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Fig. 6A7 .— (A) shows the circular time base produced on 
the screen of the J scope before a deflection voltage has been 
applied. In (B), the circular base has been modified by a mo¬ 
mentary voltage pulse applied to the radial deflection electrode, 
in (C) a pulse of the opposite polarity is applied to the elec¬ 
trode, and (D) shows the appearance of the trace after a sine- 
wave voltage is impressed on the radial deflection electrode. 


in Fig. 6-17B. A change in the polarity of the radial 
deflection pulse can cause the trace to kick inward as 
in Fig. 6-17C. If the voltage applied to the radial de¬ 
flection electrode is a sine wave, the final trace on the 
screen will appear like that shown in Fig. 6-17D. 

It is significant to note that the frequency of the sig¬ 
nal which produces the time base (circle) is not 
changed when the radial deflection voltage is applied; 
in other words, the voltage applied to the radial de¬ 
flection rod docs not influence the operation of the 
regular deflection system. The circular moving beam 
is changed in its orbit by the radial deflection field after 
it has left the regular deflection system. 

The latter point is important because of circuit modi¬ 
fications which enable the development of a similar 
trace without recourse to a second radial deflection 
field. This is explained fully later; for the present, let 
it suffice to say that the voltages applied to the regular 
deflection plates, which develop the circular time base, 
are so modified momentarily by a supplementary signal 
voltage, as to produce traces like those shown in Figs. 
6-17B through D. Without this supplementary voltage 
the trace appears like Fig. 6-17A. 

Radial Deflection (Truncated Cone System) 

A type of tube which affords radial deflection with¬ 
out recourse to the external radial deflection electrode 



Courtesy Electronic Tube Carp. 

Fig. 6-18.—Gun mount for the ET 3000 radial deflection 
cathode-ray tube. 

is shown in Fig. 6-18.^ This tube makes use of the usual 
electron gun, the conventional dual set of parallel de¬ 
flection plates, and has in addition two truncated cones 
mounted in the space between the deflection system and 
the screen of the tube. These are located al)ove the 
uppermost set of deflection plates, one cone being con¬ 
centric with the other, with a space between them. 

The application of two voltages equal in amplitude 
and frequency 90° apart in phase to the deflection 
plates creates the circularly moving beam. By suitable 
values of these voltages the diameter of the circle traced 
by the beam is such as to cause it to rotate within the 
space between the two cones. The signal voltage re¬ 
quired for the radial deflection of the beam, which may 
be described as modulation of the beam, is applied 
across the two cones, thus developing a field between 
these surfaces. With alternating voltages applied to the 
radial deflection system, the modulation of the beam 
will take place in both directions and the trace devel¬ 
oped will resemble that shown in Fig. 6-17D. If a uni¬ 
directional voltage is applied across the cones, the beam 

^von Ardenne, Manfred, “A new polar co-ordinate cathode- 
ray oscillograph with extremely linear time scale,” Wireless 
Eng,, vol. 14, pp. 5-12, January, 1937. 
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will be deflected outward or inward, depending upon 
the instantaneous polarity of the voltage. 

The physical space between the cones determines the 
maximum modulation, therefore, the maximum ampli¬ 
tude of the voltage applicable for radial deflection. Ex¬ 
cessive beam modulatiori voltage will cause the beam 
to strike either or both inner-cone surfaces, thus inter¬ 
rupting the advance of the beam to the screen. Accord¬ 
ing to the manufacturer, the design of these systems 
permits a peak-to-peak modulation of about ^4 
Two screen diameters are available, 3 inches and 5 
inches. The latter affords circular time bases which 
may be varied from 1% inches to 3^ inches in diam¬ 
eter with the aforementioned amount of radial deflec¬ 
tion, without interference from the cone structure. 
This, of course, assumes that the recommended second- 
anode and post-deflection accelerating voltages are em¬ 
ployed. Comparative tests made by the manufacturer 
indicate that the radial deflection sensitivity of this type 
of construction is about six times that available with 
the3DPl, 

Radial Deflection Factor 

It is understandable that the radial deflection system 
also will bear some rating of the magnitude of voltage 
required to produce a certain value of radial deflection. 
In other words, radial deflection systems also have 
deflection-factor ratings. For the tube shown in Fig. 
6-18, the rating is 90 volts d.c. per inch. 

Combined Radial and Rectangular 
Deflection Tubes 

By combining in one tube envelope systems for rec¬ 
tangular and radial deflection, both types of traces may 
be produced. An example of this is shown in Fig. 6-19, 
wherein three individual guns are employed. Two of 
these are associated with conventional deflection plates 
for rectangular co-ordinate traces, whereas the third is 
intended for polar co-ordinate traces. It is interesting 
to note that tubes specifically designed for radial de¬ 
flection, such as the one which utilizes the radial deflec¬ 
tion electrode, and those which use the cones, are not 
very satisfactoi^ for the production of traces organized 
along rectangular co-ordinates. The reason is the pres¬ 
ence of the radial deflection elements in the path of the 
beam. This is truer in the case of the cone structure 
than in the case of the single-rod type electrode, but in 
either case, it is a limitation. 

Such restriction in use is absent in the system which 
enables polar co-ordinate presentation with the con¬ 
ventional tube, but utilizes specially designed ampli¬ 
fiers. It is, therefore, evident that the selection of one 



Fig. 6-19.—Internal con¬ 
struction of the Type 73HU 
3-gun cathode-ray tube. 


Courtesy Electronic Tube Corp 

type of tube or the other is a matter of what is to be 
shown, as well as the consideration of all of the factors 
involved. 

The SphUBeam Deflection System 

Modification of the usual deflection system used for 
rectangular co-ordinate traces is to be found in a tube 
introduced in the United States from a British-made 
oscilloscope. This is the Cossor split-beam tube, where¬ 
by two separate traces may be made to appear on the 
tube face. This differs in several ways from the usual 
dual beam using two electron guns. First, a single elec¬ 
tron gun is used, and second, the beam is split into two 
parts, each separately controllable after leaving the 
electron gun. 

01 

02 


After Tetevieien emd Skort-Wwe 

Fig. 6-20.^Sc£hetiiatic of dectrode syitem of Cotior iplit- 
bemn cathode-ray ttd>e. 
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The tube made its appearance as early as 1939,^ but 
only after the war did complete equipment utilizing it 
become available in the United States. The full details 
of the complete oscilloscope are to be found in Chapter 
22; in the meantime, the schematic representation of 
the gun and deflection-plate assembly are shown in 
Fig. 6-20. Constructional details are shown in Figs. 
6-21A, 6-21B, and 6-21C. The cathode lens is formed 
between the control grid and the accelerating anode 
/il. The principal focusing lens is formed between 
anodes A2 and Ai, These designations differ from 
those used in this country, but conform with the de¬ 
scriptions as given by the author. 



(A) (B) (C) 


Courtesy Cossor Ltd 

Fig. 6-21.—Constructional details of the British Cossor split- 
beam cathode-ray tube. The splitter electrode is visible set be¬ 
tween two deflection plates below the top of (C). 

Clo^e to A3 and connected to it, and directly in the 
path of the l)eam issuing through the aperture of A3, 
is a thin piece of metal, the splitter plate. This divides 
the beam in half and acts as electrostatic shield between 
the two vertical deflection plates 1)3 and Z)4, so that 
a potential applied to one of the plates will act only on 
one half of the beam. The splitter plate is kept short 
and the deflection plates are relatively close together 
so as to attain the minimum loss in sensitivity. In a 
given design of cathode-ray tube, if the ratio of de¬ 
flector-plate separation and deflector-plate length are 
kept constant, the sensitivity will remain practically 
constant no matter how short the plates. Of course, if 
the separation between the plates is made too small, the 
permissible deflection voltage likewise will be kept to 

aF^aning-Williams, B. C, "The Doublc-Bcam Cathode-Ray 
OsdltQgraph," Tilmsion and Shari-Wava World, vol. 12, 
p. 457, August, 1939. 


an extremely small value in order to prevent inter¬ 
ference with the travel of the beam toward the screen. 
Owing to the limited size of the splitter plate, the 
shielding of the two halves of the vertical deflection 
system is not perfect, and unless proper correction is 
applied, a deflection voltage applied to one vertical 
deflection plate would affect the other. Since the 
screening capabilities are limited consistent with mini¬ 
mum loss of efficiency, an artifice is used to attain the 
desired results. This is the use of two additional de¬ 
flector plates in the form of wires. Their action is as 
follows. Examine Fig. 6-22. Suppose that a positive 
deflection voltage is applied to D3, then the half-beam 


Fig. 6-22.—The diagram 
illustrates the action of the 
deflector plates in the Cossor 
split-beam tube. 



After Televtston and 
Short-H^ave World 


nearest to it will be attracted toward it. However, elec¬ 
trons in the neighborhood of point A, also will be at¬ 
tracted toward the positively charged plate D3 as 
shown by the arrow, so that this half of the beam also 
will be deflected somewhat to the left. In order to keep 
this latter half of the beam stationary, two additional 
deflector plates, in the form of wires Yl and V2 are 
used. The former is connected to D4 and the latter to 
D3, Under the conditions described, the electrons at A 
will feel an attracting force issuing from Y2 as well as 
from D3, With voltages applied to both deflection 
plates, the attracting force due to the voltages on the 
other plate will be balanced out by the oppositely polar¬ 
ized deflection wires, so that unwanted deflection is 
prevented. 

The optical equivalent of such a beam-splitting sys¬ 
tem is shown in Fig. 6-23, and it is seen that the unde¬ 
flected position of the beam is at the geometric center 
of the tube. It is only when deflection voltage is applied 
to either or both vertical deflection plates, that the 
separation of the beam into two halves becomes visible. 
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Fig. 6-23.—Optical analogy to the action of the electron gun 
in the Cossor split-beam cathode-ray tube. 

Electrical Characteristics of Electrostatic 
Deflection Systems 

Some of the characteristics already have been re¬ 
ferred to, as for example, the deflection factor and 
sensitivity constants. There are, however, several more 
which deserve comment, since they not only appear in 
the tube specifications, but have an influence on the 
utility of the systems. 

Capacitance of Deflection System 

Since in effect each pair of deflection plates forms an 
electrical capacitor, it is natural that there be associ¬ 
ated with each pair the constant of electrical capaci¬ 
tance, Inasmuch as the design of all deflection systems 
of this type is not the same, the electrical capacitance 
presented by the systems in various tubes will be dif¬ 
ferent. They may vary from a few micromicrofarads 
per pair of plates to perhaps 12 to 15 ft/i/. 

When used for a-c work, each pair of plates, there¬ 
fore, offers a certain amount of impedance across what¬ 
ever may be the circuit connected to the deflection 
plates. When the plates are connected directly to a 
source whose output is to be investigated, the imped¬ 
ance of the deflection system comprises a load on the 
source. Therefore, the higher the impedance of the de¬ 
flection system the less is this load; in turn, the im¬ 
pedance at any one frequency is highest, when the 
capacitance of the deflection plates is a minimum. It 
might be well tp mention that the capacitance intro¬ 
duced by the cables, which connect the deflection plates 
to the source under investigation must be taken into 
account, and that this capacitance should be considered 
as being in parallel with the deflection plates to which 
the leads are joined. 

Deflection Defocuidng 

It would normally be expected that the focused beam 
leaving the electron gun would remain focused while 


being deflected and arrive at the screen as a sharply 
defined image. Such, however, is not always the case. 
The reasons are very interesting. While it may not 
have been made evident during the preceding discus¬ 
sion of the electron beam, the beam which enters the 
deflection area is not as narrow as when it arrives at 
the screen, since the focal point of the principal focus¬ 
ing lens is the screen, rather than the deflection area. 
Consequently, the beam passing through the deflection- 
plate fields has a relatively substantial cross section. So 
much so that the beam can be changed from a circle to 
an ellipse due to the increased velocity of the electrons 
m that side of the beam which is closer to the posi¬ 
tively charged plate than the electrons on the other side 
of the beam. The closer the beam approaches to the 
positively charged plate the more aggravated becomes 
this situation, giving rise to defocusing of the spot as 
it approaclies the limits of the screen. Thus the spot 
changes from a circle to an ellipse with its major axis 
in the direction of the deflection. 

Change In Sensitivity 

Another effect is to be found in those deflection sys¬ 
tems which emj)loy grounded plates. Some tubes were 
and still are made with one plate of the vertical pair and 
one plate of the horizontal pair joined to the accelerat¬ 
ing anode. It has been established that the velocity of 
the beam throtigh the deflection area is related to the 
sensitivity of the tube. If for any reason during the 
development of a trace of alternating character, a 
change in tube sensitivity takes place due to changing 
behavior of the tube, the trace becomes distorted. 

Such an effect comes about in the tubes mentioned as 
the result of a change in the velocity of the beam, and 
an associated change in the sensitivity. If one plate of 
a pair is joined to the accelerating anode, the plate 
assumes the potential of the anode. Thus if the second- 
anode voltage is 1,000 volts and an a-c deflection volt¬ 
age of 100 volts is applied across the deflection plates, 
the voltage of the “free plate*' goes to 1,100 volts on 
the positive half-cycle of the deflection voltage and to 
900 volts on the negative half-cycle with respect to the 
cathode. Thus on the positive half-cycle the beam is 
deflected upward into the higher-voltage region and 
acquires an increased velocity and, consequently, lower 
sensitivity. During the negative half-cycle of the de¬ 
flection voltage, on the other hand, the beam is pushed 
downward into the lower-voltage and lower-velocity 
region with an attendant increase in sensitivity. 

The cure for this is the use of balanced deflection 
systems, where neither of th^ deflection plates in the 
vertical or horizontal pair are joined to the anode; a 
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Fig. 6-24.—A balanced deflection system, where neither of 
the deflection plates are joined directly to the accelerating 
anode. 

balanced circuit may be arranged, as shown in Fig. 
6-24. This is only attainable when each deflection plate 
is equipped with its own individual connecting termi¬ 
nal. The values of R and Rl are both equal, their spe¬ 
cific value depending on manufacturer’s recommenda¬ 
tions. Such a system is known as a balanced deflection 
system in contrast to the unbalanced system shown in 
Fig. 6-25. The balanced system is fed by push-pull 
amplifier circuits, which are discussed in Chapter 10. 

Fig. 6-25. — Unbal¬ 
anced deflection system; 
one plate of each deflec¬ 
tion pair is connected to 
the accelerating anode 
A2. 

In addition to a change in sensitivity with an un¬ 
balanced deflection system, an accompanying effect of 
the above condition is a change in focusing; this is 
related to the effect described under “Deflection Dc- 
focusing”. 

Still another effect of asymmetrical connection of the 
deflection plates is known as “trapezium” distortion. 
This is the development of a trapezoidal pattern in¬ 
stead of a square or a rectangle pattern, when equal 
amplitude voltages (appreciably different in fre¬ 
quency) are applied to the two deflection systems. This 
condition also is known as area distortion.^ As to the 
reasons for it, they are twofold, one being the absence 
of a constant mean potential across the deflection sys¬ 
tem relative to the anode voltage, and the other being 
the fact that the vertical deflection is reduced during the 
time that the free plate in the horizontal deflection sys¬ 
tem is positive. Both of these related conditions may 
be eliminated by the use of a symmetrical deflection 
system (push-pull input). Sometimes trapezium dis¬ 
tortion is due to misalignment of the deflection systems 
relative to the axis of the tube. Several methods for 

•Puclde, O. S., "Electrostatic deflection," Wireless World, 
vd. 42, p. 375, April 28,1938. 


correcting trapezium distortion have been suggested,^ 
which revolve around shaping of the plates. These are 
suitable for both symmetrical and asymmetrical, or 
push-pull and single-ended input circuits. Tubes manu¬ 
factured in the United States do not employ these 
special shapes, possibly because of the popularity of 
push-pull circuits, which are relatively free of this 
problem. 

Phase Shift Between Deflection Fields at UHF 

I'his phenomenon is native to electrostatic tubes, but 
is important only in connection with very high fre- 
(|uencies.^^ It can be disregarded completely in the usual 
run of cathode-ray-tube eciuipmeiit, intended for main¬ 
tenance op(‘rations, and even for research, providing 
that the frequencies applied to the vertical and hori¬ 
zontal plates do not exceed about 10 Me, and that the 
second-anode voltage approximates about 2,500 volts. 

At higher frequencies and lower anode voltages, the 
problem is not too severe if the ratio of frequencies 
applied to the vertical and horizontal plates varies by 
at least 4 to 1. It is to be noted that the action to be dis¬ 
cussed is associated only with the tube and does not 
include the amplifying equipment. The latter is an en¬ 
tirely different matter, discussed later in this book. 

We remarked j)reviously that due to the physical 
arrangement of the deflection systems along the path 
of the electron beam, both fields do not act simultane¬ 
ously on the beam. The deflection sy.stem closest to 
anode 2 (vertical) acts on the beam first, then, some¬ 
time later, when the beam arrives in the region of the 
horizontal deflection plates, that system performs its 
deflection function. Therefore, a certain period of time 
does elapse before the electrons in the beam complete 
their journey from the center of the field of the vertical 
deflection plates to the center of the field of the hori¬ 
zontal deflection plates. 

In Fig. 6-26 is a representation of the two deflection 
systems relative to the path of the electrons, and shows 
what is meant by the distance between the midpoints 
of the two deflection fields. For the sake of discussion, 
let us assume that the facing edges of the two sets of 
plates are 0.125 inch apart; also assume that the length 
of each deflection plate is 0.875 inch, so that the center- 
to-center distance is 1 inch or 2.54 centimeters. 

This hypothetical tube is operated at an accelerating 
voltage of 1,000 volts, and according to previous cal- 

^Flcming-Williams, B. C,, “Trapezium distortion in cathodc- 
ray tubes," Wireless Eng., vol. 17, p. 61, February, 1940. 

»Hollman, E., “Hochfreq. und Electroak," vol. 54.1939. 
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Fig. 6-26.—Illustration shows the distances involved in the 
two deflection systems; D is the distance from the center of one 
deflection system to the center of the other system. 

culations, the moving beam will span the distance of 1 
inch in 1352 micromicroseconds. An electron leaving 
the center of the Z)3-Z)4 field will not arrive at the cen- 
ter of the D\-D2 field until 1,352 micromicroseconds 
later. If a signal is applied simultaneously to both sets 
of plates, it will be in phase on both plates relative to 
the source. As far as the electron beam is concerned, 
however, it will not feel the effects of these two signal 
voltages at the same instant. The D1-D2 field cannot 
act on the beam*until 1,352 micromicroseconds after the 
D3~D4 field has started to act on the beam. At higher 
accelerating voltages, this time lag will be less, and at 
lower accelerating voltages, it will be greater. 

Whether the time lag is or is not important depends 
on the frequency of the signal applied to the two deflec¬ 
tion systems and the desired accuracy of the work 
being done. Suppose that the applied signal is 20 Me. 
What will be the angular distance traveled by the wave 
applied to the DI-D2 plates during the 1,352 micro¬ 
microsecond transit time of the electron beam as it 
travels from Di^DA to D\-D2 ? 

The 'angular distance traveled by a wave in a time 
f is 

2 ITradians (6-6) 

and expressed in degrees it is 

2wftx~=ftx360. (6-7) 

£• IT 

Substituting the quantities stated 

2ip = 6.28 

/ = 20 X 10® cps 
t = 1.35 X lO"”® seconds 

and solving the above, the voltage applied to D\-D2 
will have passed through 9.7^ during the time that the 
electron beam traversed the space between the mid¬ 
points of the two fields. Thus a phase shift of 97® 
exists between the traces, because of the transit time 
of the electron beam. 


Increasing the accelerating voltage and keeping the 
signal frequency constant would reduce the phase shift, 
while keeping the accelerating voltage constant and 
raising the frequency would increase the phase shift. 
If the frequency is raised by such an amount that the 
time taken to complete one cycle is equal to the transit 
time of the beam between the two deflection pairs, then 
the phase shift will be 360°, which is equivalent to 0°. 
The same situation would occur, of course, when the 
transit time is equal to any multiple of the periodic time 
of the voltage; i.e., when 

transit time = (6-8) 

• J 

where n is any integer. 

For the transit time of 1.35 X 10~® seconds in 
our present example, the frequencies for which no 
phase shift occurs could, therefore, be any multiple of 

135 X 10-» ^ 

multiples of one-half of this frequency, i.e., 370.5 Me, 
the phase shift would be 180°, which effectively turns 
the waveshape upside down on the screen. 

The phase difference in degrees between any two 
signal voltages applied to the deflection plates relative 
to the transit time of the electron beam may also be 
determined from the equation 

X 360” (6-9) 

where 

D\ = the distance between the centers of the de¬ 
flection system in centimeters 
/ = the frequency of the applied signal 
V — the .velocity of the beam in centimeters per 
second at the accelerating voltage being 
used. 


In the example cited, replacing the symbols with the 
operating values results in a phase shift of 


2.54 X 2 X 10^ 
1.875 X 10» 


X 360 = 9.7”. 


For ordinary applications of the cathode-ray oscillo¬ 
scope, this is not important. It is pertinent to phase 
measurements rather than to waveform observations 
aftd analysis, and even then only when very hi|^ fre¬ 
quencies are involved. For this type of work, special 
oscilloscopes have been designed, wherein the beam 
velocity is extremely high due to the application of hi|^ 
yoltages. In the oscilloscope mentioned above, the ac¬ 
celerating voltage is 50,000volts. 

A great many apfdications of the oscilloscope involve 
a lower frequency on the horizontal plates than on the 
vertical plates, such as when waveform measurements 
are made, or when two different frequencies are being 
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compared. Both are described in detail later; in the 
meantime, it should be understood that when the 
above-mentioned condition prevails, the phase shift is 
reduced in proportion to the ratio between the two 
signal frequencies, assuming that the beam velocity is 
held constant. Thus in the example cited, if the fre¬ 
quency applied to the vertical plates is 20 Me and the 
frequency applied to the horizontal plates is 5 Me, the 
phase shift would be 

9.7x4 = 2.4-. 

If the conditions were reversed, so that the angular 
velocity of the signal applied to the horizontal plates 
was greater than that of the signal applied to the verti¬ 
cal plates, the phase shift would be increased in the 
proportion to the ratio between the two signal fre- 
({uencies. 


Becon Transit Time and Deflection Sensitivity 

Another aspect of the beam transit time is the rela¬ 
tion between the time required for the beam to traverse 
a single deflection field and the frequency of the field. 
This effect was not evident when we established the 
deflection due to d-c voltages applied to the deflection 
plates. Neither is it important when the frequency of 
the deflection voltage is 100 Me or less, and the accel¬ 
erating voltage is at least 1,000 volts. Actually, the 
effect becomes less important as the accelerating volt¬ 
age is increased because the transit time is decreased. 
This means that the average user of a cathode-ray os¬ 
cilloscope for maintenance operations, in fact, even for 
research operations, need not concern himself with the 
previously mentioned relationship unless operation at 
very high frequencies or in the microwave region is 
carried on.® 

Essentially the problem is that, if the beam transit 
time through the field corresponds to the periodic time 
of one or more whole cycles of the deflection voltage, 
the over-all deflection sensitivity is reduced to zero. 
This is shown in Fig. 6-27 for a single cycle, and ap¬ 
plies equally well to any whole number multiple. The 
signal is viewed in terms of the action of the upper plate 
and it is assumed that the phase of the signal is such 
that it is of zero magnitude at the instant the beam en¬ 
ters the field. Then the beam will be deflected upward 
during the time corresponding to one half-cycle and 
downward during the time equal to the other half-cycle. 
Since the magnitude of deflection is the same in both 
directions, the net result is zero deflection when the 

«Ubby, Lester, “Cathode-rays for uhf,” Electronics, vol. 9, 
pp. 15-17, September, 1936. 


Fig. 6-27. — Here the 
beam transit time for one 
pair of deflection plates 
corresponds to one whole 
cycle of the periodic time 
resulting in rero effec¬ 
tive deflection. 



beam leaves the field, since the deflection in one direc¬ 
tion is later ofiiset by deflection in the other direction. 

For other periodic times of the deflection voltage, 
and for other transit times, the deflection sensitivity 
will vary l)etween some finite value and zero; also it is 
always less than the values which would be obtained 
with a d-c voltage applied to the deflection plates. The 
relative deflection sensitivity is expressed by 

sin ^ 57.3°^ 
wt 

T (6-10) 

where 

<!> = Zwf 

t = the beam transit time in seconds. 

A graph which shows the effect of transit time on the 
deflection sensitivity is given in Fig. 6-28. To show the 
application of this chart, let us assume that the acceler¬ 
ating voltage is 1,000 volts and the length of the de¬ 
flection field (plates) is 2 cm. With this value of volt¬ 
age on anode 2, the time required for the beam to 
traverse 2 cm is 1,065 micromicroseconds. Suppose 
that the frequency is 50 Me. Then 
j* _ 6.28 X 50 X 10® X 1,065 X IQ-® _ ^ 

2 2 

and the relative dynamic sensitivity according to Fig. 
6-28 is almost 100 per cent or equal to d.c. Now let us 
imagine that the frequency is 500 Me and the transit 
time is the same. Then 



which corresponds to a relative deflection sensitivity 
of approximately 75 per cent. Thus a correction factor 
of 1.33 would be necessary to bring the deflection sen¬ 
sitivity to that obtained with d.c. 

As a whole this condition may be ignored when oper¬ 
ating with sine waves and frequencies below the values 
stated, but if the transient response is to be investi¬ 
gated, even though the fundamental frequency may be 
low, the harmonics in the wave may be of sufficiently 
high order for a loss in deflection sensitivity to occur. 
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Fig. 6-28.—^Thc lowering of 
the dynamic sensitivity due to 
electron transit time. 


Courtesy Proc. I.R.E, 


In that event, the trace on the screen will not be a true 
representation of the deflection voltage applied. A 
three-beam oscillograph for recording at frequencies 
up to 10,000 Me is described by Lee.*^ 

ELECTROMAGNETIC DEFLECTION SYSTEMS 

Magnetic deflection systems see very little use in re¬ 
search and maintenance oscilloscopes. Almost all such 
devices utilize electrostatic deflection, primarily be¬ 
cause of the linear relationship between the deflection 
voltage and the deflection on the screen, and also be¬ 
cause of the wide range of frequencies which it can ac¬ 
cept. The frequency-impedance relationship of the de¬ 
flection windings is a limiting factor, especially when 
nonsinusoidal voltages and currents are involved. The 
special current shape required for linear deflection by 
a magnetic deflection system introduces numerous re¬ 
strictive conditions. These conditions are inimical to 
the utility of the deflection system in research devices 
operating over a range of frequencies. 

Magnetic deflection is commonplace in television 
systems and in equipment operating on the pulse-echo 
principle, of which Armed Forces and navigational 
radar systems are significant examples, and in many 
devices which function over a very limited frequency 
range. In both instances, the frequency range is fixed. 

The principles underlying magnetic deflection were 
described in Chapter 3; therefore, they need not be re¬ 
peated here. Other details associated with the system, 
not necessarily a vital part of the principles, were 
omitted from^that discussion, and they will be treated 
in this chapter. 

Like the electrostatic system, the magnetic system 
is a two-dimensional deflection arrangement, which 
fundamentally produces a trace organized along rec¬ 
tangular co-ordinates. This need not always be so, but 
it is the basic form of display. A basic physical arrange- 

TLee, Gordon M., three-beam oscillctfraph for recording 
at frequencies up to 10,000 Me,” Proc. LR.E., vol. 34, p. 121W., 
March 1946. 



Fig. 6-29.—Physical arrangements of deflection coils. (A) 
shows the positioning of the two sets of coils at right angles 
around the neck of the tube, and (B) the series connection of 
each pair of coils. 


ment of the coils is shown in Fig. 6-29A. Two pairs of 
coils are located around the neck of a cathode-ray tube, 
each pair comprising a complete deflection unit. One 
pair is responsible for the vertical deflection, and the 
other pair develops the horizontal deflection. Either 
pair may be used for either deflection, unless special 
design considerations dictate otherwise. Schematically, 
the systems are shown in Fig. 6-29B. Coils A-A' are 
connected in series, and so are coils B-B'. 

While the axes of the two systems cross each other 
inside the tube, at a point along the path of the unde¬ 
flected electron beam, they are not intended to indicate 
the direction of deflection nor the direction of the lines 
of flux of the fields created between these coils. 

The series connection between the coils of each pair 
is by far the most popular arrangement found in elec¬ 
tromagnetic deflection systems, especially in television 
receivers, but is nevertheless not the standard in every 
unit which employs magnetically deflected electron 
beams. 

The magnetic fields created by the currents in such 
coils are illustrated in Figs. 6-30A, B, and C. Three 
different pictorial arrangements of deflection coils were 
deliberately selected in order to minimize the possi¬ 
bility of confusion due to the impression one might gain 
from a single arrangement such as the one shown in 
Fig. 6-29A, wherein the axes of the coils penetrate the 
field area. The physical orientation of the coils may be 
at least three kinds and still attain the necessary beam 
deflection action. For that matter, the coils themselves 
may be of varied construction. 

For example, in Fig. 6-30A the coil structure is the 
same as shown in the fundamental illustration of Fig. 
6-29A. The flux lines due to the current in arc 
parallel to the axes of these coils. The same is true of 
coils B-B^ and their field. As to the two fields, an id0al 
condition is assumed, namely, that wery flux of 
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Fig. 6*30.—Magnetic fields created by various arrangements of deflection coils around the neck of the tube. (A) corresponds 
to the coil structure of Fig. 6-29A, in (B), the coils have been turned through 90®, and (C) shows the field product by flat rec¬ 
tangular windings bunched into cylindrical bundles. 


one field is perpendicular to every flux line of the other 
field, everywhere in the field. 

In Fig. 6-30B, each of the coils has been turned 
through 90°. They still are solenoid windings, although 
not necessarily single-layer coils. The axes of the coils 
in a pair are parallel to each other, but are at right 
angles to the axes of the other pair, as indicated by the 
dotted lines. Though the axes do not cross the tube, 
the fields associated with these coils do penetrate the 
space in the tube throat. The lines of flux have been 
turned through 90° because the axes have been rotated 
through that angle. Since the axes are mutually per¬ 
pendicular, the lines of flux of one field are perpendicu¬ 
lar to the lines of flux of the other field. 

A third arrangement of the windings is shown in 
Fig. 6-30C. Here coils A and A' are flat, rectangular 
windings with the turns bunched into a cylindrical 
bundle. The same is true of coils B and Each coil 
has two long sides and two short sides. The circles in 
the illustration are cross-section views of the turns in 
the long sides. After proper forming, each coil is bent 
into a semicircular shape and positioned along the tube 
in such manner that the long sides run parallel to the 
neck of the tube and hence to the undeflected beam 
path. One long side of coil A and one long side of coil 
A^ arc positioned adjacent to each other on one side of 
the tube envelope and the other two long sides are posi¬ 
tioned adjacent to each other on the other side of the 
tube. (The shape of such a winding is shown in Fig. 
6-3SA, and the assembly of the complete deflection 
yoke is described later in this chapter.) 

The fields due to these windings have the same direc¬ 
tion as those created by the arrangement shown in Fig. 


6-30B, because the plane of the long sides of the special 
windings is parallel to the plane of the corresponding 
cylindrical turns in the windings of Fig. 6-30B; hence 
the field lines will be perpendicular to the planes of each 
coil, respectively. 

Direction of Magnetic Field venius 
Direction x>l Deflection 

Unlike the electrostatic system wherein the direction 
of deflection conforms with the direction of the lines of 
force, the magnetic system deflects the electron beam 
in a direction at right angles to both the direction of the 
flux lines and the direction of advance of the charge. 
Accordingly, the A-A' field in Fig. 6-30C would cause 
a beam of deflection as indicated in Fig. 6-31 A. For 
that matter, the same is true of the A-A' field shown in 
Fig. 6-30B. Although it has not been so shown, the 
axes of the windings in Figs. 6-30B and 6-30C are the 
same. 

The direction of the beam deflection due to the A-A' 
field in Fig. 6-30A would be turned through 90° with 
respect to that of Fig. 6-30B and C, since, as we stated 
earlier, the A^A^ fields as well as the 5-5' fields of Figs. 
6-30B and C have also been turned through 90°. This 
is shown in Fig. 6-31B. 

We can summarize all of this by saying that when 
the axis of a magnetic deflection system is perpendicu¬ 
lar to the undeflected path of the electron, the deflec¬ 
tion of the electron will be at right angles to the axis 
of said deflection system. This is evident when you 
compare Figs, 6-30A through C, with Figs. 6-31A and 
B. If the axis of the deflection coil is oriented horizon- 
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Fig. 6-31.—(A) shows the deflection caused by the field cor¬ 
responding to Fig. 6-30C. The direction of deflection corre¬ 
sponding to the arrangement in Fig. 6-30A is shown in (B). 

tally relative to the tube screen reference axis, then the 
beam deflection will be in the vertical or V direction, 
and if the orientation of the coil is vertical relative to 
the horizontal reference axis, then the beam deflection 
will be in the horizontal or X direction. 

The Composite Magnetic Field 

Another point of interest relative to the two fields in 
Fig. 6-30 is the box-like appearance of the deflection 
system as a whole. Unlike the electrostatic arrange¬ 
ments, wherein the deflection plates are displaced 
laterally along the path of the electron beam, in the 
usual magnetic system, all four coils are equidistant 
from any one point along the path of the beam, so that 
both the vertical and horizontal deflection forces act 
simultaneously on the beam. 

This may seem a bit confusing because it implies the 
presence of two magnetic fields within the same space, 
a condition previously stated as being impossible be¬ 
cause the cross-over point of each line of force would 
have two directions. What actually happens is that a 
single composite field is established which produces 
the resultant deflection (as shown in Fig. 3-13 for dif¬ 
ferent magnitudes of the individual fields.) At any one 
instant, the deflection is proportional to the vertical 
and the horizontal deflection forces. 

Constants of Magnetic Deflection 

Since the behavior of the magnetic deflection system 
is independent of the direction of the deflection, we can 
analyze the constants of such systems for a single pair 
of coils, although as we stated earlier in this chapter, 
two-dimensional deflection is necessary for proper por¬ 
trayal of the majority of phenomena. It is only when 
the quantity involved is scalar, that is, has magnitude 
only, that one-dimensional deflection is sufficient. 

In Fig. 6-32 is shown a pair of deflection coils posi¬ 
tioned along the neck of a cathode-ray tube. The basic 
location of these coils, rather than the location of the 
magnetic field, is stipulated by the tube tnamifacturer 



on the outline drawing of the tube, which usually is a 
part of the tube specifications. We are referring to the 
point 0 along the tube throat identified as the effective 
center of deflection. The location of this point in the 
case of the 10BP4 is shown in the outline drawing of 
Fig. 6-33. 

Referring again to Fig. 6-32, the effective center of 
deflection 0 is the imaginary point of origin of the 
electron beam for its final path of travel to the screen 
after the field has deflected it. This point is located at 
the midpoint of the field and should line up with the 
actual center of deflection, so that a deflection equal to 
the rated deflection angle 0 of the tube will not ex¬ 
perience any interference from the envelope of the tube. 

In the final analysis, the location of the deflection 
yoke on the tube throat will be dictated by conditions 
found in each individual case. The tube manufacturer 
identifies the theoretically correct location of the field, 
and also the length of the field, because the distance 
between the center of deflection and the start of the 
cone limits the maximum dimension of that half of the 
yoke. Information of this type is intended primarily 
for the equipment designer, but it is pertinent to us in 
connection with the matter of deflection-yoke re 
placement. 

Another requirement is that the tube axis lie along 
the center of the magnetic field, so that the electron 
beam will be deflected symmetrically. Finally it is as¬ 
sumed that the two coils A-A' are identical and that 
equal numbers of lines of flux issue from each of the 
windings. Under such conditions, the field within the 
space may be assumed to be uniform, provided that the 
construction of the coils is such that the organization 
of the windings is the same in both. 

Referring once more to Fig. 6-32, the axis of the 
tube or the undeflected path of the electron is X 
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Courtesy North American Phillips Co. 

Fig. 6-33.—Outline drawing of Type 10BP4 electromagnetic 
deflection cathode-ray tube; note the position of the effective 
center of deflection. 

being the point of origin of the beam entering the de¬ 
flection area, and X' being the geometric center of the 
screen S, The two coils are long, thus making the 
field of equal length, fringe fields being neglected. 
Finally, the center of the field is D, distant from the 
screen. 

When current flows through the coils in one direc¬ 
tion the beam is deflected upward from its normal path 
X-X' and follows a new path, which we shall assume to 
be as shown, striking the screen at the point Z. This 
represents a displacement of the spot from X' to Z, 
corresponding to a deflection Y along the screen. The 
new path of the electron beam forms the deflection 
angle 9 with the axis of the tube, and the beam is bent 
through a portion of a circle with a radius of curvature 
/?. If the direction of the current through the coils is 
reversed, the deflection will be downward, as shown by 
the dashed lines in Fig. 6-32. Thepoint where the beam 


strikes the screen at the limit of its downward excur¬ 
sion is Z', causing the screen deflection ¥' and the de¬ 
flection angle Except for the use of magnetic deflec¬ 
tion, this illustration and its description resemble very 
closely the electrostatic system shown in Fig. 6-6A. 

Magnitude of Deflection 

Let us now examine the factors which determine 
magnitude of deflection. We can do this from various 
viewj)oints. For the moment, let us exclude the length 
Dg and the screen deflection and examine the deflec¬ 
tion angle $ and the radius R. Since we are working 
with an electron beam, its velocity is a very important 
item, but as will be seen later, changes in velocity do 
not influence the ultimate result to the same extent as 
in the electrostatic case. Nevertheless, the accelerating 
voltage does have an effect on sensitivity, in the same 
direction as in the electrostatic tube. The higher the 
beam velocity, the less the deflection per unit deflection 
force. So, for the moment, let us say that the acceler¬ 
ating voltage is fixed at some level, the exact value of 
which is unimportant. 

Remembering the principles of magnetic deflection 
as outlined in Chapter 3, the deflection angle and the 
radius are functions of the magnetic field strength and 
the length of the field. In turn, the former is a function 
of the current through the coil and the number of turns 
in the coil. The current, in turn, is a function of the fre¬ 
quency and the magnitude of the deflection voltage 
applied to the coil, assuming fixed constants for the 
coil. As a matter of fact, we must make certain assump¬ 
tions as we go along in this discussion. 

First of all, we neglect the factor of frequency, al¬ 
though we recognize its effects, to eliminate one of the 
variables. Therefore, the current through the coil will 
be imagined as being d.c. Second, since the coil dimen¬ 
sions arc fixed for any one system, the number of turns 
is fixed and so is the length of the coil. This leaves us 
with the current in the winding as the chief operating 
parameter. Since the intensity of the field is propor¬ 
tional to the current which produces it, both the de¬ 
flection angle and the radius through which the beam 
is bent are determined by the amount of current in the 
deflection coils. 

The consideration of current is sufficient if we are 
speaking about a deflection coil of known dimensions 
and known number of turns, but if we are thinking in 
general terms without having any specific coil in mind, 
stating the amount of current only is insufficient in¬ 
formation. Then it becomes necessary to speak in terms 
of ampere-tums. The reason for this was discussed in 
connection with magnetic focusing and hence need not 
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be repeated here. From the practical viewpoint, that is, 
working with existing deflection coils, the greater the 
current through the winding, the smaller the radius of 
curvature of the beam and the greater the deflection 
angle $. 

The DeOection Angle 

Since deflection in everyday language usually means 
displacement of the spot both above and below, and to 
the right and left, of the undeflected spot position, the 
deflection angle $ associated with deflection in one di¬ 
rection, amounts to only one half of the total angle of 
deflection possible. Identifying the other half of the 
angle by the complete description of the deflection 
angle, therefore, is ^ -h tf'. This is commercial practice 
and the angle referred to, in tube specifications, con¬ 
siders the center of deflection as the vertex and iden¬ 
tifies the angle bounded by the maximum allowable 
swing of the beam. 

Reference to the deflection angle affords an impres¬ 
sion of the image size capabilities, but does not neces¬ 
sarily give information concerning trace dimension for 
the maximum deflection angle, because it does not take 
into account the distance to the screen. It stands to 
reason that for unit over-all length, the tube rated at 
the greatest deflection angle will result in the largest- 
size trace because it will afford the greatest deflection 
on the screen. For any one deflection angle, it stands to 
reason that the greater the distance to the screen, 
the greater will be the deflection Y on the screen. 

Deflection Sensitivity 

The deflection sensitivity of a magnetic-type cath¬ 
ode-ray tube may be expressed in terms of the deflec¬ 
tion on the screen per unit field strength, as for example 
in millimeters or centimeters per gauss or ampere-tum, 
or in terms of the deflection angle per unit field 
strength. Obviously, the first method takes tube length 
into account, whereas the second does not, although 
any numerical reference to a deflection angle implies 
a specific tube with a fixed geometry. The only differ¬ 
ence between the two methods is that one gives the 
screen deflection for a specific tube, while the other 
requires projection of the deflection angle onto the 
screen, but is independent of the particular tube used. 
Neither case describes the deflection system other than 
to state the required field strength. Reference to re¬ 
quired field strength is not general practice; however, 
in the tube specifications, usually only the over-all de¬ 
flection angle is given. 

From the practical viewpoint, the deflection i^stem 
is a con^letely assembled unit, for which replacements 


are available, which are duplicates of the original, and 
are intended to be used with a specific tube. This is so 
for television receivers, or for any other complete as¬ 
sembly of equipment which makes use of a magnetic 
deflection yoke. The problems of design of such yokes 
are many, but since this is not a design text, such de¬ 
tails are omitted and the interested reader is referred 
to the bibliography contained herein. 

Concerning the deflection on the screen, it is ex¬ 
pressed mathematically as 


0.3 X Lrf X D, 

V 


cm per gauss 


(6-11) 


where Ld and are in accordance with their meaning 
in Fig. 6-32 and Ea is the accelerating voltage applied 
to anode 2. Equation (6-11) assumes that the number 
of turns and the current in the winding is such as to 
develop a field intensity of 1 gauss per unit area. 

Concerning the variables associated with deflection, 
the accelerating voltage becomes a part of such speci¬ 
fications, but it is to be noted that it appears as a 
square-root term. This means that doubling the accel¬ 
erating voltage in a magnetic-type tube will have a 
smaller effect on the reduction of sensitivity than in 
the case of the electrostatic tube. To be exact, the 
former will cause only a 30 per cent decrease in deflec¬ 
tion sensitivity, whereas doubling the second-anode 
voltage in the electrostatic tube reduces the sensitivity 
by 50 per cent. This relationship does not make the 
second-anode voltage any less important; it simply 
means that changes in this voltage have a reduced effect 
on sensitivity. 


Deflection Factor 

The deflection factor of magnetic-t)q)e cathode-ray 
tubes is related to deflection sensitivity just as in the 
case of the electrostatic-type tute, except that in the 
magnetic case it defines the current required in a stand¬ 
ard coil to produce the 26® deflection angle. Such a 
standard coil has a specific number of turns and a spe¬ 
cific physical length, since both of these factors play a 
dominant role in determining the amount of deflection 
of a beam of a certain velocity. 


The Lsnglli cmd LocoIIob of Dirfloctloii FloUb 

Specifying the ampere-turns rating is one method of 
describing a specific coil, but two or more coils of 
widely different configuration may have the same num¬ 
ber of ^pere-tums. Thus the physical dimension of 
the coil relative to the length of the field it produces is 
an important .point, because it determines the location 
of the deflection system around the neck ct the tube 
with respect to the deflection of the beam. For examine. 
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Fig. 6-34.—Here field a is properly positioned, while field o' 
is improperly positioned along the neck of the tube, since its 
geometric center does not coincide with the effective center of 
deflection, consequently the beam is deflected too early at an 
angle ^ and is blocked by the neck of the tube. 

in Fig. 6-34 is shown that portion of the neck of the 
tube which joins the cone. Here field a is that due to a 
deflection coil which is properly positioned relative to 
the effective center of deflection of the tube. The length 
of the field has been arbitrarily chosen; in practice, it 
may vary from 1inches to perhaps around 3 inches 
as determined by the specific design. When located as 
shown, the field of length a is such that its midpoint 
coincides with the effective center of deflection of the 
tube and its endpoint terminates at the cone. The maxi¬ 
mum deflection is indicated by 0. 

Let us now imagine that the same deflection coil is 
moved slightly back toward the tube base, away from 
the cone, so that the field still has its original length, 
but now occupies the place shown as a'. If the intensity 
of the field is unchanged, then the angle = S, as be¬ 
fore, and the deflected beam will be intercepted by the 
neck of the tube as shown by the dashed lines. Nat¬ 
urally, deflection angles less than the maximum shown 
will permit the beam to reach the screen, but the loca¬ 
tion of the deflection coil has introduced a definite re¬ 
striction upon the maximum deflection angle and, 
therefore, on the magnitude of current which may be 
passed through the deflection coil. 

For another example, assume that the deflection coil 
is one of different dimensions so that the field it pro¬ 
duces extends over a length equal to 2a. Because of the 
increased length of this field, even though one boun- 
daiy of it is located at the proper point along the neck 
of the tube, the center of the field is farther back along 
the neck than the effective center of deflection. Assum¬ 
ing a field intensity which will develop the same de¬ 
flection angle as in the previous examples, or even 
somewhat less, the beam will not reach the screen; it 
will be blocked by the sidewall of the tube. Thus it is 


seen that both the location and the length of the deflec¬ 
tion field have a bearing on the beam path, and hence 
on the utility of the tube in general. 

These conditions should not be construed as indicat¬ 
ing that the shorter field is preferable. Actually, the 
longer the field, the greater is the deflection efficiency 
because the beam is under the influence of the field for 
a longer period. It is also necessary to bear in mind that 
the beam being deflected is not a thin, round pencil of 
electrons, but has a relatively substantial cross section. 
Interference with a portion of the beam is possible, 
thus reducing the beam density at the screen and de¬ 
creasing the light output. 

Pradiccd Deflection Yokes 

The practical deflection assembly used with mag¬ 
netic-type tubes consists of two pairs of deflection coils, 
one for the vertical deflection and one for the horizontal 
deflection. The assembly as a whole is identified as the 
deflection yoke, and is so designed that it fits fairly 
snug over the neck of the tube and is movable, so that 
it may be positioned properly. The entire yoke may 
be tilted slightly relative to the tube axis in order to 
compensate for what possible misalignment may exist 
within the gun assembly of the tube, thus enabling cor¬ 
rect centering of the beam on the screen. 

Seldom does a fixed-position deflection yoke mount 
a single deflection system, that is, a single pair of coils, 
since in a fixed position, it is suitable only for the dis¬ 
play of a scalar quantity (one which has magnitude, 
but no direction). Used with another yoke which 
would mount the other pair of coils, it would mean lat¬ 
eral displacement of the deflection system along the 
path of the electron, as in the electrostatic case, with 
its corresponding disadvantages. However, as we said, 
such an arrangement is seldom used, because the con¬ 
ventional construction affords the necessary symmetry 
in the resultant field. 

Relative to the physical design of the deflection coils, 
several varieties have been used. These may be divided 
into four fundamental types, consisting of: 1. air-core 
coils with lumped windings; 2. random-wound coils 
using a core of magnetic material; 3. multilayer coils 
using a core of magnetic material; 4. pi-wound coils 
using a core of magnetic material. Of these four vari¬ 
eties, the first has been quite popular in the postwar 
television receivers, although at the time of this writ¬ 
ing, the second variety is receiving much attention. The 
other two types, as well as the first kind, were used in 
military equipment during World War II. 

Each of these types possesses its salient features. The 
air-core winding affords operation over a wider fre- 
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quency range, whereas the use of a magnetic core by 
concentrating the flux lines affords greater operating 
efficiency, and therefore, lowers the power require¬ 
ments and the cost. The pi-wound coil in turn affords 
a high value of inductance with minimum distributed 
capacitance and tends to reduce the recovery time, by 
which is meant the time required for the coil to dissi¬ 
pate the energy supplied to it during a sweep cycle; 
also, it reduces the tendency toward self-oscillation. 

Air-Core Deflection Coils 

The air-core type of deflection coil used in television 
receivers and other kinds of equipment is shown in 
Fig. 6-3SA. This illustration depicts one pair of such 
coils which form a system for deflecting the beam 
along one co-ordinate axis. A complete two-dimen¬ 
sional deflection system utilizes four such coils. Each 
is wound as a flat, rectangular-shaped coil with lumped 
turns. Then it is formed into a semicircular shape with 
the ends turned up. The effective legs are the two long 
sides of each coil, designated as 1 and 2 for coils A and 
A\ The radius of the circle formed between the coils 
is determined by the outside diameter of the tube neck 
over which the complete yoke is placed. 



(A) (B) 


O Fig. 6-35.—(A) shows a typical air- 
core deflection coil used in television 
receivers; (B) is a side view of the 
coils, while the physical arrangement 
of the four coils comprising the deflec¬ 
tion yoke is shown in (C). 

(C) 

As can be seefl, one leg of each coil is placed adjacent 
to the other, and by suitable connection, the current in 
these adjacent legs is made to flow in the same direc¬ 
tions, as indicated by the arrows, thus causing the field 
of one to aid the other. A unidirectional field is, there¬ 
fore, produced within the hollow core of the coil. This 
is indicated by the arrows on the dotted representations 
of the field. By turning up the short legs of the com¬ 
plete windings, the fields surrounding the long legs 


buck the fields surrounding the short legs; the limits of 
the field active on the electron beam are, therefore, well 
defined, and the fringe field is small. The side view of 
such a pair of coils is shown in Fig. 6-35B. 

The physical arrangement of the four coils which 
comprise a complete deflection yoke are shown in Fig. 
6-3 5C. As can be seen, one pair of coils is within the 
other, the active legs of the outer pair being located at 
the open areas of the inner pair. A photograph of a 
complete yoke is shown in Fig. 6-36. The wingnut on 
the yoke cover is usdd for tightening the assembly on 
its frame, thus keeping it steady in its proper position 
along the neck of the tube. 



Fig. 6-36.—photograph of the complete yoke shown in 
Fig. 6-35. 

Ironware DeOection Yokes 

Such units come equipped with a magnetic core made 
of a special kind of iron dust.® The appearance of the 
yoke remains substantially the same, although the per¬ 
formance is improved greatly, by attaining increased 
flux density where it is needed most. This lowers the 
value of current required by the deflection system. By 
the use of iron dust, eddy current effects are minimized, 
thus enabling beam deflection to start more rapidly. 
Finally, the greater efficiency in the deflection system 
permits the reduction of the required driving power 
from the tubes which feed the vertical and horizontal 
deflection coils. 

Another type of deflection-coil arrangement em¬ 
ploys a square-shaped core made of magnetic material, 
as shown in Fig, 6-37A, The deflection coils are 
mounted on the legs of the core, opposite legs carrying 

®Friend, A. W., 'Television deflectkm droiits,’* RCA Riv», 
March, 1947. 
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(A) 


Fig. 6-37.—(A) shows 
a square-shaped core 
made of magnetic mate¬ 
rial ; the connections and 
the field produced by a 
single pair of coils is 
shown in (B). 


(B) 




the two coils which produce deflection along the same 
co-ordinate axis. Each of these coils is made to occupy 
the entire leg, thus attaining symmetrical positioning 
of the coils and a uniform field within the hollow por¬ 
tion of the core. Inductive coupling is minimized, be¬ 
cause equal emf’s in opposite directions are induced in 
one pair of coils by the other pair of coils. 

The flux lines associated with each pair of coils 
traverse for a portion of their path through the core, 
but complete their path by leaving the core and travers¬ 
ing the space between the coils. This is shown in Fig. 
6-37B for a single pair of coils. It can be seen that the 
direction of the flux lines is opposite in the adjacent 
legs due to the series-bucking connection of the coils, 
and they leave the core at the midpoint. This illustra¬ 
tion also shows how effectively zero inductive coupling 
between the pairs of coils may be accomplished by 
symmetrical placement of the coils. It is clear that the 
flux coil A links one half of the windings of the other 
pair S-B' (not shown in the figure), and thus develops 
an emf in coils B-B\ However, the flux from coil 
develops an emf in the opposite direction in the re¬ 
maining halves of those two coils, as shown by the 
opposing arrows on the flux lines from A and A\ One 
offsets the other and the resultant emf is zero. In like 
fashion, coils B-B' react on coils A-A\ thus preventing 
mutual interaction. 


Several ways of accomplishing like direction of the 
flux lines in the hollow of the core exist. It may be a 
series-aiding connection of similarly wound coils, a 
series-opposing connection of oppositely wound coils, 
or a parallel connection of two similarly wound coils. 
The field established by coils B-B' is similar to that of 
coils A-A'f except that the flux lines of B-B' are at 
right angles to those of A-A\ since the coils are posi¬ 
tioned mutually perpendicular. 

The efficiency of deflection coils of the type shown 
in Fig. 6-37 is reduced, however, because of two rea¬ 
sons. First, considerable space in the corners of the 
core window is wasted, as is that space occupied by 
the winding between the core and the tube neck. Sec¬ 
ond, there is an external flux developed outside of 
the core window which is wasted. Although the yoke 
may be shielded to lower this external flux, other dis¬ 
advantages result from the use of the shield, so that this 
solution is very often impractical. 


Fig. 6-38.—Cross sec¬ 
tion view of a deflection 
core made of slotted cy¬ 
lindrical laminations to 
improve the magnetic ef- 
fiaency. 



In order to improve the efficiency of iron-core de¬ 
flection coils, yokes have been developed which utilize 
slotted cylindrical laminated iron cores.® Formed wind¬ 
ings, similar in shape to those in Fig. 6-35A, are dis¬ 
tributed in slots, much in the manner of motor wind¬ 
ings. A simplified single-winding coil of this type is 
shown in cross section in Fig. 6-38. High orders of 
efficiency and sensitivity are claimed for this deflection- 
coil configuration, which is applicable to both high- 
and low-speed sweeps. 

Piish-PuU Deflectton Systmui 

The types of windings described so far were in¬ 
tended for what is known as ‘‘single-ended feed sys¬ 
tems.'' Coils may be wound for push-pull operation in 
either or both directions by simply placing two wind¬ 
ings on each leg of the core. These windings are located 

•Woroncow, A., *‘Iron-cored deflecting coils for cathode-ray 
tubes,’* Jour. lEE (London), pp. 1564-1674, vol. 93, part IIIA, 
March-May, 1946. 
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Fig, 6-39.—Deflection coil 
wound for push-pull c^rati<»i; 
note that the inside winding on 
one leg is connected to the outside 
winding of the other leg. 


on top of each other and are connected as shown in Fig. 
6“39, where the inside winding on one leg is connected 
to the outside winding of the other. The connection be¬ 
tween windings is such as to produce flux lines in the 
same direction in the core. The two terminals marked 
are joined, since they are both connected to the 
source of plate potential of the driver tubes. The two 
windings marked P are connected to the plates of the 
push-pull driver tubes. With this arrangement, the 
“no-signal’' plate current fields are balanced out and 
only the differential-signal plate current is responsible 
for deflection. The use of push-pull deflection is not 
limited to iron-core coils; it is just as readily applicable 
to air-core coils, and the arrangement of the windings 
is the same. Although only one set of deflection coils is 
illustrated, push-pull windings can be used for vertical 
and horizontal deflection with equal facility. 

Radkd Time Bene or Polar CSo-ordinate Display 
with Magnetic Tubes 

Up to this point, the trace produced on the screen by 
magnetic deflection of the beam was considered only 
along rectangular co-ordinates. Like the electrostatic 
system, magnetic deflection is also capable of producing 
a display organized along polar co-ordinates. Two 
methods of attaining this, which have been used in 
many cases, will be described. 

One of these consists of the mechanical rotation of 
the deflection yoke, which is the equivalent of saying 
that the magn 9 tic field hitherto assumed to be sta* 
tionary relative to the tube axis, is rotated around the 
tube axis. This is illustrated in simple form in Fig. 
6-40. Coils A-A' represent the elements of a single 
deflection field. Whether they are air-core or iron-core 
coils is of no consequence here. They are mounted on 
a yoke, which also bears the necessary gear arrange¬ 
ment and two slip rings for connecting the current 
source to the coils. A rotating device spins the yoke 
around the tube throat. 


PATH or MECHANiCAUy 



Fig. 6-40.—A rotat¬ 
ing magnetic field pro¬ 
duced by mechanical 
rotation of the deflec¬ 
tion yoke. 


If the polarity of a direct current is such as to cause 
deflection of the beam in the upward direction as shown 
by the line marked r, rotation of the yoke with the cur¬ 
rent in the coil held at a constant value will cause the 
beam to describe a circle as indicated by the dotted-line 
positions of the rotating deflection vector r. Obviously, 
the magnitude of deflection is the rotating radius of the 
circle described by the beam. Changing the value of 
current in the coil will change the magnitude of r, and 
therefore, the dimensions of the circle. If the coil cur¬ 
rent undergoes a continuous change in value from zero 
to a maximum and this is repeated periodically, the 
path followed by the beam will be a spiral, and such a 
trace will appear on the screen. 

By synchronizing the rotation of the deflection yoke 
with some signal source which will control the intensity 
of the beam, as for example a rotating antenna, the 
movement of the spot along the screen surface will 
maintain angular agreement with the rotating antenna, 
and signals picked up by the antenna can, after proper 
amplification, present azimuthal information concern¬ 
ing the signal. If the amplitude of the rotating radius 
bears a relation to distance traveled by the search sig¬ 
nal radiated by the rotating antenna, the display on the 
screen of the tube will indicate distance to the unseen 
target which has returned the echo .of the search signal 
to the antenna. This is an elementary explanation of 
the Plan Position Indicator or PPI tube used to indi¬ 
cate the distance to the target, as well as its direction 
relative to the point of interception. 

A radial time base or polar co-ordinate form of dis¬ 
play can be developed without mechanically rotating 
the deflection fields. By utilizing the conventional de¬ 
flection yoke, fixed in position and containing coils for 
vertical and horizontal deflection, and supplying these 
coils with currents whidi are 90^ out of phase, the re¬ 
sultant deflection will impart a rotary tnotioa to the 
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beam, similar in behavior to that developed when two 
voltages 90® out of phase are applied to the deflection 
systems in an electrostatic-type tube. 

Eftects of Nmuniiona Magnetic Deflection Fields 

A number of conditions associated with the lack of 
uniformity of magnetic deflection fields have a great 
bearing on the successful use of this type of deflection. 
These are apart from the constants of the deflection 
systems, which are the only determining factors for the 
ideal case of uniform fields. In practice, one may ex¬ 
perience nonunifonn fields due to a wide variety of 
conditions, and it is these and their effects which in¬ 
terest us now. 

These effects may be classified under two general 
headings: 1. defocusing, and 2. pattern distortion. Both 
stem from the same conditions, although the results 
may manifest themselves in different ways. 

Deflection Defocusing 

Deflection defocusing does not necessarily require 
the presence of two crossed fields. The action of a single 
field, either the vertical or the horizontal, may be such 
as to cause defocusing of the beam. The action arises 
from two related causes. One is the fact that the beam 
itself is not of infinitely thin cross section, but has a 
substantial area. If this beam is acted upon by a uni¬ 
form field as shown in Fig. 6-41 A, all parts of the beam 
are deflected by the same amount and the shape of the 
beam is not changed during the deflection process. 

But if the field is not uniform as shown in Figs. 
6-41B and C, all parts of the beam will not be acted 
on in similar manner and the shape of the beam will be 
changed during the deflection process. It may be 
changed into an ellipse which has its long dimension 
in the direction of the deflection, as would be the case 
in Fig. 6-41B, or it may have somewhat the same shape 
with the short dimension being in the direction of the 
deflection, which would be the case for the field shown 
in Fig. 6-41C 


DlltECTION OF DCFLECTIOM 



Fig. 6-41.—^Various types of deflection defocusing are illus¬ 
trated. (A) shows a uniform field acting upon the beam with 
no distortion resulting; defocusing produced bv a nonunifom 
**phtcushion*’ fidd is imown in (B), while the distortion result¬ 
ing from a nonuiiiiorm ^*barrel’^ field is shown in (C). 


FLAT SURFACE 



Correction of such defocusing is a matter of elimi¬ 
nating the conditions which give rise to the nonuni¬ 
formity of the field, which will be described later in this 
chapter. 

Flat-Face Tube Screen Defocusing 

While on the subject of defocusing, it might be well 
to mention the effect of a flat-face tube screen as com¬ 
pared to one which has the proper curvature, although 
this is not related to deflection defocusing. With the 
image focal length of a focusing system adjusted to 
bring the beam to a focus at the center X of the screen 
A-A', as shown in Fig. 6-42, the beam will remain in 
focus because the curvature of the screen conforms 
with the arc completed by the deflected beam. Stated 
differently, the radius of the screen curvature corre¬ 
sponds to the distance L from the center of deflection 
to all useful parts of the screen surface. Therefore, the 
focusing adjustment makes the screen the point where 
the second beam cross-over point is located. This is 
shown more clearly in Fig. 6-43, where two points have 
been selected for examination. One of these is the 



Fig. 6-43.—Defocusing produced by a screen of improper 
curvature; the second cross-over point of the beam occurs cor¬ 
rectly at point X of the center of the screen; at the limits of 
deflection, however, the second cross-over point occurs too 
early at A, resulting to a diverging spot, as the beam travels 
through the distance d to the screen B. 
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center X on the screen surface, and the other is one 
limit of the beam swing. A and B are two possible 
screen surfaces. Point X is the center of both screens; 
therefore, the second beam cross-over point would 
occur on both screens at the same place and the image 
would be properly formed. However, the point on the 
screens corresponding to maximum deflection of the 
beam in the upward direction will coincide with the 
second cross-over of the beam on Y for screen A, 
thereby retaining the condition of focus, but will be 
ahead of the cross-over point for screen B, where the 
beam was again beginning to spread. 

Since the limits of screen B are located in front of 
the second beam cross-over point, the image on the 
screen will not I)e in focus. Finally, the distance of d 
between the location of the second cross-over or image 
point at screen A and screen B becomes progressively 
greater as the beam advances from the center toward 
the limits of screen B, leading to an increasing amount 
of defocusing. This will be true for any direction of 
deflection away from the center of the screen. 

Deflection Distortion 

Two prominent types of pattern distortion due to 
nonuniform fields and related to deflection defocusing 
are known as pin-cushion and barrel distortion. They 
represent the type of pattern created by correspond¬ 
ingly shaped nemuniform fields in contrast to a nomi¬ 
nally square pattern developed when the two crossing 
fields arc uniform. They are shown in Figs. 6-44A and 
H. Normally the lines of flux of each field are at right 
angles to each other throughout and the resultant de¬ 
flection is proportional to the amplitude of the vertical 
and horizontal components. 
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Fig. 6-44.—Distortion due to nonuniform fields; (A) shows 
a ‘‘pincushion'" type field, and (B) a “barrel” type field. 



Fig. 6-45.—Change in the magnitude of the resultant deflec¬ 
tion due either to acute angles between the field lines (B) or 
oblique angles (C). These distortions are produced by non- 
uniform “pincushion” and “barrel” type fields. 

angles formed by the intersecting fields. For example, 
two forces of equal magnitude acting at right angles to 
each other will develop a resultant of a certain magni¬ 
tude as shown in Fig. 6-45A. However, the same two 
forces acting at some angle less than 90° (acute angle) 
will develop a greater resultant force than if the angle 
were 90°, whereas two like forces acting at an angle 
greater than SO° (oblique angle) will develop a re¬ 
sultant force less than when the angle is 90°. These are 
shown in Figs. 6-45B and C. In both instances, the 
resultant is obtained by the parallelogram method of 
vector addition. 

If you will examine the two fields of Fig. 6-44, the 
presence of all three types of angles between the flux 
lines will be noted. A few typical ones are indicated by 
the letters a, h, and c, where the meaning of each is in 
accordance with the illustrations similarly identified 
in Fig. 6-45. 

The upshot of all this is that a normally square pat¬ 
tern may be changed to the types shown in Fig. 6-46A 
and B, the former being the pin-cushion variety and 
the latter being of the barrel type. The forms of field 
distortion shown in Fig. 6-44 are only two of very 
many possible types, since the lines of flux due to each 
field need not possess the symmetry shown. Varying 
degrees of tilt may exist l>etween the axes, in which 
case, the pattern as a whole may be tilted, as shown in 
Fig. 6-46C, or possibly a curvature may be given to 
otherwise straight-line traces, etc. 

□ □ Q 


But in fields of this type where the angle formed by 
the component forces may be acute or oblique, the re¬ 
sultant deflection force is no longer proportional to the 
individual component amplitudes only, but involves the 


(A) (B) (C) 

Fig. 6-46.—Common distortions resulting from nonuniform 
deflection fields; “pincushion” and “barrel” type distortions are 
shown in (A) and (B), respectively, while a tilting of the 
whole pattern is shown in (C). 
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Reaeont for Nonuniionn Fields 

The possible reasons for nonuniform deflection fields 
are numerous. Anything which will tend to impair the 
axial relationship between the two deflection systems, 
so that they are not at right angles to each other will 
produce some form of distortion of the final trace on 
the screen. This may not be as severe as illustrated in 
Fig. 6-46, but it is generally noticeable. A tilting of the 
trace as a whole is a commonplace result. 

The organization of the turns which comprise the 
windings, even in lumped coils, has a great bearing on 
the uniformity of the field. While the series connection 
between the two coils of a system will result in equal 
values of current through each winding, it does not 
necessarily assure that the resultant field will be uni¬ 
form. The field due to each coil will be different, if the 
arrangement of the turns on each coil varies very 
greatly. This may give rise to curved traces or lines. A 
certain symmetry is maintained even under such con¬ 
ditions, but the required perpendicularity is not re¬ 
tained. 

The presence of undesirable magnetic fields, due to 
other current-carrying devices, may interfere with the 
existing field, in such a way as to tilt the entire pattern, 
or cause a curvature of the trace. The lower the fre¬ 
quency of these stray fields, the more pronounced is the 
effect. Proper shielding of the interfering source, or re¬ 
orientation of the source relative to the axis of the beam 
and the fields of the deflection system may correct the 
trouble. There are, of course, cases when the field is 
distorted delilierately in order to attain a special type 
of deflection, but these are so noted in the instructions 
which accompany such apparatus. 

While deflection systems may not be identical, that 
is, the horizontal system may contain coils which differ 
from the design of the vertical system, the symmetry 
of the coils in each pair must be maintained. Naturally 
certain tolerances exist, but it is important that the 
rated tolerances are not exceeded. 

Improper positioning, different lengths, or different 
number of turns on the coils of each pair on the square 
iron-core deflection yoke will also produce a nonuni- 
form field. This may result in various types of curva¬ 
ture being given to the trace. 

Rotation of tho Pcrttozn 

In the event of interaction between the deflection and 
focusing systems whereby the deflection action takes 
place before the principal focusing action has been com¬ 
pleted, the pattern as a whole will be rotated through 


an angular distance dependent on the amount of inter¬ 
action, Since the action does not involve distortion, its 
correction is simply a matter of rotating the deflection 
system by the amount necessary to correct the radial 
component of velocity imparted to the deflected beam 
by the portion of the focusing field which overlaps it. 
Of course, the proper correction is removal of the over¬ 
lap by separation of the two fields or by shielding one 
from the other. This may not be easy to do, in which 
case, rotation of the deflection yoke is the next best 
remedy. 

Constants of Defloction Coils 

Each winding of a deflection system is rated at a cer¬ 
tain value of inductance. This information usually ap¬ 
pears in service data accompanying the apparatus, 
especially television receivers. The usual frequency for 
checking the inductance is 1,000 cps. Since the values 
are not standard, little is gained by quoting actual fig¬ 
ures. Moreover, the recommended method of checking 
television receiver deflection-yoke windings consists of 
a d-c resistance measurement. 

In the case of military equipment, the inductance is 
given and the testing frequency is as stated above. In¬ 
ductances vary over quite a range from about 50 milli- 
henrys to as high as approximately 550 millihenrys. 

As far as the inductance and the d-c resistance of the 
horizontal and vertical deflection coils used in tele¬ 
vision are concerned, the horizontal system, operating 
at a higher frequency than the vertical, employs coils 
with fewer number of turns. This reduces the induct¬ 
ance as well as the d-c resistance for a certain required 
impedance and corresponding deflection. The converse 
is true in the case of the vertical deflection coils. The 
operating frequency is lower, therefore, the inductance 
required for a comparable deflection is higher, and 
since this is attained by the use of more turns of thinner 
wire, the d-c resistance is greater. 

Concerning the d-c resistance rating, a tolerance is 
to he expected. Whether or not a few shorted turns are 
determinable depends upon the over-all resistance and 
the accuracy of the equipment used. A discrepancy in 
d-c resistance may be overlooked, if the performance 
of the coils is satisfactory. 

Also associated with each winding is the capacitance 
of the coil. The effective capacitance of the winding 
plays an important part in the recovery time of the coil, 
as described in the paragraph which follows, but this 
constant is not given in commercial equipment. It is, 
however, specified for military equipment, wherein the 
range of values extends from about 150 to 300 ftfxf. 
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Recoveiy Time 

When current is made to flow through an inductor, 
energy is being supplied to that element and it appears 
in the field which surrounds the coil. Whether or not 
the energy, fed to the coil, can be dissipated in time 
when the current changes abruptly is a function of the 
recovery time of the coil, which depends on the design 
of the coil. This is a problem in deflection systems 
which utilize sawtooth-shaped currents, or in general, 
all currents which have very steep slopes. The recovery 
time of a coil is the time required for the field, due to 
a current, to collapse completely when the current 
ceases. The higher the repetition frequency of the cyclic 
change in current, the more difficult it is for a coil to 
recover in time. 

To make the recovery time as short as possible, a 
damping resistance is connected across the coil. Such 
resistors will be found connected across each coil in 
the vertical deflection system. In the horizontal deflec¬ 
tion system, the resistors are replaced by a more com¬ 
plicated tube system (damping tube), because of the 
problems imposed by the relatively high frequency of 
the current fed to those coils. 

The value of resistance required across a coil to pro¬ 
duce critical damping may be determined from 

( 6 - 12 ) 

where 

R is in ohms 
L is in henrys 
C is in farads. 


Thus for a hypothetical coil rated at 100 milliheniys 
and an effective capacitance of 200 ft/*/, the equation 
would read 


R = y2/- 


0.1 


200 X 10-“ 


= y2V5 X io» 

= 11,200 ohms (approx.). 


Magnetic Shielding of Cothode-Roy Tubes 

The shielding of cathode-ray tubes, especially the 
electrostatic vai^ety, against external magnetic fields 
is a very important and interesting detail. It is a prob¬ 
lem which faces every user and designer of equipment. 
Unfortunately, the penetration of magnetic fields, par¬ 
ticularly those of low frequency can take place, even 
when the source of the interference is remotely located 
from the cathode-ray tube. That is why magnetic 
shields are found around the tube inside of the housing. 

Inasmuch as it is impossible to completely shield a 
tube, that is, completely enclose it, avenues of field 


penetration are the front of the tube and the base end. 
In the main, it is the electron gun which requires the 
most effective shielding, but this does not mean that the 
portion of the tube between the gun and the screen may 
be ignored. Many types of cathode-ray equipment em¬ 
ploy partial shielding, with the space between the gun 
and the screen exposed. This has been found satisfac¬ 
tory when the tube is contained within a housing of 
magnetic material which tends to act as a magnetic 
shield, but even such systems can be affected by mag¬ 
netic fields originating from near-by sources. A solder¬ 
ing iron or a small current-carrying transformer being 
operated from a 60-cps source, and located in close 
proximity to the oscilloscope, will invariably produce 
a ripple on the trace. 

Of special interest is the fact that the lowfer the fre¬ 
quency of the field, the more difficult is the shielding 
problem. Arrangements suitable for operation at 60 cps 
and higher fall short in effectiveness at frequencies of 
several cycles or less. Oscilloscopes intended for d-c 
and low-frequency a-c operation demand much more 
critical shielding than those intended for use at the 
higher frequencies. 

The construction of the shield is very important re¬ 
gardless of its permeability rating. Holes and slits in 
the shield should be kept to a minimum. The orienta¬ 
tion of a slit has a bearing on the magnitude of leakage 
from an interfering field; if the long side of the opening 
is in the same direction as the line of force, the shielding 
effectiveness is materially reduced. It is always advis¬ 
able to close off all such openings, if possible. Joints in 
the shield are detrimental to its effectiveness. If pos¬ 
sible, it should be made of a single piece. 

A variety of magnetic shielding materials are avail¬ 
able from different sources. Sometimes materials of 
lower permeability are adequate for the purpose, but 
it is preferable to use materials of the highest perme¬ 
ability, if the cost is not excessive. 

The presence of interfering magnetic fields may be 
manifested in different ways. If the earth's magnetic 
field is interfering, it causes a steady deflection of the 
beam, which can be corrected by suitable adjustment 
of the centering controls, although proper shielding is 
the better solution. The earth’s field may cause a tilt 
of varying degree dependent upon the orientation of 
the beam relative to the field, and the intensity of the 
field. The latter is a function of geographical location. 

Magnetic fields from current-carrying conductors 
will cause a steady deflection if the current is d.c., and 
a ripple on the trace, if the current is a.c. A very sig¬ 
nificant detail relative to the latter is the frequency of 
the trace being aflf^ed hy the interfering field. The 
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higher the frequency of the trace, the less noticeable is 
the effect of the interfering a-c field, whereas the lower 
the frequency of the trace, the more easily is inter¬ 
ference observed. Experiments with a number of dif¬ 
ferent oscilloscopes have shown that the cross-over 
point for such effects is about 5 cps. When the trace 
moves at speeds corresponding to this frequency or 
lower, comparatively low intensities of low-frequency 
magnetic fields will alter the character of the trace. 

Sometimes it is possible by orientation of the source 
of the interfering field to minimize the effect, although 
the best remedy is better shielding of the tube or 
shielding of the source. When the direction of the in¬ 
terfering field is such as to cause deflection in the same 
direction as the trace advances, the presence of the 
higher-frequency field is indicated by bands of varying 
intensity riding on the trace. If the direction of the 
field is at some angle with the direction of the trace, the 
ripples appearing on the trace will be tilted or will be 
at right angles. 

The higher the frequency of the interfering field, the 
less noticeable the effect, other than for an apparent 
broadening of the trace due to the modulation by the 
external field. The frequency of the interfering field 
may be determined by a critical examination of the 
modulated trace; the number of ripples modulating a 
single cycle of the trace multiplied by the frequency of 
the trace is the frequency of the interfering field. 

Concerning the materials suitable for shielding, two 
conditions must be taken into account. The essential 


requirement is high permeability, so that the path of 
least magnetic resistance is offered to the line of flux, 
thereby keeping the field from within the space sur¬ 
rounded by the shield; however, solid shields are best 
suited for d-c fields. Increasing the thickness of a solid 
shield does not necessarily increase its effectiveness in 
all cases.^®' Shielding against transients or alternat¬ 
ing fields is l)est accomplished by laminated, rather 
than solid, shields. Eddy-current ecects in solid shields 
of substantial thickness tend to prevent changes in 
magnetization of the material in conformity with the 
field. 

The materials which are available on the open mar¬ 
ket under various trade names are alloys of nickel and 
iron of various percentages, sometimes containing, in 
addition, other ingredients such as a small amount of 
copper. Well-known trade names of such substances 
are “Mumetal,’’ “4750 Alloy,” “Highmu 80,” the first 
being available from Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
and the latter two from Carpenter Steel Co. There are 
also other brands which have been extensively used. 

Concerning laminated shields, a layer of copper be¬ 
tween the layers of the magnetic material is very effec¬ 
tive. Such a combination will be more effective over a 
range of frequencies than a single thickness of the 
magnetic material, and will, at the same time, shield 
against d-c fields. 

i^EIlwocxi, W. B., “Magnetic shields,” Bell Lab. Rec., vol. 
17, pp. 93-96, November, 1938. 

Gustafson, W. G., “Magnetic shields for transformers,” 
Bell Lab. Rec„ vol. 17, pp. 97-99, November, 1938. 



CHAPTER 7 


SCREENS 


The usefulness of the cathode-ray tube depends upon 
its ability to present a visual pattern upon the face of 
the tube, the part called the screen. Hence, the over-all 
performance of the cathode-ray tube not only depends 
upon the electron gun assembly, the deflection system, 
and the applied voltages, but also, in the final analysis, 
upon the screen. 

The action of the screen is not based solely upon 
electrical and magnetic principles as are the other ele¬ 
ments of the cathode-ray tube, but involves the process 
of changing electrical energy into light energy. The 
medium for this transfer of energy is a chemical sub¬ 
stance which functions as the screen itself. This screen 
material, also commonly known as a phosphor, is ap¬ 
plied to the inside face of the cathode-ray tube. How 
well the screen converts the electrical energy into light 
energy depends primarily on the type of material used 
for the screen and also on the velocity of the electron 
beam. Although there are a number of different types 
of screens used today, in reality there are not too many 
chemicals that will emit light when bombarded by a 
stream of electrons. 

In brief, the basic action of the electron beam on the 
screen is as follows: the electron beam hits the screen 
with a high velocity. Due to the chemical nature of the 
phosphor and the energy of the beam, the screen will 
emit light upon bombardment by these electrons. The 
color of the light will depend upon the type of phosphor 
used; the screens used today emit such colors as blue, 
green, and yellow, as well as others. After an initial 
build-up time, the screen will continue to glow at the 
same color and the same intensity, so long as the elec¬ 
tron beam is hitting the screen. After the removal of 
the electron beam, the screen will continue to glow for 
some finite period of time. The persistence of this after¬ 
glow varies for different types of screens. The degree 
of persistence is usually divided into three classifica¬ 
tions : short, medium, and long. The color of the light 
emitted during the afterglow may be the same as that 
during actual bombardment by the electrons, or it may 
be a different color. Let us first analyze what happens 
when the electron beam hits the screen of the cathode- 
ray tube. 


Electron Action 

We already know about the various factors which 
influence the speed of the electrons traveling to the 
screen, their deflection, and their focusing. After the 
electron beam leaves the deflection field, the only other 
factor that may influence it is the post-deflection accel¬ 
erating anode, also known as the intensifier electrode 
or third anode. This electrode, as you will recall, only 
functions to accelerate the speed of the electron flow 
in reaching the screen. When the electron beam hits the 
screen, two fundamental actions occur. One involves 
the return path of the electrons, and the other refers to 
the manner in which light output is produced by elec¬ 
tron bombardment. We will consider the former action 
first. 

The Electron Path 

A number of theories about the return path of the 
electrons have been current in the past. It is generally 
believed now that several processes are involved. Such 
factors as the secondary emission of the phosphor and 
glass base, the degree of conductivity of the phosphor, 
the velocity of the electron beam, and hence the second- 
anode or intensifier-electrode voltage, all play an im¬ 
portant role. The simplest way, however, of summariz¬ 
ing these and tracing the return path, after the elec¬ 
trons hit the screen, is by means of the concept of sec¬ 
ondary emission. By secondary emission we mean the 
release or emission of electrons from the screen mate¬ 
rial due to the impact of other electrons. 

All substances consist of atoms which contain posi¬ 
tively charged particles (protons), neutrons having no 
charge and about the same mass as protons, and nega¬ 
tive charges (electrons). A certain amount of energy 
is required to break an electron away from the atom 
due to the electrostatic attraction between the negative 
charges and the positive nucleus. Electrons traveling 
at high velocities can strike a surface with such force 
(the traveling electron has a great deal of kinetic en¬ 
ergy) that one or more of the electrons botmd to an 
atom in the material may be forced out, a process which 
is called **ionization.'' The initial electrons striking the 
surface are usually called primary electrons and those 
released from the material are called secondary elec^ 
irons. The amount of secondary electrons released is 
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not necessarily equal to the number of primary elec¬ 
trons hitting the screen. The ratio between these two 
is primarily dependent upon the kinetic energy of the 
electron beam and the type of screen material used. 
When the number of secondary electrons released is 
equal to the number of primary electrons, the screen 
surface is said to be at an equilibrium potential, (The 
amount of charge leaving equals the amount arriving 
for a fixed time interval.) 

Thus we find the screen acting as a virtual cathode 
due to the secondary emission. Let us find out where 
these secondary electrons go. The majority of the sec¬ 
ondary electrons are attracted to and divide up be¬ 
tween the near-by positive electrodes, which would be 
the second anode and the intensifier electrode, if one 
is employed. Sohie of the secondary electrons, how¬ 
ever, are also attracted back to the screen itself in an 
effort to maintain the screen at a voltage equilibrium. 
This latter action is best explained as follows: since we 
are dealing with a chemical material which is not pure 
and normally does not possess a smooth surface, vari¬ 
ous parts of the screen will act differently with respect 
to the number of secondary electrons emitted. This 
means that as the primary electrons strike different 
parts of the screen, these parts may exhibit differences 
of potential between them, with one being slightly 
positive with respect to another. This positive portion 
will absorb enough of the secondary electrons, which 
are moving at a slow velocity, to prevent any two 
near-by parts of the screen from differing in potential 
to any appreciable extent. 

Producing the Idgbt Output 

The process of producing light output by electron 
bombardment of the screen material is quite complex. 
It is beyond the scope of this chapter to describe the 
complete action, as this would involve intricate details 
of atomic physics. The following analysis is a simpli¬ 
fied version of what basically occurs, whenever light is 
produced due to electron bombardment of atoms. 

In order to understand the basic phenomena, we 
must first know something about the fundamental 
structure of an atom. An atom consists of positive and 
negative charges, and neutrons. The positively charged 
particles and neutrons are all grouped together and afe 
referred to as the nucleus of the atom, and the negative 
charges electrostatically attracted to the nucleus are 
called electrons. In a neutral atom, the number of posi¬ 
tive and negative charges are the same. There are a 
number of fundamental ways in which the atomic 
structure of the elements may be pictured. In Fig. 7-1 
we have illustrated one basic method. In any atom, no 



Fig. 7-1.—Basic structure of the atom, showing the positive 
nucleus in the center and unfilled electron shells. 

matter what the element, the nucleus with its positive 
charges occupies the center of the atom. The electrons 
are distributed about this nucleus in shells. These shells 
are not physical lines and hence are shown dashed in 
the drawing. The shells are concentric with the nucleus 
and the distance separating them decreases, the farther 
away they are from the nucleus. The shell nearest the 
nucleus is called the K shell, the next is called the L 
shell, the next the M shell, and so on. Thus, we find 
that there are seven active shells in which the electrons 
of all existing chemical elements may be oriented. In 
the drawing of Fig. 7-1, only the first five shells are 
illustrated. 

The number of electrons in an atom depends upon 
the element referred to. For example, the element, 
lead, has 82 electrons, tin has 50 electrons, cobalt has 
27 electrons, sodium has 11 electrons, and hydrogen 
has only one electron.^ Not all the shells are occupied 
by electrons. Those nearest the nucleus are occupied 
first. No matter what the element is, the electrons dis¬ 
tribute themselves in a specific manner in certain shells. 

As an example, let us take the element sodium 
(chemical symbol Na) and see how the electrons are 
distributed. Refer to Fig. 7-2. Sodium has eleven elec¬ 
trons, which also means that the nucleus has a -fll 
charge. Two electrons are found in the K shell, eight 
electrons in the L shell, and hence only one electron 
appears in the M shell, as is indicated in the drawing. 
Note that the shells after the M shell are not occupied. 
When two electrons occupy the K shell of any atom 
and eight electrons the L shell, these shells are said to 

^The atomic number of an element tells us how many elec¬ 
trons the atom possesses. 
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Fig:. 7-2.—Structure of the neutral sodium atom, showing the 
nucleus which contains 11 positive charges and the 11 electrons 
distributed through the K, L, and M shells. 

be filled. When a shell is filled, it is in a highly stable 
condition, that is, it is difficult to lose an electron from 
the shell and impossible to gain one. When a shell is 
not filled, such as the M shell in the sodium atom, it is 
relatively easy to gain or lose electrons from this shell. 

With this fundamental understanding of the struc¬ 
ture of an atom, we are now ready to study the basic 
manner in which light output is produced. When the 
electron beam hits the screen, we mentioned that one 
of the actions that occurs is secondary emission. This 
phenomenon actually causes removal of electrons from 
the atoms of the screen material. The other action, that 
causing production of the light output, primarily de¬ 
pends upon the temporary displacement of electrons 
from an unstable or unfilled shell. 

Let us use the sodium atom once again for illustra¬ 
tive purposes and assume that as the electron beam 
strikes one of these atoms, the electron in the M shell 
(which is unstable) is forced out due to the impact 
of the beam. Furthermore, let us assume that the im¬ 
pact is not strong enough to completely remove this 
electron from the atom itself, but merely displaces it 
toward another shell. The electron is normally dis¬ 
placed toward ap outer or unoccupied shell, where it 
possesses greater energy. In being displaced toward 
these outer shells, the electrons generally have a ten¬ 
dency to be temporarily (an extremely short time) 
seated in one of them. 

The electron may be displaced toward the next outer 
shell or pass through one or two shells before tempo¬ 
rarily resting in another shell. The exact shell the 
electron will go to depends upon the amount of energy 
it absorbed due to the impact of the electron beam. An 


electron in one of the outer shells has a progressively 
greater potential energy, the greater its distance from 
the nucleus, since more work is initially required to 
place it in one of the outlying shells against the attrac¬ 
tion of the positive nucleus; for this reason, the outer 
shells are often called “higher energy levels.” The 
electron dislodged by impact will go to a shell, where 
its energy is just equal to the amount of work which 
has been done upon it by the bombarding electron. 

Because of the attraction by the nucleus, the electron 
immediately upon reaching some outer shell or energy 
level is attracted back to its original shell of lower en¬ 
ergy, which is its normal position. Since the electron 
previously absorbed energy, and energy can neither be 
created nor destroyed, the electron in falling back to 
its original shell must give up this excess energy. It 
does so in the form of radiant power. 

The important fact in this release of radiant energy 
is that it is in the form of electromagnetic waves and 
hence possesses a specific wavelength. Light waves are 
electromagnetic waves and are part of the electromag¬ 
netic spectrum. They occupy, however, only a small 
portion of this spectrum. Materials used for screens of 
cathode-ray tubes are so chosen that they will radiate 
energy, due to electron bombardment, in the visible 
light part of the spectrum. 

The exact frequency of the radiant energy emitted 
depends upon the difference in energy of the shells 
through which the electron passes. Going back to the 
sodium atom again, let us assume two cases—one 
where the electron, originally in the M shell, is dis¬ 
placed to the N shell and then returns, and the other 
where the electron is displaced two shells outward to 
the O shell and then returns. Let us analyze the first 
case. Refer to Fig. 7-3A, which is the section of the 
sodium atom of interest to us. When in the M shell, the 
electron possesses a certain amount of potential energy, 
call it IVM and when displaced to the N shell, it pos¬ 
sesses a greater potential energy, call it JV^- The differ¬ 
ence between these two potential energies is directly 
related to a frequency of the spectrum as indicated by 
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Fig. 7>3.—Electron bombardment of a sodium atom. (A) in- 
dicates electron knocked out of M shell to N shell; (B) shows 
the electron displaced to the O shell. 
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the following formula 

Wj^-Wu^hU (7-1) 

where is equal to the frequency radiated and A is a 
dimensional constant (called Planck’s constant), which 
is equal to 6.624 X erg-seconds. Solving equa¬ 
tion (7-1) for ji, we find 


= — (7-2) 

The frequency in this case, therefore, is equal to the 
difference in energy between the adjacent energy levels 
divided by a constant. When the electron that has been 
displaced to the N shell returns to its original M shell, 
the radiant energy that it releases produces only one 
frequency line in the visible part of the spectrum. 

Now let us take the second case, where the electron 
is displaced two shells outward to the O shell as indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 7-3B. In this case, when the electron is in 
the O shell, it possesses a greater potential energy, call 
it IVo, than when in either the M or N shell. When this 
electron travels back to its original shell, it releases a 
certain amount of radiant energy in passing from shell 
0 to and a different amount of radiant energy in 
passing from shell N back to its original shell M. In 
each case, the radiant energy released has a different 
frequency. In going back from shell 0 to shell N, the 
frequency ft is 


fi 


_Wo-lVt, 


(7-3) 


and in going back from shell N to shell M, the fre¬ 
quency is the same as equation (7-2). The electron can 
also return directly from shell O to Af, in which case 
still another frequency is radiated. Which transition 
will actually take place is determined by the so-called 
selection rules and depends on a number of complex 
factors, such as the type of circular or elliptical orbit 
the electron rotates in, the spin around its axis, etc. 
The chemicals chosen for the screen materials are such 
that although the frequencies radiated differ from one 
shell to another, they generally fall within the visible 
part of the spectrum. Consequently, no matter what 
shell the electron is displaced to, the phosphor used as 
the screen is such that the radiant energy released when 
the electron returns to its shell has a frequency range 
within the light part of the electromagnetic spectrum. 


Electron Returning to an Ionized Atom 

It is possible for electrons originally in an unfilled 
shell, when bombarded, to be completely knocked out 
of the atom, i.e., past all energy levels, so that there is 
no longer any attraction to the nucleus. When an atom 
loses an electron in this manner, it is said to be in an 
ionised state. If an atom loses two electrons from its 
unfilled shell, it is said to be doubly ionized. 


When an atom is in an ionized state, it can receive 
any free electrons, not necessarily those it originally 
lost, to get back into a neutral state. Slow-moving sec¬ 
ondary electrons that hover around the screen mate¬ 
rial may fall into an outer energy level of some ionized 
atom to make it neutral again. When an electron drops 
into the outermost energy level of an ionized atom, it 
is attracted by the nucleus toward the unfilled shell. In 
the process of falling back through the various levels, 
the electron radiates energy, most of which falls into 
the visible light region of the spectrum because of the 
nature of the screen material. Thus, we see that light 
output is also produced by electrons finding their way 
into the unfilled shells of ionized atoms. 

The Electromagnetic Spectrum 

We mentioned that light is an electromagnetic wave 
and hence occupies part of the electromagnetic spec¬ 
trum. The electromagnetic spectrum is an orderly 
numerical arrangement of the frequencies of electro¬ 
magnetic waves known thus far. This spectrum ex¬ 
tends from frequencies as low as 10 cps to those as high 
as megacycles per second; theoretically, there is 
no upper limit, however. This means that the wave¬ 
lengths of this spectrum extend from 30 million meters 
to 3 X 10~^^ cm. Audio frequencies, radio waves, in¬ 
frared waves (those which contain radiated heat), 
light waves (visible radiations), ultraviolet waves, X 
rays, gamma rays, and the cosmic radiations are all 
part of the electromagnetic spectrum. 

That part of the electromagnetic spectrum in which 
we are interested is often called the visible spectrum 
and lies between the infrared and ultraviolet regions of 
the spectrum. It is an extremely thin strip lying ap¬ 
proximately in the midregion of the electromagnetic 
spectrum. For radiations of very short wavelengths, 
there are two special units conventionally used for 
designating the wavelength. A wavelength of cm 
is called the micron and designated by the Greek letter 
fi. Thus a wavelength of 0.03 cm is equal to 3(X) 
microns, often written as 300/1. The other unit used 
for still smaller wavelengths is called the Angstrom 
unit and corresponds to a wavelength of 10““® cm. This 
unit is designated by the symbol A. Thus, a wavelength 
of 0.03 cm is equal to 3 million Angstroms or 3 X 10® A. 

The visible spectrum extends roughly from a fre¬ 
quency of approximately 4.3 X 10® Me to 7.5 X 10® 
Me, which is a very small portion of the electromag¬ 
netic spectrum. In terms of micron units, the wave¬ 
length of the visible spectrum extends from about 0.70/i 
to 0 . 4 / 1 , or in terms of angstrom units, it extends from 
7,(XX) A to 4,{X)0 A. This light spectrum gradually 
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Fig. 7-4,—The visible light spectrum show¬ 
ing the approximate wavelength range of the 
chief color hues. 


changes in color from a deep red at the low-frequency 
or high-wavelength end, as indicated in the spectral 
drawing of Fig. 7-4, passing through orange, yellow, 
green, and blue to violet at the short-wavelength or 
high-frequency end. There is actually no line of demar¬ 
cation between any two colors as indicated on the 
drawing; each blends in with the two colors adjacent 
to it exactly like a rainbow. The extreme ends of the 
red and violet colors are not given any specific wave¬ 
lengths, because there is actually no exact limitation as 
to the length of the visible spectrum. 

When a displaced electron drops back to an unfilled 
shell of the atom, the wavelength of its radiant energy 
has to fall within the spectrum indicated in Fig. 7-4 in 
order to be visible. 

Tenninology 

There are quite a few terms that help describe cer¬ 
tain characteristics of the cathode-ray-tube screens. 
Definitions of these terms are necessary in order to 
follow the remainder of this chapter. This section will 
be devoted to these definitions. 

Luminescent 

Luminescent is the general term applied to any 
material that emits light when excited by some external 
source. The screens of cathode-ray tubes are lumines¬ 
cent materials because they emit light during bombard¬ 
ment by the electron beam. 

Luminescence 

Luminescence is the term usually applied to encom¬ 
pass all forms of radiation within the visible spectrum. 
There are many different types of luminescence. For 
example, bioluminescence refers to luminescence pro¬ 
duced by living yrganisms (the firefly is an example 
of this) and chemiluminescence refers to luminescence 
produced by chemical reactions. Cathodoluminescence 
is the term applied to luminescence that is caused by 
the impact of electrons, produced by cathode rays, 
against some surface. This latter term is the one we 
deal with in cathode-ray tubes, where the surface is 
the screen of the tube. 

Materials can luminesce during and ajter their 
period of excitation. There has been some discrepancy 


in the literature as to whether or not the term of lumi¬ 
nescence shall also encompass light radiation after the 
source of excitation has been removed. Both interpre¬ 
tations have been used, but the most commonly ac¬ 
cepted definition, and the one that we will use in this 
chapter, is that luminescence refers to visible radiation 
of the material both during and ajter the excitation 
period. 

Fluorescence 

The luminescence of a material while it is being ex¬ 
cited is referred to as fluorescence. As far as cathode- 
ray tubes are concerned, fluorescence generally occurs 
during the time the electron beam is hitting the screen. 
The period of fluorescence of the screen, therefore, 
continues for approximately as long as the electron 
beam is active. Fluorescence can exhibit any color or 
combinations of color in the spectrum. 

Phosphorescence 

Phosphorescence refers to light emission which per¬ 
sists after the excitation has been removed. For cath- 
odc-ray tubes, this means that the screens will lu¬ 
minesce for a certain period of time after bombardment 
by the electron beam. The time limit of phospho¬ 
rescence depends upon the type of material used. Phos¬ 
phorescence can exhibit the same color as fluorescence, 
or it may be a different color. 

The theory involving the production of light output 
due to phosphorescence of cathode-ray-tube screens is 
quite complex due to the impurities added to the 
screen material. It is basically similar to the process of 
light output during fluorescence, that is, radiant energy 
is emitted during the return of electrons to unfilled 
shells of the atoms. However, some of the electrons 
bombarded out of their unfilled shells by the electron 
beam do not immediately return to these shells. What 
happens is that these electrons pass into so-called 
metastable or quasistable states and remain there for a 
certain period of time. They generally return to the 
unfilled shells some time later by thermal collisions 
and then radiate energy in a manner similar to that 
occurring during fluorescence. Phosphorescence also 
occurs during fluorescence, but its glow is generally of 
a weaker intensity and not obvious, since it is blended 
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in with the fluorescence. This is especially so if the 
fluorescence and phosphorescence are of the same 
color. Consequently, for all practical purposes, phos¬ 
phorescence is said to exist after the period of fluores¬ 
cence, that is, after electron bombardment has ceased. 

Phosphor 

The complete screen material made up of several 
constituents producing a characteristic luminescence 
is referred to as the phosphor. Occasionally it is inter¬ 
preted to refer to the active light-producing part of the 
screen only. The term “phosphor** should not be con¬ 
fused with the chemical element phosphorus. Phos¬ 
phors can be either fluorescent, phosphorescent, or 
both. Cathode-ray-tube screens are generally of the 
latter type. 

Persistence 

The term persistence refers to the duration of the 
period of phosphorescence or afterglow. As mentioned 
at the beginning of this chapter, the cathode-ray-tube 
screens are classified into three main groups—namely: 
short-, medium-, and long-ptrsisicnct. types. There is 
no fine line of demarcation between these groups. The 
period of phosphorescence for short-persistence 
screens may last anywhere from a few microseconds up 
to one millisecond, that for medium persistence screens 
generally falls between a few milliseconds and as high 
as one or two seconds, and any persistence longer than 
this amount falls into the long-persistence screen cate¬ 
gory. The above time limits only take into account the 
degree of phosphorescence noticeable by the human 
eye, and sometimes other definitions are encountered. 

Lurrunous Intensity 

In connection with cathode-ray-tube screens, it is 
important to know something about the light output. 
There are a number of technical terms relating to light 
with which we should be familiar. One of them is lumi¬ 
nous intensity, which is defined as the amount of light 
flux radiated per unit solid angle, as seen from a point 
source of light. 

Candle 

The standard for luminous intensity is known as the 
candle. The source of light selected to define this stand¬ 
ard is determined by specially calibrated systems 
throitghout the laboratories of the world. Previously 
the international candle unit was the only standard, 
but the new one used in the United States is somewhat 
smaller than the international candle. 


Candlepower 

Candlepower is the luminous intensity of a light 
source expressed in candles. The abbreviation cp is 
used for candlepower. 

Lumen 

A light source emits light energy at some specific 
rate. The term light flux or luminous flux is used to 
specify the rate of light output from a source. A lumen 
is the unit of measurement of light flux. It is defined 
as the amount of light flux that a standard one-candle- 
power point source radiates through a unit solid angle. 
The greater the number of lumens measured on a sur¬ 
face, the greater is the light intensity at that surface. 
When we say a surface has greater illumination than 
another, we mean that the amount of light flux or 
lumens per unit area is greater. 

Foot-candle 

The foot-candle is a unit of illumination which is 
equal to one lumen per square foot. This is used only 
for the English system. The corresponding metric unit 
(lumens per square meter) is called the lux. 

Foot-lambert 

Brightness is the luminous intensity per unit area of 
a surface viewed from a specific direction; i.e., the 
illuminated area must be projected on the given direc¬ 
tion. The lambert is the unit of brightness; it is the 
average brightness of a surface emitting or reflecting 
one lumen per square centimeter. It is also equal to \/n 
candles per square centimeter. This definition is for the 
metric system. For the English system, the unit of 
average brightness is called the foot-lambert. 

Writing Speed 

Writing speed or writing rate refers to the linear 
velocity of the trace over the screen, usually stated in 
inches or centimeters per microsecond. The normal 
reference is with respect to sinusoidal input signals. 

Current Density 

The current density refers to the amount of beam 
current per unit area at the screen of the tube. It 
should be remembered that the beam current returns 
primarily through the anode and intensifier electrode 
(if the latter is used). 

"Activator"' Content of Screen Material 

It is important to know something about the general 
chemical makeup of the screen material for a better 
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understanding of the luminescence of the different 
screens. In the beginning of this chapter, we indicated 
how light output, due to electron bombardment, is pro¬ 
duced by the giving up of radiant energy of a displaced 
electron in falling back to its previous position. The 
actual process is much more complicated than this 
simple analysis would indicate, because of the complex 
nature of the screen material. However complicated 
the process may be, it involves the production of radi¬ 
ant energy that falls for the greater part within the 
visible portion of the electromagnetic spectrum. 

It is said that the chemical compound used as the 
phosphor when considered in pure form (with no other 
chemical impurities added) cannot luminesce because 
of the crystalline nature of the material. The ability of 
certain chemicals to luminesce is, in most cases, pri¬ 
marily dependent upon some impurity in the material, 
which is called the activator. The activator helps start 
the luminescent action within the base chemical and 
greatly increases its efficiency. This activator action in 
phosphors is analogous to a catalytic agent used to 
speed up some chemical reactions. On the other hand, 
it is also said that there are some phosphors which in 
their pure form can fluoresce without any added im¬ 
purity or activator in the material. Although no direct 
chemical impurity exists in these, it is generally be¬ 
lieved today that atoms of one of the metallic elements 
making up the chemical phosphor are situated in spaces 
between molecules of the material, and it is these atoms 
which are said to perform the function of activators. 

Most of the activators used today are metallic ele¬ 
ments, although there are some other types of elements 
and compounds that are used as activators. The most 
common type of metal activators used today are silver, 
copper, and manganese. Iron and nickel are also used 
as metallic activators, but not to the extent that the 
others are. The type of activator used determines the 
fluorescent color of the phosphor. This is definitely 
proven by one of the most common types of phosphors, 
namely, zinc sulfide. When this compound is activated 
with silver, it will fluoresce a blue color, when activated 
with copper, the fluorescent color will be blue-green, 
and when activ^ed with manganese, the color will be 
orange. Pure zinc sulfide alone produces a pale blue 
color. 

Besides the type of activator determining the fluo¬ 
rescent color, the quantity of the activator material 
also plays a very important role. If the amount of silver 
that gives a blue fluorescent color is increased slightly, 
the fluorescent color can be made to shift to red. This 
means that the wavelength of the radiant energy is in¬ 
creased. If too much of an activator is used, it is very 


possible that, instead of functioning as an activator, it 
will have just the opposite effect and prevent fluores¬ 
cence. If used in this way, the ingredient is often re¬ 
ferred to as a quencher to distinguish it from the term 
activator. 

Only a very small amount of an activator is required 
to help produce fluorescence. Most fluorescent com¬ 
pounds as found in nature contain a certain amount of 
impurities. One or more of these impurities can easily 
act as an activator. Since only a very small quantity of 
the activator is usually required, it often happens that 
there is too much of some impurity in the natural phos¬ 
phor and, instead of functioning as an activator, it per¬ 
forms as a quencher. Consequently, in the process of 
manufacturing screen materials out of natural phos¬ 
phors, the phosphor is first put through a refining 
process to remove the impurities and then the required 
amount of activator is added to the purified phosphor. 
Phosphors are also synthetically manufactured, with 
the activators being inserted during the process of 
manufacture. 

More than one activator can be used with certain 
phosphors. In cases such as this, two different colors 
can be generated during moments of fluorescence and 
may appear as a single blended color. It is during the 
periods of phosphorescence that these differences in 
color become obvious. Thus we see that the activators 
also have an effect upon the color of phosphorescence. 

The usual fluorescent and phosphorescent colors 
used for cathode-ray-tube screens employed in oscillo¬ 
scopes, television equipment, and radar apparatus are 
green, white, blue, orange, yellow, red, blue-green, and 
blue-white. At the time of writing, the only standardi¬ 
zation relating to phosphors is that referring to tube 
type. The RMA standardization is that the third sym¬ 
bol of the cathode-ray-tube type shall be the letter P 
followed by a number, both of which designate the 
screen characteristic. Many such P numbers do exist, 
such as PI, P4, P7, etc., and the terminology is used 
by most manufacturers, but there are discrepancies be¬ 
tween tubes of different manufacturers as to the exact 
chemical content of the phosphor, the activators used, 
the persistence, and the exact fluorescent and phos¬ 
phorescent colors. An effort is now being made toward 
phosphor standardization. 

CoscokU Scremom 

In the past, production of cathode-ray tubes usually 
involved only a single phosphor material for the screen. 
Today many screens are still being manufactured using 
a single phosphor, but a new process has also been 
developed for certain applications generally utilizing 
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two phosphors, one coated on top of the other. The 
screen formed in this manner is referred to as a cascade 
screen. 

The primary purpose of such cascade screens is to 
produce an over-all screen material that has a very 
long persistence with a high efficiency. One phosphor 
is placed on the inside glass face of the cathode-ray 
tube and the other phosphor is coated over this first 
one. The phosphor nearest the face of the tube is the 
one having a long-persistence characteristic, while the 
other usually has a short-persistence characteristic 
that will not interfere with the phosphorescent color of 
the first phosphor. Such screens have found extensive 
use in radar applications during the war where very 
long-persistence screens were desired because of the 
extremely long sweep periods used. 

The production of light output from the long-per¬ 
sistence phosphor is actually a combination of two 
processes. Light output is produced from both screens 
in a manner similar to that previously described due 
to bombardment by the electron beam. The short- 
persistence phosphor produces the greater light output 
by this method because it is the first one in the path 
of the electron beam. For the long-persistence screen 
to produce light output by this method, the electron 
beam must penetrate completely through the first phos¬ 
phor and then hit the one lying next to the glass face 
of the tul)e. If the electron beam penetrates this long- 
persistence phosphor at all, it will do so for a very 
short distance. Consequently, the light output from the 
long-persistence screen due to electron bombardment 
is very small. The light output from the first phosphor 
due to this method is quite high because of the high 
beam penetration and characteristic of the phosphor 
used. It is the light output from the first phosphor 
which is primarily used to excite the second (long- 
persistence) phosphor. 

Phosphors may be excited into emitting light energy 
by means other than electron impact. Electromagnetic 
waves themselves, and hence light, can also be made 
to excite phosphors into luminescence. What happens 
in the case of the cascade screen is that the first phos¬ 
phor emits light due to electron bombardment which 
is absorbed by the second phosphor, and in turn, pro¬ 
duces its own radiant power output within the light 
spectrum. 

The light output from the long-persistence screen is 
primarily caused by light absorption and only to a 
small degree by electron impact. Types P7 and P14 
made by many manufacturers are typical cascaded 
screens. The characteristics of these and other types of 
screens are covered in a later section of this book. 


Beam Penetration 


Light output due to electron impact is, as we already 
know, primarily brought about by the release of radiant 
energy when electrons which have been knocked out 
of unfilled shells of atoms fall back into these shells. 
The amount of light output can be increased by the 
increase in the beam vekxrity which, in turn, is brought 
about by an increase in accelerating potential. The in¬ 
crease in electron beam velocity imparts a greater 
kinetic energy to the beam and this increased energy 
helps to pro(>uce a greater radiant energy output from 
the screen material. Actually, however, this is not due 
to a simple multiplication of secondary electrons, since 
the number of released electrons per unit penetration 
of the electron beam is more or less constant and is 
independent of the velocity of the electron beam. The 
increase in electron-beam velocity (energy) increases 
the light output chiefly because the beam penetrates 
the screen material deeper and new areas are, there¬ 
fore, subject to electron bombardment. The cross- 
sectional area drawing of Fig. 7-5 will make this 
clearer. This drawing is greatly exaggerated; the beam 
penetration is only in the order of a few angstroms 
deep. Let us assume that the electron beam has a cer¬ 
tain kinetic energy and that it penetrates the screen 
material a certain distance as indicated by the first 
arrow^ Let us further assume that the area of phosphor 
which produces light output is indicated by section A. 
When viewing the face of the tube in the normal man¬ 
ner, a certain amount of light output is seen due to this 
initial penetration. 


Fig. 7-5.—Penetration of 
the beam into the screen; 
the arrow indicates the 
actual penetration of the 
beam, while A and B are 
the respective fluorescent 
areas. 



Now assume that the accelerating potential of the 
tube is increased, thereby increasing the velocity and 
energy of the beam. The greater resulting depth of 
penetration is indicated by the second arrow and the 
added amount of phosphor involved in producing light 
output is indicated by section B in the drawing. The 
higher-velocity beam, in passing through section A, 
does not cause any change in the radiant light output, 
because the number of electrons released per unit area 
are independent of the beam velocity. When viewing 
the tube under the condition of increased beam veloc- 
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ity, the light produced by sections A and B is effec¬ 
tively added to produce a greater light output. 

This analysis is jg:reatly simplified, the complete 
process being much more complex. One point not 
illustrated by Fig. 7-5 is the relationship of the depth 
of penetration to the electron-beam velocity. Electron 
penetrations into solid substances are proportional to 
the square of the kinetic energy of the electron.^ Con¬ 
sequently, since electron penetration is proportional to 
the square of the kinetic energy, the depth of penetra¬ 
tion is proportional to the jourth power of the velocity 
of the electron beam. Phosphors are not truly solid 
substances, but for practical purposes, we can assume 
this fourth-power relation to be a rough approxima¬ 
tion. Furthermore, the kinetic energy of the electron 
beam is directly proportional to the applied acceleriit- 
ing potential so that the penetration of the electron 
beam is also approximately proportional to the square 
of the accelerating voltage. 

Screen Thickness 

The above analysis relative to the beam penetration 
is strictly true only for a solid substance, and, as we 
pointed out, phosphors used for screens are not uni¬ 
formly solid. The screen essentially consists of many 
minute crystalline particles of various sizes which are 
not packed tightly in the process of application to the 
face of the cathode-ray tube. Consequently, many 
empty spaces exist within the screen material. This 
means that the electron beam will not always strike the 
phosphor particles, but may be passing through various 
empty spaces between the crystalline particles. Other 
factors complicating the analysis indicate that the elec¬ 
trons that make up the beam do not all have the same 
velocity as they hit the screen and that every part of 
the phosphor hit will not necessarily produce light 
output. 

With all these factors in mind, it appears that the 
optimum thickness of the screen material is dependent 
upon various conditions and not just upon the acceler¬ 
ating potential of tlie tube, although this latter factor 
does play the most important role. If the screen mate¬ 
rial is too thin, the electron beam may penetrate com¬ 
pletely through the phosphor, hit the inside face of the 
tube, and cause electron burning of the glass. Because 
of the above considerations, it appears that the screen 
material should have a greater thickness than that 
based upon electron penetration into solid material. 

^Sollcr, T., Starr, M. A., Valley, G. E., **Cathode-Ray Tube 
Displays,” McGraw Hill Book Co., New York, N. Y., 1948; 

p. 6^. 


This is exactly what is done in practice, but there is 
also a limit to how thick the screen may be. This limit¬ 
ing thickness is referred to as the optimum thickness 
of the screen for most efficient light output. If the layer 
of screen material is made too thick, part of the light 
emitted by one portion of the screen may be absorbed 
by another portion without re-emitting any visible 
radiation.® In other words, what generally happens is 
that the beam only penetrates a small portion of the 
screen and excites this part into visible radiation. The 
light rays from this part of the screen may be absorbed 
by other portions which are neither excited by the beam 
nOr by the light rays from the first part of the screen. 
In general, the greater the thickness beyond the opti¬ 
mum value, tlie greater is the reduction in screen 
efficiency. 

The optimum thickness, besides being a function of 
the type of phosphor used, is also dependent upon the 
modes of screen excitation. The strength of excitation, 
which is a direct function of the kinetic energy of the 
beam, is, as we know, one factor that plays a very im¬ 
portant role. However, the duration of excitation is 
also important. If the excitation is continuous, the 
screen would normally have to be somewhat thicker 
than for discontinuous or pulsed operation. In other 
words, whether the excitation is continuous or inter¬ 
mittent is an important factor to be considered. Since 
the accelerating voltage has the greatest single effect 
upon the electron-beam penetration of the screen, the 
optimum screen thickness is chosen primarily in ac¬ 
cordance with the accelerating voltage that is to be 
used. However, for more accurate determination of 
optimum screen thickness, all conditions of excitation 
to which the tube may be subject should be taken into 
account. 

Heat Generattcm 

When the electron beam strikes the screen, not all 
of the kinetic energy is converted into light energy or 
into the production of secondary electrons. Heat 
energy is also produced. This heat energy can be very 
detrimental to the production of light output from the 
screen. The efficiency of light emission from most 
screens is dependent upon the temperature of the phos¬ 
phor, among other factors. It has been found that, as 
the temperature rises, the efficiency of the screen phos¬ 
phor decreases. 

If the electron beam is kept moving and is deflected 
all around the screen, the screen will be maintained at 
a low average temperature. However, if the beam is 

®Feldt, R., "Lumsneicent screens for cathode-ri^ osdUog* 
raphy,” The OscUlographer, vd. 11, ApriUJtuie, 1949. 
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concentrated at a small part of the screen, the heat 
generated is then confined and the temperature of that 
area rises. This can occur even if the beam is deflected, 
as in tracing out the same sine wave continuously over 
and over again, but the temperature will rise even more 
when the beam remains stationary and causes only a 
spot of light to appear. 

Spot Bum 

If the electron beam continues to strike the same 
area for any prolonged length of time, the higher tem¬ 
perature produced may cause permanent loss of effi¬ 
ciency from that part of the screen. The screen may 
actually become burned due to the high temperatures, 
resulting in the so-called spot burn. To prevent dam¬ 
age to the screen material, the beam should not be 
allowed to remain stationary in any one spot, or even 
to be deflected over the same path for any long period 
of time. Decreasing the intensity of the beam under 
these circumstances will help prevent screen burns. 

Spot Size 

In previous cliapters, we discussed the factors that 
influence the size of the spot. These factors dealt pri¬ 
marily with the electron gun and the general laws of 
optics. As far as the screen material itself is concerned, 
two principal factors which affect the size of the spot 
are the thickness of the screen used and the interaction 
among electrons during bombardment. 

An increase in accelerating potential will reduce the 
spot size. The thickness of most screens, as mentioned 
previously, is principally determined on the basis of 
the required accelerating voltage. If a screen designed 
for a high accelerating voltage is used with a low ac¬ 
celerating voltage, the spot size will increase. A cas¬ 
caded screen, therefore, will show a larger spot than 
a single-layer screen due to the condition of operation 
of such screens. Furthermore, the electrons themselves, 
being negative in character, have a repelling effect on 
each other which also increases the spot size. 

Screen Potentted 

We have mentioned before that the screen phosphor 
becomes charged due to electron bombardment. This 
charging phenomenon makes the screen exhibit a 
potential. Since the screen material is uneven, that is, 
it is not smooth, and causes sections to become charged 
to different values, the screen potential would seem to 
increase, especially if the phosphor is unevenly spread 
on the face of the tube. This is true to some degree, but, 
as mentioned before, slow-moving secondary electrons 


are attracted back to certain portions of the screen, 
helping to reduce the screen potential to a low value. 

Halo 

Several things can happen to the light output pro¬ 
duced by the screen, one of these being the so-called 
halo effectj which results in a considerable loss of pic¬ 
ture contrast. Let us consider this effect in detail, re¬ 
ferring to Fig. 7-6A. The light spot X on the screen 
emits light rays in all directions. Ray a, which is per¬ 
pendicular to the screen, passes normally through the 
glass face of the tube without any change. Rays b and 
c, initially forming a small angle with the perpendicular 
to the screen, are refracted at the glass according to 
the well-known laws of optics; that is, they are tilted 
away from the perpendicular in passing out from the 
glass face. At a certain so-called critical angle, this tilt 
becomes so great that the ray of light is no longer able 
to emerge from the glass face, because it would be 
parallel to it. At this point, the light is totally reflected 
back toward the screens. This is shown in Fig. 7-6A 
for rays d and e emitted at the critical angle 0. These 
rays, after being reflected toward the screen, reactivate 




Fig, 7-6.—(A) The halation effect produced by totally re¬ 
flect^ rays returning from the outer glass face to the screen, 
resulting in secondary fluorescence, while (B) is an actual 
photograph taken from the screen of a cathode-ray tube. 
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the phosphor and produce further light output at points 
Y and Y* of the screen. 

It is obvious that this additional light will interfere 
with the normal shadows and lights of the picture and, 
therefore, reduce contrast. Y and Y* are only two 
points on the cross section of the tube face shown on 
the screen; actually, a whole ring of light-producing 
points concentric with light spot X is formed. This 
ring is called the halo. However, usually more than one 
concentric ring is produced; this occurs in the follow¬ 
ing manner. The screen, being a nonuniform (non- 
homogeneous) crystalline material, is not everywhere 
in optical contact with the glass surface. Those parts 
of the screen which are in contact with the glass face 
at points Y and Y' will be illuminated by the totally 
reflected rays d and e and produce light output. Those 
parts of the screen, however, which are not in optical 
contact with the glass, cannot produce light. These 
portions of rays d and e are, therefore, again totally 
reflected at Y and Y' toward the outer glass surface. 
Here, they are, in turn, totally reflected toward points 
Z and Z' of the screen, forming another halo ring of 
weaker intensity. In this way several rings may be pro¬ 
duced, each progressively weaker in intensity. Fig. 
7-6B is an actual photograph, showing the light spot 
in the center and two concentric halo rings. 

Characteristic Cunree 

In order to indicate the performance of phosphor 
screens relative to screen efficiency, radiant energy 
distribution in the visible spectrum, persistence qual¬ 
ities, and writing speeds, various characteristic curves 
have been devised. In this section, we will study such 
curves so that we can become familiar with practical 
aspects. 

Eye Visibility Curve 

The limitations of the visible spectrum arise out of 
the inability of the human eye to respond equally to 
different electromagnetic radiations. In Fig, 7-4 the 
visible spectrum was indicated to extend approxi¬ 
mately from wavelength of 4,000 A to 7,000 A. In 
reality, there are no exact limits to this spectrum be¬ 
cause not all eyes respond the same. The limits chosen 
are considered to be the average limitations of the 
eye’s response. A knowledge of the eye’s sensitivity to 
light is necessary in order to understand the spectral 
characteristic curves of the different phosphors. 

The eye does not have the same response to light of 
different frequencies. If we were to look at different 
monochromatic (single-frequency) lights of the same 
intensity from one end of the visible spectrum to the 



Fig. 7-7.—Relative -sensitivity of the eye to different wave¬ 
lengths of the visible snectrum; maximum sensitivity occurs 
approximately at 5,560 A. 


other, the relative brightness of each color would seem 
to increase to a maximum point gradually and then 
decrease again. This sensitivity of the human eye is 
graphically represented by the curve of Fig. 7-7, com¬ 
monly called the eye visibility curve or the eye sensi¬ 
tivity curve. The colors of the spectrum are indicated 
on top of the graphs for the sake of illustration. 

This curve is drawn for the average light-adapted 
eye and it is seen that the maximum sensitivity occurs 
at a wavelength of approximately 5,560 A. This means 
that a greenish-yellow light appears the brightest. The 
intensity of the different wavelengths for this curve is 
considered to be average—^that is, neither too weak nor 
too bright. When the intensity of the light is increased 
or decreased, the visibility curve will change, with the 
maximum sensitivity occurring at a different wave¬ 
length. For example, at weak intensities, the eye’s re¬ 
sponse is more sensitive to light in the lower wave¬ 
length region with the maximum sensitivity being 
around the green or blue region of the spectrum. What¬ 
ever the case may be, it should be remembered that the 
eye does not have the same sensitivity to all colors in 
the visible spectrum and that its maximum sensitivity 
can vary somewhat according to the intensity of the 
light being observed and the physical characteristics of 
the particular eye. 

Spectral-Energy Distribution 

The energy radiated from a phosphor screen is not 
at one frequency in the visible spectrum but covers a 
range of wavelengths. Also, the intensity of the radiant 
energy is not the same for the different wavelengths 
radiated. In order to indicate these variations for the 
different phosphors, special curves have been devised 
which show the intensity versus wavelength cbarac- 
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teristic for each phosphor. These curves are known by 
such terms as spectral-energy’-distribuHon curves or 
spectral-energy emission characteristic or just spectral 
characteristic. 

In Fig. 7-8 appears a typical spectral-characteristic 
curve. The abscissa or X-axis of the graph represents 
wavelengths in terms of Angstrom units. The ordinate 
or F-axis represents the radiant energy output from 
the phosphor. This part of the graph is usually ex¬ 
pressed in terms of relative values with the top or peak 
part of the curve given a maximum intensity value of 
100 (as used in Fig. 7-8) or a maximum value of unity. 



mVCLCNGTH IN. 
ANGSTROMS (I) 


Fig. 7-8.—Typical spectral-characteristic curve of a phos¬ 
phor, showing two radiant energy peaks at two different wave¬ 
lengths. 

The ordinate, besides being called the relative radiant 
energy, is also commonly known as relative energy or 
relative intensity. 

The exact shape of the curve will vary for the differ¬ 
ent types of phosphors tested. The method of measure¬ 
ment used to obtain these curves is unimportant to us, 
but what is important is to understand that such curves 
do exist and from them the amount of radiant energy at 
different colors (i.e., wavelengths) can be seen easily. 
For example, from the curve of Fig. 7-8, the maximum 
radiant energy output occurs at 5,700 A, which is in 
the yellow region of the spectrum. It can also be seen 
that the sensitivity in the orange region (above 6,000 
A) and green to blue regions (5,200 A and below) has 
decreased to less than 50 per cent of the maximum sen¬ 
sitivity. Such curves are plotted under a specific set of 
conditions of cathode-ray-tube operation, the acceler¬ 
ating potential and second-anode or intensifier-elec- 
trode current per unit screen area being the most im¬ 
portant factors. The interesting thing about the curve 
shown here is that it has two peaks. Such curves are 
usually the result of using two different phosphors for 
the same screen material. 


Visual Spectral Characteristic 

The curve of Fig. 7-8 tells us the relative amount of 
radiant energy output at different wavelengths. An¬ 
other interesting and important curve refers to the 
luminous output of the screen at different wavelengths 
as seen by the human eye and is generally referred to 
as the visual spectral characteristic or visual response 
curve. It is a plot of luminous energy output (usually 
on a relative basis) with respect to wavelength cor¬ 
rected to the eye's sensitivity curve. The ordinates or 
F-axis values of such curves for each specific wave¬ 
length are obtained by multiplying the values of the 
relative radiant energy from the spectral-energy-char¬ 
acteristic curve by the relative sensitivity from the eye's 
visibility curve. 

As a typical example, let us use the spectral charac¬ 
teristic of Fig. 7-8 in conjunction with the eye visibility 
curve of Fig. 7-7 to obtain this new curve. The result¬ 
ing visual spectral characteristic is shown in Fig, 7-9. 
To indicate how this curve was plotted, let us examine 
the relative radiant energy of Fig. 7-8 and the relative 
sensitivity of Fig. 7-7 at three different wavelengths, 
namely, at 5,000 A, 5,500 A, and 6,000 A. From Fig. 
7-7, the relative eye sensitivity at these three wave¬ 
lengths is seen to be approximately equal to 32,98, and 
64 per cent of the maximum sensitivity, respectively. 
From Fig. 7-8, the relative radiant energy at these 
three frequencies is found to have values of 26, 80, and 
51, respectively. By multiplying 0.32 by 26,0.98 by 80, 
and 0.64 by 51, the ordinates or F-axis values for the 
visual spectral characteristic of Fig. 7-9 will be found. 
The products of these values are 8.3, 78.4, and 32.6, 
respectively, and are thus indicated in the graph of 
Fig. 7-9. 



VHMUeNGTH 
ANGSTROMS (If 


Fig. 7-9.—^The resultant visual spectral characteristic of the 
phosphor shown in Fig. 7-8. 
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VPyCLCNGTM IN^ 

angstroms {X) 


Fig. 7-10.—The difference in area between the graphs of 
Figs. 7-8 and 7-9 provides an indication of the visual efficiency 
of the phosphor. 

If the graph of Fig. 7-9 is superimposed over the 
graph of Fig. 7-8, the difference in area enclosed by 
both curves will be a relative over-all indication of the 
visual efficiency of the phosphor. This efficiency is 
related to the amount of luminous or visual light out¬ 
put as compared to the total amount of radiant energy 
available.^ The superimposed graphs are illustrated in 
Fig. 7-10. The ratio of the area under the visible energy 
curve (the smaller area) to that under the radiant 
energy curve in terms of percentage tells us how much 
of the total radiant energy is utilized in the production 
of light output as far as the human eye is concerned. 
If the ratio is, say, 0.70, it means that only 30 per cent 
of the radiant energy is not “seen’’ or “utilized” by the 
eye and that 70 per cent is useful. Such a value is con¬ 
sidered highly efficient for cathode-ray-tube screens. 

Screen Efficiency 

The efficiency of the screen in producing light output 
in accordance with the applied accelerating potential 
is another basic characteristic of cathode-ray-tube 
screens. We already mentioned that the amount of light 
output from screens is dependent upon the accelerating 
voltage as one principal factor. According to the type 
of phosphor used as the screen, there are upper and 
lower limits of ustf ul accelerating potential. Below the 
lower limit, there will not be any light output and 
above the upper limit, the light output will not increase 
any more, remaining more or less constant. 

The screen efficiency graph is not shown normally in 
terms of percentage, but rather in terms of light output 
in foot-lamberts. For example, let us examine the 

^Perkins, T. B., Kaufman, H. W., **Lumineftcent materials 
for cathode-ray tubes,'* Proc, vol. 23, p. 1331, Novem¬ 

ber, 1935. 



ACCELERATING POTENTIAL 
IN KILOVOLTS 

Fig. 7-11.—The screen efficiency of a typical phosphor in 
terms of foot-lambcrts//ia versus the accelerating potential. 

simple curve of Fig. 7-11. This curve represents the 
light output per microampere of beam current with 
respect to the applied accelerating voltage at one spe¬ 
cific value of beam current. You will notice that at 16 
kilovolts, the screen efficiency is found to be about 50 
foot-lamberts per microampere. This means that if the 
beam current for this curve is 10 microamperes, the 
total light output is 50 foot-lamberts. 

Most screen efficiency graphs for any one phosphor 
contain more than one curve, each for a different beam 
current. For any one particular set of bias conditions, 
the beam current is essentially the same, so that for 
different beam currents only the bias voltage of the 
cathode-ray tube is primarily changed. The circum¬ 
stances under which these curves were obtained are 
also quite important. Information as to the exact size of 
the section of the screen (called the raster) used for 
the light output measurements, the type of instrument 
used, and how it is calibrated, should be given for each 
curve. 

Two principal types of screen efficiency curves exist. 
The light output from one is measured with a type of 
light meter that does not take into account the sensi¬ 
tivity of the htiman eye. Such types of curves arc nor¬ 
mally referred to simply as average screen cfficienqr 
curves. The other type of curve is called the average 
visual screen efficiency and is obtained by means of a 
special-type light meter that is corrected for the sensi- 




























tivity of the human eye. In studying the characteristics 
of the different screens in the next section, both types 
of curves will be illustrated. 

Persistence Characteristic 

The brightness of the screen after the excitation has 
been removed, that is, during phosphorescence, gener¬ 
ally decreases in a logarithmic or exponential fashion. 
A plot of the brightness also referred to as the bril¬ 
liance versus the decay time of the phosphorescence is 
termed the persistence characteristic of the screen. The 
brightness, normally given in relative units, is plotted 
as the ordinate or K-axis on a logarithmic scale, while 
the decay time is plotted on a linear scale along the 
X-axis. 




DECAY TIME - SECONDS 

Fiff. 7-12.—typical persistence characteristic for a phos¬ 
phor of medium persistence. 


In Fig. 7-12 appears a typical persistence character¬ 
istic. In this curve, decay time is indicated in seconds, 
but it is also sometimes shown in units of milliseconds 
or microseconds. The brightness scale, here given in 
relative units as a percentage of the maximum, can 
also be shown in units of brightness, such as foot- 
lamberts. The curve illustrated applies to a phosphor 
of medium persistence. This curve tells us that after 
about 0.032 seconds (32 milliseconds) the relative 
brightness will have decreased to approximately one 
per cent of the maximum brightness. 


Average Characteristic Curves 

The luminous intensity per unit area of the phosphor 
will vary in accordance with the accelerating potential 
and also the second-anode or intensifier-anode current. 
When the luminous intensity is plotted against this 
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Fig. 7-13.—(A) Average luminous intensity per unit area of 
a typical phosphor; the intensity in candlepower per square 
centimeter is shown for different second-anode potentials, 
while (B) indicates the variation in luminous intensity with 
the second-anode current as abscissa. 
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current or voltage, the type of curves that result are 
generally referred to as average phosphor character¬ 
istics. The luminous intensity is normally chosen as the 
ordinate and calibrated in terms of candlepower per 
unit screen area. The abscissa is usually given either in 
terms of second-anode voltage or current. 

Two typical graphs appear in Fig. 7-13. In that at 
(A), the abscissa is in terms of second-anode voltage, 
and in that at (B), it is in terms of second-anode cur¬ 
rent. In the curve of graph (A), the current per square 
centimeter (the same unit area as used for the F-axis 
designation) is held constant, and for the curve of 
graph (B), the second-anode voltage is kept constant. 
In practice, a family of curves is usually given in each 
type of graph, with the constant current or voltage 
condition indicated for each curve. It is seen that the 
curve at (A) follows approximately the square-law 
relationship discussed earlier in the theoretical part of 
the chapter. 

Highlight Brightness 

The average brightness of a screen for a given sec¬ 
ond- or third-anode current will vary according to the 
size of the raster from which it is measured and the 
value of accelerating potential used. Some screen 
manufacturers have characteristic curves indicating the 
brightness in terms of such units as foot-lamberts 
versus anode current for a number of different raster 




SECOND ANODE CURRENT - MICROAMPERES 

Fig. 7-14.—Variation in average highlight brightness with 
second-anode current for different raster sizes; curves a, b, and 
c are in the order of increasing raster size. 


sizes from which the measurements are made. Such 
curves are often referred to as highlight-brightness 
curves. 

In the highlight-brightness graph of Fig, 7-14, three 
curves are drawn. Each curve is for a different size 
raster. The brightness decreases with increase in raster 
size so that curves a, b, and c are for rasters of increas¬ 
ing size. Such graphs are often used for screens em¬ 
ployed in television work where the raster size has a 
ratio of 4 to 3, the same as the television aspect ratio. 
As an example, for a second-anode current of 600 
microamperes, the highlight brightness for curves a, b, 
and c of Fig. 7-14 decreases from 88 to 63 to 42 foot- 
lamberts. 

Writing-Speed Characteristics 

Both for visual observation and photographic work, 
the writing speed of different screens is very impor¬ 
tant, especially for the observation of transient phe¬ 
nomena and radar displays, such as used in PPI. In 
this section we will discuss writing-speed character¬ 
istics pertaining to visual observation. 

For a standard, a sinusoidal signal will be used. The 
writing speed of the beam is directly related to the 
frequency and amplitude of the applied signal. The 
speed of the electron beam, that is, the beam spot, due 
to a sinusoidal applied signal, is not constant, but 
varies, and the greatest speed occurs when the sine 
wave passes through its zero voltage points (i.e., its 
Jbaseline). The general equation for the velocity v oie 
sine wave is as follows® 

v = u>A cos lot (7-1) 

where A is the peak amplitude of the sine wave and f» 
the angular velocity equal to 2ir X frequency. Since the 
maximum value the cosine can have is unity (at 0® or 
180°), the magnitude of the maximum velocity Vm is 
F« = «^=2ir/^ (7-2) 

where f is the frequency. 

The writing speed of the spot is the vector sum of 
the horizontal sweep writing speed and the vertical 
maximum signal writing speed However, if the 
velocity of the linear time-base signal (i.e., the hori¬ 
zontal sweep) is much smaller than that of the sinu¬ 
soidal input signal, at least in the ratio of 1 to 10, the 

sine wave is simple harmonic motion and is given by the 
equation y =: A Bin o/t (where the displacement y in case 
is in the vertical direction). The velocity of simple harmonic 
motion or the time rate of change of the displacement is the 
derivative of displacement, namely dy/dt and hence Uie rdocity 
becomes dy . 

sr s? cot . 
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actual writing speed of the beam spot is considered to 
be essentially equal to the maximum writing speed of 
the sine wave. Let us calculate a few writing speeds on 
this basis. 

If a 1-Mc sine wave has a peak-to-peak amplitude of 
2 inches (A = 1 inch) the maximum writing speed Vm 
will be 

= 2,r X 10* X 1 

= 6.28 X 10® inches per second 
or 6.28 inches per microsecond. 

If a 100-kc sine wave has a peak-to-peak amplitude of 
4 cm (.<4 = 2 cm), the maximum writing speed Vm 
will be 

= 2ir X 100 X 10* X 2 
= 1.256 X 10® cm per second 
or 1.256 cm per microsecond. 

In Fig. 7-15 appears a nomograph which relates the 
maximum writing speed (here assumed to be equal to 
the actual writing speed F) to the frequency and am¬ 
plitude of the sinusoidal signal. This chart takes into 
account signal amplitude measurements in either the 
English or metrical systems. If the peak amplitude of 
the sine wave is measured in metric units, the left sides 
of the A and V columns are to be used, and if the 
measurement is in English units, the right sides of the 
A and V columns are to be used. All scales shown are 
logarithmic. This chart is used in a manner similar to 
most nomographs. With the frequency and peak am¬ 
plitude known, it is a simple matter to determine the 
writing speed. Using a straight edge, line up the fre¬ 
quency of column / with the peak amplitude of column 
A and at the point of intersection in the V column, the 
maximum writing speed can be read off. The two 
dashed lines in Fig. 7-15 indicate the method of deter¬ 
mining the writing speed for the two previous ex¬ 
amples where / = 1 Me, A =■2 inches, and / = 100 kc, 
/4 = 4 cm. From the V column of Fig. 7-15, the writ¬ 
ing speeds are immediately seen from the intersections. 
Note how these points check with the calculated values. 
The nomograph can be used to find j, V, or A, as long 
as at least two of the quantities are known. 

There are two principal types of graphs in which the 
(maximum) writing speed is utilized. In one type, 
brightness of the screen is plotted against writing 
speeds, and in the other type, persistence is plotted 
against writing speeds. The latter type of graph is used 
more often, a typical example of which appears in Fig. 
7-16. This graph, which is a log-log plot, is for a long- 
persistence screen. It is usually plotted on the basis of 



WRITING SPEED 
INCHES PER MICROSECOND 

Fig. 7-16.—Persistence versus maximum writing speed char¬ 
acteristics for different constant accelerating potentials; curves 
o through c are in the order of decreasing potential. 

single sinusoidal transients at some specific amplitude 
and beam current and is useful for only one type of 
phosphor. The conditions under which each of the 
three curves was plotted are the same with the excep¬ 
tion that each represents a different accelerating poten¬ 
tial with the potential decreasing from curve a to c. 
The light conditions, upon which such measurements 
are based, are usually also given. 

Although the graph is originally plotted for a spe¬ 
cific signal amplitude, it can also be used for other sig¬ 
nal amplitudes. To do this, the writing speed must first 
be determined from the nomograph of Fig. 7-15, or 
from a single calculation of Vm = 2)rjA. Once the 
writing speed is known, the persistence time can then 
be established. For instance, for a writing speed of 
0.01 inches per microsecond, we find that, for curve h, 
the persistence is approximately 40 seconds. This 
means that, for the signal input in question, it will be 
40 seconds before the afterglow or phosphorescence 
will no longer be seen by the average eye. From this 
curve we see that, for slower writing speeds, the per¬ 
sistence period is longer. 

COMMERCIAL CATHOOE-RAY-TUBE 
SCREENS 

Although there is no final accepted standard rela¬ 
tive to cathode-ray-tube screens, there is nevertheless 
some effort made toward standardization by the manu¬ 
facturers themselves. For the same P numter, you will 
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TABLE 1 Phosphor Ratings 


Phosphor No, 

Fluorescence 

Phosphorescence 

Persistence 

Applications 

PI 

Green 

Green 

Medium 

General oscilloscope use, such as for periodic wave¬ 
form observation. 

P2 

Blue-Green 

Green or 
Yellow-Green 

Long 

General oscilloscope use, primarily suited for slow 
and medium transient phenomena. 

P3 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Medium 

General oscilloscope Tise, for periodic waveform ob¬ 
servation. 

P4 

White 

White 

Medium 

Principal use is for television picture tubes. 

PS 

Blue 

Blue 

Very Short 

Principal use in oscillography where high-speed pho¬ 
tographic recording is required. 

P6 

White 

White 

Short 

Used primarily for color television. 

P7 

Blue-White 

Greenish-Yellow 
or Yellow 

Very Long 

Used for observation of slow and medium transient 
phenomena. First used in radar. 

Pll 

Blue 

Blue 

Short 

Principal use is for photography, but for lower speeds 
and higher efficiency recordings than the P5 phosphor. 

P12 

Orange 

Orange 

Long 

Primarily used for radar. 

P14 

Purple or 

White 

Orange 

Long 

At first used for radar, but also applicable to slow and 
medium transient phenomena, shorter persistence 
than P7 screen. 

PIS 

Blue-Green and 
Ultraviolet 

Blue-Green 

Very Short 

Specifically suitable for high-speed scanning require¬ 
ments, such as flying spot scanning, because it has a 
very short near-ultraviolet fluorescence. 


find that many manufacturers classify persistence the 
same way into short, medium, or long persistence, and 
list perhaps the same fluorescent color, but the exact 
persistence time, the chemicals used for the phosphor, 
the spectral characteristics, and other factors may 
differ. The information on commercial cathode-ray- 
tube screens to be included in this section is chiefly 
based upon specific screens manufactured by two prin¬ 
cipal tube manufacturers, namely by Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc., and by Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Pho8|dior Grroupiiigs 

Phosphors for excitation by cathode rays are today 
classified into 15 general groupings, from PI to P15. 
Some of the phosphors are special typts designed dur¬ 
ing the last war primarily for radar applications, among 
which are the P7, P8, P9, PIO, P12, and P13 phos¬ 
phors. Some of these phosphors are no longer in use. 
Available information on most phosphors, including 
the fluorescent and phosphorescent color, the persist¬ 
ence rating, and the principal applications, are given 
in Table 1. 

The chemical composition of these phosphors has 
not been listed here, since it is of little practical use and 
at the date of writing is somewhat controversial. Dif¬ 
ferent manufacturers list varying compounds, of which 
some arc obsolete and no longer manufactured, while 
the exact composition of others has not been made 
available at all« 

This chart is an over-all cross section of the phos¬ 
phors as listed by leading manufacturers; an examina¬ 
tion of this table will show that the manufacturers 
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(A) Courtesy Du Mont Lobs. 



(B) 


(H) Courtesy Proc. LR.E. 


Fig. 7-17.—^Thc spectral characteristic of a typical PI phos¬ 
phor is shown in (A), while (B) contrasts the spectral char¬ 
acteristic of a PI phosphor with a visual spectral character¬ 
istic (corrected for the eye’s response). 
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themselves do not differ too much as to the funda¬ 
mental characteristics and uses. In this section, we 
will study the characteristic curves of those phosphors 
used in commercial cathode-ray tubes, including the 
P-, P2, P4, P5, P7, Pll, and PIS phosphors. This 
chart can be used for quick comparison between the 
different phosphors. The activator used, if any, is not 
listed in the chart. 

Phosphor PI 

This phosphor is one of the most commonly em¬ 
ployed today for cathode-ray-tube screens. It is used 
for general oscillographic work and is considered to 
have a high visual efficiency. Most oscilloscopes that 
are sold today normally come equipped with cathode- 
ray tubes containing PI screens. In Fig. 7-17A ap¬ 
pears the spectral characteristic of a typical PI phos¬ 
phor. The conditions under which this curve was taken 
are indicated in the figure. The maximum intensity 
occurs at about 5,225 A, which is approximately in the 
center of the green region of the visible spectrum; see 


Fig. 7-4. Since the green region extends from about 
4,900 A to 5,500 A, it is seen from Fig. 7-17A that 
most of the spectral characteristics of the PI screen 
cover this region. In Fig. 7-17B appears another spec¬ 
tral characteristic of a typical PI phosphor. This graph 
includes the visual spectral characteristic as well as the 
radiant energy characteristic. Due to the high ratio of 
the areas under each curve, the PI phosphor is seen to 
have a high luminous or visual efficiency. 

The average visual screen efficiency of a typical PI 
phosphor for accelerating potentials of 12 kilovolts and 
less is illustrated in Fig. 7-18. The conditions under 
which measurements were made for this graph are 
indicated on the drawing. Four individual curves are 
shown, each for a different beam-current rating. For 
the same accelerating potential, the screen efficiency 
decreases as the beam current increases. For example, 
at 10 kilovolts, the screen efficiency for the 10-/xa curve 
is about 3.3 foot-lamberts/jua and for the 100-/ia curve, 
the screen efficiency is only approximately 2.7 foot- 
lamberts//Lta. The amount of light output, however. 


AVERAGE VISUAL SCREEN EFFICIENCY 
F1 SCREEN 



AVERAGE HIGH VOLTAGE VISUAL SCREEN EFFICIENCY 


FI SCREEN 



ComrU$y Du Moui Ubs, 

Fig. 7-18.-*Average visual screen efficiency characteristic of 
L PI phosphor. 


Cfiurigiy Du Mont tubs. 

Fig. 7-19.—Average visual screen efficiency of a PI phosphor 
for high accelerating potentials. 
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increases. For the 10-/ia curve, the output is 33 foot- 
lamberts, whereas for the 100-fta curve, it is 270 foot- 
lamberts. The increase in light output is not in the same 
ratio as the increase in beam current. The graph of 
Fig. 7-19 is also a visual screen efficiency character¬ 
istic for phosphor PI, but it includes much higher 
accelerating voltages. Only the 10-fta, 20-/*a, and SO-fia 
curves are included in this graph. From these curves, 
it is seen that the efficiency characteristic of this screen 
is still quite linear even at higher voltages and for a 
fair range of beam current. 

PERSISTENCE CHARACTERISTIC 



Courtesy RCA 

Fig. 7-20.—The persistence characteristic of a typical PI 
phosphor. 

The persistence characteristic of a typical PI phos¬ 
phor appears in Fig. 7-20. This curve, which is drawn 
on semilog graph paper, readily indicates the medium 
persistence rating of this phosphor. From the curve, 
we notice that the relative brightness has decreased to 
roughly 10 per cent of its maximum value in 20 milli¬ 
seconds and to about one per cent in 70 milliseconds. 


AVERAGE CHARACTERISTICS OF PHOSPHOR N® I 



Fig. 7-21.—Luminous intensity characteristic of PI phosphor 
as a function of the accelerating potential. 


The graph of Fig. 7-21 illustrates the luminous in¬ 
tensity output in candlepower per square centimeter of 
phosphor surface area with respect to the accelerating 
potential (which in this case was the second-anode 
voltage). Each of the four curves shown on this graph 
was plotted for a different average value of second- 
anode current per square centimeter of phosphor area. 
It is seen that for a constant value of second-anode 
current, the candlepower output per unit area in¬ 
creases with an increase in second-anode voltage. For 
example, using the curve we find that, for second- 
anode voltage of 6 kilovolts, the luminous intensity is 
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Comrt€fy RCA 

Fig. 7-72 .—Luminous intensity characteristic of PI phosphor 
as a function of the second-anode current per square centimeter. 

0.045 candlepower per square centimeter and, at 13 
kilovolts, the luminous intensity is about 0.163 candle- 
power per square centimeter. 

With the second-anode current per unit area plotted 
against the candlepower per unit area for the same 
phosphor and with the second-anode voltage as the 
parameter, a different set of curves results. A typical 
set of these curves is shown in Fig. 7-22. Examination 
of these curves reveals that, for a given second-anode 
voltage, the luminous intensity output increases with 
an increase in second-anode current. 



Courtesy Du Mont Lobs. 

Fig 7-23 —Typical spectral characteristic for P2 phosphor. 


Phonphor P2 

The P2 phosphor has a blue-green fluorescent color 
and a green or yellow-green phosphorescent color with 
a long persistence Because of its long persistence, this 
phosphor IS chiefly suitable for the observation of 
transient phenomena having medium writing rates. A 
typical spectral characteristic for this phosphor is 
shown in Fig. 7-23. The conditions under which this 
curve was measured are indicated on the drawing. The 



Ctmrtooy Proe. LR.S, 

Fig. 7-24.—Persistence characteristics of typical P2 phosphor 
for three different time intervals. 
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Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 
Fig. 7-25.—Short-pcrsistcnce characteristic of P2 phosphor. 

maximum relative intensity occurs at a wavelength of 
about 5,200 A, which is approximately in the center 
of the green region of the visible spectrum. The rela¬ 
tive intensity at the lower wavelengths is sufficiently 
high, due to the broad slope and slight hump of the 
characteristic, to impart also a blue fluorescent color. 
At 4,600 A the relative intensity is still 40 per cent of 
maximum, and this wavelength falls approximately in 


the middle of the blue region of the spectrum. This ex¬ 
plains the blue-green fluorescent color of this phosphor. 

Some of the blue-green color also persists during the 
time after the excitation voltage is removed, but only 
for a short period. If a suitable filter is placed across 
the face of the tube to filter out the long-persistence 
phosphorescent color (yellow-green), the only after¬ 
glow that will be present is the short-persistence blue- 
green color. Under such conditions, this screen can 
also be used for general visual observation and photog¬ 
raphy where a short-persistence screen is required. 

In Fig. 7-24 is a curve illustrating a persistence 
characteristic of a typical P2 phosphor. Because of the 
long persistence of this phosphor, the curve is shown 
with the time scale (X-axis) divided into three sec¬ 
tions. From this curve, we see that after about 0.05 
seconds (50 milliseconds) the relative brilliance has 
decreased to approximately one per cent of maximum 
and after ten seconds the relative brilliance is decreased 
to about 0.02 per cent of maximum. In Fig. 7-25 is a 
persistence characteristic of another typical P2 screen, 
but this characteristic is only for the early part of the 


AVCfUOe VISUAC SCACEN CFFtCICNCY 
P2 SCMECM 



Courtaay Du Mani Labs. 

Fig* 7-26.*~Average visual screen efficiency of a P2 phosphor 
as a function of the ai^erating potential. 
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Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 7-27.—^Average visual screen efficiency of P2 phosphor 
for high accelerating potentials. 
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decay. From this chart, we see that after about 8,000 
microseconds (8 milliseconds) the brightness has de¬ 
creased to about 3 per cent of its maximum value. 

The visual screen efficiency of a typical P2 phos¬ 
phor is indicated in Figs. 7-26 and 7-27. The graph of 
Fig. 7-26 is for accelerating potentials of 12 kilovolts 
and less, while that for Fig, 7-27 includes accelerating 
potentials to 30 kilovolts. Each curve in these draw¬ 
ings is plotted for a fixed value of beam current. From 
these curves, it is apparent that there is a great drop in 
efficiency with increase in screen current. 

For long-persistence screens, it is generally useful 
to include a graph of writing-speed characteristics. The 
persistence versus writing speed of a typical P2 phos¬ 
phor is indicated in Fig. 7-28, All curves in this graph 
were plotted under the input condition of single sinu¬ 
soidal transients that had a 2-inch peak-to-peak ampli¬ 
tude. The cathode-ray tube used to plot this graph was 
a Du Mont type SRP2A and the measured accelerating 
anode current (i.e., anode number 3, the intensifier 
electrode) was 13 microamperes. The abscissa or 
X-axis is calibrated in frequency (cycles per second) 


as well as writing speeds (inches per microsecond). 
The frequency and writing-rate scales line up as shown 
in the graph only for the case of a 2-inch peak-to-peak 
amplitude. For this signal amplitude, the persistence 
and writing speeds can be determined directly from 
the graph for any frequency. For other values of am¬ 
plitude, the nomograph of Fig. 7-15 would have to be 
used to determine the writing speed at any one fre¬ 
quency. Once this writing speed is known, the per¬ 
sistence can be taken from the graph, all other things 
being the same. 

You will notice that four curves are shown in Fig. 
7-28, each for a different combination of accelerating 
potential in kilovolts (third-anode voltage) and am¬ 
bient light conditions in foot-candles. By ambient light, 
we mean the light level surrounding the cathode-ray 
tube. From these curves we see that for an increase in 
ambient light (in this case from no ambient light or 
complete darkness to 0.1 foot-candles of light) the per¬ 
sistence time for any given writing speed decreases. It 
is also seen that for a given ambient light level, the 
persistence time increases with increase in accelerating 
potential. 



CawrUfiy Du Mont Lobt, 

Fig. 7-28.—Persistence versus writing-rate characteristics of a P2 phosphor for different ambient light conditions and accelerat¬ 
ing potentials. 
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At a writing speed of 0.01 inch per microsecond, at 
no ambient light, the persistence of this phosphor at 
16,000 volts accelerating potential is about 1,000 sec¬ 
onds, whereas at 3,000 volts it is about 250 seconds, a 
difference of 750 seconds, or a 75 per cent reduction in 
persistence. With some ambient light, the percentage 
decrease for the same accelerating potentials is even 
more pronounced. At an ambient light of 0.1 foot- 
candles and a writing speed of 0.01 inches per second, 
the persistence for a 16,000-volt accelerating potential 
will be about 37 seconds, whereas for 3,000 volts the 
persistence time is about 3.5 seconds, a difference of 
33.5 seconds or about a 90 per cent reduction in time. 
The graph can also be used the other way, that is, for 
a desired persistence, the required writing speed under 
different conditions of accelerating potential and am¬ 
bient light can be determined. Whatever the case may 
be, it is evident from these graphs that, for increasing 
writing speed, the persistence decreases. 

Phosphor P4 

The P4 phosphor is employed primarily in television 
picture tubes. It lias a white fluorescence and phos¬ 
phorescence with a medium persistence. White light 
is not an individual color but is a mixture of various 
colors in the visible spectrum. This is evident from a 
typical spectral characteristic of a P4 phosphor, as 
shown in Fig. 7-29. In order to cover most of the spec¬ 
trum, the curve has to be made quite broad. To accom¬ 
plish this, more than one phosphor is usually employed 
as the screen material, each having a different spectral 
characteristic. The combination of these individual 
characteristics produces the desired curve, similar to 
that of Fig. 7-29. From this curve it is seen that there 
is enough relative energy from wavelengths as low as 
4,200 A to wavelengths as high as 6,600 A to cover all 
the colors of the spectrum. 



# Courtesy Du Mont Lobs, 

Fig. 7-29.—S^ctral characteristic of a P4 phosphor, show¬ 
ing two peaks within the visible spectrum. 
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Courtesy Du Mont Lobs. 

Fig. 7-30.—Average visual screen efficiency of a P4 phosphor 
as a function of accelerating potential. 

The average visual screen efficiency characteristic 
of a typical P4 screen for a number of different beam 
currents is illustrated in Fig. 7-30. This graph is for 
accelerating potentials of 12 kilovolts and less. The 
brightness is, of course, greater for higher beam cur¬ 
rents, but again the efficiency decreases with increasing 
beam current. 

The visual highlight brightness characteristics of a 
typical P4 phosphor for different values of accelerating 
potential and for three varying raster sizes are indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 7-31 A, B, and C. The different accelerat¬ 
ing potentials used are 10,000,12,000, and 15,000volts, 
respectively, as indicated on the graphs. The dimen¬ 
sions (in inches) of the three different size rasters used 
are also indicated on the graphs; they may be taken to 
represent different screen sizes of television receivers. 
From these graphs, we immediately see that, as the 
accelerating potential increases, the brightness also 
increases for any one curve (i.e., at any raster size) 
and any given value of anode current. It is also evident 
that as the size of the raster increases, the highlight 
brightness for any one value of anode current de¬ 
creases, 
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Fig. 7-31.—Visual highlight bright¬ 
ness characteristics of a P4 phosphor; 
curve (A) was obtained for an acceler¬ 
ating potential of 10,000 volts, (B) for 
12,000 volts, and (C) for 15,000 volts. 
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AVERAGE CHARACTERISTICS OF PHOSPHOR Na4 


NOTE : THC$C CURVES ARE GENERAL FOR CATHOOE-RAV 
tyres having phosphor NS4. APPLICATION 
OF THESE CURVES, THEREFORE, DEPENDS ON THE 
THE MAXIMUM RATINGS OF SPECIFIC TYPES. 


Fig. 7-32.--Avcrage luminous inten> 
sity of a typical P4 phosphor as a func¬ 
tion of the accelerating potential. 



HIGH-VOLTAGE ELECTRODE (ANODE NS2) VOLTS 
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AVCRACe CHARACTERISTICS OF PHOSPHOR N£4 


note:THESE CURVES ARE GENERAL FOR CATHODE-RAY 
TYPES HAVING PHOSPHOR N2 4. APPLICATION 
OF THESE CURVES, THEREFORE, DEPENDS ON THE 
MAXIMUM RATINGS OF SPECIFIC TYPES. 


Fig. 7-33.—^Average luminous inten¬ 
sity of a typical P4 phosphor as a func¬ 
tion of the second-anode current 
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Courtesy Du Mont Labs, 

Fig. 7-34.—spectral characteristic of a typical P5 phosphor. 


Average characteristics of a typical P4 phosphor 
appear in Figs. 7-32 and 7-33. The curves of Fig. 7-32 
show luminous intensity in candlepower per square 
centimeter versus the accelerating potential (in this 
case the second-anode voltage) for different values of 
second-anode current per unit screen area. The ab- 
sicissa of the graph in Fig. 7-33 is the second-anode 
current per square centimeter and the changing param¬ 
eter is the second-anode voltage. 



Cowrtisy RCA 

Fi^. 7-35.—Persistence characteristic of a P5 phosphor, 
showing the decay curve to 1 per cent of maximum brightness. 
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Courtesy Du Mont Labs, 

Fig. 7-36.—The average visual screen efficiency corrected for 
eye response is shown in (A) for a P5 phosphor, while the 
screen efficiency not corrected for the eye's response of the 
same phosphor is shown in (B). 
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Phosphor P5 

The P5 phosphor has a blue fluorescence and a very 
short persistence. This latter feature makes this phos¬ 
phor suitable for photographic recording even when 
the film is moving at very high speeds. The spectral 
characteristic of a typical P5 phosphor is shown in Fig. 
7-34. Since the blue part of the visible spectrum ex¬ 
tends from about 4,300 A to 4,900 A, it is readily evi¬ 
dent from this spectral characteristic of the PS phos¬ 
phor that blue will lx* the prominent fluorescent color. 

The very short persistence of this phosphor is best 
characterized by the graph of Fig. 7-35. From this 
graph, we see that for the particular PS phosphor for 
which it was plotted, after about 17.5 microseconds, 
the relative brightness has already decreased to 10 per 
cent of its maximum value, and in double that time, 
that is, in about 35 microseconds, the brightness will 
have decreased to one per cent. 

In Fig. 7-36 appear two screen efficiency curves, 
plotted for accelerating j)()lentials under 12 kilovolts. 
That at (A) gives the average visual screen efficiency, 
measured with a photoelectric meter which is corrected 
for the eye, while part (B) does not have any eye cor¬ 
rection. From these two graphs, we can readily see 
that the comparative screen efficiency wdth eye correc¬ 
tion is much less than that without eye correction. For 
example, for the 10-/Aa curve at a potential of 12 kilo¬ 
volts, the visual screen efficiency, from graph (A), is 
0.235 foot-lamherts//ia, whereas for the same curve 
without eye correction, from graph (B), the efficiency 
is 0.635 foot-lamberts/)uia. In terms of percentage, there 


is less of a drop in screen efficiency at the higher accel¬ 
erating potentials, as the beam current is decreased, 
for the graph with eye correction than there is for the 
graph without eye correction. For example, for the 
10-/Aa and 100-/uia curves, at 12 kilovolts, the visual 
screen efficiency of graph (A) decreases from 0.235 
to 0.197 foot-lamberts/jita, or approximately 16 per 
cent, whereas for graph (B) the screen efficiency de- 
crea.ses from 0.635 to 0.485 foot-lamberts//ia, or alx)ut 
31 per cent. 

Fig. 7-37 gives the average characteristic of lumi¬ 
nous intensity in millicandlepower per square centi¬ 
meter versus the second-anode voltage (accelerating 
potential) of a typical P5 phosphor. Each curve is for 
a specific value of second-anode current per unit screen 
area as indicated. Note that the luminous intensity for 
this type of phosphor is lower than that of the previous 
phosphors for the same voltage and current ratings. 
The curves of Fig. 7-38 are average characteristics of 
luminous intensity versus second-anode current per 
square centimeter of screen area. Each curve in this 
graph is based on a different second-anode voltage. 

Phosphor P7 

The P7 phosphor is a cascaded screen of very long 
persistence. Its uses are similar to that of the P2 screen 
except that the persistence of the P7 screen is some- 
wliat longer. The fluorescent and phosphorescent color 
of the 1^7 screen may vary somewhat according to what 
is the exact chemical makeup as produced by the dif¬ 
ferent manufacturers. Most P7 screens have a bluish 


AVERAGE CHARACTERISTICS OP PHOSPHOR NSS 


Fig. 7-37.—Average luminous inten¬ 
sity characteristics for a P5 phosphor as 
a function of the accelerating potential. 


NOTE ’. THESE CURVES ARE GENERAL FOR CATHODE-RAY 
TYPES HAVING PHOSPHOR NfS. APPLICATION 
OF THESE CURVES, THEREFORE,DEPENDS ON THE 
MAXIMUM RATINGS OF SPECIFIC TYPES. 
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AVERAGE CHARACTERISTICS OF PHOSPHOR Nf5 


NOTE : THESE CURVES ARC GENERAL FOR CATHODE-RAY 
TYPES HAVING PHOSPHOR NAS. APPLICATION 

or these curves, thcreforc. depends on the 

MAXIMUM RATINGS OF SPECIFIC TYPES. 
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Fig. 7-38.—Average luminous inten¬ 
sity characteristics for a PS phosphor as 
a function of the second-anode current. 


Courttsy RCA 


fluorescent color and a yellowish or greenish-yellow 
phosphorescent color. After excitation, the bluish 
color persists for only a short interval of time. 


To indicate how spectral characteristics of this phos¬ 
phor may vary with different manufacturers, the two 

SPECTRAL-ENERGY EMISSION CHARACTERISTIC 



Courtesy RCA 

Fig. 7-39.—Spectral energy characteristic for a typical P7 
phosphor, showing two peaks, with the maximum sensitivity 
in the yellow region. 


different P7 spectral characteristics are included here. 
Fig. 7-39 shows the spectral characteristic for the P7 
phosphor manufactured by RCA. Note that two peaks 
exist in this curve, but that maximum sensitivity oc¬ 
curs at about 4,300 A, in the blue region of the spec¬ 
trum, while the other peak, which is about 77 per cent 
of maximum energy, occurs at a wavelength of about 
5,600 A in the yellow region of the spectrum. Curve a 
in Fig. 7-40 is the spectral characteristic of the P7 
screen manufactured by Du Mont. The two peaks oc¬ 
cur in approximately the same region of the spectrum 
as in Fig. 7-39, but for curve a of Fig. 7-40, the maxi¬ 
mum intensity occurs at the second peak (yellow part 
of the spectrum), rather than at the first peak. The re¬ 
sultant fluorescence as stated by each manufacturer is, 
however, the same bluish color. 



Courtesy Du Mont Lobs. 

Fig. 7-40.—Spectral energy characteristic of the Du Mont 
P7 phosphor with and without yellow filter; compare this char¬ 
acteristic with the one shown in Fig. 7-39 for an RCA type P7 
phosphor. 
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PCRSISTENCe CHARACTERISTIC 
OF PHOSPHOR NM7 



Fig. 7-41.—Typical persistence characteristic of a P7 phosphor. 


Curve b of Fig. 7-40 is the resulting spectral char¬ 
acteristic of the Du Mont P7 phosphor when a yellow 
filter is used. Note that by use of this filter the light of 
lower wavelengths, 5,000 A and below, is cut out. The 
reverse effect can be had if a blue filter is used instead 
of the yellow one. 

An average persistence characteristic of a typical P7 
phosphor appears in Fig. 7-41. It is log-log plot (that 
is, botli scales are logarithmic), with the ordinate or 
K-axis calibrated in brightness values of millifoot- 
lamberts. The conditions under which this graph was 
plotted are indicated on the drawing. The relative 
brightness for the later stages of decay time of this 
phosphor, for somewhat different conditions of opera¬ 
tion than those indicated in Fig. 7-41, is plotted in Fig. 
7-42. Although only three individual curves are shown 
in this latter graph, note that two other curves for 
other stipulated conditions, would fall midway between 
curves 1 and 2, and 2 and 3, respectively. 

The writing-rate characteristic for the Du Mont P7 
phosphor for the same accelerating voltage and ambient 
light conditions, as previously shown in Fig. 7-28 for 
the P2 screen, appears in Fig. 7-43, with the exception, 
of course, that a 5RP7A tube is used. Both the graph 
of Fig. 7-28 and that of Fig. 7-43 are plotted to the 
same scales. 
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Fig. 7-42.—Typical persistence characteristics of a P7 phos¬ 
phor under various conditions of final anode voltage. 


Phosphor Pll 

The Pll phosphor is similar to the P5 phosphor, 
having a blue fluorescence and a short persistence. It 
is also useful for photographic work, but, having a 
somewhat higher persistence than the PS phosphor, it 
cannot be used at very high film speeds. The Pll phos¬ 
phor has a high brightness characteristic. A typical 
spectral characteristic of a Pll phosphor appears in 
Fig. 7-44 for a fixed accelerating voltage and beam 
current per unit area. It is seen that the highest inten¬ 
sity occurs at wavelengths well within the blue region 
of the visible spectrum. 
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Fig. 7-43,—Writing-rate characteristics for the Du Mont P7 phosphor, using a 5RP7A tube. Courtesy Du Mont Labs, 


A typical persistence characteristic of the PI 1 phos¬ 
phor appears in Fig. 7-45. This characteristic is a log- 
log plot of relative brightness versus time in milli¬ 
seconds. Comparison between this persistence char¬ 
acteristic and that for phosphor P5 (see Fig. 7-35) 
will readily show that the P5 phosphor has a consid¬ 
erably shorter persistence than the Pll phosphor. 
From Fig. 7-35, we see that after about 40 microsec¬ 
onds, the relative brightness will have decreased to less 
than one per cent of the maximum brightness, whereas 
for phosphor Pll, Fig. 7-45, at 40 microseconds (that 
is, at 0.04 millisecond), the relative brightness has 
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Fig. 7-44.—Typical spectral characteristic of a Pll phosphor. 
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AVERAGE VISUAL SCREEN EFFICIENCY 
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ACCELERATING POTENTIAL . KILOVOLTS 

Courtety Du Mont Labs, 


Fig. 7-46.—Curves representing average screen efficiencies of a Pll phosphor; (A) and (B) are for low accelerating voltages, 
with (A) taking into account eye correction; (C) and (D) arc for high acceleration voltages, with (C) taking into account eye 
correction. 
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only decreased to about 70 per cent of its maximum 
value. For phosphor Pll, it will take about 1.1 milli¬ 
seconds (1,100 microseconds) before the relative 
brightness will have decreased to one per cent of 
maximum. 

A series of average screen-efficiency characteristics 
for a typical Pll phosphor is illustrated in Fig. 7-46. 
Graphs (A) and (B) are for low accelerating voltages 
(below 12 kilovolts) and graphs (C) and (D) are for 
higher accelerating voltages, to about 30 kilovolts. 
From the conditions under which each graph has been 
plotted, you will note that graphs (A) and (C) are 
for average visual screen efficiencies, that is, they take 
into account eye correction, while graphs (B) and (D) 
do not correct for the response of the human eye. As in 
the previous average screen-efficiency curves, the vis¬ 
ual efficiency is much less than the uncorrected effi¬ 
ciency. 

Phosphor P15 

The PI5 phosphor is a relatively new screen mate¬ 
rial as compared to the other phosphors. This phosphor 
has a very short persistence and fluoresces blue-green 
and near ultraviolet. The latter region, of course, is not 
visible. The fluorescent characteristics of a typical PIS 
phosphor appear in Fig. 7-47. Note that there are two 
peaks in this curve, the higher peak (maximum en¬ 
ergy) occurring at a wavelength of about 3,900 A, and 
the smaller peak (at 78 per cent of maximum energy) 
occurring at about 5,000 A. The trough between the 
two peaks occurs at 4,300 A, which is the upper wave¬ 
length end of the violet part of the spectrum. The spec¬ 
tral bandwidth about the first peak, for radiant energy 
about 12 per cent of maximum, extends between 3,700 
A to 4,300 A, which is within the ultraviolet and violet 
part of the spectrum. Since wavelengths around 4,000 
A are practically nonvisible, only an infinitesimal 
amount of visible light is contributed by this part of 
the spectral characteristic. The remainder of the spec¬ 
tral characteristic falls primarily in the blue and green 
regions of the spectrum, which is the fluorescent and 
phosphorescent color of the phosphor. 

As mentioned, the over-all persistence of this screen 
is very short, but the violet and ultraviolet part of the 
energy has an even shorter persistence than the blue- 
green portion of the spectrum. This extremely short 
persistence of the violet and ultraviolet light makes the 
phosphor suitable for high-speed scanning require¬ 
ments. In fact, the PIS phosphor is used in flying-spot 
cathode-ray tubes (such as RCA type 5WP1S, ex¬ 
plained in Chapter 21), where the violet and ultraviolet 
radiation is primarily used. By restricting operation to 


SPECTRAL-ENERCY EMISSION CHARACTERISTIC 



Courtesy RCA 

Fig. 7-47.—Spectral characteristic of a PI5 phosphor. 

this radiation, blurring or trailing in the reproduced 
picture is reduced a great deal. 

Comparison oi Phosphors 

It is often desirable to compare different screens by 
plotting the same characteristics of each screen on one 
graph. Some of the characteristics which are often 
compared are the persistence, writing rate, and screen 
efficiency. In this section, we will illustrate a few of 
these graphs which have been published in different 
periodicals. For further comparative information about 
these phosphors, it is suggested that the bibliography 
be consulted. 

Comparison oi Persistence Characteristics 

The graph of Fig. 7-48 compares the persistence 
characteristics of PI, P2, and PS type phosphors which 
have medium-, long-, and short-persistence ratings, 
respectively.® The graph is a plot of relative brilliance 
on a logarithmic scale to decay time in seconds on a 
linear scale. From this graph, curve C, which is for 

•Perkins, T. B., and Kaufman, H. W,, ''Luminescent mate¬ 
rials for cathode-ray tubes," Proc. LRM,, voL 23, p. 1329, No¬ 
vember, 1935. 
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CowrUsy Proc, I.R.E. 

Fig. 7-48.—Comparison of persistence characteristics; curve 
A for PI phosphor, curve B for P2 phosphor, and curve C for 
P5 phosphor. 

phosphor P5, appears to decrease to one per cent of 
maximum brilliance in zero time. Actually this de¬ 
crease, as noted on the graph, occurs in about 30 micro¬ 
seconds (0,00003 seconds), but it cannot be accurately 
plotted on the time scale used. The long-persistence 
characteristic of the P2 screen first becomes evident 
after about 0.0005 seconds, since the relative brilliance 
of the curve decreases very slowly after this time. 

Comparison ot Average Light Output 

The graph of Fig. 7-49 compares the light output, 
calibrated in foot-lamberts, of a PI and a P2 screen at 
different values of accelerating potential."^ Both curves 
were plotted under the same conditions, that is, a 30- 
line, 2- by 2-inch raster was used in each type screen ; 
the beam current was 10 /la, and the curves are cor¬ 
rected for visual observation. Du Mont types 5RP1A 
and 5RP2A cathode-ray tubes were used for the plot 
of these curves. The cross-over point between the two 
curves that occurs at low voltages is shown in enlarged 
form in the upper left-hand comer of the drawing. 

Comparison of these two curves at high accelerating 
potentials tells us that the P2 screen has a greater light 

^Fcldt, Rm ""An all purpose screen for high-voltage cathode- 
ray tubes,*" The Oscillographer, vol. 9, p. 3, July-August, 1947. 



Courtesy Du Monf Lobs. 

Fig. 7-49.—Comparison of light output of a PI and P2 screen. 


output than the PI screen. For example, at 20 kv, the 
P2 screen has an output of 72 foot-lamberts, whereas 
the PI has an output of 58 foot-lamberts, a difference 
of 14 foot-lamberts. At 2.5 kv, the light output from 
both screens is about the same, approximately 5.5 foot- 
lamberts. Below 2.5 kv, the PI screen has a greater 
light output. Remember, however, that the PI screen 
has a medium persistence, and that the P2 screen has 
a long persistence. 

Comparison of Screen Efhciencies 
While on the subject of comi^aring PI and P2 phos¬ 
phors, let us compare their screen efficiencies (in foot- 
lamberts//ia) with respect to the frequency of the ap¬ 
plied signal. This graph is illustrated in Fig. 7-50. The 
intensifier-electrode voltage for the 5RP tubes used 
was 30 kv and its current drain was 75 fia. The second- 
anode voltage was 4.5 kv. A two-cycle pattern meas¬ 
uring 4 by 4 cm was used for the measurement. This 



Fig. 7-50.—Comparison of screen efficiencies of a PI and P2 
phosphor. 
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Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 7-51.—Comparison of the writing-rate characteristics of 5LP2 and 5LP7 cathode-ray tubes, beam current of 10 fiSL. 


graph tells us that, for increasing signal frequencies, 
the screen efficiency of the P2 phosphor will increase 
at a greater rate than that of the PI phosphor. 

Comparison of Persistence versus 
Writing-Speed Characteristics 

The writing-speed characteristic of long-persistence 
screens is very useful. Comparison of these character¬ 
istics for long-persistence screens is helpful in deter¬ 
mining which one is best suited for the study of single 
transient phenomena. Two graphs will be studied here, 
both comparing the P2 and P7 long-persistence 
screens. All curves to be illustrated are plots of actual 
experiments. 

The graph of Fig. 7-51 illustrates the writing-rate 
characteristics at the low accelerating potential of 1,100 
volts.® A 5LP2 and a 5LP7 cathode-ray tube were used 
in a Du Mont type 208-B oscilloscope for the tests. The 
same signal amplitude (2 cm peak-to-peak) and beam 
current (10 fia) were used for all curves. The upper 
two curves were measured in total darkness, whereas 
the two bottom curves were measured under an am¬ 
bient light condition of 0.1 foot-candles. For fre¬ 
quencies above about 35 cps, the cross-over point, the 
P2 phosphor for either light condition, has a longer 
persistence than the P7 at any one frequency or writing 
rate. Below 35 cps, or below a writing speed of about 2 
meters per second, the P7 phosphor is somewhat su¬ 
perior. 

^Feldt, R., ''Luminescent screens for cathode-ray osdllc^- 
raphy," The Oscillographer, vol. 11, pp. 8-9, April-June, 1949. 


The other graph appears in Fig. 7-52. Eight differ¬ 
ent curves appear on this graph. Each is measured for 
a 2-cm peak-to-peak signal amplitude and a beam cur¬ 
rent of 13 fia. A 5RP2 and a 5RP7 cathode-ray tube 
were used for this experiment. The four curves start¬ 
ing at the upper part of the persistence scale were 
measured in total darkness, and the bottom four curves 
were measured with the ambient light being 0.1 foot- 
candles. These curves are for higher accelerating po¬ 
tentials than those shown in Fig. 7-51. In each group 
of four curves, two were plotted with an accelerating 
potential of 3,000 volts (intensifier electrode), and the 
other two at a potential of 16,000 volts. 

From this latter graph, as well as from the previous 
one, we find that the ambient light conditions greatly 
influence the persistence of the phosphors. From Fig. 
7-52, it is evident that at higher accelerating poten¬ 
tials, the persistence of the P2 screen is lower than that 
of the P7 at low frequencies, while it becomes greater 
than that of the P7 screen at considerably higher fre¬ 
quencies. For example, in total darkness, the P7 screen 
at 16,000 volts has a longer persistence than the P2 
screen for all frequencies up to 100 kc, but at 3,000 
volts and the same light conditions, the persistence of 
the P7 screen is greater only for frequencies up to 
2,500 cps. This is immediately evident from the cross¬ 
over points of the upper group of curves. For ambient 
light conditions of 0.1 foot-candles, however, the cross¬ 
over points for accelerating potentials of 16,000 and 
3,000 volts occur at frequencies of about 26 and 1.7 kc, 
respectively. This means that the P2 phosphor has a 
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XT’ n c'l i- Courtesy Du Mont Labs, 

Fig, 7-52.—Comparison of the writing-rate characteristics of 5RP2 and 5RP7 cathode-ray tubes, beam current of 13 /a. 


longer persistence than the P7 phosphor at frequencies 
higher than those for the same conditions of operation. 

A general over-all comparison of the P2 and P7 
phosphors for the observation of single transients 
shows that the F2 phosphor has a better persistence at 
higher frequencies, whereas the P7 phosphor has a 
better persistence at lower frequencies, 

SPECIAL PURPOSE SCREENS 

Production of television picture tubes having im¬ 
proved brightness and contrast is one primary aim of 
cathode-ray-tube manufacturers. To accomplish this 
and other goals, manufacturers concentrate their ef¬ 
forts on improving the screens of cathode-ray tubes. 
In this section, we will study some of these special 
screens, including metal-backed screens, “black"’ or 
“dark” faced tubes, and the “skiatron” or “dark-trace” 
screen phosphor, 

M9tcd«BaclMd Sctmiui 

The following information on metal-backed screens 
is reprinted from the reference article listed in the foot- 
note.* We refer to this article because we believe it 

^Epstein, D. W., and Pcnsak, L., “Improved cathode-ray 
tubes with metal backed luminescent screens,” RCA Rev,, vol. 
7, pp. 5-10, Mardi, 1046. 


contains all the information necessary to explain how 
and why metal-backed screens help produce better 
light output. 

“One of the outstanding quests in the cathode-ray- 
tube field has been the search for means of increasing 
the brightness of the pictures on the face of the tube. 
Previous methods consisted primarily of efforts to in¬ 
crease beam power—^that is, raising the voltage and 
increasing the current by improvements in electron 
optics—as well as a search for luminescent materials 
with greater efficiency in converting beam power into 
light. The most recent step in increasing light output 
is the application of a light-reflecting metallic layer on 
the beam side of the fluorescent screen. 

“Many practical tubes with metallic layers on the 
screens were built and used as far back as 1940. How¬ 
ever, these tubes were limited to high-voltage opera¬ 
tion and the metallic layers did not possess the light- 
reflecting properties which characterize the new metal 
films. The advantages of having a thin reflecting layer 
have long been anticipated and, to a limited extent, 
observed in the laboratory. It is only recently, however, 
that methods have been developed which will make 
such tubes possible and practical. 

“Before showing how this is accomplished, it is 
worthwhile to review briefly the pertinent part of the 
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Fig. 7-53.—Conventional kinescope showing typical distribu¬ 
tion of light from a spot. 


State of affairs at the luminescent screen in a conven¬ 
tional kinescope. This is shown schematically in Fig. 
7-53. The region in the circle is a greatly magnified 
and somewhat distorted diagram of a small section of 
the tube face of which one element is fluorescing. Gen¬ 
erally, at least 50 per cent of the light generated in the 
screen is emitted towards the electron gun rn the tube. 
Another 15-25 per cent is lost by total internal reflec¬ 
tion in the glass of the tube face. Thus only about 25-35 
per cent of the total light generated is emitted in the 
forward direction to constitute the useful light output 
of the tube. It should also be pointed out here that some 
of the wasted light is harmful in that it is scattered 
back onto the screen to set a limit on possible contrast 
in the picture. There are several mechanisms for this. 
One is the back-scattering of the light which strikes the 
inside walls of the tube; although the light is largely 
absorbed by the blackening on the wall, some of it 
comes back to the screen. Another is the light from 
one portion of the screen which can illuminate other 
regions directly because of the curvature of the face. 
Some of the totally reflected trapped light in the glass 
is reflected back onto the screen and is scattered caus¬ 
ing what is kno^ as halation. 

“Fig. 7-54 shows a tube whose screen is covered with 
an electron-pervious, but light-reflecting, metallic 
layer. Now it is seen that the light which previously 
would go towardc the rear (electron gun) is reflected 
forward into the direction of viewing. Thus without 
an increase of light generated, the efficiency of conver¬ 
sion of electron beam power into useful light has been 
increased. At the same time, some of the limitations on 
contrast have been removed, that is, the back-reflected 



Fig. 7-54.—Kinescope with reflecting metallic film showing 
gain due to improved distribution of light. 


light and the effects due to curvature of the face. Ex¬ 
periments show that the large area contrast is consid¬ 
erably improved by a factor of three to ten times; the 
detail contrast, being primarily limited by halation, is 
only slightly improved. 

“The properties which this metallic layer should 
possess are: (1) it should be thin enough and of the 
right kind of metal to cause negligible absorption of 
the electron beam at the desired operating voltages; 
(2) it should be opaque, relatively smooth, and highly 
light-reflecting, so as to act as a mirror; (3) it should 
have sufficient conductivity to conduct the full beam 
current; (4) it should be strong enough to withstand 
the stresses due to effect of the focused electron beam; 

(5) it should be durable enough to be able to withstand 
the necessary subsequent processing of the tube; and 

(6) it should be of a metal that will not chemically re¬ 
act with the luminescent screen material. 

“The metal chosen to work with is aluminum, be¬ 
cause it combines properties which provide the best 
compromise in meeting the above conditions^ It is 
easily applied by evaporation and does not affect lumi¬ 
nescent screens. Its ability to meet condition (1) is in¬ 
dicated in Fig. 7-55 where there are shown a group of 
calculated curves giving the fraction of electron beam 
power that is passed by films of various thicknesses as 
a function of the initial beam voltage. It will be noticed 
that a 10,000-volt beam will retain only 15 per cent of 
its incident energy on passing through an aluminum 
film 5,000 A thick. A film 2,000 A thick will pass 57 
per cent and a film 1,000 A will pass about 77 per cent 
of the energy. If we assume that the effect of the mirror 
is to double the apparent brightness, then it is evident 
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Courtesy RCA 

Fig. 7-55.—Fraction of electron beam power passed by alu¬ 
minum film as a function of beam voltage and film thickness. 

that a tube operating at 10,000 volts and with a film 
about 3,000 A thick will show no difference from an 
unaluminized standard tube at the same voltage. It 
should be noticed, however, that a moderate increase 
in voltage causes a rapid decrease in percentage loss of 
beam energy in the film. Experience has indicated that 
the most useful range of film thickness is between 500 
A and 5,000 A. 

‘'In order for the film to be relatively smooth and 
mirror like (condition 2), it has been found possible 
to cover the fluorescent screen with a thin film of or¬ 
ganic material stretched over the crystals like a blanket. 
This provides a smooth surface upon which the alu¬ 
minum can be evaporated. If such an intermediate film 
is not present, the aluminum will be broken up on evap¬ 
oration so that it will not have its reflecting properties 
nor will it be continuous and conducting in the thick¬ 
nesses necessary for low voltage operation. In order to 
obtain conductivity without the organic film it would 
be necessary to evaporate five to ten times as much 
aluminum as is now necessary. This is why previous 
metallized screen tubes were restricted to high voltage 
operation. 

‘•These earlier tubes were aluminized in order to 
avoid undesirable effects due to poor secondary emis¬ 


sion from the screen. It can readily be shown that if 
one tries to operate tubes at a voltage such that the 
secondary emission ratio from the screen (ratio of sec¬ 
ondary electrons to primary electrons) is less than one 
to one, the screen will accumulate sufficient charge to 
slow up approaching electrons to a velocity at which 
the secondary emission is unity. This means that the 
screen is effectively operating at a voltage that may be 
considerably less than that applied to the tube. This is 
known as the “sticking*' effect and is almost entirely 
corrected by providing a conducting layer over the 
screen. The new method of providing an aluminum 
film makes possible the correction of the effects due to 
secondary emission difficulties in tubes operating in 
the voltage range in which kinescopes are now oper¬ 
ated. Thus the choice of luminescent materials for the 
screen is enlarged and improved techniques for apply¬ 
ing these screens to the tube face are made available. 

“This aluminum film also provides a new line of 
attack on the old television tube problem of ion spot. 
Ions can be completely stopped by a film of aluminum 
that will readily pass electrons. Experience with tubes 
in the laboratory has shown that, with the right set of 
conditions such as proper aluminum thickness and rea¬ 
sonably low gas pressure, tubes can be made which will 
show no ion spot at normal operating voltages. 



Courtesy RCA 

Fig. 7-56.—^Variation of efficiency with applied voltage of 
12-inch tubes, one aluminized. 
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“Among other advantages of the aluminum film are 
the protection of the phosphor during processing and 
life, and the improvement of the stability of the pattern 
with regard to displacement due to surface leakages on 
the face of the tube such as are produced if one touches 
the face of an operating kinescope. 

“Fig. 7-56 gives the efficiency in candle power per 
watt as a function of applied voltage and at a fixed 
beam current obtained for two laboratory-made 12- 
inch tubes, identical except that one was aluminized. 
These curves are typical of measurements made on a 
number of tubes. It is to be noted that at the lower 
voltages the unaluminized tube has the higher effi¬ 
ciency whereas above the cross-over voltage the alu¬ 
minized tul^ has the higher efficiency. The cross-over 
voltage which is controlled by the aluminum thickness 
is primarily dictated by such considerations as oper¬ 
ating voltage and ion spot elimination. As seen from 
Fig. 7-56, the increase in efficiency above the cross¬ 
over voltage is quite considerable; for luminescent 
screens with poor secondary emission characteristics, 
the gain may be considerably greater than that shown 
on the figure.** 

Dark-Faced Tubes 

One of the biggest problems in television picture 
tubes is the attainment of proper brightness and con¬ 
trast to satisfy the viewer. With ordinary picture tubes, 
the viewer sees the screen through the glass face of the 
tube as a light surface having a whitish appearance. In 
the reproduction of a picture, the electron beam when 
it strikes the screen causes radiant energy to be re¬ 
leased, and hence light output results. This means that 
those sections of the screen that are hit by the beam 
produce the light output, whereas the remaining sec¬ 
tions of the screen act as background. For a good pic¬ 
ture, that is, for proper contrast, the background 
should be dark compared to the brightened portions. 
The background can never be darker than the normal 
appearance of the screen when it is not luminescent. 

Since the dark portions or the background of the 
picture have a light shade which cannot be made 
darker, the brighlfhess of the illuminated portions of 
the screen has to be increased to improve the contrast. 
The need for excellent contrast is pronounced when 
small details of the picture are to be observed or when 
there is a high ambient light level which will cause an 
effective reduction in light output from the tube. An¬ 
other factor which causes loss of contrast is halation, 
that is, light which is reflected back to the screen from 
the inside face of the tube. Special filters of various 
types have been used in the past to help increase con¬ 


trast, primarily by eliminating the glare caused by 
high ambient-light conditions. 

If a filter could be designed whereby the loss in con¬ 
trast due to high ambient light and halation can be 
diminished, while at the same time darkening the ap¬ 
pearance of the face of the tube, we would have an ex¬ 
cellent means of increasing the contrast without having 
to increase the brightness. Today such systems do 
exist which, though differing in construction and de¬ 
sign, all essentially increase the contrast of the tube. 
Picture tubes that employ any one of these designs are 
known by various names, among which the “black** 
tube and “dark-face** tubes are common. Other names, 
generally trademarks, are applied to specific designs. 

One of the first designs used to accomplish this effect 
was a special glass that possessed many properties de¬ 
sirable for use as the face of the picture tube. Metal- 
type cathode-ray-tube construction was used, with the 
exception of the face of the tube. The glass was light 
absorbing and appeared much darker than ordinary 
tubes. Therefore, by virtue of these qualities, the high 
ambient light will l)e partially absorbed, and halation 
is reduced, as well as the useful rays producing the de¬ 
sired light output. 

It may be asked at this point how beneficial such a 
glass can be, since some of the useful rays themselves 
are lost. From the previous discussion on metal-backed 
screens, we remember that 15 to 25 per cent of the total 
light output produced is lost due to internal reflections 
in the glass face (i.e. halation), and that only about 25 
to 35 per cent of the total light is useful. Comparing 
these two figures, we see that the useful light output is 
only about 10 per cent higher than that causing hala¬ 
tion. Now, if we reduce halation by twice as much as 
we reduce the useful light, the ratio of useful light to 
halation will be considerably improved, resulting in 
better contrast. It is easily seen that the light causing 
halation has to travel through the light-absorbing glass 
twice, once in the forward direction and then back to 
the screen (after reflection), while the useful light 
passes through the glass only once. Hence, the light 
causing halation is reduced twice as much as the useful 
light. The result is an over-all effective gain in useful 
light output without recourse to increased brightness. 
The dark appearance of the tube face further improves 
the contrast, because the light portions appear brighter 
against a darker background. 

Another method of improving the contrast employs 
a special crystalline material, which is very finely 
coated over the outside face of the tube. This crystal¬ 
line material is polarized and later covered with a pro¬ 
tective coating. As far as is known, this type of tube 
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primarily reduces glare and hence loss of contrast due 
to ambient light. 

The Sldatron 

The Scophony Corporation of America has pro¬ 
duced a special projection tube called the Skiatron, 
employing a new type of crystalline screen material 
which produces a dark trace when bombarded by elec¬ 
trons. Our interest in this chapter is in the screen mate¬ 
rial ; further information about the tube can be found 
in Chapter 21. 

Some translucent substances, primarily alkali halide 
crystals, have the property of becoming dark or opaque 
when bombarded by electrons. When such a crystalline 
material is bombarded, some of the electrons are dis¬ 
placed from the halides and absorb light at their char¬ 
acteristic frequencies, producing a dark pattern on the 


originally translucent crystal layer. When a picture is 
reproduced, it will appear upon the screen the same 
way as an ordinary film negative. In other words, the 
final picture will have dark traces against a light back¬ 
ground. The greater the number of electrons falling in 
any one given area, the darker will be that portion of 
the screen; those portions of the screen not hit by elec¬ 
trons will allow light to pass and hence appear as bright 
background. If a few electrons fall upon a particular 
point or section of the screen, this section will take on 
some shade of gray. 

These screens have been primarily designed for pro¬ 
jection television systems. An interesting feature of the 
screens is their memory characteristic, that is, they 
have a relatively long persistence of the dark trace, 
which limits contrast and attainable “brightnessthis 
characteristic makes Skiatrons very useful as PPI 
radar indicators. 



CHAPTER 8 


SPOT DISPLACEMENT 


Now that we know the function of the different parts 
of the cathode-ray tube, we are ready to examine the 
motion of the electron beam in terms of the movement 
of the luminous spot which it develops on the screen. 
Up to this point, our discussion of the beam motion was 
general, being nothing more than an analysis of the de¬ 
flection forces and the significance of vertical and hori¬ 
zontal motion of the beam. 

Inasmuch as the operation of the cathode-ray tube in 
an oscilloscope or in other types of equipment may re¬ 
quire the movement of the spot across all parts of the 
screen, it is interesting to analyze the relationship be¬ 
tween the deflection forces, the spot movement on the 
screen, and the screen surface. At this time, we are not 
concerned with the development of any specific type of 
trace on the screen. That will come later, in subsequent 
chapters; right now we want to look at the details 
which describe where the spot can be placed on the 
screen. 

You understand by this time that whatever the na¬ 
ture of the trace on the tube screen, it is the result of 
the motion of a small luminous spot. You also know 
that the time allowed for the electron beam to strike a 
single point on the screen surface determines the lu¬ 
minosity of the spot developed at that point, assuming 
constant values of operating potential. So, in this chap¬ 
ter, we shall disregard these details and assume a spot 
of constant density. 

The Undaflected Spot 

By all normal reasoning, one would expect that 
when deflection forces are absent in a cathode-ray tube, 
although the electron beam is present, the normal posi¬ 
tion of the spot would be the midpoint of the screen, 
as in Fig. 8-1. If this were a magnetic-type cathode- 
ray tube, the same normally would be true when cur¬ 
rent was absent from the deflection coils. 

Althougli this is the desired condition, it can also be 
viewed as being the ideal condition. By this we mean 
that, by and large, the undeflected position of the spot 
seldom is at the geometric center of the screen. It must 
be deliberately positioned there by some means. The 
tolerances used in cathode-ray-tube manufacture are 
of necessity such that satisfactory performance of the 
gun system is accepted as being within a prescribed dis- 



Fig. 8-1.—Ideal position of the spot at the midpoint of the 
screen; to achieve this usually requires * special positioning 
circuits. 


tance from the exact center of the tube. This was re¬ 
ferred to earlier in this text and is repeated here be¬ 
cause of other related matters which demand associa¬ 
tion. So, when we see the undeflected spot at the exact 
center of the screen, it has been placed there. A cen¬ 
tered spot is a rarity without such special positioning 
circuits; the usual position would be somewhere within 
a one-inch radius around the screen center. 

The fact that the spot must be positioned at the cen¬ 
ter of the screen does not in any way reflect on the qual¬ 
ity of the tube. Having once been placed there, it will 
returrf to that position when the deflection traces are 
removed. Of course, minor changes in the operating 
voltages employed with the tube may slightly affect its 
exact centering but this is of no consequence, since it 
can be recentered whenever so desired. As a matter of 
fact, positioning circuits are a part of every cathode- 
ray-tubc system, so that the spot, or for that matter the 
trace as a whole, may be located at any point on the 
screen at the will of the user. 

Off-Cmitor Locaflon of fho Undofloctsd Spot 

Our comments about the location of the undeflected 
spot on the screen may imply that such location is im¬ 
perative to the correct functioning of the tube, or to 
the use of the tube. Such is not the case, although there 
is a reason for considering the ideal location as being 
the geometric center of the tube. It is nothing more 
tlian that such positioning affords the maximum useful 
screen surface area in all directions. 

It is possible, and not unusual in certain kinds of 
applications of the cathode-ray tube, that while maxi- 
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Fig. 8-2.—The dotted 
lines indicate the useful 
screen surface area with 
off-centered undefiected 
spot positioa 




Fig. 8-3.—(A) Straight up-and-down movement of the spot 
alonjgr the vertical axis; (B) random spot positions illustrating 
vertical deflection while horizontal deflection also exists. 


mum screen surface area is desired, it is to be utilized 
in one direction only, that is, either upward or down¬ 
ward from the undeflected spot position. Such might 
be quantities which do not appear on both sides of a 
zero axis, as for example pulses, rectified waves, and 
the like. In such cases, the best location of the unde¬ 
flected spot might be toward either the upper limit of 
the screen as shown in Fig. 8-2, or toward the lower 
limit. 

Of course, any location of the undeflected ^pot above 
or below the center of the screen tends to limit the per¬ 
missible movement of the spot in the horizontal direc¬ 
tion because the screen is circular in shape and the 
longest chord of a circle is its diameter. So it becomes 
a matter of what horizontal magnitude is required in 
the display. The dotted lines shown in Fig. 8-2 indicate 
the useful expanse of the display with such off-centered 
undeflected spot position. Because of the curvature of 
the screen near the edges, the useful portion of the 
screen surface is substantially less than the complete 
screen area. 

As will become evident later, the operation of a 
cathode-ray tube in such manner that the display is not 
symmetrical relative to the center of the screen is not 
predicated on the initial location of the undeflected 
spot. We liave set this primary condition as a basis 
simply as a matter of convenience. Positioning of the 
trace as a whole, so that it is most suitable for study or 
observation, can take place after it has appeared on the 
screen. This is the equivalent of positioning the unde¬ 
flected spot, except that it is done after the beam has 
been deflected. 

Bpoi Dl^dacMMiil In El#c1zoglattc TubM 

Let us now examine the movement of the spot dur¬ 
ing various conditions of deflection. Having already 
described the principles of the action, we shall not re¬ 


peat them; instead we will devote our attention to the 
excursions of the spot under different conditions. The 
simplest of these is the use of steady values of d-c volt¬ 
age as the deflection voltage. 

Vertical Deflection 

When we say that the luminous spot on the screen 
moves in a vertical direction from its undeflected posi¬ 
tion, it can have two meanings. It can mean a straight 
up-and-down movement along the vertical axis of the 
screen as shown in Fig. 8-3A, wherein several spot 
positions other than the undeflected location are indi¬ 
cated. The second meaning, which is related to the first, 
is vertical displacement from the horizontal axis of the 
screen parallel to the vertical axis. Fig. 8-3A shows 
this, except that the movement of the spot is along the 
vertical axis. This condition can prevail only if a hori¬ 
zontal-deflection force is absent. If it is present, vertical 
displacement means the movement of the spot to vari¬ 
ous points on the screen surface, all of which are either 
above or below the horizontal axis of the screen, as 
indicated in Fig. 8-3B. The spot positions shown in this 
figure are random and purely illustrative of what is 
meant by vertical deflection while some sort of hori¬ 
zontal deflection also exists. 

So far we have spoken in generalities. Let us now 
become specific and set up an imaginary tube system 
using an electrostatic type of cathode-ray tube and a 
variable source of d-c voltage. The voltage will be ap¬ 
plied first to the vertical-deflection plates, as shown in 
Fig. 8-4. Unit B is a battery or other d-c voltage source 
having the polarity shown. Potentiometer P is con¬ 
nected across the voltage source, and is the means 
whereby we can obtain any desired voltage between 
zero and the maximum rating of the battery. The volt¬ 
meter V indicates the voltage applied across the plates. 
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Fig. 8-4.—Adjustment of potentiometer arm P for different 
values of applied voltages displaces the spot from 0 to 7 on the 
screen. 


In this type of circuit, a fixed polarity is maintained 
between the deflection plates, since V-2 remains con¬ 
nected to the negative terminal of the voltage source. 
The voltage between these two plates will vary with the 
position of the slider on P, but V-1 always will be posi¬ 
tive relative to V-2, except when the applied voltage is 
zero. 

Since the change in voltage applied across the de¬ 
flection system is not accompanied by a change in 
polarity, the direction of movement of the spot will re¬ 
main constant, being, in accordance with basic prin¬ 
ciples, toward the positive plate. The movement of the 
spot from the imdeflected location 0 (midway between 
the two vertical plates, V-1 and F-2) can be correlated 
with the exact voltage shown on the voltmeter V. This 
is not essential to the understanding of the action be¬ 
cause the specific movement of the spot (the electron 
beam) and the voltage applied across the deflection 
system is a function of the tube being used, but it is 
indicative of one interpretation of spot movement, that 
of voltage measurement. So that we shall have some 
correlation with practical operating conditions, let it 
be assumed that the full voltage of battery B is 100 
volts. This is a fair approximation of the potential dif¬ 
ference required between the vertical-deflection plates 
in order that a deflection of reasonable proportion be 
obtained. This should not be confused with the voltage 
which might be required at the input of an amplifier, 
if one were used; it is the voltage at the deflection 
plates and would conform to the meaning of the tube 
deflection factor. 

As seen in Fig. 8-4, the voltage between the plates 
is zero when the potentiometer arm is at the extreme 
left and maximum when it is at the extreme right. The 
dots bearing numbers from 0 to 7 indicate the relative 
positions of the spot for different values of applied volt¬ 
age in arbitrary 10-volt steps. Since we are working 


with a PI screen, the persistence of the image is short 
and only one spot will be visible at one time. If the 
potentiometer arm is moved very rapidly along the 
resistor element, even a PI screen will allow a certain 
persistence of image, so that what appears like seven 
individual spots a certain distance apart, might appear 
as a line. For the sake of clarity, we shall assume a slow 
movement of the potentiometer arm; moreover, a suffi¬ 
cient movement of this arm is assumed so that the 
spots appear individually with space between, rather 
than immediately adjacent to each other. They can be 
placed adjacent by simply moving the potentiometer 
arm that small amount which would change the deflec¬ 
tion voltage just sufficiently to displace the spot on the 
screen by an amount equal to its diameter. 

Let us start our analysis with the potentiometer'arm 
at its extreme left-hand position. This corresponds to 
zero voltage, placing the undeflected spot at point 0. 
Because P-1 is positive relative to V-2, any change in 
voltage will cause the spot to move upward, since F-1 
is attracting the electron beam and F-2 is repelling it. 
Seven uniform increases of the potentiometer-arm 
adjustment will shift the spot from position 0 to posi¬ 
tion 7. If the potentiometer arm is moved rapidly, the 
difference of potential between the plates will be 
changed rapidly and the spot will move in synchronism 
with the change in voltage. If the change in voltage is 
sufficiently rapid, the eye will not see the spot in mo¬ 
tion, but will see the spot trace a luminous line. If, 
during this operation, the potentiometer arm is stopped 
anywhere between its limits, the developing line will 
suddenly become a single spot of small dimensions, cor¬ 
responding to the static value of voltage established by 
the setting of the potentiometer arm. 

With the electrical system as shown, one limit of the 
spot excursion is the undeflected position 0, conform¬ 
ing to zero voltage from the voltage source; the other 
is position 7, which conforms to the maximum voltage 
available from the voltage source. At no time can the 
spot move any closer to V-2 than position 0, because 
F-2 cannot be made positive relative to V-1. Thus it 
is evident that a d-c voltage will move the spot in one 
direction only, unless the polarity of the voltage is re¬ 
versed, Another highly significant point is that the 
magnitude of the spot displacement is proportional to 
the value of deflection voltage. For example, if the ver¬ 
tical excursion of the spot between 0 and 7 in Fig. 8-4 
is 1.5 inches, and the range of voltage shown on the 
voltmeter is from 0 to 100 volts, then a displacement of 
spot from the undeflected point 0 to point 7 corre¬ 
sponds to a deflection voltage of 100 volts. Then each 
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indicated point between 0 and 7 corresponds to a volt¬ 
age increment of 100/7, or 14.28 volts. 

A displacement of the spot from 0 to i means a de¬ 
flection voltage of 14.28 volts is applied; from 0 to 2 
it means a deflection voltage of 28.56 volts, etc. These 
voltage references are not intended to show the actual 
application of the cathode-ray tube as a voltmeter; it 
is entirely too soon in this text to introduce this sub¬ 
ject. All we have in mind at this time is to direct your 
thinking toward certain applications to be mentioned 
later. One of these is voltage measurement; another is 
the fact that if a change in the deflection voltage is 
linear, the motion of the spot on the screen will be 
linear, assuming, of course, that there are not other 
influences which might tend to alter the normal be¬ 
havior of the tube system. 



Fig. 8-5.—Vertical spot displacement with reversed polarity 
of the deflection plates; F-2 positive, V-1 negative. 

Suppose that we reverse the deflection voltage by re¬ 
versing the polarity of the voltage source, as in Fig. 
8-5. The system is the same as before, except that the 
polarity of the deflection plates V-1 and F-2 now is the 
reverse of thtit shown in Fig. 8-4. Now we see that the 
spot moves toward V-2, which is natural, since it is 
positive relative to V-1, Since the maximum range of 
potential is the same as before, the spot traverses the 
same distance across the screen for the same swing of 
the potentiometer arm. This indicates that as far as the 
tube is concerned, it does not distinguish between po¬ 
larity of deflection; it is strictly the voltage across the 
deflection system which controls the amount of elec¬ 
tron-beam deflection. We might restate this by saying 
that the movement of the spot is linear for linear 
changes in voltage, regardless of the instantaneous 
polarity. This is indicated by the separation between 
points 0 and 7 in Fig. 8-5 being the same as that be¬ 
tween the two corresponding points in Fig. 8-4. So, as 
in the upward deflection, each point between 0 and 7 


equals a deflection voltage of 14.28 volts, for, after all, 
it is still the same tube and the elements were not 
changed; all that was changed was the polarity. 

Still another very important point which might be 
mentioned is an interpretation of applied polarity by 
observation of the direction of spot movement. Sup¬ 
pose, for example, it were known that the orientation, 
relative to the horizontal axis, of the vertical-deflection 
plates of the tube was such that a |X)sitive voltage ap¬ 
plied to the upper plate would move the beam upward. 
The movement of the spot on the screen would then 
instantly disclose the polarity of the voltage source 
connected to the deflection plates. 

While only seven spot positions are shown here, the 
possible number of such positions is determined solely 
by the increment of change of the potentiometer arm. 
Given sufficient voltage at B, the points of maximum 
displacement of the sj)ot in either direction may be at 
the extreme limits of the screen — or even completely 
off the screen. This is possible without having the elec¬ 
tron beam actually strike the deflection-plate surface 
and thus be impeded in its progress toward the screen. 
With sufficient deflection-voltage amplitude, the angle 
at which the electron beam is tilted before striking the 
deflection plate may be sufficient to cause it to strike 
the wall of the envelope, well off the screen. 

Although previously implied, it must be understood 
that the vacant positions between the spots in Figs. 8-4 
and 8-5 are not normal; they are strictly arbitrary and 
brought about by the fact that we temporarily ignore 
the motion of the beam between the indicated positions 
of rest. Actually, the beam does not jump from one 
position to the other unless the source of voltage re¬ 
sponsible for the deflection force is of that character 
which changes voltage in abrupt steps — and shuts off 
the beam during the moment of change. Even with 
abrupt changes of deflection voltage, as in the case of 
square waves, the movement of the spot will be dis¬ 
cernible unless the change is extremely rapid. 

Since the entire purpose of the equipment is to dis¬ 
play information on the screen, it stands to reason that 
a voltage which will cause the spot to move off the 
screen is representative of excessive deflection voltage. 
As a matter of fact, it is appropriate at this time to re¬ 
call that the useful limit of the screen surface is not the 
periphery. It is somewhat less than this limit all around 
the screen surface. For proper presentation, that is, 
minimum distortion of the spot, approximately one- 
quarter to one-half inch from the extreme edges of the 
screen should be the maximum limits of deflection in 
all directions. 
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Horizontal Deflection 

What is true about the vertical-deflection plates ap¬ 
plies to the horizontal-deflection plates. As shown in 
Fig. 8-6, the voltage source is the same as before and 



Fig. 8-6.—Horizontal spot displacement with H-1 positive 
with respect to H-2, 


everything else is the same except that the horizontal 
plates are identified as H-1 and H-2, With H-1 posi¬ 
tive with respect to H-2, the beam is attracted by the 
former and the spot moves in the direction of the ar¬ 
row. The exact position of the spot is determined by 
the potential difference, as previously described. If we 
reverse the polarity of the voltages applied to the two 
horizontal-deflection plates, as in Fig. 8-7, wherein 
H-2 is positive and H-1 is negative, the beam will be 
attracted toward H-2, and the spot will move toward 
the left. 



Fig. 8-7.—Horizontal spot displacement with reversed polar¬ 
ity ; H-2 positive, H-1 negative. 


Bilateral Deflection 

Let us now rearrange the voltage source so that we 
can conveniently change the polarity of the voltage 
applied to the deflection systems; the circuit is shown 
in Fig. 8-8. The battery and potentiometer system is 
modified so that by moving the arm of potentiometer 
P, the polarity of the voltage applied to the two deflec¬ 
tion plates can be reversed. With the potentiometer 
arm set to the midpoint and the battery tapped at its 



Fig. 8-8.—Vertical spot movement up and down from center 
position; if potentiometer arm is moved left from center, V-1 
becomes negative with respect to V-2 and the spot moves down¬ 
ward ; if the arm is moved toward right, V-1 becomes positive 
with respect to V-2, and the spot moves upward. 


midpoint, the potential difference between the two 
plates is zero; hence the spot occupies the position des¬ 
ignated as 0, If the arm is moved to the extreme left 
position, plate V-1 is made maximum negative with 
respect to V-2, and the spot moves toward V-2, even¬ 
tually reaching position 7\ If the potentiometer arm is 
moved to the extreme right, V-1 is made positive with 
respect to V-2 and the spot moves toward V-1, even¬ 
tually reaching position 7. Therefore, by moving the 
potentiometer arm between its limits, we can cause the 
spot to move vertically across the viewing screen to 
whatever limit is set by the voltage difference existing 
between the two plates, this being determined by the 
stationary position of the potentiometer arm. 

If the potentiometer arm were moved from its mid¬ 
point toward the right, then reversed to the left, and 
finally brought back to the midpoint, the spot would 
move upward from 0 to 7, back down to 0, continue 
downward to 7* and then return to 0, where the arm is 
again brought to rest at the midpoint on the poten¬ 
tiometer resistance. 



Fig. 8-9.-—Horizontal spot movement to the left and right 
from center p^ition; if potentiometer arm is moved left from 
its center position, the spot moves to the left: if the arm is 
moved right from center, the spot moves toamrd the right 
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That which is true about the action of the vertical- 
deflection plates also applies to the horizontal plates, 
as shown by the positions of the dots in Fig. 8-9. Once 
more we repeat that the seven dots, representing sj)ot 
locations each side of the undeflected beam position, do 
not establish that the total number of spot positions is 
seven each side of 0. These are arbitrary selections of 
spot movement along the horizontal axis. 

Resultant Spot Deflection 

Let us now consider the possible range of spot posi¬ 
tioning, with respect to the complete viewing screen. 
Up to the present time, we have considered but one 
deflection force applied to the beam which passes be¬ 
tween the set of active deflection plates. From now on 
we shall work with two deflection voltages, one voltage 
applied to one set of plates and another voltage applied 
to the other set of plates. As before, we are employing 
d-c voltages secured from batteries. 

Suppose that we start with Fig. 8-lOA. Here we see 
two voltage sources, Bv and But controlled by two 
potentiometers, Py and F//. Once more the battery cir¬ 
cuits are such as to cause unilateral deflection in each 
deflection system. If wt look at each of these separately 
(neglecting the presence of the other), the influence 
of the voltage applied to the vertical-deflection plates 
would cause the spot to move toward V-1 and occupy 
positions as indicated by the circles marked IV, 2V, 
3V, 4V, etc. If we consider the horizontal deflection 
separately, the positions of the spot would be in the 
direction of the arrow H, at the circles IH to 7H, 



Fig, 8-10.—(A) Simultaneous application 
of two equal deflection voltages results in 
positioning the spot along the diagonal solid- 
dot line i to 7; (B) the solid square is the 
useful display area of quadrant /. 

(B) 


However, both batteries are applying deflection volt¬ 
ages simultaneously, which act upon the beam at right 
angles to each other; consequently, the final position 
of the spot is determined by two deflection forcCvS act¬ 
ing at right angles to each other. If the voltage applied 
to the vertical plates is such as to move the beam to the 
position IV, (with Bu inactive), and the voltage ap¬ 
plied to the horizontal-deflection system is such that 
it would move the electron beam to create a spot dXlH 
(with By inactive), the combined force produces a 
resultant position of the spot indicated by the solid dot 
1, If you examine the location of this dot, you will find 
that displacement along the K-axis, that is, the vertical 
axis, is the same as for the vertical deflection, without 
any horizontal deflection, and that the displacement 
from its basic position along the X-axis, that is, the 
horizontal axis, is the same as for the horizontal de¬ 
flection, without any vertical deflection. 

If the individual voltages, with the polarities shown, 
are such as to cause the individual deflections corre¬ 
sponding to 2V and 2H, the resultant deflection sets 
the spot at the position shown by the solid dot 2. In 
like manner, the other final locations of the spot (solid* 
dots 3 to 7) are developed by the simultaneous appli¬ 
cation of two deflection voltages, each of which indi¬ 
vidually would cause the spot to occupy the points 
shown by the vertical and horizontal rows of circles. 

In the example considered, the magnitudes of the 
individual vertical- and horizontal-deflection voltages 
are deliberately made equal. In practice this may or 
may not be so, but it lends itself best to the basic pres¬ 
entation. A typical practical case might be simultaneous 
vertical- and horizontal-deflection forces correspond¬ 
ing to 7V and 3H, which would then move the solid 
dot 3 from its position for equal voltages to the point 
indicated by the dotted circle 3\ 

Another example of this might be a vertical-deflec¬ 
tion voltage corresponding to circle 5V and a horizon¬ 
tal-deflection voltage corresponding to circle 7H, in 
which case the spot 5 would be at point 5', indicated by 
the dotted circle. 

Various values of vertical- and horizontal-deflection 
forces due to different values of unidirectional voltages 
can cause the ultimate positioning of the luminous spot 
at any point in the upper right-hand quarter of the 
screen. Technically such a part of a circle is known as 
a quadrant, meaning one-fourth of the area of a circle. 
The area indicated by the solid square in Fig. 8-lOB 
is the useful part of quadrant /. Actually the entire 
quarter section of the screen is the quadrant, but since 
only a part of the screen can serve as a useful display 
area, we feel that it is best to most closely associate 
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utility with the division of the screen area. As you can 
see, the entire screen surface is divided into four quad¬ 
rants — I, II, III, and IV, 

Relative to the representation of the possible posi¬ 
tions of the spot in the useful area of quadrant I, illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 8-lOB, it is interesting to examine why 
the boundaries of this area are as they are shown. In 
the fewest words it is due to: (a) the use of unidirec¬ 
tional deflection voltages for both the vertical and hori¬ 
zontal deflections, and (h) the fact that zero deflection 
voltages on one set of i)lates locate the spot along the 
axis related to the other set of plates. With the deflec¬ 
tion voltages applied as shown, the spot cannot move 
to the left of the vertical axis or below the horizontal 
axis. 

Since maximum vertical-deflection voltage and zero 
horizontal-deflection voltage position the spot along 
the vertical axis, that axis becomes one boundary of the 
useful spot area in quadrant /. Another boundary of the 
solid square lies along the horizontal axis, because with 
different horizontal-deflection voltages and zero ver¬ 
tical-deflection voltage, the spot cannot move below the 
horizontal axis. The other two boundaries of the solid 
square in Fig. 8-lOB are set by the maximum vertical- 
and horizontal-deflection voltages. The .solid dots form 
one diagonal of the sciuarc. Dotted circles 3' and 5' indi¬ 
cate the development of the upper and right-hand 
boundaries of the solid square of dot positions by the 
application of unequal values of vertical- and horizon¬ 
tal-deflection voltages. 

If you now refer to Fig. 8-11A and examine the 
polarity of the voltages applied to the plates, you will 




Fig. 8-11.—(A) With reversed polarity, 
H-J positive and H-2 negative, the spot posi¬ 
tion area is in quadrant II, (B) the active 
area of quadrant II is indicated by the solid 
square. 





Fig. 8-12.—(A) Changing the polarity of 
the vertical-deflection voltage and retaining 
the polarity of the horirontal-deflection volt¬ 
age lucatcb the spot in quadrant III, (B) the 
active area is indicated by the solid pattern. 


find that the upjier vertical-deflection plate V-1 is still 
positive. However, the polarity of the horizontal-de¬ 
flection plate system has been revised. Now H-1 is 
positive and 11-2 is negative. Displacement of the beam 
sjK^t takes place exactly as before, but in this instance, 
the horizontal motion is toward the left horizontal- 
deflection plate; the resultant of the vertical- and hori¬ 
zontal-deflection forces places the active area of the 
spot po.sition in quadrant II, as shown in Fig. 8-1 IB. 
The forces acting upon the beam arc the same in Figs. 
8-lOA and 8-11 A, this being illustrated by the use of 
identical arbitrary units upon the drawing. It is the 
change in the direction of the horizontal deflection 
which is re.sponsible for locating the spot position to 
the left of the vertical axis. 


By changing the polarity of the vertical-deflection 
voltage and retaining the polarity of the horizontal- 
deflection voltage as shown in Fig. 8-11 A, we can 
position the Iteam spot below the horizontal or X-axis. 
This is shown in Fig. 8-12, where by making H-1 and 
V-1 positive by varying degrees relative to H-2 and 
V-2, the spot is positioned to the left of the F-axis and 
below the X-axis. This locates the spot in quadrant 
III, and the active area is indicated by the solid pattern 
in Fig. 8-12B. The action of the deflection forces is 
identical to that already explained, except for the 
change in the polarities of the deflection systems. 

Placement of the spot in quadrant IV is shown in 
Figs. 8-13A and B. As far as the action involved is 
concerned, it already has been described and requires 
no repetition. That which was described in connection 
with the basic illustration, Fig. 8-10, is applicable in 
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(B) 


its entirety. However, in the present instance, in any 
one of the other cases, positioning of the spot in any 
given quadrant is a matter of applying to the deflection 
system voltages of the correct polarity. 

Summarizing all that has been illustrated relative to 
the four quadrants of the cathode-ray-tube screen: 

1. Changes in vertical deflection-voltage polarity 
place the active area above or below the horizontal axis, 

2. Changes in horizontal deflection-voltage polarity 
place the active area to the right or to the lc]t of the 
vertical axis. 

In this connection, we must emphasize one very 
significant point. The association between the specific 
identifications of the plates in the deflection systems 
and the quadrant where the spot will appear is an ar¬ 
bitrary one. Someone else may assign different numeri¬ 
cal designations to each of the plates in the two deflec¬ 
tion systems. This may change the references to the 
direction of spot movement or quadrants and the de¬ 
flection-plate identification; but it will not alter the 
relationship between the direction of deflection and the 
polarity of the deflection plates. The specific numerical 
identification of a deflection plate is of secondary im¬ 
portance. The important point is the relative polarity 
of the plates in each of the deflection systems. 

Consolidating Figs. 8-10 through 8-14 results in 
Figs. 8-14A and B. Once more we have arranged volt¬ 
age sources which afford a complete change in polarity 
for both sets of deflection plates as the two potentiom¬ 
eter arms are varied along their respective resistance 
elements. The positions of each, as they are illustrated, 
produce zero potential difference between plates of 




Fig. 8-14.— (A) The basic vertical- and 
horizontal-deflection spot positions are indi¬ 
cated by the circles; the solid dots indicate 
the spot positions when both the horizontal- 
and vertical-deflection voltages are varied at 
the same time and have the same magnitude; 
(B) for all possible values of voltage applied 
to the two sets of plates, the spot is within the 
solid square. 


each pair. The spot, therefore, is at the exact center of 
the square formed by the two sets of intersecting plates, 
and is shown by a solid dot. 

Radiating outward from this center position are the 
basic vertical- and horizontal-deflection spot positions, 
these being indicated by the circles. These show the 
movement of the beam in each of the four directions 
from the center, when the two voltage sources are in¬ 
dividually varied over their full range of voltage and 
polarity. When l)oth voltage sources feed deflection 
voltages to the two systems simultaneously, and these 
are of like magnitude, the resultant spot positions are 
as shown by the solid dots. 

The relative polarities of the plates for deflection in 
each quadrant are indicated in terms of the vertical 
plate and the horizontal plate which must be positive. 
Thus, in the area which is the equivalent of quadrant 
/, vertical-deflection plate V-1 is positive, and hori¬ 
zontal-deflection plate H-2 is positive. In quadrant II, 
the positively charged plates are V-1 and H-1, In 
quadrant III, they are V-2 and H-1, and in quadrant 
IV, they are V-2 and H-2, 

For all values of voltage applied to the two sets of 
plates, the spot would fall somewhere within the solid 
square of Fig. 8-14B. This assumes that the magnitude 
of the deflection voltages is kept within certain bounds 
as indicated by the limits of deflection set by the ex¬ 
treme positions of the solid dots in Fig. 8-14A. These 
correspond‘to the four corners of the solid square 
shown in Fig. 8-14B. The remainder of the square is 
made up of dot positions dependent upon different un- 
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equal values of horizontal- and vertical-deflection volt¬ 
age. This is indicated more clearly in Fig. 8-15. 

In this illustration, the useful area of the screen is 
occupied in part by a number of dot positions. Here 
are shown a number of combinations of vertical and 
horizontal voltages which will produce spot positions, 
and which, when illustrated in composite form, will 
comprise a square. Whereas before, we illustrated 
equal deflection-voltage magnitudes in both directions, 
here are showm unequal values of voltage active in the 
horizontal and vertical directions. 

For example, the solid dot in quadrant /, identified 
as 7V, IH, is the sjx)t position for 7 units of vertical- 
deflection voltage and 1 unit of horizontal-deflection 
voltage. The spot position in quadrant II identified as 
4 V, 7H shows the spot position when 4 units of vertical- 
deflection voltage and 7 units of horizontal-deflection 
voltage are applied. The space between the dots or spot 
fMDsitions is due to the use of 1-volt changes in deflec¬ 
tion-voltage values. The smaller the increments of 
these voltage changes, the less will be the separation 
between the spot positions. This is illustrated by the 
dot corresponding to a vertical-deflection voltage of 
334 units and a horizontal-deflection voltage of 
units. Note its location relative to the neighboring unit- 
voltage spot positions. If the voltage increments were 

units, the spots would be even closer together. 

If the changes in deflection voltage, as well as the 
changes in polarity, were made continuous, the entire 
active area of the screen would be explored by a mov¬ 
ing spot. This gives rise to a subject already mentioned 
in connection with screens, but repeated here because 
of its close association with the subject at hand. We are 
referring to the optical illusion created by a spot of 
light which is in motion along the same path. 

Persistence of Vision 

Have you ever seen a flaming torch which was 
moved in a circular path ? To the observer, such a mov¬ 
ing point of fire traces out a circle, although actually 
at any one instant, it is located at a specific point. By 
retracing its path at a sufficiently high speed, the 
moving torch decaves the eye; the eye sees a continu¬ 
ous path of light because it cannot separate the indi¬ 
vidual instantaneous locations of the torch. In like 
manner, assuming the presence of the proper mech¬ 
anism for the application of deflection voltages of 
proper magnitude and polarity, the pattern of Fig. 8-15 
can be made to appear like that shown in Fig. 8-16, 
wherein are illustrated a series of lines which corre¬ 
spond to the horizontal rows of dots shown in Fig. 
8-15, 



Fig. 8-15.—The dots show spot positions for a variety of 
combinations of unequal horizontal- and vertical-deflection 
voltages corresponding to different settings of the two poten¬ 
tiometers, the square indicates useful screen area. 


If the increment of change in the vertical-deflection 
voltage were made sufficiently small, these parallel 
lines would seem to touch each other; in fact, they 
could not be distinguished from each other. If the se¬ 
quence of deflection voltage and polarity changes were 
sufficifently rapid, and the spot retraced its path time 
and again, the eye would be fooled completely. Al¬ 
though a single spot is doing the tracing of the pattern, 
the screen would appear to the eye as an illuminated 
square. This is why we can think in terms of solid pat¬ 
terns of light formed by different positions of the lu¬ 
minous spot, as was done in Figs. 8-10 through 8-14. 



Fig. 8-16.—Series of lines 
seen due to persistence of 
vision which correspond to the 
horizontal rows of dots shown 
in Fig. 8-15. 


The phenomenon is not limited to horizontal lines as 
shown in Fig. 8-15. It is just as applicable to vertical 
lines, or to lines in any direction. It is simply a matter 
of the path being traced out by the moving spot of 
light. The eye is capable of distinguishing steps in tno^ 
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tion, if they occur slower than al)out 16 times per sec¬ 
ond. At higher speeds, it appears as continuous motion. 
This is the basis of motion pictures. These are flashed 
on the screen at the rate of 24 still pictures per second, 
and the eye sees them in continuous motion. 

The picture which appears on a television picture 
tube is formed by a spot of light of varying intensity 
which moves horizontally across the screen. Each ex¬ 
cursion is separated from the other by a tiny distance, 
advancing downward from the top. The picture seen 
on the screen is traced out by about 490 horizontal lines 
which appear on the screen 30 times per second. The 
structure of the picture in the form of lines can be dis¬ 
cerned on any television screen which has been ad¬ 
justed for a sharply focused image. 

Spot Displacement In Electromagnetic Tubes 

That which has been described as the movement of 
the spot across a cathode-ray-tube screen under the 
influence of electrostatic deflection fields, is repeated 
in magnetic-type tubes when the deflection field is 
electromagnetic in character. If we are to note a differ¬ 
ence, it is found in what has already been described in 
detail, namely that the movement of the electron beam 
is at right angles to both the lines of flux and the direc¬ 
tion of the deflection force. 

In all other respects, the behavior is the same. The 
electrostatic field set up between the deflection plates, 
when a voltage is applied, is the counterpart of the elec¬ 
tromagnetic field set up between the deflection coils 
when current flows in the windings. The polarity of the 
electrostatic system has its equivalent in the direction 
of the current through the coils, which in turn deter¬ 
mines the direction of the flux lines through which the 
electron beam passes. 

The similarity in the resultant spot motion on the 
screen, in both the electromagnetic and the electro¬ 
static systems, is such as to permit the use of the same 
illustration for spot positions. Instead of voltage as 
used in the electrostatic system, we think in terms of 
current in the magnetic system; but the action of each 
pair of coils with current in one direction is exactly 
the same as with the individual sets of plates with a 
fixed polarity relationship. Thus, the composite illus¬ 
tration of Fig. 8-14A is repeated as Fig. 8-17, with the 
exception of deflection coils which are used in place of 
deflection plates. The vertical-deflection coils are des¬ 
ignated as F® and the horizontal-deflection coils are 
marked 

The current sources are shown as batteries with a 
potentiometer connected across each, so arranged that 



Fig. 8-17.—Deflection coils V and are used 

to develop the spot positions in any one of the four quadrants. 

polarity may be changed, as well as the amplitude of 
the voltage across the coil, thereby changing the cur¬ 
rent through the windings. Such sources of current for 
the coils are not the most practical, but they will serve 
for this explanatory illustration. The organization of 
screen quadrants is the same as before, except that in 
this case, the correlation between the active quadrant 
and the movement of the electron beam or spot is in 
terms of the directions of the lines of flux between the 
vertical-deflection and between the horizontal-deflec¬ 
tion coils. The vectors labelled V and H, near each 
quadrant designation, show the directions of these flux 
lines for beam deflection into that quadrant. 

It is important that you understand the use of these 
deflection coils in pairs at all times. Coils Vd and Vd 
are used to develop the vertical spot positions both 
above and below the horizontal axis of the screen re¬ 
gardless of which quadrant of the tube is active. The 
same applies for the horizontal-deflection coils, Hci 
and Hd, relative to the development of the horizontal 
spot positions in any one of the four quadrants. 

The fact that unilateral deflection can be obtained in 
any direction is not due to the use of a single coil in 
either pair, or in both pairs, but rather to the single 
direction of the magnetic deflection fields. This is 
brought about by unidirectional current of variable 
magnitude in the deflection coils. 

So, if we correlate the behavior of the system shown 
in Fig. 8-16 with the electrostatic process, a change in 
the direction of the current through the deflection coils 
and the change in the amplitude of these currents is the 
equivalent of a change in the voltage applied to the de¬ 
flection plates and the change in relative polarity of the 
plates. In this manner, the spot can be moved to any 
position on the screen surface, and Fig. 8-15 applies 
equally to electrostatic- or electromagnetic-deflection 
systems. 
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Multlgim Tub^s 

It might be well at this time to make a few remarks 
about the multigun type of tube. The behavior of each 
gun is the same as if no other gun were in the tube 
envelope. Nevertheless, certain comments, based on 
experience, may prove beneficial to the reader. 

There is. for example, the matter of undeflected spot 
position. In the single-gun tube this poses no problem. 
In the multigun tube, it is not an equally simple matter. 
In the single-gun tube, it can be centered, if that posi¬ 
tion is necessary. In the multigun tube, undeflected 
centering of the electron beam from each gun so that 
the spots are coincident on the screen is just one of a 
number of related problems. Normal manufacturing 
tolerances allow undeflected spot centering to mean 
any place w'ithin a one-inch square around the geo¬ 
metric center of the screen. Adjusting the spots due to 
two or more electron beams in a tube to be coincident 
on a single point on the screen is simple; but whether 
these beams will maintain their parallelism while being 
deflected by the same voltage is an entirely different 
matter. 



Fig. 8-18.—The multigun tube uses tilted guns and associ¬ 
ated deflection systems to position the spot within a one-inch 
square around the geometric center of the screen. 

The usual multigun tube makes use of tilted guns 
and associated deflection systems. An example of this 
is shown in Fig. 8-18, which is a rough illustration of 
the relative tilt of the guns in a dual-gun tube. The de¬ 
flection systems which are supported by the gun 
mounting are likewise tilted relative to the tube axis 
so as to permit therbeam to traverse the space between 
the deflection plates at the center. By tilting the guns 
in this manner, an attempt is made to attain coincidence 
of the beams at one point on the screen with minimum 
correction; at the same time, the greatest screen sur¬ 
face is afforded each system in all directions. 

It would be possible to arrange the guns so that their 
axes were parallel to the tube axis, displacing each by 
the same amount from the axis of the tube. In this 
event, the undeflected spots would lie along the vertical 



Fig. 8-19.—^With the axes of the guns parallel to the tube 
axis, the undeflected spots lie along the vertical axis of the 
screen equidistant from the horizontal axis. 

axis of the screen, equidistant from the horizontal axis, 
as shown in Fig. 8-19. At first glance, one might say 
that this type of mechanical arrangement would tend to 
limit the magnitude of the display, since the undeflected 
spots are not in the center. Such is not the case, be¬ 
cause the usual design of the deflection systems permits 
correction of the undeflected spot position in a manner 
which affords the same space over the screen surface 
for display as exists with the centrally located spots. 

Defects in Deflection 

The problem associated with the two types of gun 
arrangements is not really the undeflected spot center¬ 
ing. Of far greater importance is the behavior of the 
two or more beams — depending on the number of 
guns — when deflection voltages are simultaneously 
applied to both deflection systems. There is no diffi¬ 
culty in centering two differently positioned unde¬ 
flected spots so that they are coincident. The complica¬ 
tion is the lack of parallelism when, for example, two 
electron beams are deflected by identical forces. The 
greater the number of beams, the greater is this prob¬ 
lem. 




Fig. 8-20.—(A) When two beams are deflected by equal 
values of voltage, the two traces are tilted with respect to each 
other; (B) here one of the beams tilted with respect to the vei:- 
tical axis. 
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The spot positions of a tube containing two guns can 
be seen in Fig, 8-20A. Coincidence of the two unde¬ 
flected beams on the screen is obtained; but when these 
are deflected by equal values of voltage, the movement 
of the two beams along the horizontal axis lacks paral¬ 
lelism. Such beam behavior would tend to tilt the two 
traces with respect to each other. This does not limit 
ordinary waveform comparison, but it would be a lim¬ 
itation in connection with phase comparisons. The 
condition we show is somewhat exaggerated; it may 
be found in actual practice, although perhaps not to this 
great extent. However, this effect must be reduced 
quite substantially in order that the phase shift it 
causes be negligible. 

Correction for such a condition is possible, but quite 
difficult, since it is necessary to compensate for the 
beam tilt as a whole. Such correction will be discussed 
later. Sometimes only one of the beams is tilted in this 
manner, the other beam moving along the horizontal 
axis. This simplifies the correction and reduces the 
error. Then lack of parallelism may be found to take 
place along the vertical axis, as illustrated in Fig. 
8-20B. Here the spot positions coincide when the 
beams are not deflected, but one moves away from the 
vertical axis when both are deflected. 

We are anxious to reiterate that such conditions do 
not restrict the usefulness of the dual-beam tube. In the 
case of phase measurements, it simply makes it a little 
more difficult to interpret that which is seen. As is evi¬ 
dent, the minimum effects due to such conditions exist 
near the center of the tube screen, so that.if the shift 
due to the lack of parallelism is determined beforehand, 
the correction factor can be applied. Doubtless, in time, 
a greater degree of accuracy will be attained in the 
manufacture of the guns and deflection systems, as 
well as their orientation relative to the tube axis, and 
the required parallelism during deflection will be ac¬ 
complished. Even today, the amount of such error is 
quite small and our reason for mentioning these details 
is merely to indicate their existence. 

Still another condition sometimes found in multigun 
tubes is that the deflection sensitivities of the two guns 
are not the same. The net result is that while parallel¬ 
ism of beam motion and spot movement may be accom¬ 
plished during deflection, the amount of deflection per 
unit voltage applied across the two like deflection sys¬ 
tems will not be the same. What we mean is shown in 
Fig, 8-21. Here we have deliberately displaced the two 
spots vertically by a definite amount so as best to show 
the action. 

The two spots are lined up along the vertical axis for 
the undeflected conditions, but, as can be seen, equal 
values of voltage applied to each pair of horizontal- 


Fig. 8-21.—^Amount of 
resultant deflection per 
unit voltage applied 
across the two deflection 
systems is unequal, be¬ 
cause of slight differ¬ 
ences in deflection sensi¬ 
tivities of the two guns. 



deflection plates do not move the electron beams and 
associated six)ts the same amount. Certain corrections 
may be applied, hut they do not always fully remedy 
the condition. They may correct it sufficiently so that 
those tests which might be interfered with most by such 
nonlinear deflection may be carried out with negligible 
error. Naturally, the greater the number of guns in the 
tube, the more difficult is the solution of any one of the 
nonuniformities described in connection with the dual¬ 
gun tube, especially the effort to make all the beams 
move in perfect synchronism. Nevertheless, these tul)es 
are extremely valuable and are generally more versa¬ 
tile than two single-gun tubes. 

Reaction Between Beams 

If we continue the assumption that the deflection 
voltage is applied directly to the plates of the tubes 
(without any amplifiers in the circuit), we can, for all 
practical purposes, consider that each electron beam 
behaves as if no other beam were in the tube. Suffi¬ 
ciently good shielding exists l)etwcen the deflection 
plates of each system, so that there is no reaction be¬ 
tween the beams. Under such conditions, each beam 
can be deflected in whatever manner is consistent with 
proper performance, and the resultant traces on the 
screen can cross each other as frequently as may be 
necessary. Or the two beams may be made to produce 
a coincident trace, without one interfering with the 
other; each will produce its own trace just as if the 
other beam were not there. 

It is imperative, however, to remark that such free¬ 
dom from interaction may not be experienced when 
amplifying systems are used with each of the guns 
which produce these beams. This does not mean that 
the addition of the amplifiers feeding the deflection 
systems causes the beams to interact, but rather that 
if interaction is noted, it can ht attributed to coupling 
between the amplifiers or whatever supplementary 
equipment may be used with the guns and the deflec¬ 
tion systems. 
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Interpretation of Spot Displacement 

Although the displacement of the spot from the un¬ 
deflected position is the process of tracing a visible 
pattern of a varying quantity or some other action, we 
can place another interpretation on the displacement. 
This is the magnitude of displacement relative to the 
voltage resix)nsible for it. Restated, the displacement of 
luminous spot on the beam from any point which is 
considered tlie reference point — such as the unde¬ 
flected location at the center of the tube screen — is a 
measure of the magnitude of the applied deflection 
voltage. 

This was evident in Figs. 8-4 through 8-IS, although 
it was not discussed to any great length. In each of 
these illustrations, regardless of the direction of the 
deflection, the movement of the spot from the center to 
some point away from there was accomplished by the 
application of a d-c voltage of some value. Whereas 
during the discussion of the action we paid very little 
attention to the relationship between voltage level and 


distance of spot displacement, we now can bring up 
that point. Not that we intend to review the past dis¬ 
cussions ; rather, we desire to emphasize the utility of 
the cathode-ray tube as a voltage-measuring device. 

In this connection, it is significant to note that, under 
normal conditions, the deflection due to a voltage is a 
linear one; that is, the deflection caused by a given 
value of deflection voltage will result in equal displace¬ 
ment either side of the undeflected position along any 
one axis, provided that the polarity of the voltage is 
changed to swing the electron beam both sides of the 
undeflected spot position. However, it is also signifi¬ 
cant to note that while linearity in deflection is obtained 
along both axes, a single value of voltage will not result 
in the same magnitude of spot displacement vertically 
and horizontally. This modification of the original 
presentation docs not alter the fundamental facts which 
were being conveyed. They still remain as stated, ex¬ 
cept that we must recognize the difference in sensitivity 
or deflection-factor ratings of the two deflection sys¬ 
tems in the cathode-ray tube. 



CHAPTER 9 

LINEAR TIME BASES 
(Sweep Circuits) 


The greatest amount of the discussion presented thus 
far concerned the action of the deflection fields upon the 
electron beam and the positioning of the spot. We pro¬ 
gressed through the application of d-c voltages to the 
vertical and horizontal deflection plates and made brief 
mention of the application of a varying or a-c voltage 
to the deflection plates. 

Now, the primary function of the cathode-ray tube 
as used in oscilloscopes, which are employed in con¬ 
nection with most types of electrical equipment, is the 
observation of a-c phenomena of one type or another. 
When we speak of electrical equipment, we include 
communication instruments, such as radio receivers, 
transmitters, audio amplifiers, television, and radar 
apparatus; also electrical test equipment, industrial 
control equipment, and many other similar types of 
apparatus, too numerous to mention here. As far as the 
oscilloscope is concerned, the first step that we have to 
consider in this a-c observation is the method of spread¬ 
ing out the a-c wave. This is necessary in order that the 
waveform of alternating voltages and currents can be 
examined by viewing the screen of the cathode-ray 
tube. 

This observation requires that some means be avail¬ 
able whereby the electron beam, which has been placed 
under the influence of the phenomenon to be examined 
or observed, will be caused to move in accordance with 
a predetermined velocity. In other words, the electron 
beam moves in a definite direction with a certain speed. 
Since speed is a function of distance and time, the elec¬ 
tron beam will traverse a path across the screen of the 
tube in a certain amount of time. This path that the 
beam travels is called the time base and will permit the 
investigation of electrical waveforms because it will 
help determine the variation in amplitude of the wave¬ 
form with respect to time. Thus, we find that a time 
base is necessary in order to give the pattern or image 
to be observed two dimensions, one time and the other 
amplitude. In order to help produce this time base, a 
special circuit, called the sweep circuit, has to be em¬ 
ployed in conjunction with the cathode-ray tube. 

Tbm TIim Bom 

In order to realize the importance of a time base in 
observing electrical phenomena, let us consider a 


simple sine wave. A sine wave, as well as all other 
alternating waves, contains three main electrical char¬ 
acteristics — namely, frequency, phase, and amplitude. 
At the moment, the quality that is of interest is the fre¬ 
quency of the signal. The alternating feature of the sine 
wave imparts a certain cyclic variation of the wave with 
respect to time, which variation we term the frequency 
of the signal. Thus when we say a signal has a fre¬ 
quency of 200 cps, it, of course, means that the wave is 
alternating in amplitude at the rate of 200 cycles each 
second. The time quality of frequency is not always 
stated when a frequency is mentioned, but is neverthe¬ 
less understood to exist. 

When we draw a sine wave graphically, we are actu¬ 
ally showing a curve of amplitude versus time. In order 
to show this same sine wave on a cathode-ray tube, the 
same graphical relationship must exist, that is, the 
wave shown must also be a function of amplitude and 
time. It is the time base that helps produce this wave 
on the cathode-ray tube. 

A question that might be raised at this point is the 
correlation between the time involved in the time base 
and that involved in the frequency of the actual wave. 
The time that it takes the electron beam to traverse a 
path across the screen is variable in all oscilloscopes. 
When we mention a 200-cps wave, we mean that in one 
second there are 200 cycles of alternation, in 0.5 second 
there are 100 cycles of alternation, and in 0.01 second 
there are 2 cycles of alternation. Thus, if a signal with 
a frequency of 200 cps is to be observed and the time 
base of the oscilloscope varied to the point where it 
takes the electron beam 0.02 of a second to complete its 
path from start to finish, only four complete cycles of 
the sine wave would appear on the screen. This rela¬ 
tionship between the time base and frequency of the 
incoming signal will be more clearly evident as this 
chapter progresses. 

The time base is formed by deflecting the spot across 
the screen from one point to another. This time-base 
deflection must position the spot at a certain point upon 
the screen, move it across the screen at a definite 
known rate, and instantly return it to its original posi¬ 
tion to begin a new cycle of time-base deflection. As 
mentioned before, it is the sweep circuit that helps de¬ 
flect the electron beam to produce the time base. The 
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exact length of this time base, as viewed alone on the 
screen, is a direct function of the sweep-circuit voltage 
and is sometimes referred to as the time baseline. The 
rate at which the spot moves across the screen is known 
as the sweep frequency. Application of the term 
‘'sweep’' seems quite appropriate, since its action is to 
sweep the beam or spot across tlie screen. 

From this brief analysis we see that the sweep circuit 
is a necessity in order to view waveforms on a cathode- 
ray tube. It is also known that the sweep circuit must 
be a signal-producing network of some sort because we 
have to deal with a sweep frequency which determines 
the time involved in moving the spot across the screen. 
By having a variable sweep frequency, any number of 
cycles of a particular waveform can be observed. 

In most oscilloscopes, the signal to be observed on 
the cathode-ray tube is applied to the vertical deflection 
plates and the deflection voltage representing the time 
base is applied to the horizontal deflection plates. How¬ 
ever, without any signal applied to the horizontal de¬ 
flection plates (that is, with the time base absent), all 
that would \)e seen on the screen of the cathode-ray 
tube, due to the application of any shape waveform to 
the vertical deflection plates, would be a vertical line. 
If the signal input to the vertical plates is a sine wave, 
then the length of the vertical line observed would be 
equal to the peak-to-peak amplitude of the sine wave. 
We see a vertical line because the spot is moving up 
and down so rapidly, at a rate determined by the fre¬ 
quency of the signal, that the eye sees the movement as 
a single trace. If the frequency were low enough, the 
vertical line would appear to be flickering, indicating 
that the spot was not moving fast enough for the eye 
to see the movement as a single trace. 

Fig. 9-1.—Time baseline 
generated by horizontal 
sweep signal. 

When the sweep signal is applied to the horizontal 
deflection plates, there is also a horizontal force, the 
timing base, impartj^d to the electron beam, and hence 
the wave to be observed is spread out on the screen. In 
other words, the electron beam and hence the resultant 
spot will move in accordance with the amplitude of the 
wave and the instantaneous displacement with respect 
to time. If a sweep signal is applied to the horizontal 
deflection plates without any signal applied to the ver¬ 
tical deflection plates, then only a time baseline would 
appear on the screen of the cathode-ray tube. A photo¬ 
graph of such a time baseline is illustrated in Fig. 9-1. 


The time base has been stressed in this section as 
being necessary in order to reproduce waveforms on 
the screen of the oscilloscope. However, the use of the 
oscilloscope is not limited to visual representation of 
the waveforms of certain signals, but has numerous 
other uses. In many of these applications, signals are 
applied to both the vertical and horizontal deflection 
plates, and the signal applied to the latter plates is not 
considered a time base in the same manner as pre¬ 
viously discussed. This fact should always be remem¬ 
bered, because, in the remainder of this text, various 
other applications of the oscilloscope will be studied. 

Int)rder to completely understand how these various 
time bases are attained, it is necessary to study the 
sweep circuits and their associated signal waveforms 
that cause these time bases. It was stated that in order 
to reproduce a signal waveform on an oscilloscope, the 
signal to be observed is normally applied to the vertical 
deflection plates and the sweep signal to the horizontal 
deflection plates. The sweep signal can be represented 
by any voltage that will cause the desired result. 

Simple D-C Sweep Circuit 

The simplest means of illustrating the action of re¬ 
producing a waveform is to apply an a-c wave to the 
vertical plates and to apply a varying d-c voltage to 
the horizontal plates, which acts as the sweep signal. 
By arranging that the h(jrizontal deflection takes place 
at a definite time rate, we establish a known time base. 
If this horizontal deflection were to be of a-c character, 
and if it were desired to establish a definite time base, 
a voltage of known frequency would be applied. How¬ 
ever, that is for later discussion. In the meantime, let 
us sweep the beam across the horizontal axis, by means 
of a rotating potentiometer which is across a d-c sup¬ 
ply, thereby developing the time base. 

Let us examine Fig. 9-2, which is a basic illustration 
of the action of a d-c sweep. Part (A) represents a very 
low-frequency signal, for example, 1 cps, applied across 
the vertical-deflection plates. We select this frequency 
because it allows observation of the motion of the spot. 
Part (B) is a graphical illustration of the different spot 
positioning of the beam. The horizontal sweep voltage 
is developed across the potentiometer P, This poten¬ 
tiometer is arranged in the form of a circle with a 
rotating arm. You will note that contacts are provided 
and are numbered from +14 to 0 to —i-#. The arm of 
the potentiometer rotates in a clockwise direction and 
you will have to visualize a minute jump which the arm 
makes as it rotates and moves from the ^14 to the +14 
terminal. You will have to assume the spacing between 
these two terminals to be extremely small, so that the 
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Fig. 9-2.—Graphical analysis of a sine-wave signal (A) on the vertical plates utilizing a potentiometer-driven horizontal sweep 
signal (B). 


elapsed time interval during the jump is very small 
with respect to the time interval existing when the con¬ 
tact arm moves between the resistance steps or taps 
upon the potentiometer arm. You must also assume 
that this contact arm is rotated by a motor at a pre¬ 
determined and constant speed. 

The small individual circles, shown in part (B), 
indicate spot positions for the vertical and horizontal 
deflections of the beam when only one set of deflection 
plates is considered active at a time. In other wwds, 
the column of spot positions along the vertical axis 
exists without any horizontal deflection, and the row 
of spot positions along the horizontal axis exists with¬ 
out any vertical deflection. The reason for the uneven 
spacing of the circles along the vertical axis is that the 
amplitude variations of the signal applied to vertical 
plates are at a sinusoidal rate. The total length be¬ 
tween the first and last vertical spot is equal to the 
peak-to-peak amplitude of the sine wave. The accuracy 
of the drawing indicates this. The points on the sine 
curve and those along the vertical axis on the screen 
are related, and if the dashed lines leading from these 
points of the sine curve were extended to the right, they 
would intersect the vertical axis circle of the same 
number. 

Tracing Out First HetU-Cych 

You will also note that while only seven vertical 
positions of the spot are shown above and below the 


horizontal axis, each spot, other than that which indi¬ 
cates the peak amplitude of the sine wave, appears 
twice during each half-cycle. This is indicated by each 
spot lining up with two points on the sine wave. To 
foster closer association between the vertical and hori¬ 
zontal deflections, when both exist, we have indicated 
the even-numbered vertical-deflection spot positions 
only. The odd-numbered positions were omitted for the 
sake of clarity, but they are, nevertheless, understood 
to exist. The numbers adjacent to the vertical column 
of spot positions correspond with the numbers shown 
upon the wave. In other words, the zero position, or 
normal center position of the spot, corresponds to 
numbers 0,14, and 28 on the wave. Spot position 2 on 
the rising quarter of the cycle is also spot 12 on the 
second quarter. Spot positions 4 and 10 coincide, be¬ 
cause they represent equal displacement from the nor¬ 
mal position, or horizontal axis. The same is true of 
spot positions 6 and 8. Spot position 7 occurs just once 
during the half-cycle, because it is the peak amplitude, 
and the voltage causes this displacement only once 
during each first half-cycle. In the second half-cycle, 
spot positions 16 and 26,18 and 24, and 20 and 22 are 
seen to coincide. Spot position 21 occurs only once dur¬ 
ing this half-cycle, because it indicates maximum dis¬ 
placement, which occurs only once during the second 
half-cycle. 

You will further note that the horizontal-deflection 
sweep-voltage potentiometer has 14 taps on each side 
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of the zero position, between the zero point and the two 
positions of maximum voltage. Even-numbered posi¬ 
tions are only indicated here also, the odd numbers 
being omitted from the drawing for clarity reasons. 
The position of the spot upon the screen for each num¬ 
bered position of the potentiometer rotor arm is indi¬ 
cated by corresponding numbers. The spots not num¬ 
bered indicate the odd positions of the potentiometer. 
The speed of the potentiometer rotor arm is such that 
one complete revolution is made in the time required 
for the signal at (A) to complete one cycle, so that a 
single cycle appears upon the screen. When this con¬ 
dition exists, it is said that the sweep frequency corre¬ 
sponds with the frequency of the signal being observed. 
The effects of different sweep or timing axis frequen¬ 
cies will be shown as we progress through this chapter. 
Again we want to remind you that the rotor arm on 
the potentiometer moves from what is indicated as --14 
to -¥14 in zxi extremely short interval of time. Also 
remember that the number of cycles appearing on the 
screen of the cathode-ray tube is determined by the 
frequency relation between the signal being observed 
and the frequency of the sweep. In the case now under 
discussion, the sweep frequency is determined by the 
number of revolutions per second that the potentiom¬ 
eter arm undergoes. You will soon learn why these 
facts are brought to your attention. 

Do not forget that the vertical or horizontal spot 
positions indicated in this drawing only exist when the 
proper signal is applied to either set of deflection plates. 
When both the signal to be observed and the sweep 
voltage are applied simultaneously, each to its own set 
of deflection plates, two forces are acting upon the 
electron beam, each force displacing the beam in its 
required direction. Hence, the spot, for any one instant 
of time, occupies a completely different position on the 
screen and, in the course of a small amount of time, 
traces out the wavefonn to be observed. 

Image Formation 

Let us now see how the image is developed upon the 
screen by actually combining the two individual deflec¬ 
tions shown in Fig. 9-2B. We shall assume that the 
rotor arm of the potentiometer is initially set at the +14 
tap when the motor starts and that this position coin¬ 
cides wih the start of the a-c cycle of the 0 point on the 
sine wave. With the rotor arm at +14, horizontal de¬ 
flection plate H-1 is 14 units positive and in accordance 
with Fig. 9-2B, the beam spot at that instant has a 
horizontal displacement of 14 units, all the way to the 
left of H-1 but has no vertical displacement; hence the 
spot occupies the position 0-14 indicated in Fig. 9-3. 



Fig. 9-3.—Graphical analysis of a sine wave correlating the 
instantaneous position of the potentiometer arm supplying the 
horizontal sweep signal with the instantaneous sine-wave 
voltage. 

Next consider the instant when the rotor arm is at the 
+12 tap and the amplitude of the sine wave has ad¬ 
vanced to position 2. The displacement of the spot is 
then 2 units up along the vertical axis and plus 12 units 
along the horizontal axis and the resultant spot posi¬ 
tion is shown in Fig. 9-3 as point 2-12. The first of 
these numbers designates the vertical displacement due 
to the sine wave and the second number represents the 
horizontal displacement due to the potentiometer volt¬ 
age, in each case with respect to the numbers indicated 
in Fig. 9-2. (Remember that the same amount of time 
has elapsed for the potentiometer arm to rotate from 
the +14 tap to the +12 tap as the sine wave of voltage 
to increase in amplitude from the 0 point to the number 
2 point.) 

We can illustrate the combination of the horizontal 
and vertical displacement of the spot very easily by the 
use of plane vectors. The vector diagram of Fig. 9-4 
indicates the combination when the sine wave is at its 
number 2 position and the potentiometer is at its +12 
position. Vector 0-2 represents the vertical displace¬ 
ment due to the sine wave and its magnitude indicates 
the relative amplitude of the sine wave at the number 2 
position of the wave. The vector 0-12 represents the 
horizontal displacement of the spot due to the poten¬ 
tiometer or sweep voltage and its magnitude indicates 
the relative amplitude of the sweep voltage when the 
potentiometer is at the +12 position. If these two vec¬ 
tors are added, the resultant vector will show the posi¬ 
tion of the spot. In the diagram of Fig. 9-4, line 0-A 
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Fig. 9-4.—Illustration 
of the resultant spot dis¬ 
placement by combina¬ 
tion of vertical and 
horizontal displacements 
(vectors). 



is the resultant vector and point A, the extreme end of 
the vector, represents the |X)sition of the spot and is 
indicated as 2-12, 

Next let us consider the time when the potentiometer 
rotor arm is at -f 70 tap and the amplitude of the wave 
has advanced to point 4. The displacement is 10 units 
along the horizontal axis and 4 units along the vertical 
axis and the resultant position of the spot is 4-10 as 
indicated in Fig. 9-3. The potentiometer arm continues 
revolving, and when it makes contact with tap 8, the 
amplitude of the sine wave has advanced to point 6; 
together these two voltages cause a resultant displace¬ 
ment of the beam spot to the position 6-8, At the peak 
of the sine wave, the arm of the potentiometer is mid¬ 
way between the -f<S and +6 taps, or theoretically at 
the +7 tap, although this number is not illustrated in 
the drawing. The resultant spot at this instant of time 
is in position 7-7 as .seen in Fig. 9-3. After reaching its 
peak at point 7, the amplitude of the first half-cycle of 
a-c voltage starts decreasing and numbered points 8, 
10,12, and 14 are traced out. At the same instants of 
time, the potentiometer, which continues revolving in 
a clockwise direction, makes contact with numbered 
taps 6, 4, 2, and 0 respectively. The resultant displace¬ 
ment of the spot due to the combination of these indi¬ 
vidual vertical and horizontal displacements is indi¬ 
cated by respective spot numbers 8-6, 10-4,12-2, and 
14-0 in Fig. 9-3. At the moment when the voltage of 
the a-c signal reaches the point marked 14, which is 
zero voltage, the potentiometer arm has also reached 
its zero voltage tap, so that there is no deflection force 
exerted upon the beam. Consequently, the spot remains 
in its normal center position, which on the drawing of 
Fig. 9-3 is represented by the 14-0 spot. 

Tracing Out Second Half-Cycle 

You now have seen how the first half-cycle of the 
wave is traced out on the screen of the cathode-ray 
tube. The upper half of the straight-line image that 
exists when the spot has only vertical displacement and 


no horizontal displacement has now been spread out 
with a time base or sweep. Let us now develop the re¬ 
maining half-cycle of the sine wave. The lower half¬ 
cycle of the sine wave, which makes deflection plate 
V-2 positive with respect to plate V-1, helps cause the 
s|K>t to move downward, below the horizontal axis. At 
the same time, the movement of the potentiometer 
rotor arm, past the 0 point (still in the clockwise direc¬ 
tion), causes deflection plate 11-2 to become positive 
with respect to plate H-1. The combined action of the.se 
two forces is such that the spot will always be below 
the horizontal axis and to the right of the vertical axis. 
As the potentiometer rotor arm moves to —2, the am¬ 
plitude of the sine-wave voltage increases in the reverse 
(negative) direction from point 14 to point 16 and the 
resultant displacement of electron beam due to these 
two forces places the spot in position 16-2 as seen in 
Fig. 9-3. Furtlier motion of the rotor in synchronism 
with the voltage wave causes resultant spot displace¬ 
ments as indicated by spot numbers 18-4, 20-6, 21-7, 
22-8, 24-10, 26-12, and 28-14, The last position is zero 
voltage or deflection along the vertical axis, but maxi¬ 
mum deflection, to the right, along the horizontal axis. 


Fif?. 9-5.—Actual photo¬ 
graph from the face of a cath¬ 
ode-ray tube of one cycle of a 
sine wave. 


Continued operation of the rotor and application of 
the voltage wave repeats the process, for, as previously 
stated, an extremely short interval after the six)t 28-14 
has been positioned, the horizontal timing voltage 
sweeps back to its original position of +74, which is in 
time with the start of the cycle, at point 0, The rate at 
which this return takes place is usually made to occupy 
a time interval which is from l/25th to l/lOOth of the 
time required for the completion of a single cycle. 

In Fig. 9-5 there is shown an actual photograph of 
one cycle of a sine wave as reproduced on the screen of 
the cathode-ray tube. The sweep signal and input sine 
wave both have the same frequency. Although an elec¬ 
tronic type of sweep circuit is used in the oscilloscope 
where this photo and others following are taken, for the 
sake of discussion, we will assume that the sweep volt¬ 
age is secured from the potentiometer of Fig. 9-2. That 
part of the photo between points a and b represents the 
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H Fig. 9-6.—Illustration of 

different initial phase condi¬ 
tions between the vertical sine- 
wave signal and the horizontal 
sweep. 


(c) 


travel of the l^ain during the time the rotor arm travels 
from the —74 to -¥14 tap. It is known as the retrace 
line. In order to reproduce the picture as shown, the 
start of the sweep signal is made at the -f 74 tap of the 
potentiometer at the same time the input sine wave 
starts at zero. When in this condition, the two voltages 
are said to be in phase, as mentioned previously. What 
happens to the reproduced picture when the starting- 
time relationship Ixitween the sweep voltage and input 
sine wave is no longer in phase ? 

Different Phase Conditions 

In Fig. 9-6 there are shown three different pictures 
representing various phase conditions, or starting-time 
relationships, between the sweep and sine-wave voltage 
of Fig. 9-2. In each case, the frequency of both voltages 
is the same; that is, the time required to complete one 
revolution of the potentiometer rotor arm is the same 
as that required to complete one cycle of alternation of 
the sine wave. Photograph (A) of Fig. 9-6 can be rep¬ 
resentative of the case where the start of the sine wave 
of Fig. 9-2 is one-quarter of a cycle ahead of its zero 
point or at point 7, and the start of the potentiometer 
rotor arm is at 4-74. This is the same as saying that the 
input sine wave is leading the sweep signal by 90®. An¬ 
other way of looking at the reproduction of this picture 
is to assume that the rotor arm started moving from in 
between taps —d and —^ (which point can be consid¬ 
ered as —7) at the time the sine wave started at its zero 
point. 

The wave at (B) of Fig. 9-6 will result if the sine 
wave of Fig. 9-2 started at point 74 and the rotor arm 
at tap +74, or if the rotor arm started moving at point 
0 at the same time the sine wave also started at point (7. 


In either case the same picture will be produced and the 
two voltages are said to be 180® out-of-phase. The re¬ 
produced picture at (C) of Fig. 9-6 will result if the 
sine wave of Fig. 9-2 started at point 21 and the rotor 
arm at the +74 tap. or if the rotor arm started moving 
from in between +<? and +6 (considered as +7 tap) 
at the same time the sine wave started at point 0, Re- 
nieml^er that, in each case, the sine wave must complete 
one cycle of alternation and the rotor arm one revolu¬ 
tion from their starting points. 

You have seen how the time Imse is introduced and 
how just a vertical straight-line image of amplitude, 
when the sine wave of voltage is applied to the vertical- 
deflection plates, becomes an image of the sine wave 
itself by simultaneously applying the horizontal time- 
base deflection. At this point, we want to mention that 
the time base shown here is not supplied commercially 
with the type of apparatus described. However, this 
description will serve to explain the manner in which 
the sweep voltage, developed by some other means, 
spreads the wave. Also it might be well if you under¬ 
stood that the slow speed of the rotor arm and the low 
frequency of the a-c wave were purposely selected in 
order to expedite comprehension. With both frequency 
and potentiometer rotor speed increased, it is impos¬ 
sible to follow the movement of the spot, because it 
moves so rapidly, but the positioning of the spot re¬ 
mains the same. The image, instead of being shown as 
a spot, which moves from place to place, assumes the 
form of a solid line, of the waveshape shown. 

Vcoiotion In Sweep Frequency 

An oscillogram in which just one cycle appears upon 
the screen is obtained, as mentioned previously, when 
the time or frt^quency of the sweep is the same as that 
of the phenomenon being observed. What happens if 
the time of the sweep frequency is twice as great as that 
of the wave being observed or if it is one-half the fre¬ 
quency of the wave l)eing observed ? Let us analyze the 
former where the frequency of the sweep circuit is 
twice the frequency of the voltage wave being exam¬ 
ined. This means that the potentiometer rotor arm 
makes two revolutions during the period required to 
complete one cycle of the wave being observed. In the 
case being discussed, the potentiometer rotor arm com¬ 
pletes two revolutions during one second. 

During this discussion, we must assume that a cer¬ 
tain phase condition exists between the varying d-c 
voltage applied to the horizontal-deflection plates and 
the a-c wave applied to the vertical-deflection plates. 
The time elapsed between the start of the potentiom¬ 
eter arm and the start of the a-c wave can be expressed 
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Fig. 9-7.—Graphical representation of the case where the 
sweep frequency is twice that of the sine-wave signal under 
observation. 


in terms of a frequency or pliase difference. In this 
analysis, we are assuming that the potentiometer rotor 
arm starts moving simultaneously with the start of the 
a-c wave and in this manner the two deflection forces 
are said to be in phase. With the wave and the arm 
moving at their constant frequencies, the two voltages 
will stay in phase. 

The basic data are furnished in Fig. 9-2. For proper 
comprehension of what is being explained, it will be 
necessary to correlate Figs. 9-2 and 9-7. Since the 
potentiometer rotor moves twice as fast as the voltage 
wave under observation, it completes half of one revo¬ 
lution during the time that the voltage wave completes 
one-fourth of one cycle. Referring to Fig. 9-2, the rotor 
starts moving at the tap when the voltage wave is 
at zero. There is no vertical displacement, but only a 
horizontal displacement toward plate H-1 because this 
plate is positive with respect to plate //-?. This condi¬ 
tion places the spot at point 0-14 in Fig. 9-7. 

By the time that the voltage wave has advanced to 
point 2 in Fig. 9-2, the rotor arm has advanced tob tap 
10; this represents a vertical displacement of 2 units 
and a horizontal displacement of 10 units, resulting in 
the positioning of the spot at 2-10 in Fig. 9-7. By the 
time the wave has advanced in amplitude to point 4, 
the rotor has moved to tap 6 and the resultant displace¬ 
ment is shown as point 4-6. Maintaining the same rate 
of rotation, the rotor is at tap 2, when the wave ampli¬ 
tude has reached point d, thus positioning the spot as 
6-2. When the wave reaches its maximum amplitude, 
point 7 in Fig. 9-2, the rotor arm has reached the zero 


tap. With no horizontal deflection and 7 units vertical 
deflection, the spot is positioned on the vertical axis, 
as 7-0 in Fig. 9-7. From this latter figure, it is evident 
that one quarter-cycle of the wave has been covered for 
half of a revolution of the rotor arm. 

The amplitude of the first half-cycle of the wave now 
decreases and is seen to pass through the numbered 
points 8,10,12, and finally to 14, which is zero voltage. 
At the same time, the rotor arm is advancing in its arc 
of travel. Having passed its zero point, it is making 
horizontal-deflection plate H-2 positive with respect to 
H-1, so that the spot is positioned to the right of the 
vertical axis reference line. Furthermore, the wave is 
vStill above tlie liorizontal axis reference line and verti¬ 
cal-deflection plate V-1 is still positive with respect to 
V-2, so that the spot positions are still above the hori¬ 
zontal axis. During the time that the wave is passing 
through its second quarter-cycle, the rotor arm is pass¬ 
ing through tile second half of its first complete revo¬ 
lution and new spot positions occur as seen by points 

8- 2,10-6, and 12-10, and as the wave reaches zero volt¬ 
age again, designated as 14 In Fig. 9-2, the rotor arm is 
at —14; the final spot reached is 14-14, as seen in Fig. 

9- 7. 

At this instant, the rotor arm moves from —14 to 
+7*/. which means that the sweep goes back to its orig¬ 
inal starting point and makes horizontal-deflection 
plate II-l 14 units positive with respect to H-2 and 
brings the spot back to the 0-14 position, as shown in 
Fig. 9-7. If you can view this return from the —14 tap 
to the -\rl4 tap on the potentiometer rotor as taking 
place in an extremely small interval of time, it can be 
said that tliere is no time lost between the movement of 
the horizontal sweep from spot 14-14 in Fig. 9-7 to spot 
0-14 in the same figure, with respect to the continued 
motion of the wave. (In actual practice, when using 
electronic sweeps, some time is always lost and this loss 
in time is evident in the oscillographic waveforms in¬ 
cluded herein.) According to the sine wave illustrated 
in Fig. 9-2, it now starts upon its half-cycle below the 
zero reference line. When so doing, it makes vertical- 
deflection plate V-2 positive with respect to V-1, so 
that the beam is deflected toward the former plate and 
thus, in conjunction with the horizontal voltage, the 
spot is positioned below the horizontal axis. At the 
same time, the rotor arm, moving on the plus side, also 
positions the spot to the left of the vertical axis. By the 
time the wave has increased in amplitude (in the nega¬ 
tive direction) to point 16 \n Fig. 9-2, the rotor arm 
has moved to tap 4rl0 and the spot is positioned as 
16-10 in Fig. 9-7. During this third quarter-cycle of the 
wave, the rotor arm moves over the entire plus half of 
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the potentiometer, from -\-14 to 0, and the spot is seen 
to be positioned as 18-6, 20-2, and 21-0, When the 
maximum amplitude is reached during the second al¬ 
ternation of the wave, the rotor arm has reached zero. 
Since there is no horizontal displacement and there is 
maximum vertical displacement at this latter point, the 
spot is positioned on the vertical axis. The wave now 
starts on its last quarter-cycle while the rotor arm 
starts advancing from 0 to the --14 tap. The sweep 
voltage now makes horizontal-deflection plate H-2 
positive with respect to H-1, so that the spot, for the 
remainder of the sine wave, is positioned below the 
horizontal axis and to the right of the vertical axis. 
The resultant displacement causes the spot to move 
through positions 22-2, 24-6, and 26-10, and when the 
wave reaches its zero voltage point, number 28 in Fig. 
9-2, the rotor arm is at —and thus the maximum 
horizontal displacement with zero vertical displace¬ 
ment positions the spot at 28-14 as seen in Fig. 9-7. 
Continued operation of both the wave and rotor arm 
at these same frequencies repeats the cycle, and the 
recurrent action results in the repetition of the image 
shown. 

Operation of the sweep at a frequency which is twice 
that of the input signal to be observed, when both volt¬ 
ages start at the time indicated, makes the reproduced 
picture symmetrical about either axis, as seen from 
Fig. 9-7. In other words, those parts of the picture 
above and below the horizontal axis, and also to the 
right and left of the vertical axis, are mirror images of 
each other. In Fig. 9-8A is an actual photograph of the 
pattern on the screen of a cathode-ray tube when the 
sweep signal applied to horizontal plates is twice the 
frequency of the sine wave applied to the vertical 
plates. Compare this photograph with the line drawing 
of Fig. 9-7. 

The illustrations show what the reproduced picture 
of an input sine wave will appear like when the start 
of the sweep signal in Fig. 9-2 is made at the +14 tap 



Fig. 9-8.—^Actual photograph of a sine wave where the sweep 
frequency is twice that of the signal frequency. In (A) both 
signals started from their respective zero positions, while in 
(B) the sine wave started at its first voltage maximum, i.e«, 90* 
ahead in phase from the sweep signal. 


of the potentiometer at the same time the sine wave 
starts at zero. The photograph at (B) of Fig. 9-8 also 
represents a situation where the sweep frequency is 
equal to twice that of the input sine wave. In this case, 
however, the starting time for one of the voltages has 
changed. If the sine wave of Fig. 9-2 starts at point 7 
instead of point 0, and the rotor arm still starts from 
tap +14, the picture of Fig. 9-8B will result. The same 
picture will be reproduced if the rotor arm starts at 
tap 0 and the sine wave at its point 0, 

Other Frequency Relottonships Between 
Swedp and Sine Wore 

In the previous analysis, we illustrated what the re¬ 
produced signal looks like when the frequency of the 
sweep was equal to that of the sine wave and also when 
the sweep frequency was twice that of the sine wave. 
Let us now consider the case where the frequency of the 
sine-wave input is greater than that of the sweep signal. 
We will illustrate the case where the sine wave has a 
frequency equal to twice that of the sweep. In this 
case, the horizontal displacement of the spot occurs 
at a rate or speed which is one-half that of the sine 
wave or vertical displacement. This is the same thing 
as saying that the vertical displacement of the spot is 
twice as fast as the horizontal displacement. 

Sine-Wave Frequency Twice Sweep Frequency 

Again we refer to Fig. 9-2 as the source of the basic 
facts. The drawing of Fig. 9-9 is the illustration of the 
wave reproduced under the above-mentioned fre¬ 
quency conditions of the two voltages involved. In this 
analysis, the start of the sine wave is at 0 and that of 
the rotor arm at +14 tap. Now, the wave under obser¬ 
vation moves twice as fast as the sweep, which means 
that a complete cycle will occur during the time that 
the rotor arm is passing through one-half of a revolu¬ 
tion. The result is the presence of two cycles upon the 
screen, as seen in Fig. 9-9. In this connection, we want 
to stress that the number of cycles which appear upon 
the viewing screen is a function of the frequency rela¬ 
tion between the sweep frequency and the frequency of 
the wave being observed. 

Since the wave is moving twice as fast as the sweep, 
the first half-cycle of the wave will be spread or swept 
by the first quarter of a revolution of the rotor arm, or 
one-quarter of the total sweep. This is evident in Fig. 
9-9, where the wave moves through its half-cycle from 
0 to 14, during the time that the sweep moves from +14 
to +7. The second half-cycle of the sine wave is swept 
by the horizontal-deflection voltage as the rotor moves 
from this latter tap to tap 0, so that a complete cycle of' 
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Fig. 9-9.—The signal (sine-wave) frequency is twice that of 
the sweep, but both signals start from their respective zero 
points. 


sine wave is swept during half of the sweep cycle (that 
is, half a revolution of the rotor arm). As the rotor arm 
completes its revolution from the 0 tap to the -^14 tap, 
the sine wave starts all over again from points 0 to 28, 
This results in the reproduction of the second cycle of 
sine wave seen in Fig. 9-9. The placement of the first 
cycle of sine wave is to the left of the vertical axis be¬ 
cause during this period of time, horizontal-deflection 
plate H-1 is positive with respect to H-2. The second 
cycle appears to the right of the vertical axis because 
during this period H-2 is positive with respect to H-1, 


Fig. 9-10.—^Actual photograph 
of the case analyzed in Fig. 9-9, 
where the sine-wave signal had 
twice the frequency of the hori¬ 
zontal sweep signal. 


A reproduced oscillogram of the conditions repre¬ 
sented by Fig. 9-9 is shown in Fig. 9-10. Different pat¬ 
terns will be observed if the starting point of one of the 
voltages changes. The three photographs of Fig. 9-11 
illustrate such a case. In each instance, the frequency 
of the input sine wave to the vertical-deflection plates 
is twice that of the sweep voltage. Let us consider the 
potentiometer rotor arm starting at the +14 tap each 
time. Therefore, if the input sine wave is considered as 




Fig. 9-11.—Photographs of 
three different cases, where the 
signal frequencies are twice the 
sweep frequencies, but differ in 
their starting phases. 



Starting at point 7, then the picture reproduced will be 
that shown in part (A) of Fig. 9-11. If the sine wave 
starts at point 14, then the picture shown at part (B) 
will result; the picture at part (C) appears when the 
sine wave starts at point 21, These same pictures can 
be reproduced with the sine wave starting at zero for 
each case and the rotor arm starting at a different tap 
for each picture. These oscillograms, as well as those 
of Figs. 9-6 and 9-8B, can also be reproduced under 
different starting conditions than thos^ mentioned. 


Sweep Frequency Three Times 
Sine-Wave Frequency 

Odd types of pictures result when the frequency of 
the sweep is even greater than twice that of the sine 
wave. In Fig. 9-12 are shown four different pictures 
that can result when the frequency of the sweep is 
equal to three times that of the input sine wave. Assum¬ 
ing that the sine wave of Fig. 9-2 starts at zero for each 
case, then in order to produce the picture at part (A) 
the rotor arm would have to start at the +14 tap, for 
part (B) the rotor arm would start at the +7 tap, for 
part (C) the rotor arm would start at the 0 tap, and 
for part (D) the rotor arm would start at the —7 tap. 

You will note that the photograph of Fig. 9-12A has 
letters next to certain parts of the waveform. These 
letters were inserted in order to illustrate the manner 
in which this waveform is produced. Remember that 
the frequency of the sweep is three times that of the 
input sine wave and that the sine wave starts at point 0 
and the potentiometer rotor arm at the +14 tap (see 
Fig. 9-2). When the rotor arm makes one complete 
revolution from +14 to --14, only one third of the com¬ 
plete sine wave is traced out; this is indicated by curve 
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Fig. 9-12.—The frequency of the sweep signal is three times 
that of the input sine wave. The four oscillograms were ob¬ 
tained by starting the initial position of the potentiometer arm 
(horizontal sweep) at varying points with respect to the sine- 
wave signal. 


a to 6 in Fig. 9-12A. In the short period of time when 
the rotor arm moves from the —14 tap to the +14 tap, 
the spot travels very rapidly from b to r. 


Sweep Frequency Four Times 
SineWave Frequency 


The two reproduced photographs illustrated in Fig. 
9-13 indicate two possible pictures when the sweep fre¬ 
quency is equal to four times that of an incoming sine 
wave. This means that for the d-c sweep of Fig. 9-2, 
the rotor arm must undergo four complete revolutions 
during the time the sine wave completes one cycle. This 
is the same as saying that for each complete revolution 
of the rotor arm, the sine wave traces out one-quarter 
cycle. 



Fig. 9-13.—Two cases where the sweep frequency is equal 
to four times that of the sine-wave signal are illustrated in the 
oscillograms. In (A) both signals started at their respective 
zero points, while in (B) the potentiometer had already com¬ 
pleted one-half rotation before the sine-wave signal was ap¬ 
plied to the vertical plates. 


Retrace 

This latter period of movement is termed the retrace 
of the sweep signal. Some oscilloscopes may have pro¬ 
vision for driving the grid of the cathode-ray tube be¬ 
yond cutoff during this period of retrace time; this 
causes the electron beam, and hence the spot, to dis¬ 
appear for that time. There are, however, many oscil¬ 
loscopes that do not use blanking during the sweep 
retrace time and in these units the spot appears as a 
line during sweep retrace. The intensity of this line 
depends upon the speed of retrace. 

Now when the rotor arm starts on its second com¬ 
plete revolution going again from +14 to —14, the 
middle third of the sine wave is traced out. This por¬ 
tion of the sine wave decreases in amplitude somewhat 
linearly from apptfiximately point 8 to 20, as seen in 
Fig. 9-2A. This over-all action causes the spot to trace 
out the curve from c to d of Fig. 9-12A. When the spot 
reaches d, the rotor arm has reached the —14 tap and 
during the time the arm moves from —14 to +14 (the 
sweep retrace), the spot moves very rapidly from d 
to e. During the third complete revolution of the rotor 
arm, the sine wave completes its cycle and the spot 
travels from e to /. That portion of the photo from / 
to a again illustrates the retrace time. 


The picture at (A) of Fig. 9-13 indicates the situa¬ 
tion where the sine wave starts out at point 0 at the 
same time the rotor arm starts out at the +14 tap. 
During the first complete revolution of the rotor arm, 
the sine wave moves from point 0 to 7 and the spot on 
the screen of the cathode-ray tube traces out line a-b. 
During the retrace time of the sweep, the spot travels 
from b to c. During the next revolution of the sweep 
from the +14 tap to the —14 tap, the sine wave traces 
out point 7 to point 14, This over-all action causes the 
spot to trace out line c-d in Fig. 9-13A, During the next 
sweep retrace, the spot rapidly moves from d to e. For 
the next revolution of the rotor arm, the sine wave 
travels from point 14 to 21 and the spot traces out line 
e-f. The retrace then causes the spot to move quickly 
to g. During the last revolution of the rotor arm, the 
sine wave finishes its cycle from point 21 to 28 and the 
spot traces out line gF-fc as seen in Fig. 9-13A. When the 
rotor arm goes from the —14 to the +14 tap, the spot 
retraces from A to a and we are now back to the original 
starting position. 

The photograph of Fig. 9-13B indicates the wave¬ 
form that will be observed when, with the sine wave 
still starting at zero, the rotor arm starts at 0 instead 
of the+i^ tap. 
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At this time we again repeat that although the bat¬ 
tery-potentiometer form of time base is not commonly 
used in commercial oscilloscopes, it is here employed 
as a means of establishing the foundation for compre¬ 
hension of the means whereby the modern sweep cir¬ 
cuits of different design provide the time base or hori¬ 
zontal deflection. The figures, which are shown as 
being developed when the sweep frequency is equal to 
half and other submultiples of the frequency of the 
wave under observation, are applicable to all forms of 
sweeps of substantially linear character. In other 
words, the sweep voltage should increase and/or de¬ 
crease linearly with respect to time. The same is true 
of the pattern developed when the sweep frequency is 
some multiple of the frequency of the wave being ob¬ 
served. This should be borne in mind for, as you shall 
see later, modern sweep circuits are of the electron- 
tube variety. 

Perhaps it is premature to mention it at this time, 
but departure from linearity in the sweep circuit causes 
distortion of the image upon the screen. In other words, 
it is not a true reproduction of the actual wave applied 
to the deflection plates for investigation. More will be 
said about this subject later in the chapter. 

Simple Mechanical Sweep 

Before advancing to the actual electronic means of 
developing the sweep voltage or time base, it might be 
well to consider another form of a battery-operated 



Fig. 9-14.—(A) shows 
the connections of a simple 
mechanical pot^tiometer 
drive that supplies a con¬ 
tinuous horizontal sweep 
vdtage. (B) is a photo¬ 
graph of the specially de¬ 
signed potentioineter for 
generating a horizontal 
sweep voltage. 



sweep voltage. The sweep unit to be discussed can be 
considered as the equivalent of those mechanical 
sweeps that were used in some of the first types of 
oscilloscopes and is different from that previously de¬ 
scribed. Mechanical systems are also used to some 
extent in modern equipment requiring very low fre¬ 
quency sweep, such as certain types of radar and dem¬ 
onstration units. In the arrangement described, the 
normal position of the spot is off-center and it is located 
at one end of the tube screen along the horizontal axis. 

A potentiometer P with a continually rotating con¬ 
tact arm is connected across the battery B of Fig. 
9-14A. The arm can be considered as being connected 
to the shaft of some variable-speed motor so that the 
speed of rotation and hence the frequency of sweep can 
be varied. The design of this potentiometer is such that 
the arm jumps from the minus to the plus terminal in 
an extremely short interval of time (this is the retrace 
time) with respect to the time elapsed during its rota¬ 
tion around the resistor portion. A photograph of a 
specially designed potentiometer of this type appears 
in Fig. 9-14B. A separate supplementary spot-posi¬ 
tioning battery B-1 is connected as shown, with the 
plus terminal joined to horizontal deflection plate //-2. 
With the polarity of the main battery B connected as 
shown in Fig. 9-14, and with the arm of the poten¬ 
tiometer set at the positive end as the starting position, 
the action is as follows: 

The negative terminal of battery B-1 is grounded 
and since plate H-1 is also grounded, this effectively 
puts battery B-l across the horizontal-deflection plates. 
With the positive terminal of B-1 connected to H-2 the 
beam spot is deflected toward plate H-2 because this 
plate is positive with respect to plate H-1. This posi¬ 
tions the spot on the horizontal axis, but quite distant 
from the exact center of the screen. As the arm starts 
rotating in the direction indicated, the voltage from 
battery B starts bucking the voltage of battery B-1, and 
the potential difference existing between H-2 and H-1, 
the former positive with respect to the latter, becomes 
less and less; hence the spot moves toward the center 
of the screen away from plate H-2. When the rotor arm 
is about midway between the ends of the potentiometer, 
the bucking voltage offered by battery B can be con¬ 
sidered as being equal to the voltage of B-1 and, at this 
instant, the spot is about in the center of the screen. As 
the rotor arm continues to move toward the negative 
end of the potentiometer, the voltage offered by battery 
B is such that it more than bucks out the voltage of 
battery B-1, which makes deflection plate H-1 positive 
with respect to H-2, and the spot moves toward H-1. 
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At the instant when the rotor arm reaches the most 
negative point on the potentiometer resistance strip, 
H-1 is most positive with respect to H-2; the beam 
spot has moved the greatest distance from its original 
position and has swept across the screen. At the next 
instant, an extremely small interval of time, as stated 
before, the arm jumps from the most negative point on 
the potentiometer strip to the most positive point on the 
strip and instantaneously returns the spot to its orig¬ 
inal starting position. If the speed of rotation of the 
arm is sufficiently great, and the rotation is recurrent, 
the trace of the beam spot constitutes a single line 
across the screen. The return sweep which occurs at 
an extremely rapid rate is barely visible. 

Sawtooth Sweep 

The production of time bases that are used for cath¬ 
ode-ray tubes in oscilloscopes are, in nearly all cases, 
completely electronic in operation. As mentioned pre¬ 
viously, there are many different types of time bases 
that exist today, but the one most commonly used in 
oscilloscopes is the linear time base. There are numer¬ 
ous types of sweep circuits that can produce a linear 
time base, and in this chapter we will study the 
majority of linear sweep circuits that are employed in 
oscilloscopes. 

With electronic sweep circuits, a wider range of 
sweep frequencies is possible than with the mechanical 
type; also the electronic type is much more versatile. 
Many other features, such as lower cost of construc¬ 
tion, smaller amount of space occupied, and ease of 
operation, also indicate the shift toward electronic 
sweep circuits. In order to produce the electronic 
sweep voltage, some form of oscillatory circuit is in¬ 
variably used. There are many different types of elec¬ 
tronic circuits that are used to produce the sweep volt¬ 
age. When dealing with electronic sweep circuits, it is 
the shape of sweep-voltage waveform which is the im¬ 
portant characteristic* For most oscilloscopes, this 
sweep-voltage waveform must have a voltage-versus- 
time characteristic, that is, a single straight-line qual¬ 
ity, which is linear^so that the beam spot travels across 
the screen at a constant speed. 

At this point we would want to know something 
about the waveform of the linear sweep circuit. In 
order to produce an electronic sweep which has a linear 
time base, there is essentially only one type of linear 
sweep voltage that meets all requirements today. A fair 
idea of the shape of this sweep voltage waveform can 
be obtained from studying the simple mechanical sweep 
circuit of Fig. 9-14A from a different angle. 



Fig. 9-15.—Graphical representation of the voltage-time 
curve produced by the mechanical potentiometer sweep, shown 
in Fig. 9-14. 

We already know that this circuit will produce the 
desired linear time base. Therefore, if we can graphi¬ 
cally illustrate the voltage-versus-time characteristic 
of the sweep signal applied across the horizontal de¬ 
flection plates, we will have a good idea of the shape of 
the sweep voltage required by most linear electronic 
sweep circuits. Let us assume that the polarities of the 
batteries in Fig. 9-14A are reversed. This means that 
as the rotor arm of the potentiometer revolves in its 
counterclockwise direction, the voltage applied to the 
deflection plates, due to battery B, will be increasing. 
This increase in voltage is at a constant rate becatrse 
of the constant velocity of the rotor arm and is, there¬ 
fore, linear. A graphical plot of the voltage-versus-time 
relationship is illustrated in Fig. 9-15. At the starting 
point of the rotor arm, the voltage applied, due to bat¬ 
tery B, is zero. As the arm revolves, the voltage in¬ 
creases at a constant rate until it reaches a maximum 
at the end of one revolution of the rotor arm. This 
maximum voltage is shown as point A in the drawing. 
When the rotor arm completes its revolution, an ex¬ 
tremely short interval of time elapses for the arm to 
jump from one polarity terminal to the other. This is 
the same as saying that the voltage, after reaching its 
maximum point, collapses to a zero value in this short 
interval of time. This collapse of voltage is illustrated 
by the dashed line from points A to B. This line is 
drawn perpendicularly, indicating the collapsed time 
to be instantaneous, which is only the ideal situation. 
The over-all shape of this sweep voltage, which is in 
the form of a sawtooth wave, is that required from the 
linear electronic sweep circuits that are used today. 

There are quite a few electronic sweep circuits that 
are designed to produce sawtooth waves for use in 
oscilloscopes. These circuits fall into three main cate¬ 
gories — those of the gaseous (thyratron) relaxation- 
oscillator type, those of the multivibrator type, and 
finally those of the blocking-oscillator type. Of these 
three classifications, the thyratron and multivibrator 
are used most often in commercial cathode-ray oscil¬ 
loscopes. 
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Fig. 9-16.— (A) shows an ideal sawtooth pattern having zero 
retrace time, while (B) shows the drawing of an actual (non¬ 
ideal) sawtooth signal. 

A drawing of an ideal sawtooth signal, showing five 
cycles of the wave, is illustrated in Fig. 9-16A. The 
heavy diagcmal lines indicate the rising voltage char¬ 
acteristic which sweeps the beam across the screen. 
The perpendicular lines, which are drawn lighter, indi¬ 
cate the retrace time of the beam spot from its final 
position at one end of the cathode-ray-tube screen back 
to its starting position. The retrace time is also com¬ 
monly known as the flyback time. The retrace time, or 
flyback time, must occupy a small portion of each cycle 
in order for the sawtooth to be useful as the sweep. If 
the retrace occupies a considerable portion of the time 
of each cycle, the complete waveform under observa¬ 
tion will not be reproduced. In the photographs of Figs. 
9-5 and 9-1 IB, the time of the sawtooth retrace is ap¬ 
preciable enough to prevent the complete sine wave 
from being reproduced. What actually happens is that 
the maximum sweep voltage has been reached before 
the input sinusoidal signal has traced itself out. How¬ 
ever, the retrace time in these photos is not long enough 
to be objectionable. 

The ideal sawtooth wave is a complex signal made 
up of numerous harmonics. It contains all even and odd 
harmonics of sine terms only.^ The amplitudes of the 

^The equation of an ideal sawtooth wave indicating the har¬ 
monic content is equal to 

£ (sin .r — % sin 2jr + % sin 3jr — % sin 4Ar + .... 

w 

+ (—1)**-^J[^ sin n.ar) 
n 

where E equals the peak-to-peak amplitude of the signal and n 
the order of harmonic. 


various harmonics decrease in inverse proportion to 
the number of their harmonic. In other words, the am¬ 
plitude of the second harmonic is H that of the funda¬ 
mental, that of the third harmonic is % the amplitude 
of the fundamental, and so on. All the even harmonics 
contain negative sine waves, that is, their waves are 
shifted 180° with respect to those of the fundamental 
and all odd harmonics. 

In the sawtooth wave where the retrace time is not 
zero (as in the actual case), but is some percentage of 
the complete wave, the amplitudes of the harmonics 
do not decrease inversely as the order of harmonic. 
The manner of amplitude decrease depends on the per¬ 
centage of retrace. For retrace times of ten or twenty 
per cent of the nonideal sawtooth period, the ampli¬ 
tudes of the first four or five harmonics are, in general, 
comparable to those of the ideal sawtooth. However, 
the amplitudes of the higher-order harmonics decrease 
much more rapidly than those of the ideal wave. 

A line drawing of two cycles of a typical sawtooth 
wave appears in Fig. 9-16B. The linear part of the 
wave, rising from a to b, often called the trace, sweeps 
the spot across the screen; the part from b to c is the 
retrace, which returns the spot to its original starting 
position. The time for the return of the spot is marked 
oflf on the drawing and is indicated as the flyback or 
retrace time. 

If the sawtooth signal takes on the shape similar to 
the drawing of Fig. 9-16A, then the sweep signal is 
said to have very good linearity and a fast retrace time. 
Such type sawtooth waves are always desired because 
they help reproduce the waveform to be observed as 
best a duplicate of the input signal as possible. Any 
defects in the sawtooth wave will show up in the re¬ 
produced picture. 



Fig. 9-17.—The imperfect sawtooth wave, having a long re¬ 
trace time, shown in (A) produces the incompleted sine-wave 
pattern shown in (B). 
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Fig. 9-18.—The distorted sine-wave pattern shown in (B) is 
produced by the nonlinear sawtooth signal, illustrated by the 
oscillogram in (A); (C) is a graphical representation of spot 
travel for a nonlinear sweep signal. 


Defects in the retrace time and in the trace of the 
sawtooth are equally as common. If the retrace time 
occupies a high percentage of the time required to com¬ 
plete one cycle of sawtooth, as mentioned previously, 
parts of the input wave will not be reproduced. This is 
further illustrated by the two pictures of Fig. 9-17. 
That at (A) is a photograph of the actual sawtooth 
sweep used to reproduce two cycles of a sine wave. The 
reproduced picture is shown by the photograph at (B). 
Because too much time elapsed in the retrace of the 
sawtooth at (A), the sine wave at (B) appears in- 
completed. 

If the rising part of the sawtooth, that part repro¬ 
ducing the input signal, is not linear, then the signal 
to be observed will not be an exact reproduction of the 
input. This is best illustrated by actual photographs as 
shown in Fig. 9-18. The photo at (A) shows a non¬ 
linear sawtooth sweep signal and the photo at (B) is 
a sine wave reproduced by the sweep at (A). Note how 
the nonlinearity of the sweep has caused the cycles of 
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sine wave to become unevenly spaced along the time 
axis. The graphical illustration in Fig. 9-18C is a basic 
method showing how the spot travels across the screen 
during a nonlinear sweep. The single cycle of sawtooth 
sweep has the nonlinearity of its curve exaggerated to 
better portray the case under discussion. We are as¬ 
suming that the frequency of sawtooth is constant and 
the divisions along the time axis of the sweep signal are 
all equal to each other. 

At point 0, the very beginning of the sweep, the spot 
is on the extreme left of the screen. As the sweep ad¬ 
vances, the spot will move from left to right. If we 
assume that the sweep is at a very low frequency and 
that it is only effective every of the charging time, 
then we can visualize individual spot positions during 
each time displacement. For the first % of the cycle, 
the amplitude of the sweep has its greatest increase and 
the spot travels from point 0 to J. For the next of a 
cycle, the amplitude of the sweep, between points 1 and 


2 , has decreased, and hence the spot has traveled a 
shorter distance. For each succeeding of a cycle, the 
change in amplitude from the previous point to the 
next one is constantly decreasing. Consequently, the 
spots positioned at the right side of the screen will be 
bunched and those at the left side spread out. The 
spreading and bunching of the spots is, however, 
gradual, and there is no specific line of demarcation. 

When a sine-wave input is to be reproduced by such 
a sweep, the appearance of the picture will be similar 
to that of Fig. 9-18B. It should be remembered that it 
is the rate of amplitude increase of the sawtooth signal 
that determines the speed of the spot. Therefore, the 
picture of the unequal spot displacement does not de¬ 
pict unequal time variations as many would believe. 

Before we analyze the various sawtooth-producing 
electronic sweep circuits, we will study various saw¬ 
tooth waveforms and see how they function in repro¬ 
ducing sine-wave signal inputs. 
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Grophiccd Development oi Sine Waves 

In Figs. 9-19» 9-20, and 9-21 are illustrated graphi¬ 
cal methods of producing one, two, and three cycles, 
respectively, of a sine wave upon the screen of a cath¬ 
ode-ray tube using a sawtooth sweep. In each drawing, 
part (A) represents the input sine wave to the vertical- 
deflection plates, part (B) the single cycle of sawtooth 
sweep applied to the horizontal-deflection plates, and 
part (C) the pattern that the spot traces out on the 
screen. The pattern caused by the retrace or flyback 
time of the sawtooth is included. 

In these drawings, the voltages are divided into uni¬ 
form time intervals in order to correlate the repro¬ 
duced pattern with the applied deflection voltages in a 
similar manner to that of Fig. 9-2. The complete length 
of the time axis of the sine wave at (A), regardless of 
the number of cycles shown, is the same as that of the 
sawtooth at (B) in all three drawings. In each draw¬ 
ing, the time axis of both deflection voltages is divided 


into segments of the same amount to allow easier in¬ 
spection of how the spot traces out the curve. 

In the graphic reproduction of the curves in part 
(C), the following procedure is utilized: 

Perpendicular lines, shown dashed in the drawings, 
are extended from the time axis of the sine waves at 
(A) and the sawtooth weaves at (B) until each line 
intersects its respective curve. From these points on 
the individual curves, lines arc then drawn at right 
angles from the original perpendicular lines. The direc¬ 
tion of right angle is such that the newly extended lines 
from each wave will intersect each other. The inter¬ 
secting points of the lines of the same number represent 
points on the reproduced curve. If enough of these lines 
are drawn, there will be sufficient intersecting points 
to accurately establish the appearance of the repro¬ 
duced curve. Joining these intersecting points with a 
continuous line will reproduce the curves as .shown at 
(C) in the drawings. 



Fig. 9-21.—reproduction of three cycles of a sine wave is illustrated in this 
graphical representation. 
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The interesting thing about these graphical illustra¬ 
tions is the effect of the retrace time of the sawtooth 
wave on the reproduced picture. In Figs. 9-19 and 
9-20, the retrace time is 14.3 per cent of the total time 
of one cycle of sawtooth. This means that for each case, 
the reproduced sine wave will only be 85.7 per cent of 
the complete input wave. In Fig. 9-19, the flyback time 
of the saw-tooth wave is from point 12 to point 14 along 
the time axis, which means that the part of the repro¬ 
duced picture (C) between points 12 and 14 repre¬ 
sents the effects of flyback time. In Fig. 9-20, points 
24 to 28 indicate the flyback time of the sawtooth wave 
and the picture (C) from points 24 to 28 represents the 
effect of the flyback time. The two reproduced waves 
at (C) of both figures indicate that the flyback time 
makes the wave appear somewhat distorted, liesides 
causing incomplete reproduction of the input sine 
wave. 

In F'ig. 9-21, the flyback time of the sawtooth is 
approximately 2.4 per cent of the total time of one 


cycle. This means that only 97.6 per cent of the input 
sine wave will be reproduced. The retrace time is from 
points 41 to 42 as seen in parts (A) and (C) of the 
drawing. From these three figures we can see that the 
shorter the retrace time of the sawtooth, the more com¬ 
plete and less distorted looking will be the rejiroduced 
patterns. 

Let us now examine the drawings of Fig. 9-22, 
which are chosen to graphically illustrate what hap¬ 
pens when the sawtooth sweep is nonlinear. The meth¬ 
od of obtaining the reproduced curve is exactly the 
same as in the other figures. The number on the draw¬ 
ings corresponds to the same time lapse in each case. 
As mentioned previously, the effect of the nonlinear 
sweej) is to cause uneven cycles to appear upon the 
screen, as seen in Fig. 9-22C. 

Although three cycles of signal are shown in this 
case, you can easily imagine the effect of a nonlinear 
sweep upon a single- or two-cycle image. In a single¬ 
cycle image one of the half-cycles would appear normal 
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and the other half-cycle would be crowded. In the two- 
cycle pattern, one of the cycles would appear normal, 
whereas the other would be crowded. However, a non¬ 
linear sweep may permit sufficient observation of the 
character of a waveform, if enough cycles are shown 
upon the screen. This is so, because, as you note, one 
portion of the nonlinear sweep voltage is a fair approxi¬ 
mation of linearity. Hence with three or four cycles 
upon the screen, those close to the position which is the 
start of the beam may be considered as fairly true rep¬ 
resentations of the waveform voltage applied to the 
vertical-deflection plates. The sweep-voltage frequency 
in Figs. 9-19 through 9-22 has been kept constant and 
the voltage being observed has been changed in fre¬ 
quency. In practice, to obtain a greater number of 
cycles upon the screen, for any one frequency input to 
the vertical-deflection plates, the sweep frequency is 
changed. 

Although we do not definitely tie in the sweep volt¬ 
age shown in Figs. 9-19 through 9-22 with the basic 
electromechanical sweep of Fig. 9-2, it is to be under¬ 
stood tliat the operation of electronic sweeps in tracing 
the patterns is similar to that which has been described 
for the electromechanical sweep consisting of the bat¬ 
tery voltage and the potentiometer. 

Tricoigulor Sweep 

Some of the first sweep circuits employed a triangu¬ 
lar-shaped wave to produce the time base. A basic 
drawing of a triangular wave is illustrated in Fig. 9-23. 
When this wave is applied to the horizontal-deflection 
plates as a sweep signal, the horizontal displacement of 
the sj)ot traces itself across the screen during the time 
the wave goes from to B, The so-called flyback or 
retrace time, B to C, of the triangular wave is exactly 
the same as the trace or rise time. This means that the 
spot sweeps back across the screen to its initial starting 
position at the same rate of speed as it advanced. 

A triangular waveshape as the sweep signal is not 
desirable because it will, only under certain conditions, 
reproduce the input w’aveform upon the screen of the 
cathode-ray tube. The drawing of Fig. 9-24 makes this 
somewhat clearer. I 5 each part of this drawing, A rep¬ 
resents the input sinusoidal signal applied to the ver¬ 
tical-deflection plates, B the triangular sweep signal 
applied across the horizontal-deflection plates, and C 
the resultant pattern on the screen. In part (1), the 



Fig. 9-24.—Drawings illustrating typical resultant patterns 
produced, if a triangular-shaped sweep signal is used. In each 
case, A shows the sinusoidal signal applied to the vertical-de- 
flection plates, B the triangular sweep signal, and C the re¬ 
sultant pattern produced on the screen. 

frequencies of the vertical and horizontal signals are 
the same and the resultant wave is an oval or elliptical¬ 
shaped pattern. In part (2), the frequency of the sweep 
signal is decreased by half (or the input signal fre¬ 
quency doubled) and the resultant pattern is in the 
form of a horizontally positioned figure eight. 

In j)arts (3) and (4) of F'ig. 9-24, the relative phase 
of the starting time of the two voltages has been 
changed. In part (3), where the frequencies of each are 
the same, the input signal has effectively advanced one- 
quarter of a cycle before the sweep takes effect. The 
resultant signal is seen to be a single line. In part ( 4 ), 
where the frequency of sweep is half that of the input 
sinusoidal signal, the sine wave is also advanced one- 
quarter of a cycle. The reproduced pattern in this latter 
case is seen to be an exact one-cycle reproduction of 
the input signal. Only one cycle appears because the 
same wave is double traced, therefore appearing as a 
single image. 

It is the second half of the triangular sweep pattern 
that keeps this type of a waveform from being useful in 
sweep circuits. The sawtooth sweep is much better be¬ 
cause its flyback time is negligible, as compared to the 
time required for the second half-cycle of the triangular 
sweep to be completed. 


Fig. 9-23.—trian¬ 
gular-shaped sweep 
signal used in some of 
the early time-base cir¬ 
cuits. 

A C 


RELAXATION OSCILLATORS 

In the following sections, we will study various types 
of electronic sweep generators. The major portion of 
the discussion will center around those circuits that are 
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most commonly used to produce the sawtooth sweep 
voltage. Of these sweep circuits, the relaxation-oscil¬ 
lator type is one of the most commonly used in modern 
oscilloscopes, as well as in television receivers. The 
term relaxation oscillator has been used for quite some 
time and has taken on a number of meanings. In gen¬ 
eral, a relaxation oscillator is a generator of distorted 
wavesliapes which has its oscillator action controlled 
by the charge and discharge of an inductor or capacitor 
through a resistor. A broad definition such as this en¬ 
compasses many types of circuits. 

There are three principle types of relaxation oscil¬ 
lators, namely gaseous-tube relaxation oscillators, 
multivibrators, and blocking oscillators. Gaseous tubes 
are often called soft tul>es, while the multivibrator and 
blocking oscillator employ hard or vacuum-type tubes. 
There are other relaxation-oscillator circuits of the 
hard-tube type but the two mentioned above are the 
most common. In this section, we will study these three 
types of relaxation-oscillator circuits. In practice, when 
the term relaxation oscillator is used, it is often only 
associated with the gaseous-type or multivibrator cir¬ 
cuit. The blocking oscillator, although fundamentally 
a relaxation oscillator, is not often thought of as such. 
Practically all of the relaxation oscillators that are used 
in oscilloscopes and in television receivers are of the 
capacitor-resistor variety; these are the types which 
will be discussed. 

In the definition of relaxation oscillators, we stated 
that they are generators of distorted waves. This is in 
contrast with the normal signal generator, wherein 
anything but distorted waves are desired. Further¬ 
more, the normal electron-tube oscillator develops a 
fundamental frequency determined by the values of 
capacitance, inductance, and resistance in the circuit 
and the order of the harmonics present is kept as low 
as possible. The relaxation oscillator’s frequency, how¬ 
ever, depends primarily upon the product of the capaci¬ 
tance and the resistance, with high harmonic content 
usually desired. Generally speaking, the frequency 
generated by such relaxation oscillators is increased as 
the capacitance and resistance over which the charge 
and discharge occur are decreased, and is decreased as 
the capacitance and resistance are increased. Similar 
variations in fundamental frequency and, naturally, 
the harmonic frequencies, can be developed, by varying 
but one of the constants, with the other maintained at 
a constant value. The frequency varies inversely with 
the capacitance and resistance. The exact frequency of 
oscillation depends upon other circuit factors also. This 
will be seen when the individual relaxation oscillators 
are discussed. 


There are several reasons why such relaxation oscil¬ 
lators are Ix^tter suited as time bases or sweep voltages 
than other types of oscillators. One of the chief reasons, 
as mentioned previously, is that they can produce a 
sawtooth wave which gives us a fairly linear time base 
with a rapid return trace. The brilliance of the return 
trace depends upon the fundamental frequency, for if 
this frequency is very high, the return of the spot, while 
much faster than the original sweep of the spot across 
the screen, may be sufficiently slow to produce a trace. 
A supplementary reason is that a fairly wide range of 
fundamental frequencies may be had with comparative 
ease and also that synchronization between two fre¬ 
quencies is easily accomplished. In other words, re¬ 
laxation oscillators can be stabilized and kept constant 
by frequencies which are multiples or submultiples of 
the fundamental. This topic of synchronization is dis¬ 
cussed in greater detail in Chapter 11. 


Fig. 9-25. — A series 
R‘C circuit for charging 
and disch^.r^^in*^ c?*^aci- 
tor C by means of 
switches SI and S2, re¬ 
spectively. 



Ckzpacitor Chcorge and Dischorga Cunres 

Since most of the sawtooth relaxation oscillators 
employed in oscilloscopes utilize the basic charging and 
discharging effects of a capacitor through a resistor to 
produce their necessary waveshapes, we will study 
these developments first. In Fig. 9-25 is illustrated a 
scries R^C circuit in conjunction with a battery and 
two switches. When switch SI is closed and S2 is open, 
the charging current of the capacitor through the re¬ 
sistor is initially at a maximum, and starts to fall to 
zero immediately thereafter. This decrease in charging 
current is at an exponential rate, and if plotted, it will 
take the shape illustrated in Fig. 9-26. 

From this transient curve we see that the maximum 
charging current, wffiich occurs immediately at the time 
switch SI \s closed, is equal to the value of the battery 
voltage E divided by the resistance R, After a period 
of time, the charging current decreases and approaches 
zero.* The charging current at the very start of its cycle 
of charge is considered to be quite linear, and if it de¬ 
creased in this linear fashion, the curve would follow 

®The equation of the charging current is given by the ex¬ 
pression 

2 _ T2 


where e has a value approximately equal to 2.718. With known 
values of •, R, and C, the curve of Fig. 9-26 can be plotted by 
substituting different values of time for t and solving for i. 
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Fig.9-26.—Charging current curve of the capacitor showing 
the exponentially decreasing rate with time. 

the path of the straight line as seen in the drawing of 
Fig. 9-26. When the charging time of the actual curve 
has reached point A, which is the zero-voltage point of 
the theoretical linear charge curve, the amplitude of the 
charging current will have decreased about 63.2 per 
cent of its maximum E/R value. This means that the 
charging current at this time is equal to 36.8 per cent of 
E/R, All these values can be demonstrated mathe¬ 
matically, but it is beyond the scope of this book. 

At the same time the charging current is decreasing, 
a voltage charge builds up across the capacitor. This 
voltage charge increases until it reaches the voltage of 
the battery. The charge on a capacitor, after what is 
considered an infinite amount of time, is equal to the 
voltage applied, multiplied by the value of the capacitor. 
Expressed mathematically, we have Q = CE, where Q 
is the charge, C the capacitance, and E the voltage. 
Consequently, the voltage E across the capacitor is 
equal to Q/C. 

We mentioned that this will occur after an infinite 
amount of time. Actually, as far as measurements with 
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Fig. 9-27.—Graph of charging voltage across the capacitor. 


the most sensitive instruments are concerned, the 
potential value of Q/C is considered to occur within a 
finite value of time. The charging voltage curve is also 
an exponential function but a rising one. A graph of 
the charging voltage across the capacitor of the series 
R’C circuit of Fig. 9-25 is shown in Fig. 9-27. The 
charging voltage at the instant switch SI is closed is 
zero, and gradually rises to a value equal to E, the volt¬ 
age of the battery. 

If the charging curve continued to advance at its 
initial rate of rise, which is considered to be linear, it 
would assume the shape of the .straight line in the draw¬ 
ing. Tn the time that it takes this theoretical linear 
curve to reach the maximum voltage of £, the actual 
voltage curve, which has an exponential rise, will have 
reached 63.2 per cent of E, 

You will note that along the time axis of both the 
charging current and voltage curves, Figs. 9-26 and 
9-27 respectively, the time to point A is marked off 
with the words “time constant.** The time constant is 
the name usually applied to circuits to indicate certain 
times of charge and discharge. In the circuit under dis¬ 
cussion, the time constant is an indicator of how long 
it takes for the charging current to decrease to a certain 
value or the charging voltage to increase to a certain 
value. The time constant for the circuit of Fig. 9-25 is 
equal to the time that it takes each straight-line theo¬ 
retical curve of Figs. 9-26 and 9-27 to reach its final 
value. 

The value of the time constant t, in seconds, can be 
computed from the product of the resistance of R in 
ohms by the capacitance of C in farads.® Thus 

t=^RxC. 

From these charging curves, we see that the time 
constant is an indication of how soon the charging cur¬ 
rent will decrease to 36.8 per cent of its maximum value 
or how soon the capacitor charging voltage will in¬ 
crease to 63.2 per cent of its maximum value. Certain 
multiple factors of the value of time constant also tell 
us a few things about the magnitude of charging cur¬ 
rent or voltage. In a time equal to twice the value of the 
time constant, the charging voltage will have increased 
or current decreased to 86.5 per cent of its maximum 
value; in a period of three times the time constant, the 
voltage will liave increased or current decreased to 
about 95 per cent of its maximum value; and in four 
times the value of the time constant, over 98 per cent 

the ca^citor C of Fig. 9-25 were replaced by an inductor 
L, this circuit would also have a time constant, which would be 
equal to L/R, where L is in henrys, R in ohm, and the time 
constant in seconds. 
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of the maximum will have been reached. For all prac¬ 
tical purposes, we can consider that the maximum 
value of an exponential curve has been reached after 
five time constants have passed. 

Let us refer back to Fig. 9-25. Switch SI is closed, 
S2 is open, and the capacitor is fully charged to the 
potential E, What happens now if switch SI is opened ? 
First of all, the battery voltage is no longer effective in 
the circuit. Secondly, the charge on the capacitor is 
maintained, since there is no circuit through which it 
may leak off. However, if switch S2 is closed, the 
capacitor discharges through resistance R, Curves 
representing the discharge of the capacitor are also 
of exponential form and have the same time constant. 
The interesting thing about this discharge sequence is 
that the current discharge curve is identical to the cur¬ 
rent charge curve. In other words, the decay of current 
is such that at the moment switch S2 is closed, the cur¬ 
rent is maximum and decreases exponentially. 

The discharge of voltage is such that the electric 
charge decays at the same rate as it increased, because 
of the same time constant. The voltage discharge curve 
appears exactly the same as the current curves; that is, 
they are decaying curves, which is opposite to the 
rising characteristic of the voltage charge curve. The 
factors of time constant also apply to the discharge 
curves as well as the charge curves. A drawing of the 
voltage discharge curve is illustrated in Fig. 9-28. Note 
that the time constant here indicates the time it will 
take the capacitor to discharge 63.2 per cent of its 
maximum voltage. To put it another way, the time con¬ 
stant indicates when the voltage will have decreased to 
36.8 per cent of its maximum value. 

The exponential curves of voltage charge and dis¬ 
charge of the capacitor are combined together in Fig. 
9-29 to illustrate their over-all waveshape when the 



Fig. 9-28.—^Voltage discharge curve of the capacitor. 


time constant of charge and discharge is the same.'* 
In this drawing we assume that there is no initial 
charge on the capacitor during the period when switch 
SI of Fig. 9-25 is closed and that the capacitor has just 

CHARGING CURVE 



Fig. 9-29.—Combined charge and discharge curve of the 
capacitor showing over-all waveshape when charge and dis¬ 
charge time constants are the same. 

become fully charged at the time switch SI is opened 
and S2 closed. If switch S2 were placed across the 
capacitor instead of across the battery, a completely 
different type of discharge curve would occur because 
the resistance R would no longer be in the discharge 
path. If the capacitor ideally had no leakage resistance, 
the discharge curve would be a vertical line similar to 
that in Fig. 9-16A. This presuj)poses a zero-value time 
constant for discharge, and is an important factor to 
remember, because in actual operation of relaxation 
oscillators, the tube effectively acts as a short across the 
capacitor during its discharge. Thus, in the succeeding 
sections on the discussion of sweep circuits, the capac¬ 
itor alone, not the capacitor and charging resistance, 
will be effectively shorted. 

A point of information relative to the shape of the 
exponential curves of charge and discharge can now 
l>e made. If the circuit time constant of Fig. 9-25 is in¬ 
creased or decreased, the slope of the exponential 
curves of charge and discharge will also change. This 
is so because the time constant always represents how 
soon the curve in question will increase or decrease to 
63.2 per cent of its maximum amplitude. If the time 
constant were to remain the same but the supply volt¬ 
age varied, then the slope of the exponential curve will 
also change because, in each case, the curve must reach 
63.2 per cent of its maximum voltage in the same 
amount of time represented by the product of R and C. 
This will become more evident later in this chapter. 

^To be more exact, we should deal with charge and discharge 
curves of the electric charge Q instead of voltage. However, 
since the voltage is directly proportional to the electric charge, 
the curves apply equally as well to the voltage. 
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With this basic understanding of how a capacitor 
functions relative to its curves of voltage charge and 
discharge, we are now ready to study relaxation- 
oscillator circuits tliat make direct use of this principle 
in establishing a sawtooth sweep voltage. 

Glow*Tube Relaxation Oscillator 

In order to use the charging and discharging ef¬ 
fects of a capacitor to help produce a sawtooth sweep, 
some means must be available w'hereby the capacitor 
can be periodically charged and discharged. The dis¬ 
charge, however, must occupy a very small part of the 
complete cycle of sawtooth. One of the first types of 
electronic circuits to employ this p)rinciple used a glow 
tube in a relaxation-oscillator circuit. 

Glow tubes, often called glow-discharge tubes, are 
of special design in which the air has been evacuated 
and a small amount of gas inserted. Such tubes do not 
fall into the so-called vacuum-tube classification be¬ 
cause of the gas they contain. For this reason, they are 
termed “soft tubes,” distinguishing them from the 
“hard-tube” classification which is applied to vacuum 
tubes. 

This type of tube requires a certain voltage to be 
applied across it to start it functioning. When this 
voltage is reached, the gas inside the tube ionises. By 
this we mean that the molecules of gas inside the tube 
are converted into electrified particles, called ions. 
These ions make the tul)e conductive. When this period 
of ionization, also called the breakdown or ignition 
period, first occurs, it will cause the tube to flash and 
then start glowing. This glow will persist for a while 
even if the potential across the tube drops. However, 
when this potential drops below a certain value, the 
ionization ceases, and the tube again becomes noncon- 
ductive. Once this happens, the tube will again require 
the original voltage to cause ionization and hence 
conduction. 

Thus we see that glow tubes have two values of criti¬ 
cal voltage, namely that upper value causing ioniza¬ 
tion, called the ionisation potential, breakdown poten¬ 
tial or firing voltage, and the lower value that is the 
minimum required* to maintain ionization of the gas 
and is sometimes referred to as deionising potential or 
extinction voltage. 

With this basic understanding of how a glow tube 
operates, let us now study an elementary relaxation- 
oscillator circuit, using a neon-type glow tube. The 
circuit for this is shown in Fig. 9-30. The resistor R 
and capacitor C are connected in series across the d-c 
voltage source and the neon tube is connected directly 
across the capacitor. Current flows through the re- 
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Fig. 9-30 .—A typical relaxation oscillator using a neon-type 
glow tube. 


sistor, and the capacitor begins to charge up. The volt¬ 
age across C starts to increase in exponential fashion 
as shown by its charging curve in Fig. 9-31. Normally, 
were it not for the presence of the neon tube, the d-c 
supply voltage would charge the capacitor C to the full 
supply value, but with the tube connected across the 
capacitor, this does not occur. 



Fig. 9-31.—Voltage-time characteristic for the relaxation 
oscillator shown in Fig. 9-30. 

What happens is that as soon as the charging volt¬ 
age across the capacitor has reached the breakdown 
potential El of the neon tube, the gas inside the tube 
ionizes and it begins to conduct. When this happens, 
and it is an instantaneous action, the tube effectively 
acts as a short circuit across the capacitor (its resist¬ 
ance during conduction is very low) and the capacitor 
immediately begins to discharge through the tube. If 
point 1 on the charging curve is assumed to occur at 
the breakdown potential of the neon tube, then at this 
point the capacitor C begins to discharge through the 
now-conducting neon tube. 

As the capacitor discharges through the tube, the 
voltage across it will start decreasing. When this volt¬ 
age decreases to the point where it is just equal to the 
deionizing potential E2 of the neon tube, the tube stops 
conducting. The curve from points i to 2 in Fig. 9-31 
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indicates the discharge of the capacitor from the break¬ 
down jx>tential of the neon tube to the time when the 
tube becomes nonconducting. When point 2 has been 
reached, capacitor C of Fig. 9-30 stops discharging, 
because the low resistance path of the conducting neon 
tube no longer exists. A voltage charge still remains 
on C, however, equal to the breakdown potential E2 
of the neon tube. Since the d-c voltage source is still 
applied, the capacitor immediately starts to charge 
again. It starts charging, however, from point 2 be¬ 
cause of the charge it still retains. The charging of the 
capacitor increases until voltage El is reached once 
again, as shown at point 3 on the curve. At this voltage, 
the gas in the tube instantly lx‘Comes ionized and the 
tube once again conducts. Immediately, the capacitor 
stops charging and starts discharging through the neon 
tube once again. It discharges to point 4 on the curve, 
when E.2, the lower potential at this point, causes the 
gas in the tuf>e to deionize and. therefore, the tube be¬ 
comes nonconducting. 

From point 4, the charge and discharge cycle of the 
capacitor continues as seen in the drawing. The curve 
between the voltage values of El and E2 represents 
the sawtooth sweep output from the circuit of Fig. 
9-30. In tliis circuit, Cl is the output capacitor used to 
couple the sawtooth voltage to any desired circuit, and 
usually is about 0.5 fij. The difference in potential be¬ 
tween El and E2, the difference Ixtween the ionizing 
and deionizing potentials of the glow tube, represents 
the j^ak-to-peak amplitude of the sawtooth signal. 

When a system of this type is used to supply the 
sweep voltage or time ba.se, the charging voltage, from 
points 2 io 3,4 to 5, and so on, is that part of the saw¬ 
tooth signal which sweeps the l)eam spot across the 
screen; the discharge parts of the signal, points 1 to 2, 
3 to 4, and so on, are the retrace voltages which return 
the spot to its initial starting position. Consequently, 
the output voltage waveform of such a circuit is, in 
effect, a picture of just what is happening during the 
charge and discliarge of the capacitor. The glow-dis¬ 
charge tube serves the purpose of discharging the 
capacitor at a predetermined instant. Just what this in¬ 
stant is in the units which are used in actual practice is 
a matter of design. The discharge at a certain instant, 
with respect to the voltage across the capacitor, bears 
a definite relation, as will be shown, to the frequency 
of the sawtooth signal produced and to the degree of 
linearity. 

Fig. 9-32 is an oscillogram of two cycles of the output 
voltage waveform from a neon-tube oscillator circuit 
similar to that illustrated in Fig. 9-30. You can con¬ 
sider the rising exponential line as the charging cycle, 


Fig. 9-32.—Oscillogram of 
two cycles of the output voltage 
from a neon-tube relaxation os¬ 
cillator circuit. 



since it indicates the rise in voltage across the capacitor. 
The discharge trace is the steep drop from maximum 
to zero, and is barely visible. This pattern is for a 4(X)- 
cps w^ave, so that the duration of each cycle is 1/400th 
of a second. You can, therefore, see that in this case the 
duration of the discharge period is extremely small 
with respect to the charge i>eriod. 

If you examine Figs. 9-29, 9-31, and 9-32, you will 
note that the shapes of the discharge curves vary quite 
a bit. In Fig. 9-29, both the discharge curve and the 
charge curve are completed in the same amount of time, 
since the discharge and charge circuits have the same 
time constant. In Figs. 9-31 and 9-32, the period of dis¬ 
charge of the sawtooth wave is seen to be only a small 
part of the charging half-cycle. The discharging por¬ 
tions of the curves are not the same as the charging 
portions because the time constant of the circuit of 
Fig. 9-30 is different for the charge and discharge. This 
is a very important point to remember. Let us analyze 
this problem a little more thoroughly and see why this 
is so. 

During the periods of charge, the neon tube is non¬ 
conducting and represents a very high resistance in the 
circuit as compared to the resistance of R in Fig. 9-30. 
Consequently, the time constant of the circuit during 
the charging of the capacitor is primarily determined 
by the product of R and C, the high resistance of the 
nonconducting neon tube having very little, if any, 
effect. The value of the time constant, as mentioned 
previously, determines the slope of the charging curve. 
When the ionization potential of the tube has been 
reached, the charging of the capacitor ceases at some 
point along its curve, the tube flashes and becomes con¬ 
ducting, and the capacitor starts to discharge through 
the tul>e. 

At this point one may wonder why we say the 
capacitor discharges through the tube without making 
any reference to discharging current flowing through 
resistance R. The tube, which is directly across the 
capacitor, has the property of offering a very low re¬ 
sistance when the gas in the tube becomes ionized. 
Compared to the resistance of R, which in commercial 
sweep circuits usually has a minimum value of about 
250,000 ohms, the resistance of the conducting tube is 
so low that it virtually appears as a short circuit across 
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the capacitor. As a consequence of this short, the capac¬ 
itor stops charging and starts discharging. The dis¬ 
charge current, naturally, takes the path of least re¬ 
sistance, which is through the tube. 

The time constant of the circuit during discharge 
tells us how fast the capacitor will discharge and its 
effective resistance is primarily dependent upon the 
resistance of the tube during conduction plus the leak¬ 
age resistance of capacitor C. Since the value of C re¬ 
mains the same during charge and discharge, the time 
constant during discharge is very much smaller than 
that during charge because in the latter case R is the 
effective resistance and is much greater than the total 
resistance during discharge. This smaller time constant 
means that the capacitor will discharge very rapidly 
compared to the rate of charge. Thus the resultant 
waveshape of the signal output as seen in Figs. 9-31 
and 9-32 is in the form of a sawtooth signal with the 
discharging part of each cycle, which we term the fly¬ 
back or retrace, but a small part of the complete cycle. 
As pointed out previously, this flyback time should be 
as short as possible because the greater this flyback 
time the less the amount of input signal reproduced. In 
other words, the discharge time constant of a relaxa¬ 
tion-oscillator circuit should be as small as possible for 
complete reproduction of the input signal. 

The frequency of a relaxation oscillator depends 
upon numerous factors. First of all, the values of re¬ 
sistor R and capacitor C are the primary determining 
factors. The d-c supply voltage, the ionization or break¬ 
down potential, and the deionizing potentials are the 
other factors.® The frequency of the oscillator can, 
therefore, be varied by changing the value of any one 
of the above-mentioned constants. Let us consider 
variations in capacitance, resistance, and ionizing 
potential and see how they change the frequency of 
oscillations. With the breakdown voltage and the re¬ 
sistance constant, variation of the capacitor will vary 
the frequency. With the capacitance and breakdown 
potential constant, variation of the resistance will 
change the frequency. The frequency of oscillations de¬ 
creases with increase of C or R, Actually, the frequency 
is inversely proportional to the product of C and R, 

5Thc frequency / of a relaxation oscillator similar to the cir¬ 
cuit of Fig. 9-30, when based upon the assumption that the 
capacitor discharge time is negligible in comparison with its 
charge time, is given by the relation 


RC logf £ _ £1 

where E is equal to the d-c supply voltage, E\ equal to the 
ionization or breakdown potential, and E2 equal to the deioni¬ 
zation potential of the glow tube. 


This means that the higher the time constant of the 
circuit, the lower the frequency and the lower the time 
constant, the higher the frequency. The variation with 
respect to the breakdown voltage is such that the higher 
the breakdown or ionization or flashing voltage of the 
tube, the lower the frequency; and the lower the break¬ 
down voltage, the higher the frequency. 

It is relatively simple to understand why these vari¬ 
ations in capacitance, resistance, and breakdown volt¬ 
age vary the frequency. With fixed resistance, fixed 
supply voltage, and fixed capacitance, the time re¬ 
quired to charge the capacitor to the breakdown voltage 
of the tube is finite. If the breakdown voltage is re¬ 
duced, the time required to reach this value of charge 
or voltage across the capacitor will be less, hence the 
number of times the capacitor will reach that charge 
and discharge across the tube in a definite time will be 
greater, which means that the frequency will be higher. 
If the breakdown voltage is raised, then the period of 
time required to charge the capacitor to the critical 
voltage will be longer and the number of times the 
capacitor will reach that charge and be discharged by 
the tube in a definite period will be less and the fre¬ 
quency of the output voltage will be lower. 

With a constant supply-voltage source, fixed re¬ 
sistor, and fixed breakdown voltage, the variation of 
frequency with capacitance variation is a function of 
time required to charge a capacitor to the proper volt¬ 
age. The higher the value of capacitance, the greater is 
the time required to charge that capacitor to a certain 
voltage, and if this voltage is the critical ionization 
potential, the less will be the number of times that the 
capacitor will be properly charged and discharged in a 
definite amount of time. This means that the frequency 
will be lower. The smaller the capacitor, the less is the 
time required to charge it to a critical voltage and the 
more frequently will this capacitor reach its proper 
charge and be discharged in a definite amount of time. 
Hence, in this case, the frequency will be higher. 

As far as the resistance is concerned, the greater the 
value of the resistor for fixed supply voltage, fixed 
capacitance, and fixed breakdown voltage, the longer 
is the time required to charge the capacitor to the criti¬ 
cal voltage. Hence the number of charges and dis¬ 
charges is lower in a definite period of time; conse¬ 
quently, the frequency is lower. The lower the value 
of the resistance, the more rapidly will the capacitor 
receive its required charge in a finite time, and the 
greater the number of charges and discharges; hence 
the frequency is higher for a definite time interval. 

What is said here is applicable to all such relaxation 
oscillators, even if they are more complicated than the' 
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one illustrated in Fig. 9-30, and even if the fixed or 
variable resistance is replaced by some other device. 

If you examine Fig. 9-32, you will notice certain 
significant details. Note that the portion of the cycle 
representing the rise in voltage or the charging period 
does not progress at a uniform rate with respect to 
time. That is, the rising voltage is not linear. The 
steepest portion is that which occurs as the charging 
cycle starts. The slope of the curve is greatest here. 
Then the slope becomes less and less until, when near¬ 
ing the maximum amplitude (which means, approach¬ 
ing the critical voltage), the rise of the charge in the 
capacitor is very little for the few moments before the 
maximum is reached. If this complete rising voltage 
were applied to the horizontal-deflection plates so as to 
swing or sweep the spot across the screen, the speed of 
the spot would not be uniform with respect to intervals 
of time. The spot would move fastest at the start of its 
journey (which means at the start of the capacitor 
charging) and gradually slow down in its rate of travel 
as it approached the other limit of the screen. This was 
graphically illustrated in Fig. 9-18C. 

A relaxation oscillator of this type can be used, but 
it would not be wholly satisfactory because it would 
develop a distorted image upon the screen. Neverthe¬ 
less it has utility. l)ecause a certain portion of the 
charging cycle possesses sufficient linearity to permit 
examination of the pattern upon the screen. Provided 
that a number of cycles of the wave being observed are 
caused to appear upon the screen, the cycle or cycles 
positioned near the start of the spot travel would be 
substantially true images of the waveform being ex¬ 
amined. 

In connection with linearity of the sweep voltage, 
there are so many applications of the oscilloscope, 
where quantitative observations are not of prime im¬ 
portance, that a certain departure from perfect linearity 
is permissible. As a matter of fact, the commercial 
cathode-ray oscilloscopes now available possess sweep 
circuits which enable observations of various kinds and 
are of extreme value to the industry, yet which are not 
1(X) per cent linear or not even approaching this value. 
Of course, all of these are more linear than the repre¬ 
sentation in Fig. 9-32, but they do have a certain de¬ 
parture from ideal linearity which is not sufficient to 
cause trouble. 

The primary reason for the lack of linearity with the 
oscillator shown in Fig. 9-30 is that the use of a fixed 
or even variable resistor of the common type does not 
keep the flow of charging current at a constant rate; 
this requisite must be fulfilled if perfect linearity is to 
be attained. Let us consider a basic graphical analysis 


of how a sawtooth sweep can be made more linear. The 
analysis to follow is only theoretical. It assumes that 
the conditions of the relaxation oscillator are such that 
the supply voltage and time constant of fhe circuit re¬ 
main the same and only the ionization potential of the 
tube in question can be varied. 



Fig. 9*33.—Appearance of sawtooth wave from a relaxation 
oscillator for different values of the ionizing potential. 

The four i)arts of Fig. 9-33 illustrate the appearance 
of the sawtooth wave under different values of ionizing 
potentials. Curve A shows two cycles of a sawtooth 
wave supposedly developed by a fixed resistor-capac¬ 
itor discharge tube combination, wherein the tube 
ionizes or flashes at 105 volts. The supply voltage is 
110 volts. From what has been said, it is obvious that 
this type of sweep voltage would be unsatisfactory be¬ 
cause the ionization potential of the tube is very close 
to the full supply voltage. Let us assume that the verti¬ 
cal lines indicate time along the horizontal direction 
where each division represents 0.02 second. A half¬ 
space, therefore, represents 0.01 second. For the first 
0.01 second, the voltage rises approximately 33 volts. 
For the next it rises ahont an additional 20 volts. For 
the next, it rises by about 14.0 volts more. From the 
time of 0.03 second to 0.04 second the curve rises about 
10.5 volts. For the next 0.01 second or 0.05 second 
after the start of the charge, it rises approximately 8 
volts more, and at this point the charging voltage is 
equal to about 85.5 volts. For the remaining equal time 
variations of 0.01 second, this voltage rises in continu¬ 
ally decreasing steps until the gas in the tube ionizes 
and the discharge occurs at 105 volts, which is 0.1 sec- 
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ond after the start of the charge. (In this particular 
situation, we are assuming an ideal case, where the dis¬ 
charge is instantaneous from maximum to zero. In 
actual practice, a certain amount of time would elapse 
for the discharge period, because, as pointed out pre¬ 
viously, the tube possesses resistance, even when it is 
ionized and the capacitcjr possesses leakage resistance. 
We are also assuming that the tube does not become a 
nonconductor, that is, has not become deionized, until 
the voltage has reached zero. In practice this is not so, 
as stated earlier in the reference to the upper and lower 
critical values of voltage.) 

It is evident that the rate of charge and hence voltage 
increase is very irregular, actually being an exponential 
rise. Since the discharge occurs at 0.1 second after the 
start of the charge, and since we assume the discharge 
to be instantaneous, from maximum voltage to zero, 
then the frequency of curve A in Fig. 9-33 is 10 cps. 
Suppose we arrange the tube to ionize at 85.5 volts as 
shown at curve B of Fig. 9-33 and leave the charging 
supply voltage, resistance, and capacitance of the cir¬ 
cuit the same. In such a case as this, the discharge will 
occur after an interval of 0.05 second. Hence the fre¬ 
quency is 20 cps. The effects of this reduction of ioniz¬ 
ing potential, from 105 to 85.5 volts, besides increasing 
the frequency, will reduce the amplitude of the saw¬ 
tooth signal and make the charge portion more linear 
than that at A. This means that the rate of travel of the 
spot across the .screen will not vary as much as it did 
when the amplitude was greater as a result of using 
most of the charging voltage. It is to be understood 
that the ri.se in voltage with respect to time is not yet 
a close approach to being constant, but the change in 
speed from the start to the finish is not as great as be¬ 
fore. From this we can gather a very important bit of 
information, namely, that if any attempt is made to 
employ the maximum amplitude by utilizing almost 
the full charging voltage, the departure from the re¬ 
quired linearity is greatly increased. The change in 
frequency also brings to light the fact that under cer¬ 
tain conditions, that is, if the adjustments of the sweep 
circuit change the amplitude very much, it is possible 
to cause a change in frequency of the sweep voltage. 

Suppose that we reduce the breakdown voltage still 
more, say to 53 volts, as in curve C of Fig. 9-33. The 
charge and discharge period now occurs in 0.02 second. 
This means that the frequency of the sweep is 50 cps. 
It is obvious that the slope of the voltage curve is a 
closer approach to the ideal straight line than the curves 
of either A ot B. The amplitude of wave C is further 
reduced. 


Suppose that we reduce the ionization voltage still 
more, say to 33 volts, as shown in curve D, The charge 
and discharge cycle occurs in 0.01 second, hence the 
frequency has been increased to 100 cps. At the same 
time, the amplitude has been decreased still further. 
However, we are producing what appears to be a 
fairly linear wave. At no time is it possible to produce 
a truly linear wave, unless the control of the charging 
current is such that the flow is kept at a constant rate 
during the entire charging cycle. We have seen how, 
by utilizing a certain portion of the complete charging 
voltage to constitute the charging cycle, we can defi¬ 
nitely improve the degree of linearity. 

It might be well at this time if we made mention of 
the fact that the voltage values mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with Fig. 9-33 were purely arbitrary. They do not 
designate the actual charging voltage values employed 
in commercial devices. The similarity, however, be¬ 
tween these values and commercial equipment lies in 
the fact that the voltage used to charge the capacitor, 
through whatever current-limiting device is used, is 
much greater than the actual voltage developed across 
the capacitor and employed to ionize the gas-discharge 
tube. 

Thyratron Triode Relaxation Oscillator 

We have shown how the neon-type glow tube can be 
u.sed as a sawtooth relaxation oscillator. Such a unit 
is, however, not suitable as the time base in oscillo¬ 
scopes primarily because the ionization voltage of the 
tube cannot be controlled and, therefore, linearity and 
frequency could not be controlled. Many of the saw¬ 
tooth sweep generators that are employed in oscillo¬ 
scopes use a thyratron or gas-filled triode tube as the 
sweep oscillator. The basic principles of ionization and 
deionization are also effective here, but the tube grid 
allows some degree of control over the ionization po¬ 
tential of the tube. 


THYRATRON TRIODE 



Fig, 9-34.-<-Ba8ic circuit of a thyratron triode relaxation 
osdlbtor. 
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The thyratron triode consists of a plate, grid, cath¬ 
ode, and a separate heater element inside a glass enve¬ 
lope which is air evacuated but contains some inert 
gas. A typical triode thyratron is the type 884, which 
is used in many of today s oscilloscopes. A check of the 
sweep circuits employed by the oscilloscopes in Chap¬ 
ter 22 will indicate some of the types of gas triodes 
actually used by the different manufacturers. 

A basic circuit of a gas-filled triode relaxation oscil¬ 
lator is illustrated in Fig. 9-34. The primary difference 
between this circuit and that of Fig. 9-30 is the addi¬ 
tion of the grid circuit. The grid controls the ionization 
potential of the tube by controlling the number of elec¬ 
trons flowing from the cathode to the plate of the tube 
before the gas ionizes. With the bias on the grid at a 
certain potential, the voltage on the plate of the tube 
must reach a certain value before the gas in the tube 
will ionize. If the grid is made more negative, it will 
have a stronger control of the electrons emitted from 
the cathode and hence a higher plate potential is re¬ 
quired to ionize the gas. On the other hand, the less 
negative the grid bias, the lower is the ionizing poten¬ 
tial. Once the gas ionizes and the tube starts conduct¬ 
ing, the grid loses control. 

The basic cycle of operation of this relaxation oscil¬ 
lator circuit is very similar to that employing the neon 
tube. As battery B charges capacitor C through re¬ 
sistor R, the rising potential across this capacitor will, 
at some voltage determined by the grid bias, cause the 
gas in the tube to ionize and the tube will conduct. The 
tube then acts as a virtual short circuit across the capac¬ 
itor. Thus, at the moment of ionization, the capacitor 
stops charging and starts discharging through the tube. 
The discharging will continue until the potential across 
the capacitor, and hence on the plate of the triode, 
reaches a certain value that will cause the gas in the 
tube to deionize. Once this point is reached, the tube 
stops conducting and appears as a high impedance 
across the capacitor; the capacitor once more begins to 
charge up from the B battery. As soon as the deioniza¬ 
tion occurs, the grid once more resunies control and its 
bias once again determines the ionization potential of 
the tube and, consequently, the start of the capacitor 
discharge. 

In short, we find that the grid bias controls only the 
ionization or breakdown potential of the tube and not 
the deionization potential, and that the grid bias is only 
effective during the time when the gas in the tube is in 
the deionized state. In the drawing of Fig. 9-34, battery 
C is the bias supply and potentiometer R1 controls the 
amount of bias applied to the grid of the tube. The saw¬ 
tooth voltage output is taken across the capacitor. With 


this type of relaxation-oscillator circuit, the frequency 
of the sawtooth signal can now be varied by changing 
the values of any one of four factors, namely the bias 
on the grid, the capacitance of C, the resistance of R, 
and the voltage of the B battery. Since the bias on the 
tulie controls only the ionizing potential, and since the 
deionizing potential remains the same, then variation 
in the bias, besides affecting the frequency of the sweep 
signal, will also vary the amplitude of the sweep signal. 
In practice, potentiometer R1 is fixed, or least the bias 
voltage is fixed, and R and C are usually varied to pro¬ 
duce the sweep voltage at the required frequencies. The 
value of fixed bias usually selected is the one that will 
produce the best linear sweep signal. Years ago, some 
commercial units did employ a potentiometer across a 
bias battery in order to provide an amplitude control 
of the sweep signal. Today, a major portion of the os¬ 
cilloscopes use the power-supply voltage divider as the 
source of the bias voltage, and by properly tapping this 
source, the correct bias is provided. 



SWEEP 

OUTPUT 


Fig. 9-35.—Simplified schematic of thyratron relaxation os¬ 
cillator used in present-day oscilloscopes. 

In some cases, a preset potentiometer is employed in 
the power-supply circuit so that adjustment of the bias 
voltage can always be made in case it is necessary. A 
simplified schematic of a relaxation-oscillator circuit 
as employed in oscilloscopes today is shown in Fig. 
9-35. The cathode of the tube is connected directly to 
a low-voltage point in the power-supj)ly circuit. The 
current flows in the supply circuit in the direction indi¬ 
cated and makes the cathode positive with respect to 
ground. The total resistance of R1 plus the fixed value 
of potentiometer R2 determines the bias on the tube. 
The total value of the current flowing in the supply 
circuit determines the choice of the total resistance of 
R1 and R2 because the voltage drop across these two 
resistors is the effective bias on the tube. Resistor R1 
is inserted to prevent the cathode from being grounded 
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Fig. 9-36.—Experimental circuit of a relaxation oscillator 
using a t 3 rpe 884 gaseous discharge tube. 

when the potentiometer R2 is shorted out of the cir¬ 
cuit. Thus, resistor R1 assures that there will be some 
voltage on the cathode at all times. Resistor R3 in the 
grid circuit completes the grid-return path to ground. 
The grid is at ground potential, and since the cathode 
is at a positive voltage, the grid is negative with respect 
to cathode. 

An experimental circuit using a type 884 gaseous- 
discharge tube in the form of a relaxation oscillator is 
illustrated in Fig. 9-36. This circuit is typical of those 
employed in many oscilloscopes, except that the bias 
here is obtained from a battery. In this circuit, meas¬ 
urements were made on the sawtooth voltage output, 
the cathode current, and the frequency of the sawtooth 
for different values of grid bias and plate-supply volt¬ 
age. For each measurement, pictures were taken of 
either the sawtooth waveform or cathode current, or 
both. In Table I, the different measurements are shown 
in tabulated form. Symbol represents the plate- 
supply voltage, Eo is the grid bias, Cq is the peak-to- 
peak sawtooth voltage, is the peak-to-peak voltage 
across the cathode resistor, i* is the peak-to-peak cath¬ 
ode current, and j is the frequency of the sawtooth out¬ 
put. 

TABLE I 


Step 

volts 

volts 

volts 

volts 

♦fc 

ixia 

i 

cps 

1 

300 

- 5 

35 

2 

38 

1,150 

2 

300 

--10 

90 

4.7 

90 

360 

3 

300 

-20 

200 

16 

310 

90 

4 

100 

- S 

35 

2 

38 

280 

5 

500 

- 5 

35 

2 

38 

1,900 


The 52-ohm resistor in the cathode circuit of Fig. 
9-36 was inserted so that the cathode current could be 
calculated from the measured value of the voltage drop 
across this resistor. (It should be remembered that this 


calculated current is actually the discharge current of 
the 0.015-fi/ capacitor.) This resistor also enables us 
to observe the waveform of the discharge current by 
simply observing the voltage waveform across the re¬ 
sistor. In this case, the voltage waveform observed is 
the same as the current waveform because the voltage 
across and the current flowing through a resistor are 
in phase with each other. The cathode resistor had 
very little effect upon the operation of the circuit; 
nevertheless, it was shorted out when the different 
waveform patterns were taken. The switch across this 
resistor in the circuit of Fig. 9-36 is for this purpose. 

The 390-ohm resistor in the plate circuit is usually 
found in most types of gaseous triode sawtooth relaxa¬ 
tion oscillators. Its purpose is to limit the amount of 
discharge current that flows from capacitor C through 
the tube to the maximum allowable for the proper 
operation of the tube without harming it. The value of 
this resistor depends primarily upon the type of tube 
used and also upon the maximum amount of discharge 
current. Components R and C determine the time con¬ 
stant of the circuit. 

For steps 1, 2, and 3 in Table I, the plate-supply 
voltage was held constant at 300 volts and the grid bias 
varied. It is seen that as the negative grid voltage is 
increased, the output sawtooth voltage is likewise in¬ 
creased. This establishes the fact that the variable 
potentiometer in the grid circuit of Fig. 9-36 acts as an 
amplitude control on the output signal. Besides the 
output signal, the cathode current is also increased as 
indicated by the increased voltage drop across the cath¬ 
ode resistor as the bias is made more negative. An in¬ 
crease in grid bias means that the ionization potential 
of the tube is raised. This, in turn, means that when the 
tube ionizes and causes the capacitor to discharge, it 
will do so when the charge on the capacitor has reached 
a higher value. Consequently, the discharging current 
will be higher, as indicated by in Table I. 

Measurement of the sweep frequency was made for 
each value of grid bias and was found to decrease as 
the grid bias was increased. The three photographs, 
(A), (B), and (C) of Fig. 9-37, each indicate the 
sawtooth output waveform taken across capacitor C 
for steps 1, 2, and 3, respectively, as the grid bias is 
increased from -5 volts to -10, and then to -20 volts. 
These patterns are not intended to indicate the fre¬ 
quency or amplitude difference of the sawtooth output 
but only to compare the linearity of the waves. The 
oscilloscope upon which these waveforms were ob¬ 
served was adjusted to produce a pattern of three 
cycles for each picture with about the same amplitude 
so that the best comparative analysis of the linearity 
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Fig. 9-37.—The sawtooth output waveform is shown for the 
circuit illustrated in Fig. 9-36. The grid bias is progressively 
increased from —5 volts in (A), to —10 volts in (B), and to 
—20 volts in (C). 

could be made. From these patterns, it is readily con¬ 
cluded that as the grid bias is increased beyond what 
is termed its safe operating value, the sawtooth wave 
becomes nonlinear. The more negative the bias, the 
greater the nonlinearity in the sawtooth. 

For step 4, the grid bias was returned to its normal 
voltage of —5 volts and the plate supply reduced to 
100 volts. By comparing steps 1 and 4, you will note 
that changing the plate-supply voltage does not pro¬ 
duce any change in the cathode current «*, or sawtooth 
voltage output eo, but only produces a change in the 
frequency of the sawtooth wave. This change in fre¬ 
quency is such that as the voltage is decreased, the 
frequency is also decreased; the decrease in the case 
under discussion is from 1,150 cps to 280 cps. The 
output sawtooth wave for step 4 is shown in Fig. 9-38. 
Upon comparison of this oscillogram and that of Fig. 
9-37A, it is readily apparent that the former picture is 
nonlinear in contrast to the latter. 


Fig. 9-38. — Output saw¬ 
tooth wave is shown for the 
circuit of Fig. 9-37 after the 
grid bias has returned to its 
normal value of —5 volts 
and the plate supply voltage 
reduced to 100 volts. 



In order to understand how a decrease in supply 
voltage will affect the frequency and linearity of the 
sawtooth waveform, let us study the charging curves 
of Fig. 9*39. Awhile back we mentioned that if the 
time constant of an R*C circuit remained the same and 


only the supply voltage changed, then the slope of the 
charging curve would also change. This is so because 
the time constant being the same for each curve means 
that the capacitor will become fully charged in the 
same amount of time, no matter what the supply volt¬ 
age is. In Fig. 9-39, curve A represents the exponential 
charge on the capacitor for supply voltage El, and 
curve B represents the charging curve for the lower 
supply voltage, E2. Note that each curve reaches its 
maximum voltage in the same amount of time. Since 
the grid bias is the same for each curve, then the gas 
tube of Fig. 9-36 will ionize at the same potential as 
long as the supply voltage is always higher than this 
ionizing potential. Therefore, in Fig. 9-39, E3 repre¬ 
sents the breakdown voltage of the tube and is seen to 
be the same for both curves. E4 is the deionization po¬ 
tential of the tube and is likewise seen to be the same 
for each curve. Since the difference in voltage between 
the ionizing and deionizing potentials of a thyratron 
relaxation sawtooth oscillator determines the voltage 
of the sawtooth wave, then it is readily conceivable why 
the sawtooth output voltages for steps 1 and 4 of Table 
I are the same. 



Fig. 9-39.—Voltage charging curves for different values of 
the supply voltage. 

Let us now examine both sawtooth waves of Fig. 
9-39 and see how this graphical analysis compares 
with the actual measurements arid photographs taken. 
From the two curves, it is seen that curve A has a 
steeper slope than B, Since ionization for both curves 
occurs at the same time, the charging characteristic of 
the sawtooth wave produced by curve A will be more 
linear than that of B. This proves the point that if the 
supply voltage of a relaxation oscillator were lowered 
below normal, the new sawtooth wave would be non¬ 
linear. Comparing curves A and B once more, it is no¬ 
ticed that for curve A the charge and discharge during 
the breakdown and deionizing potential of the tube 
occur at a faster rate than those for curve B. Thus we 
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Fig. 9-40.—Sawtooth out¬ 
put waveform after the sup¬ 
ply voltage has increased to 
500 volts with the grid volt¬ 
age remaining at —5 volts. 
(A) shows three cycles of 
the wave, while (B) illus¬ 
trates one cycle occupying 
the same time-base len^h as 
the three cycles. 


see that the frequency of the sawtooth produced by the 
wave at B, which is for the lower supply voltage, is 
lower than that of wave A. 

In step 5 of Table I, the grid voltage remains at —5 
volts, but the supply voltage is increased to 500 volts. 
Once again we see that the sawtooth output voltage, eo, 
and the cathode cutrent, 4, remain the same as in step 
1. The only thing that has changed is the frequency of 
the sawtooth signal, increasing from 1,150 cps, for a 
supply voltage of 300 volts, to 1,900 cps for the supply 
voltage of 500 volts. A picture of the sawtooth output 
waveform for step 5 is illustrated in Fig. 9-40, That 
photo in part (A) shows three cycles of the wave. Al¬ 
though not easily detectable, the sawtooth of Fig. 
9-40A is more linear than that of Fig. 9-37A. The rea¬ 
son for this slight difference in linearity, even though 
the supply voltage has been increased by 200 volts from 
normal, is because there is not much difference in the 
slope of the charge curves between voltages E3 and E4 
when the supply voltage is increased beyond what is 
considered its normal value of operation. In order to 
better illustrate the linearity of the sawtooth wave at 
(A) of Fig. 9-40, one cycle of this wave was made to 
occupy the same space as the three cycles and then 
photographed, as seen at (B) of the same figure. 

An important characteristic of the circuit of Fig. 
9-36 is the shape of the cathode current that flows dur¬ 
ing the discharge periods of the capacitor. Fig. 9-41 is 



Fig. 9-41.—Oscillogram of the cathode current of the circuit 
of Fig. 9-36 under the conditions of step 1 in Table L 


an oscillogram of the cathode current that occurs for 
step 1 of Table I. The peak current of this curve is 
equal to 38 ma. Its frequency, 1,150 cps, is the same as 
the sawtooth for the conditions of step 1. The small gap 
in the base of the curve during each current pulse indi¬ 
cates the time of the current discharge of the capacitor, 
which occurs only between the ionization and deioniza¬ 
tion potentials of the tube. Since the flyback or retrace 
time of the sawtooth wave also occurs only during the 
discharge of the capacitor, then the flyback time of Fig. 
9-37A and the period of each current pulse of Fig, 9-41 
are the same. During the time between current pulses, 
the capacitor charges. By a measurement of the gap in 
the base of the curve of Fig. 9-41 and of the time inter¬ 
val between current pulses, the time ratio of discharge 
to charge of the capacitor can be determined. 

In order to determine the effect of a higher value of 
the plate limiting resistor, the 390-ohm resistor of Fig. 
9-36 was replaced by one of 10,000 ohms. The cathode 
resistor was changed to about 400 ohms in order to ob¬ 
tain a sufficient voltage drop across it for a picture of 
the cathode current. In order to sustain oscillations, the 
resistor R had to be increased to about 1.5 megohms. 
The B+ voltage was set at 300 volts and the grid bias 
at —5 volts. The measured results were as follows: eo 
= 18 volts, = 1.2 volts, iu = 3.1 ma; the frequency 
of oscillation / was 600 cps. 

The pictures of the sawtooth voltage output and the 
cathode current are indicated in parts (A) and (B), 
respectively, of Fig. 9-42. The sawtooth voltage at part 
(A) is not a very good sweep wave because the retrace 
time forms an appreciable part of the complete cycle. 
From the cathode current of part (B), we can readily 
measure the ratio of discharge to charge, which is 
about 5 to 18. Thus the discharge portion occupies 



Fig. 9-42.—Oidllogram of the sawtooth vdtage output is 
shown in (A) and that of the cathode current in (B), 
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nearly 22 per cent of the complete cycle which is defi¬ 
nitely undesirable. 

A point of interest relative to.the oscillograms in 
Figs. 9-37 through 9-42 is that they do not show any 
return trace of the spot. What actually happened is 
that during the retrace time of the sweep that is em¬ 
ployed in the oscilloscope from which the pictures were 
taken, the control grid of the cathode-ray tube was 
biased beyond cutoff. This biasing action prevents elec¬ 
trons from the cathode of the tube from reaching the 
screen. This effect is commonly referred to as “blank¬ 
ing*' and will be discussed in detail in Chapter 10. 

In the previous analysis, we indicated what happens 
to the sawtooth output of Fig. 9-36 with different 
values of supply voltage and grid bias. The normal op¬ 
eration is that represented by step 1 of Table I. In 
order to test the sweep operation of this circuit, the 
values of R and C were made variable. A 5,000-cps 
sine wave was applied to the vertical-deflection plates 
of an oscilloscope and the sawtooth output from the 
relaxation oscillator was applied to the horizontal 
plates to function as the sweep signal. With the normal 
operating potentials on the gas triode, the values of R 
and C were so adjusted that two cycles of the sine wave 
appeared on the screen of the oscilloscope. 



Fig. 9-43.—(A) shows the reproduction of two cycles of 
5,000-cp8 sine wave applied to the vertical plates of the circuit 
of Fig. 9-36. The corresponding 2,500-cps sawtooth sweep sig¬ 
nal is shown in (B). 


The photograph of this reproduced sine wave is 
illustrated in Fig, 9-43A, The oscilloscope upon which 
this picture was taken did not employ blanking and 
thus the retrace of the spot is evident. Note that the two 
cycles are not complete and that the return trace occu- 


Fig. 9-44.—In (A) the R 
and C values of the sweep os¬ 
cillator were adjusted to re¬ 
produce three cycles of a 150- 
cps sine wave applied to the 
vertical plates, while (B) 
shows the corresponding saw¬ 
tooth sweep signal. 



pies a fair part of the picture. In order to produce two 
cycles of a 5,0(X)-cps sine wave, the frequency of the 
sweep, which in our case is that of the thyratron relaxa¬ 
tion oscillator, should equal 2,500 cps, which is half 
that of the input signal. The sawtooth signal of 2,500 
cps that reproduced the pattern of Fig. 9-43 A appears 
in (B) of the same figure. Note that the flyback time 
of each cycle is not as short as might be desired. This 
is the reason why the sine wave at (A) is not com¬ 
plete reproduced. The photos of Fig. 9-43 should be 
compared with the line drawings at (B) and (C) of 
Fig. 9-20. 

In another test, a 150-cps sine wave was applied to 
the vertical-deflection plates of an oscilloscope and the 
sawtooth output voltage from the oscillator of Fig. 9-36 
applied across the horizontal-deflection plates. The R 
and C values of the sweep oscillator were so adjusted 
that three cycles of sine wave appeared on the oscillo¬ 
scope screen, A photograph of this reproduced wave 
appears in part (A) of Fig. 9-44. This picture shows 
that the three cycles of sine wave are almost complete 
and that the return trace occupies only a small portion 
of the entire picture. This tells us that the sawtooth 
sweep signal must have a fairly short flyback time. A 
photograph of this sawtooth signal is shown in part 
(B) of Fig. 9-44. Note that the discharging part of 
each cycle has a sharp sloping characteristic. The fre¬ 
quency of the sawtooth wave is 50 cps because it repro¬ 
duces only three cycles of the 150-cps sine-wave input. 
If the two photographs of Fig. 9-44 are compared with 
parts (A) and (B) of Fig. 9-21, they will be found to 
be quite similar. 

If you will examine the photos of Figs. 9-43 and 9-44 
once again, you will note that in each case the time oc¬ 
cupied by the complete picture of the sine waves of 
part (A) is the same as that occupied by one cycle of 
the sawtooth sweep at (B). From the ratio of the num- 
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her of cycles of the picture at (A) to its corresponding 
picture at (B) for the same amount of time, the fre¬ 
quency of either signal can be computed once the other 
one is known. 

Checking Linearity of Sawtooth Sweep 

At times it may be desirable to check the linearity of 
the sawtooth sweep signal that is used in many oscillo¬ 
scopes. Of course, an exact picture of the sweep signal 
would be a fair indication of what the linearity would 
appear like, but it would be difficult to determine the 
degree of nonlinearity. Furthermore if the sweep of 
one oscilloscope is reproduced on another oscilloscope, 
we do not know if the latter unit itself has a linear 
sweep. 



Fig. 9-45,—An R-C differentiating network showing the 
shape of the input and output pulses. 

A quick and accurate method for checking sawtooth 
sweep linearity is to feed into the vertical plates of the 
cathode-ray lube a very sharp periodic pulse whose fre¬ 
quency is known. If the spaces between the pulses on 
the screen of the cathode-ray tube are equal, then the 
sweep is linear; if the pulse spacing is unequal, then the 
sweep is nonlinear. One method of obtaining such a 
pulse is to use a square wave and differentiate it. The 
time constant of the differentiating network determines 
the period of each pulse. The shorter the time constant, 
the sharper is the pulse. Fig. 9-45 illustrates the square- 
wave input to a differentiating network and the desired 
pulse output when the time constant is low. These 
pulses are then applied to the vertical terminals of the 
oscilloscope. 

Without any input to the vertical plates, but with the 
sawtooth sweep signal applied to the horizontal plates, 
all that would appear on the screen of the oscilloscope 
would be a horizontal straight line as shown in Fig. 9-1. 
From this time base, we have no way of knowing how 
linear the sweep is. The pulses of Fig. 9-45 are equally 
distributed along their time axis. Consequently, if the 
sawtooth sweep is linear, when these pulses are ap- 



Fig. 9-46.—The unequal spacing of the pulse markers shown 
in this photograph indicates nonlinearity of the sweep at 50 cps. 


plied across the vertical-deflection plates they will be 
reproduced in the same equally distributed fashion. 

In a simple experiment, we used a 500-cps square 
wave and produced a series of periodic pulses by the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 9-45. The pulse frequency 
is, therefore, also 500 cps. This puLse output was then 
applied to the vertical terminals of a laboratory oscilli- 
scope that was in good working condition. The sweep 
frequency of the oscilloscope was set to about 50 cps in 
order to test the linearity of the sawtooth sweep of the 
oscilloscope at that frequency. With the 500-cps pulse 
input signal being 10 times greater in frequency than 
the sweep signal, approximately 10 cycles of the pulse 
appear on the screen. A photograph of how these pulse 
markers appear is illustrated in Fig. 9-46. The degree 
of nonlinearity of the sweep can be seen readily by ex¬ 
amining either the positive or negative pulses. We do 
know that the pulse input is constant in frequency 
so the unequal spacing of the pulses in the photo indi¬ 
cates that the sweep of the oscilloscope is nonlinear at 
50 cps. Note that the spreading of the pulses is greatest 
at the left side of the photo and bunched on the right 
side. 

The ratio of the spacings between the first two 
positive peaks on the left to between the last two posi¬ 
tive peaks on the right is about 5 to 2. This means that 
the charging cycle of the sawtooth sweep signal at 50 
cps increases in amplitude at the very beginning of its 
charge at a rate two and a half times as fast as it does 
at the end of its charge. 

Now let us examine the linearity of the sawtooth 
sweep from the same oscilloscope at a higher frequency. 
The frequency of the square-wave input to the differ¬ 
entiating network and hence the pulse frequency in this 
case was adjusted to 6,000 cps and the sawtooth sweep 
of the oscilloscope was set to 600 cps. The resultant 
pattern appears in Pig. 9-47. Examination of the pulse 
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Fig. 9-47.—Here the pulse markers show relative linearity of 
the sweep frequency at 600 cps; compare this with Fig. 9-46. 

markers on this photograph shows that the markers are 
more evenly spaced indicating that at 600 cps, the 
sweep is more linear than at 50 cps. There is, however, 
a very small degree of nonlinearity at the sweep fre¬ 
quency of 600 cps, but it will hardly be noticed in the 
reproduction of waveforms. 

If the square wave or pulse of Fig. 9-45 were recti¬ 
fied before being applied to the oscilloscope, either the 
positive or negative half-cycles of the pulse would ap¬ 
pear as markers. This would make checking the non¬ 
linearity of the sweep easier to see. In the experiment 
conducted here, a diode rectifier was used, with the 
pulses applied to the plate of the diode. As a result of 
the circuit hookup, the negative pulse peaks were 
clipped and only the positive peaks remained. The ex¬ 
periments relative to Figs. 9-46 and 9-47 were re¬ 
peated with the negative peaks of the pulse input 
clipped. The resulting positive markers are illustrated 
in Fig. 9-48A and B. respectively. Note how easy it is 
to check on the linearity of the sweep signal. 



Fig. 9-48.—(A) and (B) show the pulse markers for the 
same conditions as in Figs. 9-46 and 9-47, respectively, but here 
the negative peaks of the pulse input were dipped. 


Some of the commercial oscilloscopes have internal 
provision for a marker system similar to the method 
just discussed. For example, the Du Mont Type 248 
(see Chapter 22) employs a special sine-wave oscil¬ 
lator which has its output signals clipped and amplified 
to the point where it will be a square wave. The vSquare 
wave is then differentiated into sharp pulses. In this 
system the differentiated signal is clipped and tjien 
applied as strong negative pulses to the grid of the 
cathode-ray tube. The pulses bias the tube beyond cut¬ 
off and cause the beam to be blanked out periodically ; 
hence blank spots appear along the pattern. The line¬ 
arity is checked by determining the horizontal separa¬ 
tion b(‘tween blank .spots. This oscilloscope, as well as 
most others that incorporate marker .systems, has pro¬ 
vision for changing the repetition rate of the marker 
pulse. 

Practiced Thyrotron Sweep Circuits 

Before we .study the hard-tube circuits, let us ex¬ 
amine a typical thyratron-triode sawtooth sweep circuit 
in its entirety as used in o.scilloscopes today. The cir¬ 
cuit is shown in Fig. 9-49. It will be noticed that this 
drawing is not much different from that of Fig. 9-35. 

The bias necessary for the desired ionization poten¬ 
tial of the tube is obtained from the B supply. The two 
cathode resistors, R1 and R2, establish a positive 
charge on the cathode of the tube from the power sup¬ 
ply with respect to ground. The grid resistor R2 puts 
the grid at zero or ground potential. The grid is there¬ 
fore, negative with respect to the cathode. Resistor R4 
is the di.scharge current-limiting resistor. 

The frequency-determining elements are resistor R 
and R5 and whatever capacitor is chosen by the switch. 
The switch represents the so-called coarse frequency 


R4 



Fig. 9-49.—Schematic of a typical thyratron-triode sawtooth 
sweep circuit. 
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control of the sweep circuit. The potentiometer R oper¬ 
ates in conjunction with the capacitor chosen, and 
selects the exact frequency of the sawtooth sweep. This 
latter adjustment is, therefore, termed the fine fre¬ 
quency control. The smaller the capacitor selected, the 
smaller is the time constant and the higher is the sweep 
frequency. 

In this drawing, we have omitted the synchronizing 
circuit; nevertheless, one does exist in each oscillo¬ 
scope. The topic of synchronization is discussed in de¬ 
tail in Chapter 11. 

Multivibrators 

The other form of relaxation oscillator that is em¬ 
ployed in commercial cathode-ray oscilloscopes is the 
well-known multivibrator circuit. Multivibrator cir¬ 
cuits are used a great deal in radar and television to 
produce different types of waveforms, one of the most 
common being the square wave. Such circuits can also 
be made to produce a sawtooth signal output that can 
be used as the linear sweep in oscilloscopes and tele¬ 
vision receivers. A number of multivibrator sweep cir¬ 
cuits will be found in the schematic diagrams in the 
commercial cathode-ray-oscilloscope chapter. 

A multivibrator employs two tubes, which may or 
may not be in a common envelope, and which are nor¬ 
mally resistance-capacitance coupled to each other. 
There are many different types of multivibrators. It is 
beyond the scope of this l)ook to completely discuss all 
the different types. Whatever is studied here will have 
some bearing upon the sweep circuits as used in cath¬ 
ode-ray oscilloscopes. A multivibrator can be made to 
operate by some outside driving source, or it can be 
run freely at a frequency dependent upon its own cir¬ 
cuit arrangement. In general, multivibrators have two 
basic classifications, namely the continuous, free run¬ 
ning or recurrent type, and the triggered or driven 
type; each of these classifications is subdivided into 
further types as will be seen later. Both types find ap¬ 
plication as sawtooth sweep generators in cathode-ray 
oscilloscopes as well as numerous other uses. 

Multivibrator circuits, being a form of relaxation 
oscillator, make use of the charge and discharge of a 
capacitor through a resistance in producing its fre¬ 
quency of oscillation. The capacitor charge and dis¬ 
charge curves, as previously discussed, apply as well in 
the following analysis of different multivibrator 
circuits. 

Basic Plate-Coupled Multivibrator 

The so-called original multivibrator circuit is essen¬ 
tially nothing more tlian a two-stage resistance-capaci- 


C2 Cl 



Fig. 9-50.—Circuit of a conventional R-C coupled two-stage 
amplifier. 

tance coupled amplifier employing feedback, where the 
output from the second stage is coupled back to the in¬ 
put of the first stage. In Fig. 9-50 we see a typical two- 
stage resistance-capacitance coupled amplifier indicat¬ 
ing the input and output circuits. The components are 
standard, with R1 and R2 being the grid resistors of 
tubes VI and V2 respectively, R3 and R4 being the 
plate-load resistors, and Cl and C2 being the coupling 
capacitors. If we take the output circuit at point B and 
connect it back to the input circuit at point A, we es¬ 
sentially have the basic plate-coupled multivibrator 
circuit. This type of circuit is illustrated in Fig. 9-51, 
and is drawn in the conventional manner; it is the 
same circuit as that of Fig. 9-50, with the connection 
from B io A completed. This circuit is of the free- 
running type. 

Each stage of a resistance-capacitance coupled am¬ 
plifier causes a 180° phase reversal in signal between 
its plate and grid circuit, and there is normally negli¬ 
gible phase shift by the R-C components between two 
stages. Thus the signal fed back from the plate circuit 
of V2 in Fig. 9-51 to the grid circuit of VI is in phase 
with the signal already existing at the grid of VI, Con- 



Fig. 9-51.—Circuit of a symmetrical plate-coupled multi* 
vibrator, giving typical component values. 
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sequently, we see that the feedback is regenerative, and 
if strong enough, oscillations result. The term plate- 
coupled multivibrator arises from the convention of the 
plate circuit of one tube being coupled to the grid cir¬ 
cuit of the other tube. Typical values for a symmetrical 
type of plate-coupled multivibrator operating at a low 
frequency are those indicated in the drawing of Fig. 
9-51. Let us examine this latter circuit and see how it 
operates as an oscillator. 

With B+ supply applied to the tubes, the cathodes 
heated, and with initially zero bias, plate and grid cur¬ 
rent begin to flow in each tube. The initial grid-current 
flow is quite high and the grid-to-cathode resistance is 
considerably lower than that of the grid resistors. Con¬ 
sequently, as the plate voltages on the tubes increase, 
the capacitors in the circuit begin to charge up through 
their respective plate-load resistors. 

Due to the symmetry of the circuit, the plate currents 
that initially start to flow in each tube are at first con¬ 
sidered equal to each other. However, it is impossible 
for the currents to remain the same; because of some 
small circuit dissimilarity always being present, a slight 
difference between the two currents will always exist. 
It is this slight difference which starts the circuit acting 
as a multivibrator. Once the difference in current mani¬ 
fests it.sclf, the circuit functions in such a manner as to 
increase this unbalancing effect. The plate and grid 
voltages and plate currents are indicated in the draw¬ 
ing of Fig. 9-51 l)y symbols. The circuit functions as 
follows : 

Let us assume that the initial difference in current is 
such that the plate current ipi of tube VI becomes 
slightly greater than plate current ips of tube V2, This 
increase in ipt causes the voltage drop across the load 
resistof R3 to increase, thereby causing the voltage, 
Cpi, at the plate ol VI to decrease. The series combina¬ 
tion of capacitor C2 and resistor R2 are in parallel with 
tube VL Thus, with the voltage across VI decreasing, 
the voltage across R2 and C2 also decreases, so that 
when epi decreases, we actually have a decrease in eg%, 
the grid voltage of tube V2, With a decrease in egg, the 
plate current, ipg, of V2 will also decrease, causing a 
smaller voltage drop in the plate-load resistor R4, and 
hence a larger voltage, Cpg, at the plate of V2, This in¬ 
crease in ep% causes an increase in Cgi, and hence an 
increase in ipi. 

With this latter increase in ipt, we are back to the 
original unbalanced condition, except that now the 
difference in the plate currents is greater than before. 
The cycle of operation starts all over again, until grid 
voltage egg is decreased to the point where ipg is re¬ 
duced to zero and ipj is increased to a maximum. At 


this point, the plate voltage Cpi is a minimum and that 
of epg a maximum. This action described is a continu¬ 
ous building-up regenerative system that resembles a 
very rapid switching action and can be considered as 
occurring in an almost infinitesimal amount of time. 
We are now at a condition where tube V2 is cut off, 
and tube VI has maximum conduction which can be 
assumed as the starting condition for the operation of 
the circuit. 

The length of time that tube V2 will be cut off and 
tube V1 conducting will be the same, and a point will 
be reached where the actions are reversed, that is, VI 
will become cut off and V2 conducting. This latter 
condition exists for the same amount of time as the 
former, and once again V2 will become cut off and VI 
conducting. These actions are continuous and repre¬ 
sent a rapid switching action where each tube is alter¬ 
nately conducting and cut off. 

For any one tube to be cut off, the negative bias on 
the grid of the tube must be equal or beyond the cutoff 
voltage of the tube. The charge and discharge of the 
circuit capacitors play the important role in this bias 
operation. In order to better understand the function 
of the capacitors and how this switching action occurs, 
we will study the operation of the circuit in conjunc¬ 
tion with its current and voltage waveforms. 

Wenrefonns emd Equivalent Circuits 

The plate- and grid-voltage waveforms of the sym¬ 
metrical plate-coupled multivibrator readily indicate 
the action within this circuit. In the following wave¬ 
form analysis, in order to make the presentation 
clearer, equivalent circuits of the multivibrator of Fig. 
9-51, during periods of capacitor charge and discharge, 
will be employed. In Fig. 9-52 are illustrated the wave¬ 
shapes of the plate and grid voltages and currents of 
each tube of the multivibrator circuit. The equivalent 
multivibrator circuits for the conditions of charge and 
discharge of each capacitor are shown in Fig, 9-53. In 
the following discussion, continuous correlation should 
be made between the waveshapes of Fig. 9-52 and the 
circuits of Figs. 9-51 and 9-53. 

For our starting conditions, we are assuming that 
tube VI has maximum conduction and V2 has just 
been cut off. This is indicated at time 1 in curves (A) 
and (E) respectively of Fig. 9-52. At this same time, 
the plate voltage oi VI is, therefore, a minimum and 
tliat of V2 is rising toward a maximum, as indicated in 
curves (B) and (F) respectively. Since there is no 
longer a voltage drop across R4 due to the plate current 
of V2, capacitor Cl charges to the B+ voltage. The 
rapid increase in plate voltage of V2, and hence the 
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Fig. 9-52.—Drawings (A) through (H) illustrate the wave¬ 
shapes of the plate and grid voltages and currents of each tube 
of the symmetrical multivibrator shown in Fig. 9-51. 


charging voltage on Cl, drives the grid positive and 
causes grid current to flow; this is shown in curves (C) 
and (D), respectively, of Fig. 9-52. 

The charging path of Cl is through R4 and the grid- 
to-cathode resistance, r^i of tube VI, The equivalent 
circuit is shown in Fig. 9-53A. Grid resistor R1 is 
actually in parallel with rgj, but the value of R1 is very 
large compared with that of rgi, so the former may be 
neglected and is, therefore, shown dotted. Although 
the charging voltage is quite high, the positive value of 
the grid voltage is limited because of grid-current 
flow through Rl, The grid, driven positive, draws cur¬ 
rent which flows through R1 and develops a negative 
voltage drop across this resistor; this opposes the posi¬ 
tive voltage due to the charge on Cl, After Cl has be¬ 
come fully charged, plate current ipt levels off to its 
maximum value and plate voltage epi levels off to its 
minimum value and the grid voltage falls to zero. Note, 
from curves (C) and (D) of Fig. 9-52, that the flow 
of grid current reduces to zero at the same rate as the 


grid voltage reduces to zero. The pips at time 1 of 
curves (A), (B), (C), and (D) of Fig. 9-52, as well 
as the bend in the plate-voltage curve (F), indicate the 
initial charge of capacitor Cl, 

At the same instant, point 1, that capacitor Cl starts 
to charge, capacitor C2, which is already fully charged, 
starts to discharge through the low plate resistance Vpi 
of tube VI, and resistor R2. The equivalent circuit dur¬ 
ing the discharge of capacitor C2 appears in Fig. 
9-53B. The initial discharge current is a maximum and 
causes a maximum voltage drop across R2, biasing V2 
beyond cutoff as indicated at time 1 in curve (G) of 
Fig. 9-52. As capacitor C2 discharges, the current 
flowing through, and hence the voltage across R2, 
decreases exponentially until the grid voltage of V2 
reaches cutoff, as indicated at time 2 in curve (G) of 
Fig. 9-52, and V2 starts conducting. 

At this same time, the instantaneous switching ac¬ 
tion, descril)ed previously, occurs. However, in this 
case, the grid voltage and plate current of tube V2 rise 
to their maximum values, as shown by curves (G) and 
(E), respectively, of Fig. 9-52, and the plate-voltage 
curve (F) decreases to a minimum. The functions of 
capacitors Cl and C2 reverse; that is. Cl starts dis¬ 
charging and C2 starts charging. 



DISCHARGE OF Cl CHARGE OF C2 

(C) (0) 


Fig. 9-53.—Equivalent circuits for the charging and dis¬ 
charging of capacitors Cl and C2 of the symmetrical multi¬ 
vibrator. 
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Capacitor Cl discharges through R1 and the plate 
resistance rpf.of conducting tube V2, as seen from the 
equivalent circuit of Fig. 9-53C. The initial discharge 
current of Cl, which is a maximum, causes a voltage 
drop across R1 sufficient to drive the grid oi VI well 
beyond its cutoff point. This is indicated at time 2 of 
curve (C) of Fig. 9-52. This means that, at the same 
time, the plate current of Fi is reduced to zero, shown 
in curve (A), VI will become nonconductive, and the 
plate voltage, therefore, increases to a maximum as 
seen in curve (B). 

When the plate current reaches zero, capacitor C2 
charges to the value of the supply voltage. This charg¬ 
ing voltage on C2 drives the grid of V2 slightly posi¬ 
tive, so that it draws current, as seen at time 2 in curves 
(G) and (H) of Fig. 9-52. The chai^ging path is 
through resistor R3 and the grid-to-cathode resistance 
rg 2 of tube F2. The equivalent circuit is shown in Fig. 
9-53D. Grid resistor R2, being in parallel with rgt and 
actually part of the charging circuit, is comparatively 
high, so that it can be neglected and is shown dotted in 
the equivalent circuit. The charging current of C2 also 
prevents plate voltage epi from reaching its maximum 
value until the capacitor is fully charged and results in 
‘'pips*' on the plate-current, plate-voltage, and grid- 
voltage waveforms at time 2; this is indicated in curves 
(E), (F),and (G), respectively, of Fig. 9-52. 

Capacitor Cl continues to discharge at a decreasing 
exponential rate until the grid voltage egi of tube VI 
reaches cutoff. This occurs at lime 2 on curve (C). At 
this instant, the switching process reverses once again, 
with tube VI becoming conductive and tube V2 cut 
off. Capacitor Cl starts charging and C2 discharging. 
Tube V2\s cut off by the initial discharge of capacitor 
C2, Thus, a complete cycle of multivibrator operation 
has occurred, the entire process starts over again, and 
a continuous off-on switching action between the tubes 
results. 

For comparison purposes, we have taken oscillo¬ 
scope pictures of the plate and grid voltages of the 
plate-coupled symmetrical multivibrator circuit of Fig. 
9-Sl. A symmetrical or balanced type of multivibrator 
is one in which the circuit is completely balanced; that 
is, the time constants, tubes used, and applied voltages 
are the same such that the conducting and nonconduct¬ 
ing time of each tube are the same. These oscillograms 
are illustrated in Fig. 9-54. The waveshapes of parts 
(A) to (D) are aligned one under the other, so that 
their cycles of operation can be compared. Note how 
the plate- and grid-voltage oscillograms of tube VI, 
parts (A) and (B), compare with the drawings of 
parts (B) and (C) of Fig. 9-52. Also note the point 
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Fig. 9-54.—Oscillograms of the plate and grid voltages of 
the symmetrical multivibrator circuit of Fig. 9-51. 


where the grid voltage of Fig. 9-54B has reached its 
cutoff bias value. The waveshapes pictured in parts 
(C) and (D) of Fig. 9-54 are the plate and grid volt¬ 
ages, respectively, of tube V2, Compare these latter 
two photos with the drawings of Fig. 9-52F and G, 
respectively. An interesting feature about the wave¬ 
forms of both Figs. 9-52 and 9-54 that you may have 
noticed is that the plate and also the grid waveforms of 
each tube are similar in shape but are 180° out of phase 
with each other. If you were to shift the plate or grid 
voltage of either tube one half-cycle or 180°, these 
waveforms would then be exactly the same as those of 
the other tube. 

In order to see more clearly the charging and dis¬ 
charging portions of some of these waveforms of Fig. 
9-54, one cycle of each has been expanded on the oscil- 
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Fig. 9-55.—One cycle of each of the oscillograms shown in 
Fig. 9-54 has been expanded here to show more clearly the 
charge and discharge portions. 

loscope and then photographed, the pictures of which 
appear in Fig. 9-55. Parts (A) to (D) of this latter 
figure correspond to parts (A) to (D) of Fig. 9-54. 

AsTaaMtilccd MialtlTibrator 

If the Cl-Rl or €2~R2 time constant in the circuit of 
Fig. 9-51 were changed, then the resulting waveforms 
would not be the same as those of Fig. 9-52. The time 
for completion of the waveshapes from points i to 2 of 
Fig. 9-52 would.be different than that between points 
2 and 3. These unequal time constants would change 
the charging and discharging periods of the capacitors. 
This would result in one tube conducting for a longer 
period of time and the other tube conducting for a 
shorter period of time than for the previous symmetri¬ 


cal case where both the conduction and nonconduction 
times of each tube are always the same. In other words, 
the period of conduction for each tube would not be the 
same as its cutoff period. Such a circuit is known as an 
asymmetrical or unbalanced multivibrator. 

If one of the time constants is made smaller, then the 
discharge time of that capacitor will also be smaller. 
Since the discharge of the capacitors in multivibrators 
controls the switching action of the circuit, then if the 
time constant of R2-C2 of Fig. 9-51 is made shorter 
than that of Rl-Cl, tube V2 will be cut off for a much 
shorter period of time than previously. This means 
that the resulting waveforms of Fig. 9-52 will be such 
that the first half-cycles, between points 1 and 2, will 
have a shorter period. However, the second half-cycle, 
between points 2 and 2, will remain substantially the 
same, since there has been no change in the discharge 
path of Cl. If the time constant of Rl-Cl is shorter 
than that of R2-C2, the reverse will be true, and VI 
will be cut off for a shorter period of time. It is obvious, 
then, that changing either R-C time constant will 
change the frequency of the multivibrator. 


r r r 



(D) 


Fig. 9-56.—Plate- and grid-voltace osdUograms of ffie iin 7 
balanced muldvibrator. 
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In order to indicate the waveforms under such con¬ 
ditions, we changed the Rl-Cl time constant of the 
symmetrical multivibrator circuit of Fig. 9-51 so that 
the circuit became asymmetrical. Resistor R1 was 
changed to about 500,000 ohms and capacitor Cl re¬ 
duced to 700 jjifif. Thus the time constant was changed 
from 0.001 second, or 1,000 microseconds, (1 megohm 
X 0.001 fif) to 350 microseconds (0.5 megohm X 
0.0007 ^f). 

A number of oscilloscope pictures of the resulting 
patterns of tliis asymmetrical or unbalanced multivi¬ 
brator are illustrated in Fig. 9-56. The waveforms of 
part (A) and (C) indicate the plate voltages of tubes 
and F2 respectively. The grid voltages of these 
tubes under the same condition of a lower Rl-Cl time 
constant are shown in parts (B) and (D), respectively. 
Compf^ire the photos of Fig. 9-54 with those of Fig. 
9-56. The positive peaks of plate voltage of photo (A) 
indicate the period of plate-current cutoff of tube VI. 
Thus Fi is not conducting for a shorter period of time 
than it conducts. The period of Cl discharge is smaller, 
too, as indicated by the exponential rising character¬ 
istic of the grid-voltage waveform in part (B) of Fig. 
9-56. Since VI is now conducting for a relatively 
longer period of time, tube V2 is cut off for that same 
period of time. The longer time constant of R2-C2, as 
compared to that of Rl-Cl, is illustrated by the expo¬ 
nential discharge curve of C2 in part (D) having a 
greater period of discharge than that of Cl in part (B). 

If the time constant of Rl-Cl is made still smaller, 
tube V1 will be nonconductive for even a shorter period 
of time. If the time constants of the circuits were inter¬ 
changed, that is, if R2’‘C2 were made smaller than 
Rl-Cl, then tube V2 would be nonconductive for the 
shorter period of time. Under this latter condition, the 
waveforms of (A) and (B) in Fig. 9-56 would repre¬ 
sent those of tube V2, and those of (C) and (D) would 
be for tube VI. 

Sawtooth Wove Output 

In order to produce a sawtooth voltage waveform 
from a multivibrator circuit, periodic current pulses of 
short time duration are necessary. In this respect, the 
symmetrical multivibrator circuit cannot be used be¬ 
cause the output waveforms from the plate circuits of 
both tubes have their positive and negative half-cycles 
equal to each other. If the time constant of one tube is 
made smaller than the time constant of the other tube, 
we have the asymmetrical multivibrator, and pulses of 
short time duration are then possible with this circuit. 
According to the photos of Fig. 9-56A and C, the plate 
voltage of tube VI has its positive pulses of short time 


duration and that of tube V2 of long time duration. 
This means that the plate current of tube VI flows for 
a longer period of time, and that of tube F2 for a 
shorter period of time or, as is commonly referred to, 
flows in pulses. The important question at the moment 
is: how do these current pulses help produce a saw¬ 
tooth wave output ? 



Fig. 9-57.—Circuit diagram of a plate-coupled asymmetrical 
( unbalanced) multivibrator. 

In Fig. 9-57 we see the circuit of a plate-coupled 
asymmetrical multivibrator similar to that used in pro¬ 
ducing the waveshapes of Fig. 9-56. The only differ¬ 
ence in the circuit of Fig. 9-57 is in the addition of a 
0.25-/x/ capacitor, C3, across the plate-to-cathode cir¬ 
cuit of F2. It is this capacitor, working in conjunction 
with tube V2, that produces a sawtooth wave output. 
The action is based upon the charging of capacitor C3 
to produce the rising part or trace of the sawtooth 
wave, and the discharge of C3 to produce the retrace 
of the sawtooth. The over-all action is very similar to 
that of the thyratron sweep generator of Fig. 9-35. The 
sawtooth-producing action of the circuit of Fig. 9-57 
is as follows: 

Capacitor C3 charges up from the power supply 
through resistor R4. The charge on this capacitor con¬ 
tinues to build up during the nonconducting period of 
tube V2. As soon as tube V2 starts to conduct, it rep¬ 
resents a very low resistance across C3. This low re¬ 
sistance is equivalent to a short across C3 and the 
capacitor begins to discharge through V2. Since the 
conduction period of V2 is short (i.e. its plate current 
flows in pulses of short time duration), the period of 
discharge will be very rapid because this effective 
short-circuit across C3 only lasts for the time that V2 
conducts. 

A picture of the sawtooth wave output is illustrated 
in Fig. 9-58. If the time duration of the plate-current 
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Fig. 9-58. — Oscillo¬ 
gram of the sawtooth- 
wave output produced 
by the unbalanced mul¬ 
tivibrator shown in Fig. 
9-57. 


pulses of V2 were decreased still further, the resulting 
sawtooth output would have a flyback time shorter than 
that illustrated. The time constant of the C3-R4 charg¬ 
ing circuit determines the slope of the charging curve. 
In order to assure a fairly linear sawtooth output, the 
value of plate resistor R4 is usually made higher than 
that indicated. 


Time Constants and Frequency of Oscillation 

The frequency of oscillation of the multivibrator cir¬ 
cuit is primarily dependent upon the two time con¬ 
stants of the circuit. This is true even when pentodes 
are used instead of triodes. However, there are slight 
differences in each case which will soon be seen. Let us 
first consider the symmetrical triode multivibrator cir¬ 
cuit of Fig. 9-51 and the equivalent circuits, under con¬ 
ditions of charge and discharge, as shown in Fig. 9-53. 
In a symmetrical multivibrator, all circuit components 
for each tube are usually made equal to each other, in¬ 
cluding the tube characteristics and applied voltages. 
Under this condition, the equivalent charging circuits 
of Fig. 9-53 (A) and (D) are the same, as are the dis¬ 
charge circuits of (B) and (C). In the final analysis, 
then, for a symmetrical multivibrator we can consider 
only one equivalent circuit for charging and one for 
discharging. This is indicated in the redrawn equiva¬ 
lent circuits as shown in Fig. 9-59A and B. In these 
circuits, Rp is the plate-load resistor, Rg is the grid re¬ 
sistor, Vp the plate resistance of the tube, and rg. the 
grid-to-cathode resistance during grid-current flow. 

Many texts refer to the time constants of either tube 
circuit of a multivibrator as being approximately equal 
to the product of the capacitor and associated grid re- 


Rp Rp 



CHARGE DISCHARGE 


Fig. 9-59.—Basic equivalent circuits for the charge and dis¬ 
charge of a symmetrical multivibrator. 


sistor. However, to be more accurate, we will consider 
the time constants as presented by the equivalent cir¬ 
cuits of Fig. 9-53 and draw our approximations later 
for triodes and pentodes. 

The time constant during periods of charge To for a 
symmetrical multivibrator circuit is, as seen from Fig. 
9-59A, equal to Cx Rt, where Rt is the total or equiva¬ 
lent resistance of the circuit. In the circuit under dis¬ 
cussion, Rt is ec|ual to the sum of Rp and the parallel 
resistance of Rg and Vg. Expressed mathematically 

During periods of discharge, the time constant 
has a different equivalent resistance, which is equal to 
the sum of grid resistor Rg and the parallel resistance 
of Rp and Vp. (These two latter resistances are effec¬ 
tively in parallel through the low resistance of the B 
supply.) The time constant during periods of discharge 
is, therefore 

If you examine the waveforms of the symmetrical 
multivibrator of Fig. 9-52, you will note those portions 
of the curves that are labelled '*C1 charge** and *'C2 
charge** actually do not occupy a complete half-cycle 
of waveform. On the other hand, the discharge periods 
of each of these capacitors are the same as one half¬ 
cycle of the waveform. This is readily seen in curve 
(G) of Fig. 9-52, which indicates that during discharge 
of C2, the first half-cycle of grid voltage of tube V2 is 
completed; during discharge of Cl, seen in part (C), 
the second half-cycle of grid-voltage waveform oi VI 
is completed. Thus the discharge periods of Cl and C2 
represent a complete cycle of operation. From these 
drawings, we can state that the frequency of oscilla¬ 
tion of the multivibrator is primarily dependent upon 
the discharge time constants of both capacitors. This 
statement is not completely accurate, since it neglects 
the charging portion of the curves, but for most ap¬ 
proximations this may be disregarded. In order to use 
the time constant of equation (9-3) in computing the 
frequency of oscillation, the plate and grid voltages 
have to be taken into account. 

In dealing with a symmetrical multivibrator circuit, 
we can use the same symbols of Fig. 9-51, without 
numerical subscripts, in figuring the frequency of oper¬ 
ation. Thus eg is the grid voltage, eg the plate voltage, 
and C the capacitor for each tube. Whatever is said 
about one discharge circuit also holds true for the 
other. The discharge-current curve of the capacitor 
decreases exponentially. Therefore, as capacitor C 
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discharges, the grid voltage Cg across the grid resistor 
also decreases exponentially and is represented by the 
equation 

eg = Et" ^ (9-4) 

where t represents time, Rt the total equivalent resist¬ 
ance in the discharge circuit, C the discharge capacitor, 
and E the negative voltage to which the grid is being 
driven. E is equal to the supply voltage E^, less the 
equilibrium value of tube plate voltage e^. (This differ¬ 
ence, El — ep, is the same as the voltage drop across 
cither plate-load resistor since these resistors are 
equal.) Thus equation (9-4) can now be written 

eg={Ei — ep)t Rtc. (9-5) 

We can make use of equation (9-5) to obtain an ex¬ 
pression for the frequency of operation for the circuit 
of Fig. 9-51. Let us first rearrange the equation by 
dividing both sides by eg. Therefore, we have 

Now, taking the natural logarithm of both sides of 
equation (9-6), we find® 

logtl = logt ) + log^ ( 9 . 7 ) 

After simplifying, we have 

0 = (S.8, 

Rearranging equation (9-8), and solving for time t, 
the result is 

t = R,Clog,(^^ ^ -^ ) . (9-9) 

Equation (9-9) tells us the time it will take either 
capacitor of a symmetrical plate-coupled multivibrator 
to discharge. Since this equation holds for either capac¬ 
itor, then twice the value of this equation will be the 
time it will take to complete one cycle of operation. 
Therefore, the total period of time is 

t = 2RtC logt ( . (9-10) 

The reciprocal of this complete time \/t is, therefore, 
equal to the frequency of operation. Thus 

jss _i- 

♦The natural logarithm of 1 is zero and the natural logarithm 
of t is equal to 1. If t is raised to some exponent, as in eqimticm 
(9-7), then the natural logarithm of the complete expression is 
equal to the exponent, including the sign in front of the ex¬ 
ponent. 


Equation (9-11) is the expression for the frequency of 
operation of a symmetrical plate-coupled multivibrator 
circuit. Substituting the equivalent resistance of dis¬ 
charge from equation (9-3) for Rt in equation (9-11) 
we have 


/= 




. (9-12) 


Equation (9-12) will apply to a plate-coupled multi¬ 
vibrator circuit using pentode tubes, especially when 
the plate resistances of the tubes and the plate-load re¬ 
sistors are comparable in value to the grid resistors. 
For triodes, the plate resistance of the tube is usually 
quite small compared to the plate-load resistor, so that 
the parallel resistance of Rp and Vp is approximately 
equal to Vp alone. Compared to the grid resistor Rg usu¬ 
ally employed, the value of Vp for a triode is quite small, 
so that equation (9-12) for triodes, employed in sym¬ 
metrical plate-coupled multivibrators, can for most 
approximations be written 


\ eg / 


(9-13) 


For unsymmetrical plate-coupled multivibrators, the 
frequency of operation is different because the values 
of grid resistors, discharging capacitors, plate voltages, 
and grid voltages are no longer equal to each other. For 
unbalanced multivibrators, we also have to deal with 
two time equations similar to equation (9-9) because 
the discharge times of the two capacitors are no longer 
equal. For capacitor Cl of Fig. 9-51, we have to deal 
with the grid voltage Cgi on tube VI, the plate voltage 
Cpg on tube V2, and a different equivalent discharge 
resistance for each tube. Then for capacitor Cl, equa¬ 
tion (9-9) for asymmetrical multivibrators becomes 


= (9-14) 

and for capacitor C2, equation (9-9) becomes 

= . (9-15) 

In these last two equations, R\ is the equivalent re¬ 
sistance in the discharge path of Cl, and R'\ the 
equivalent resistance in the discharge path of C2, as 
indicated in parts (C) and (B) of Fig. 9-53. There¬ 
fore 
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and 


R't = i?l + 


(Jg4)(rp,) 

(/e4) + (rp.) 


(9-16) 


R''t = R2 + 


(^3)(rp,) 

(/?3) -f (rp,) • 


(9-17) 


The frequency of operation of an asymmetrical plate- 
coupled multivibrator can be then written as 


'= 77 ^- («*> 

Substituting equations (9-14) and (9-15) inequation 
(9-18), we have 

f =-=--=-' 

R'tC, log, V ) + K"^c, log, (hzJEi) 

(9-19) 

Equation 18 will be true for unbalanced plate-coupled 
multivibrators when pentode tubes are employed. 
Equations 15 and 16 can be substituted for R\ and R'u 
respectively in equation 18 for a more complete expres¬ 
sion for the frequency of operation. 

When triode tubes are employed in the asymmetrical 
circuit, the equivalent resistances of equations (9-16) 
and (9-17) can, for most approximations, be simply 
equal to resistors R1 and R2, respectively. Under this 
condition, equation (9-19) reduces to 


R,C.U,g. +R,C.U„. 

(9-20) 

If the expression ^ log, ^^^ ^* ) in equations 

(9-11) and (9-13) is approximately equal to unity, 
the general equation (9-11) for symmetrical plate- 
coupled multivibrators becomes 




1 


(9-21) 


(9-22) 


2RiC 

and, for triodes, equation (9-13) becomes 

In like manner, if both natural logarithms of the 
voltage expressions'in equations (9-19) and (9-20) 
are approximately equal to unity, then equation 
(9-19), the general expression for the frequency of an 
unbalanced plate-coupled multivibrator, becomes 


^ R'tCx + R'\Ct 

and, for triodes, equation (9-20) becomes 

^ RxCi-j^R.Cn • 


(9-23) 

(9-24) 


CothocU-Coupled Multtvlbrators 

Another very common type of multivibrator, called 
the cathode-coupled multivibrator, is shown in Fig. 
9-60. It obtains its name by virtue of the common cath¬ 
ode resistor Rjc. This multivibrator circuit is used to 
produce different types of pulse waveforms among 
which the square wave is common. However, as in the 
plate-coupled type, this circuit can also be made to pro¬ 
duce a sawtooth voltage output. 

The circuit of Fig. 9-60 is of the free-running type. 
Most of the symbols used in this drawing are similar 
to that of the plate-coupled multivibrator of Fig. 9-51. 
Let us examine its operation. When the tubes are 
heated and plate voltage is applied to the circuit, both 
tubes conduct and capacitor Cl charges to the supply 
potential. The plate current of both tubes flows 
through the common cathode resistor, making the 
cathodes more positive than ground, thereby causing 
a bias to be effectively applied to both grids, which re¬ 
duces the current through each tube. Let us assume 
that due to some momentary unbalance in the circuit, 
the plate current of V2 is slightly higher than the plate 
current of tube VI, The increased plate current ipt 
causes a reduction in the plate voltage of tube V2 due 
to the increased voltage drop across R4. This change 
in voltage is coupled to the grid oi VI via Cl, lowering 
the grid voltage and hence the plate current of VI, 
This reduced ipt current causes a smaller voltage drop 
across Rje and hence a less negative bias across V2, 
Thus the plate current of F2 is increased further and 
the plate voltage Cpg is decreased still more. This oper¬ 
ation, which is considered to be instantaneous, con¬ 
tinues until tube VI is cut off and tube V2 is conduct¬ 
ing at a maximum. 



Fig. 9-60.--Circtiit diagram of the cathode-couided multi¬ 
vibrator. 
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Starting from this point of one tube being conductive 
and the other nonconductive, we can easily analyze the 
oscillator action of this circuit in conjunction with 
some waveforms of operation. Thus the plate voltage 
Cpi of tube VI is a maximum (VI is not conducting 
and ipi is equal to zero) and the plate voltage epp of 
tube V2 virtually a minimum (V2 is conducting and 
ipi is a maximum). At this starting point, voltage Cgi 
at the grid of VI is a maximum negative, and the cath¬ 
ode voltage Cjc (across /?*,) is approximately a mini¬ 
mum. 

What actually happens is that when V2 becomes 
conductive and VI is cut off, capacitor Cl starts to dis¬ 
charge through resistors R1 and Rjc, and the plate re¬ 
sistance of tube V2, At the start of discharge, the dis¬ 
charging current is a maximum and a maximum nega¬ 
tive voltage, well beyond the cutoff bias value of VI, 
exists acroo R1 and hence at the grid of VI. The dis¬ 
charging current decreases exponentially, and as soon 
as the grid cutoff voltage of Fi is reached, VI will start 
conducting. 

Examine the waveforms of Fig. 9-61. That at (A) 


cutoffI cutoff 



Fig. 9-61.—Plate-, ^d-, and cathode-voltage diagrams of 
cathme-coupled multiwbrator. 


is the grid voltage €gi of tube VI; bX (B) is the plate 
voltage €pt of tube VI; and at (C) is the cathode volt¬ 
age across resistor i?*. The effective grid bias at V2, 
egk, measured between grid and cathode, is the inverse 
of eje and is shown at (D) ; at (E) is the plate voltage 
Cpi of tube V2. Point 1 indicates the time where Cgt is 
most negative, hence when Cl has had its initial dis¬ 
charge. Since VI is then cut off, voltage Cpt is a maxi¬ 
mum, and Ck is close to its minimum value. The bias on 
V2 is determined only by the voltage drop across i?*; 
therefore, V2 is conducting heavily, reducing Cpp to a 
low value. 

During the interval from 1 to 2, the current through 
Rk is the plate current of V2 plus the discharge current 
of Cl. As the discharge current diminishes, the voltage 
across Rk decreases, lowering the bias Cgk of tube V2. 
However, the magnitude of the discharge current is 
small compared to that of the V2 plate current, so that 
there is but a small change in the grid bias and plate 
voltage of V2, shown in curves (D) and (E) of Fig. 
9-61. As Cl discharges through R1 and the low plate 
resistance of V2, the cutoff bias oi VI will soon be 
reached. VI will start conducting, causing a greater 
voltage drop across Rk, which, in turn, will cause a de¬ 
crease in V2 plate current and an increase in Cpp. The 
increase in Cpp is coupled to the grid of VI through Cl, 
driving the grid positive, as indicated at time 2 of curve 
(A). The plate current oi VI increases further, and 
hence the voltage drop across Rk also increases. This 
instantaneous action is cumulative, reaching a point 
where voltage ek is great enough to drive V2 beyond 
cutoff, since Cgk is the reverse of ek- Thus, at time 2 in 
Fig. 9-61, we find V2 cut off and VI conducting. 

It should be noted that a given tube cannot cut itself 
off by means of cathode bias. In this circuit, the two 
tubes are identical and are operated at the same plate 
voltage. Therefore, neither VI nor V2 can ever cut 
each other off by virtue of cathode bias alone, when that 
bias is the result of plate current flowing through the 
cathode resistor and where the value of that plate cur¬ 
rent is determined only by the cathode bias. However, 
in the circuit of Fig. 9-60, the increasing plate voltage 
of F2 is coupled to the grid oi VI via capacitor Cl, 
driving the grid positive by an amount which is suffi¬ 
cient to overcome the bias due to the voltage across Rk- 
Thus the plate current of VI is controlled primarily by 
the grid bias due to the charging current of Cl, rather 
than by the cathode bias across Rk- Consequently ipt 
increases, causing Ck to rise to a value which will drive 
V2 beyond cutoff. 

When the grid of FJ is driven positive, grid current 
flows and capacitor Cl charges through R4, and also 
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TIME 1 TO 2 
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TIME 2 TO 2a 


R4 



CHARGE 
TIME 2a TO 3 


Fig. 9-62,—Equivalent circuits for charge and discharge of 
the cathode-coupled multivibrator. 

through Rjc and the low grid-to-cathode resistance of 
VI, both in parallel with Rl, As Cl charges, the posi¬ 
tive bias on VI decreases exponentially. A point will 
be reached during the charging of Cl where the posi¬ 
tive bias on VI will be approximately equal to Ck, the 
voltage drop across -/?*. This is indicated at time 2a in 
Fig. 9-61. This means that grid current will stop flow¬ 
ing in VI because its grid-to-cathode voltage is now 
effectively zero. 

The charging path after point 2a is different because 
the low grid-to-cathode resistance of VI during grid- 
current flow no longer exists. The path is now through 
R4 and Rl only. This new time constant of charge after 
point 2a is higher than that for the charge circuit be¬ 
tween times 2 and 2a, Thus Cl continues to charge, 
but at a slower rate, as seen by the grid-voltage wave¬ 
form of Fig. 9-61A. Remember that the grid of VI, 
after time 2a, is positive only with respect to ground, 
but not with respect to its cathode. As egi decreases 
from point 2a, ipi also decreases, causing a reduction in 
the voltage across /?jk. The plate voltage of V2, Cpn, does 
not rise to the supply voltage because of the voltage 
drop across R4 due to the charging current of Cl; this 
is shown in curve (E) of Fig. 9-61. Note that there is 
no coupling from the plate of tube VI to the grid of V2 
and only resistor R2 exists between grid and ground of 


V2, Hence the grid is always at ground potential, and 
tube V2 will remain cut off as long as the potential 
across R^c is greater than the cutoff bias of the tube. 

Now a point will be reached where the reduced ipi 
flowing through Ri^ will reduce e^c to the point where 
the effective bias on V2 reaches cutoff; this occurs at 
time 3 in curves (C) and (D). When this point is 
reached, tube V2 starts conducting, Cl begins to dis¬ 
charge again through V2, and tube VI becomes cut off. 
VI is cut off because the high discharging current of 
Cl flows through Rl, biasing VI beyond cutoff. We 
have now completed one cycle of operation of this 
cathode-coupled multivibrator. After point 3 in Fig. 
9-61, the complete cycle repeats itself. 

We have previously explained that two separate 
charging paths have to be considered for the cathode- 
coupled multivibrator of Fig. 9-60, and only one dis¬ 
charging path. The three equivalent circuits for the 
charging and discharging of Cl are illustrated in Fig. 
9-62. The equivalent discharge circuit is shown at 
(A); it exists during time i to 2 of Fig. 9-61 (during 
the first half-cycle). At (B) is the charging path of Cl 
during time 2 to 2a, which occurs during the period of 
grid-current flow in VI. From time 2a to 3, grid cur¬ 
rent no longer flows inVl; hence the value of the grid- 
to-cathode resistance Vgt is considered to be infinite 
compared to the other resistances in the circuit. Con¬ 
sequently, Vgi and /?*: in Fig. 9-62B are no longer ef¬ 
fective in the circuit, and the new equivalent charging 
circuit after time 2a reduces to that shown at (C). 

Typical Circuits and Oscillographic Waveforms 

Fig. 9-63 illustrates a typical cathode-coupled multi¬ 
vibrator circuit used today to produce a fairly good 
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Fig. 9-63.—Typical commercial cathode-coupled multivi¬ 
brator circuit for producing a good square-wave output wave¬ 
form. 
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Fig, 9-64.—Simplified schematic of the circuit of Fig. 9-63 showing the various input and output waveforms. 


square-wave output. The primary difference between 
this circuit and that of Fig. 9-60 is that here series re¬ 
sistor N5 is inserted in the grid circuit of tube VI, The 
primary purpose of this resistor is to insure good flat- 
topped square-wave output. The resulting waveforms 
of operation are shown in Fig. 9-64 in conjunction with 
the circuit of Fig. 9-63, but with comix)nent numbers 
and values removed. Waveform (A) is the voltage 
from the plate of tube VI to ground, and is considered 
to be a fairly good square-wave output. Waveform (B) 
is from the grid of tube VI to ground. The square-wave 
output from the plate circuit of V2 is indicated by 
waveform (C). Compare this waveform with that of 
(B) and note the better squaring of the former. Wave¬ 
form (D) is taken between the grid of V2 and ground. 
An attempt to obtain an oscillogram of the grid-to- 
cathode signal was unsuccessful, caused by stray pick¬ 
up, apparently due to the fact that the ground lead of 
the oscilloscope was not at the multivibrator circuit 
ground. The voltage waveform across the cathode re¬ 
sistor is illustrated by pattern (E). This signal is in 
the form of a square wave where the leading edge of 


the positive and negative flat tops (going from left to 
right) has a rising characteristic. Waveform (F) rep¬ 
resents the signal existing between the junction of re¬ 
sistors K1 and R5 and ground. 

For comparison purposes, the resistance of R1 of 
Fig. 9-63 was changed to 22,(XX) ohms, and a number 
of waveforms were photographed. These oscillograms 
are shown in Fig. 9-65. That at (A) is the output from 
the plate of Fi, (B) is the waveform between the grid 
of Fi and ground, (C) is the signal at the plate of V2, 
and (D) the signal between the grid of F2 and ground. 
The voltage across the cathode resistor is shown at 
(E), and (F) indicates the waveform that exists be¬ 
tween ground and the junction of R1 and R5, Com¬ 
parison between the waveforms of Figs. 9-64 and 9-65 
readily indicates that if the grid resistor R1 is made 
too low, then the resulting waveforms lose their square- 
wave appearance. All of the oscillograms of Figs. 9-64 
and 9-65 were photographed from* an oscilloscope 
which employed return-trace blanking. 

In the circuits of Figs. 9-60 and 9-63, the frequency 
of operation of the multivibrators is primarily depend- 
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Fig. 9-65.—Oscillograms of waveforms produced by the 
multivibrator circuit of Fig. 9-63, after the resistor R1 was 
changed to 22,000 ohms. 


ent uix)n capacitor Cl and resistor Rl. Changing the 
value of either one of these components will control the 
frequency of operation of the circuit. 

The cathode-coupled multivibrators illustrated thus 
far can be classified as the symmetrical type, because 
the periods of conduction and cutoff for each tube are 
the same and each cycle of the resulting waveforms is 
symmetrical in shape. In order to produce a good saw¬ 
tooth output, the circuit must be unsymmetrical, simi¬ 
lar to that of the unbalanced plate-coupled multivi¬ 
brator. The primary means of accomplishing this un¬ 
balance with the cathode-coupled multivibrator is to 
employ different load resistors for each tube and/or 
to use different supply voltages. Both of these methods 
are commonly employed. Another possible method of 
establishing these asymmetrical qualities, although not 
used very much, is to employ a different type tube for 
each part of the multivibrator circuit. Besides these 
features, a capacitor is placed across the plate to 
ground of one of the tubes. This is similar to the method 
employed for the plate-coupled multivibrator of Fig. 
9-57. 

To obtain a sawtooth wave that has a short flyback 
time, the cutoff time of the tube across which the saw¬ 
tooth capacitor is placed should be long compared to 
its period of conduction. This capacitor charges up 
from the power supply. When the tube in question 
starts conducting, it offers a low-impedance path to the 
capacitor which then begins to discharge through the 
tube. This low impedance exists only during tube con¬ 
duction. The charge of the capacitor represents the 


linear portion of the sawtooth output and the period of 
discharge represents the flyback time. The shorter the 
conduction time of the tube is, the smaller is the period 
of capacitor discharge, and hence the less is the flyback 
time. 

Fig. 9-66 illustrates a typical cathode-coupled multi¬ 
vibrator used to produce an output sawtooth wave¬ 
form at a frequency of approximately 15 kc. Such cir¬ 
cuits are often used as the linear sweep for certain 
television receivers. (15,750 cps is the horizontal sweep 
frequency used in television receivers.) When resistor 
R4 is made variable, it is primarily used to regulate the 
amplitude of the sawtooth output signal. Remember 
that it is this resistor through which capacitor C2 is 
charged. If resistor Rl or capacitor Cl is made vari¬ 
able, then the frequency of operation of the circuit can 
be controlled. In practice, Rl is usually made the vari¬ 
able and in television receivers is often termed the 
“hold** control. 



Fig. 9-66.—Cathode-coupled multivibrator circuit for pro¬ 
ducing a 15-kc output sawtooth waveshape. 

The cathode-coupled multivibrator, when used to 
produce a sawtooth signal in the manner previously de¬ 
scribed, is often termed the ‘‘Potter's sweep circuit," 
after J. L. Potter.*^ Besides being used in television 
receivers, it also finds wide application as the sweep 
circuit for cathode-ray oscilloscopes. A typical cathode- 
coupled multivibrator circuit as used in oscilloscopes 
today is illustrated in Fig. 9-67. This circuit is very 
similar to that of Fig. 9-66 except that we have indi¬ 
cated those components which are usually made vari¬ 
able, with their respective values. 

This circuit uses a 6J6 duo-triode tube. Resistor Rl 
and capacitor Cl are the primary frequency-determin- 

TPotter, J. L,, "Sweq) Circuit," Proc, vol. 26, pp. 

713-719, June 1938. 
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Fig. 9-67.—A typical cathode-coupled multivibrator circuit 
used in commercial oscilloscopes. 

ing components and are made variable. The choice of 
Cl is actually made by a switch, and not a rotating 
capacitor, and is often termed the “coarse frequency’' 
control. You will note that capacitor C2 is also variable 
and is ganged to Cl. Capacitor C2 is not a frequency¬ 
determining component; its chief function is to help 
shape the sawtooth signal output. As the coarse fre¬ 
quency is changed, this output capacitor will also be 
changed so that the shape of the output sawtooth sig¬ 
nal will not vary with changes in frequency. 

Also note that resistor R4 is variable and is ganged 
to resistor Rl. Both of these potentiometers have con¬ 
trol over the frc(tuency of operation; this control is, 
however, sharper than that of Cl and is, therefore, 
often termed the “fine frequency” control or “sweep 
frequency vernier” control. Resistor R4 regulates the 



Ft^. —Oscillograms of waveforms for normal operating 

conditions of the commercial multivibrator circuit shown in 
Fig. 9^7. 


voltage on the plate of V2, and, therefore, has a certain 
degree of frequency control, as well as amplitude con¬ 
trol, of the resulting sawtooth output signal. The gang¬ 
ing between Rl and R4 is usually adjusted so that 
when the fine frequency control is varied, the output 
signal will change in frequency only. The circuit as it 
stands now will, with proper choice of Cl from approx¬ 
imately 0.5 /x/ to 100 fifif, produce a sawtooth frequency 
output anywhere from approximately 5 cps to 60 kc. 

In order to indicate the operating conditions in such 
a circuit, a number of oscillographic waveforms were 
photographed as shown in Fig. 9-68. Part (A) repre¬ 
sents the voltage waveform from the plate of VI to 
ground. The sharp voltage pulse of this photo indicates 
that tube Fi is cut off for only a short period of time. 
This means that tube V2is cut off for a longer period of 
time and has a plate current that flows in pulses of 
short time duration. The photo at (A), although being 
the voltage waveform at the plate of VI, can also be 
said to represent the picture of plate current for tube 
V2. This plate voltage measures 45 volts peak to peak. 

The photo at (B) is the grid-voltage waveform of 
tube V2. The exponential sloping section of each cycle 
(that part with the slow rise time) represents the grid 
voltage during the charging of capacitor Cl and the 
remainder of the cycle occurs during the discharge of 
the capacitor. This grid voltage measures 40 volts peak 
to peak. During the discharge of Cl, the grid is driven 
positive and this positive swing is indicated by the pips 
on top of the waveform in part (B). The voltage wave¬ 
form between cathode and ground, measured across 
the 500-ohm cathode resistor, is shown at (C). This 
voltage measures only 6 volts peak to peak, but is 
shown enlarged for the sake of clarity. The voltage 
waveform between the plate of V2 and ground (i.e. 
across C2) is indicated at (D) and is seen to be the 
desired sawtooth signal. This output sweep signal 
measures 40 volts peak to peak. 

The frequency of operation of the circuit under test 
was approximately 2,000 cps. To calculate the exact 
frequency of oscillations would involve too many cir¬ 
cuit parameters. However, an approximate computa¬ 
tion of the frequency can be made by using the follow¬ 
ing formula suggested by J. L. Potter:® 


/=- 


0.4 


(/ei)(Ci) 

where Rl and Cl are as indicated in Fig. 9-67. 


(9-25) 


One-Shot or Triggered Multtvibrators 

The multivibrators discussed thus far are of the free- 
running type; that is, they do not require any external 

®/oc. cit 
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signal to set them into oscillations. Quite often, a cir¬ 
cuit design requires the use of a multivibrator that can 
be initiated into oscillation at specific instants rather 
than having the circuit oscillate at all times. Such cir¬ 
cuits do exist and are commonly known as one-shot, 
driven, or triggered multivibrators. In brief, such a 
multivibrator requires the use of an external signal to 
produce the desired output signal. Without any exter¬ 
nal signal applied, the normal operation of the circuit 
is such that one tube of the multivibrator circuit has 
plate current flowing all the time and the other tube is 
always cut off. With the application of an external sig¬ 
nal, which is usually in the form of a sharp pulse, one 
cycle of multivibrator oscillation occurs, and the circuit 
returns to its original static condition. 



BIAS 

Fig. 9-69.—Typical schematic diagram of a one-shot (driven) 
plate-coupled multivibrator. 


Let us first analyze a one-shot plate-coupled multi¬ 
vibrator, a typical circuit of which appears in Fig. 9-69. 
The primary difference between this circuit and that of 
the free-running circuit of Fig. 9-51 is that in the one- 
shot circuit, direct coupling, via resistor R5, is used 
from the plate of V2 to the grid of VI, instead of capac¬ 
itive coupling. Without any triggering pulse applied to 
VI, this tube is normally cut off and V2 is normally 
conducting. In this state, a minimum positive poten¬ 
tial from the plate of V2 is applied to the grid of VI, 
and a high negative bias is applied to VI. The negative 
bias is much stronger than the small positive voltage, 
strong enough to cause VI to be permanently cut off. 
Remember that when V2 has maximum conduction its. 
plate potential is at a minimum, and when V2 is not 
conducting (i.e. it is cut off) the plate potential is a 
maximum. 

With a positive pulse applied to the grid of VI, 
which reduces the bias enough to drive the grid voltage 
above cutoff, tube VI will start conducting. Capacitor 


C2, which was previously charged from the B+ supply 
through R3, immediately discharges through the path 
consisting of R2 and the low plate resistance oi VI. 
The high discharging current of C2 causes a high nega¬ 
tive voltage drop across R2, biasing V2 beyond cutoff; 
thus V2 becomes nonconductive. The plate potential on 
V2 in this nonconducting state is a maximum, and 
causes a high enough positive voltage to be applied to 
the grid of FI, via R5, to keep VI conducting. 

The exponentially decreasing discharging current of 
C2 will, after a certain amount of time, reach a value 
where the bias across R2 will no longer cause tube V2 
to be cut off, and at this point V2 starts conducting 
again. When this happens, the plate potential on V2 
decreases to its minimum value, and the fixed negative 
bias on the grid of VI is then strong enough to drive 
VI to cutoff. Thus the circuit is back again to its initial 
or normal state of operation. The single trigger pulse 
has brought about one cycle of oscillation of this multi¬ 
vibrator circuit. In order to initiate further oscillation 
of the circuit, the trigger pulse has to be applied again. 
The output signal is normally taken from the plate 
of V2. 

Besides a positive pulse, it is also possible to have a 
negative pulse trigger a multivibrator. A driven plate- 
coupled multivibrator circuit using a negative trigger¬ 
ing pulse is illustrated in Fig. 9-70. The primary dif- 

I . t- .—.I 


R3 R4 



ference between this circuit and that of Fig. 9-51 is 
that, in the one-shot circuit, the grid resistor of VI is 
returned to B+ instead of ground. Let us study this 
circuit to see how it operates. In the fixed state of 
operation, that is, without any trigger pulse applied, 
tube VI is normally conducting and tube V2 noncon¬ 
ducting. The high negative bias on the grid of V2 pre¬ 
vents it from conducting and the positive voltage on the 
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grid of VI keeps VI conducting. With a negative pulse 
applied to the grid of VI, the plate current flowing 
through the tube will decrease. This means that the 
potential on the plate of the tube will increase. This 
increased positive potential, which is in the form of a 
pulse, is applied to the grid of V2 via C2. If the increase 
in potential at the plate oi VI is strong enough so that 
the positive pulse from this plate will, for the moment, 
drive the grid of V2 above its cutoff bias value, V2 will 
start conducting. 

Remember that the incoming negative trigger pulse 
need not cause VI to immediately cut off. It need only 
be strong enough to cause the resulting increased posi¬ 
tive potential, which is in the form of a pulse, at the 
plate of VI, to overcome the bias on V2 so that V2 will 
become conducting. The moment this occurs, capacitor 
Cl, which was originally charged from the B-f supply, 
starts to discharge through the low plate-resistance 
path of the now-conducting tube V2, and also through 
the grid resistor Rl. The discharge circuit is com¬ 
pleted through the power supply. The initial high dis¬ 
charge current of Cl causes a negative voltage drop 
across Rl which is strong enough to buck out the posi¬ 
tive bias on VI and to drive this tube beyond cutoff. 
Thus we see that as soon as tube V2 starts conducting, 
tube VI is cut off and we have the familiar switching 
action. 

When VI stops conducting, the potential on its plate 
increases to a maximum; this maximum positive po¬ 
tential is applied to the grid oi V2 via C2 and is strong 
enough to overcome the bias on V2, keeping it in the 
conducting state. As Cl continues to discharge, its ex¬ 
ponentially decreasing current will, at a point, produce 
a decreased negative voltage drop across Rl, which, 
when combined with the positive voltage across Rl 
from the plate supply, will cause VI to start conduct¬ 
ing again. The moment that VI begins to conduct, the 
VI plate potential decreases, and the high bias on V2 
takes over again with V2 becoming nonconductive. 
The circuit is now back to its original starting condi¬ 
tions with VI conducting and V2 being cut off, and 
remains in this state. The initiation of the negative trig¬ 
ger pulse has caused the multivibrator circuit to pro¬ 
duce one complete cycle of oscillation. In order to cause 
further oscillation, another negative pulse has to be 
applied to the grid of VI. 

The circuits of Fig. 9-59 and 9-60 can be made to 
produce symmetrical or asymmetrical waveforms (i.e. 
balanced or unl^anced outputs), according to the 
value of component parts and applied voltages. In 
order to produce a sawtooth voltage, a capacitor is 
usually placed across the output of an unbalanced type 



Fig. 9-71.—Schematic diagram of a driven cathode-coupled 
multivibrator. 

of circuit, similar to the previously free-running multi¬ 
vibrator circuits. In this respect, remember that the 
tube across which the capacitor is placed should be 
conductive for only a small part of each cycle. This, of 
course, is to insure that the sawtooth waveform has a 
small retrace time. 

So much for the triggered type of plate-coupled mul¬ 
tivibrators. Let us now consider the cathode-coupled 
multivibrator when operated as a one-shot circuit, a 
typical, circuit of which appears in Fig. 9-71. This par¬ 
ticular circuit utilizes a positive pulse to initiate oscil¬ 
lation. Comparison of this circuit with that of Fig. 
9-60 reveals that the chief difference is in the grid- 
return leads of the tubes. In Fig. 9-71, resistor R2, of 
the frequency detennining C2-R2 time-constant net¬ 
work, is returned to cathode, whereas in Fig. 9-60 the 
resistor, Rl in that circuit, is returned to ground. 

Without any external signal applied to the circuit of 
Fig. 9-71, but with the B supply and heaters voltages 
applied, tube VI is normally cut off and V2 conducting. 
The grid of tube F2 is normally at zero potential with 
respect to its cathode, because, generally speaking, no 
current flows through resistor R2. However, note that 
the grid oi VI is at ground potential via resistor Rl. 
The plate current of tube V2 flows through the com¬ 
mon cathode resistor i?*, and the voltage developed 
across this resistor puts a positive potential on the 
cathode of VI with respect to ground, as indicated in 
the drawing. This voltage drop, therefore, acts as the 
bias for tube VI and is usually high enough to cause 
tube VI to become cut off. 

Refer to the waveform pictures of Fig. 9-72. Part 
(A) represents the pulse applied to the grid of VI, 
which is used to initiate the multivibrator circuit into 
oscillations. The waveform at (B) is the plate voltage 
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Fig. 9-72.—Waveforms produced under normal operating 
conditions by the driven cathode-coupled multivibrator circuit 
of Fig. 9-71. 

of tube V2, that at (C) is the grid voltage of V2, at 

(D) is the cathode voltage across 7?*, and the wave¬ 
form of the plate voltage of VI is indicated at (E). In 
the following analysis of the circuit of Fig. 9-71, con¬ 
stant reference will be made to these waveforms. 

From time 1 to the start of time 2, no pulse is ap¬ 
plied to the grid oi VI. Thus between these two points, 
the plate voltage of F2 is a minimum due to maximum 
plate current flow as indicated at (B) in Fig. 9-72. The 
grid voltage of V2 with respect to ground is positive by 
the voltage drop across the cathode resistor as indi¬ 
cated in the drawing at (C). The voltage drop across 
cathode resistor Ru is a maximum due to maximum 
plate current of V2 flowing through it. This is indicated 
at (D) of Fig. 9-72 during the time 1 to 2. Since tube 
VI is not conducting, its plate voltage is at a maximum 
and equal to the 5-f supply. This is indicated at part 

(E) of the waveform diagram. 

Let us now appl^ a positive pulse to the grid of tube 
VI. The time this pulse is applied is indicated at 2 in 
Fig. 9-72. If this pulse is strong enough to drive the 
grid above its cutoff region, a number of actions occur 
which are considered to be simultaneous. First of all, 
tube VI starts conducting and the plate voltage de¬ 
creases as shown at time 2 in part (E) of Fig. 9-72. As 
soon as VI starts conducting, capacitor C2, which was 
previously charged from the B supply, discharges 
through the low plate-resistance path of the now-con¬ 


ducting tube VI, and also through resistor R2 to com¬ 
plete its path. The initial discharge-current flow is a 
maximum and is strong enough to cause a negative 
voltage drop across R2 which biases tube V2 beyond 
cutoff; see Fig. 9-72C. With tube V2 not conducting, 
its plate voltage increases to a maximum, which is that 
of the B+ supply, as indicated in part (B) at time 2. 
The voltage drop across Ru is a minimum, as shown at 
(D), because plate current of F2 no longer flows. 

All this occurs at time 2 in Fig. 9-72. At this time, 
the operation of the tubes is reversed, with VI now 
conducting and V2 cut off. Tube VI continues to con¬ 
duct as long as the negative voltage across R2 keeps 
V2 biased beyond cutoff. As C2 continues to discharge, 
the discharging current decreases exponentially, which 
means that the voltage drop across R2 decreases and 
hence the bias on V2 also decreases. A point will be 
reached during the discharge of C2 where the bias on 
V2 will reach the cutoff value, and at this time V2 will 
again start conducting. The action just described oc¬ 
curs during the time interval between 2 and 3 of Fig. 
9-72. Once tube V2 starts conducting, a number of so- 
called simultaneous actions occur. The current flowing 
through V2 causes a voltage drop across Ru, which 
puts a negative bias on VI, reducing its plate current. 
This reduction of plate current causes the plate voltage 
ol VI to increase; this increase is effectively coupled to 
the grid of V2, increasing the plate current of this tube. 
This means that the voltage drop across Rjc will in¬ 
crease still further. This over-all action is cumulative, 
and a point will be reached where the voltage drop Ck 
exceeds the cutoff bias ol VI; hence VI will no longer 
conduct. All these actions occur at time 3 in Fig. 9-72. 
As soon as Fi stops conducting, capacitor C2 again 
begins to charge up from the B supply. The effect of the 
charging of C2 upon the waveform is noted in Fig. 
9-72. 



Fig. 9-73.—A slightly modified veruon of the one-ehot cath¬ 
ode-coupled multivibrator drcuit shown in Fig. 9-71. 
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If the trigger pulse is no longer applied to the cir¬ 
cuit, then shortly after time 3 in Fig. 9-72, the circuit 
will return to its fixed operating condition. A trigger 
pulse is always needed to make the circuit oscillate. If 
continuous oscillation of the circuit is desired, the trig¬ 
ger pulse should be applied at periodic intervals. To 
indicate this, the pulse of curve (A) is shown in peri¬ 
odic form and the corresponding circuit waveforms are 
indicated below. 

A slight variation of the one-shot cathode-coupled 
multivibrator of Fig. 9-71 is illustrated in Fig. 9-73. 
In this latter circuit, the grid resistor R2 is returned to 
B-f instead of to the cathode of V2. In the normal con¬ 
dition, tube VI is nonconducting and V2 conducting. 
Tube V2 conducts because of the positive bias applied 
to its grid. Its plate current flows through cathode re¬ 
sistor Rjct thereby biasing both tubes. The choice of Rk 
and R2 is such that the positive bias on the grid of V2, 
obtained from the B supply, is high enough to over¬ 
come the negative bias caused by the voltage drop 
across Rjc, so that plate current continuously flows in 
V2, However, the voltage drop across /?* is such that 
it biases tube VI beyond cutoff. 

When a positive pulse is applied to the grid of tube 
VI, having sufficient amplitude to overcome the cutoff 
bias of the tube, VI will start conducting and its plate 
voltage will begin to decrease. Since the voltage which 
existed across capacitor C2 cannot change as rapidly 
as the change in plate voltage, this plate-voltage de¬ 
crease causes a proportional drop in the grid-to-ground 
voltage of F2. This, in turn, causes a decrease in the 
plate current of V2, and, therefore, a decrease in the 
voltage drop across /?*. This further reduces the bias 
on VI, causing its plate current toSncrease still more 
and its plate voltage to decrease. Hence the grid-to- 
ground voltage of V2 will decrease still further. Al¬ 
though the voltage drop across Rk is being reduced, 
due to the decrease in the plate current of V2, remem¬ 
ber that the increasing plate current oi VI also flows 
through /ffc. However, the decrease in the plate current 
of V2 is greater than the increasing plate current of VI. 
Capacitor C2, which was charged from the B supply, 
starts to discharge through the low plate resistance of 
the now-conducting tube VI and also through Ru and 
R2. All these actions, up to the initial discharge of C2, 
occur simultaneously. The discharge current of C2 
causes a voltage drop across R2 which makes the grid 
of V2 more negative than its cutoff value, and V2 no 
longer conducts. 

As C2 continues to discharge, the decreasing dis¬ 
charge current causes the voltage across R2 to likewise 
decrease. A point is reached where the grid voltage of 


V2 with respect to cathode is above the cutoff value, 
and V2 begins to conduct again. When this happens, 
VI again becomes nonconductive because of the fol¬ 
lowing action. The voltage drop across Ru increases 
because of the plate current of V2 increasing, the plate 
current ol VI then decreases, the effective voltage at 
the grid of V2 increases, the current through V2 in¬ 
creases further, and the drop across /?* increases still 
more. This action continues until VI is cut off because 
of the high bias due to the voltage drop across Rjc, and 
the circuit returns to its normal state. The waveforms 
of operation are similar to those of Fig. 9-72. 



Fig. 9-74.—Circuit of a cathode-coupled multivibrator using 
a negative triggering pulse. 


A cathode-coupled multivibrator circuit which uses 
a negative pulse to trigger the circuit is shown in Fig. 
9-74. In this circuit, two coupling capacitors and grid 
resistors are used, with resistor R1 being returned to 
B-f and R2 to ground. The normal operating condi¬ 
tions of the circuit are such that the positive voltage on 
VI via R1 keeps it conducting. The plate current ol VI 
flowing through is great enough to cause a voltage 
drop across /?* such that the bias on F2 is beyond its 
cutoff value and, therefore, V2 is nonconductive. Let 
us examine the operation of this circuit when a nega¬ 
tive pulse is applied to the grid of tube VI. 

This pulse will cause the plate current ol VI to de¬ 
crease and its plate voltage to increase. This change in 
plate voltage, which is in the form of a pulse, appears 
as an increased voltage at the grid of V2. The input 
trigger pulse must be strong enough to make the posi¬ 
tive pulse at the plate of FI of sufficient magnitude to 
overcome the effective bias on V2 and cause the tube 
to conduct. With V2 conducting, its plate voltage is 
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reduced. This reduced voltage is coupled to the grid 
oi VI via Cl and causes a reduction in the voltage be¬ 
tween the grid and ground oiVl which further reduces 
the current through this tube. These over-all actions 
continue until tube VI is cut off. While this is happen¬ 
ing, the voltage across Rk also decreases. This is so be¬ 
cause the increase in plate current of ^2 is smaller than 
the decrease in plate current olVl, 

As soon as tube V2 starts conducting, capacitor Cl 
starts discharging through the low plate resistance of 
tube V2 and also through R1 and R4. The initial dis¬ 
charge current is a maximum and the voltage drop it 
causes across R1 is more than enough to keep VI 
biased beyond cutoff. As Cl continues to discharge, the 
bias on VI will gradually be reduced; when it reaches 
the cutoff value of the tube, VI will start conducting 
again. When this happens, cumulative variation in the 
plate voltages and currents of each tube occurs, similar 
to that previously discussed, with the result that tube 
V2 once again becomes cut off due to the increase in 
voltage across 7?^. Thus we are back to the original 
starting conditions. In order to cause oscillation once 
again, another negative pulse has to be applied to the 
grid of Fi. 

Comparison between the one-shot cathode-coupled 
multivibrator of Figs. 9-71 (with the grid of V2 re¬ 
turned to cathode) with those of Figs. 9-73 and 9-74 
(with the grids returned to B+) brings to light an in¬ 
teresting feature. In Fig. 9-71, the time-constant net¬ 
work which determines the frequency of operation is 
R2-C2, The discharge of this capacitor is represented 
by the exponential curve shown in part (C) of Fig. 
9-72. An enlarged portion of this discharge curve is 
redrawn in Fig. 9-75A. If capacitor C2 were to become 
fully discharged, its representative curve would ap¬ 
proach the cathode potential, as indicated by the dashed 
part of the exponential curve. When the cutoff bias of 
the tube is reached, however, the tube starts conducting 
and the capacitor stops discharging. According to this 
curve, the capacitor has discharged a major portion of 
its original charge which results in the grid-voltage 
waveform between points 1 and 2 having great curva¬ 
ture. This means tli€t the cutoff voltage of the tube of 
Fig. 9-71 is approached very gradually because the 
amplitude of the upper portion of an exponentially 
rising curve changes very little with respect to time. 
Such a type of multivibrator circuit will not insure very 
accurate timing and frequency stability, because varia¬ 
tions in tube performance will cause appreciable 
changes in the time at which the discharge curve will 
reach the cutoff voltage of the tube. 
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Fig. 9-75.—An enlarged portion of the capacitor discharge 
curve shown in part (C) of Fig. 9-72 for the cathode-return 
type driven multivibrator is given in (A). Compare this with 
the grid-voltage curve of the positive-grid-retum type multi¬ 
vibrator shown in (B). 

With the positive-grid return circuits of Figs. 9-73 
and 9-74 this disadvantage does not manifest itself. In 
Fig. 9-73, the chief frequency-determining time con¬ 
stant is R2‘C2 and for Fig. 9-74 it is Rl-CL In each 
circuit, the grid resistor of the time-constant networks 
under consideration is returned to the B supply. Con¬ 
sequently, as the capacitor discharges, which is usually 
represented by the grid-voltage waveform, it would 
approach the B supply value if it became fully dis¬ 
charged. This is best illustrated by the grid-voltage 
curve of Fig. 9-75B. 

As the capacitor discharges, a point will be reached, 
point 4 in the drawing, where the grid voltage will be 
at the cutoff value of the tube and conduction will oc¬ 
cur, thereby preventing further discharge of the capac¬ 
itor. This drawing indicates that only the very begin¬ 
ning of the discharge curve, between points 3 and 4, 
is effective. This, as you can see, is the most linear part 
of the discharge curve. It means that the cutoff value of 
the tube is approached very rapidly due to the sharp 
slope of the curve at this point as compared to that of 
curve (A). Therefore, changes in tube performance 
will not cause appreciable changes in the time that the 
discharge curve will reach the cutoff value of the tubes. 
Consequently, we see that for more stable operation, 
it is best to employ the cathode-coupled multivibrator 
with positive-grid return rather than the one with the 
grid returned to the cathode. 

In all of the one-shot or triggered cathode-coupled 
multivibrator circuits, the use of a capacitor across the 
output will produce a sawtooth waveform output. For 
the sawtooth to have a rapid flyback time, the conduc¬ 
tion time of the tube across which the capacitor is 
placed should be very small compared to its period of 
nonconduction. 

One-shot or triggered multivibrators arc also used 
in oscilloscopes as gate circuits in supplying pulses for 
the triggered sweep system of the os^loscope. For 
example, in Ou Mont Type 248 oscilloscope (see 
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Chapter 22), a sync pulse is used to activate a one-shot 
cathode-coupled multivibrator. A special switching 
system permits choice of the rate of pulse output from 
this circuit. The pulse output from this cathode-coupled 
multivibrator is used to drive the triggered sweep cir¬ 
cuit of the oscilloscope. 

Blocking Oscillators 

The third common type of circuit used to produce a 
linear sawtooth waveform is the blocking oscillator. 
The blocking oscillator is also a relaxation oscillator of 
R-C variety that employs a hard tube. Similar to the 
multivibrators, blocking oscillators can be either free- 
running or of the triggered type. In general, such cir¬ 
cuits are considered as pulse generators because of the 
waveshapes available from them. There are a few dif¬ 
ferent types of blocking-oscillator circuits, but the pur¬ 
pose of each is usually the same, to produce a pulse out¬ 
put. Many pulse-forming circuits can easily be put to 
use to help produce a sawtooth output voltage. Let us 
study a common type of blocking-oscillator circuit to 
see how it operates. A typical free-running circuit ap¬ 
pears in Fig. 9-76. 

The transformer employed in such a circuit is one 
quick means of distinguishing the blocking-oscillator 
type of relaxation oscillator from others. This circuit 
is very similar to the usual type of tickler feedback 
oscillator commonly employed in radio receivers. In 
this latter type of circuit, the oscillator is usually tuned 
by a variable capacitance across the grid coil. In the 
blocking oscillator, the distributed capacitance of the 
coil, interelectrode capacitances of the tube, and stray 
wiring capacitances take the place of the variable 



Fig. 9-76,—^Typical circuit of a free-running blocking 
oscillator. 


capacitance of the tuned-grid tickler feedback oscil¬ 
lator. Therefore, the blocking oscillator can be consid¬ 
ered a form of tickler-coil oscillator with a high L to C 
ratio in its grid circuit 

In the tickler oscillator, the time constant of the grid¬ 
coupling capacitor and resistor {CURl if Fig. 9-76 is 
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Fig. 9-77.—Operating waveforms produced by the blocking- 
oscillator circuit of Fig. 9-76. 

considered as a tickler oscillator) is so chosen that, in 
conjunction with the tuned circuit, the tube is operated 
class C. With the CURl combination providing grid- 
leak bias, the oscillator generates a continuous sine 
wave at the resonant frequency of the circuit. In the 
blocking-oscillator circuit, the time constant of Rl-Cl 
is deliberately chosen to be very large so as to interfere 
with or block the continuous production of sine-wave 
oscillations. Thus we see the reason why the circuit is 
called a blocking oscillator. 

The inductive coupling between the plate and grid 
circuit of the blocking oscillator is very tight and the 
transformer turns ratio is such that the signal coupled 
to the grid will Ik* very strong. The large time constant 
of the Rl-Cl combination is much greater than the 
time required to complete one cycle of operation of the 
tuned-coil arrangement. Because of these factors, a 
high bias is developed and prevents the circuit from 
oscillating for any appreciable period of time. Typical 
waveforms of operation of the blocking oscillator are 
shown in Fig. 9-77. The operation of the blocking oscil¬ 
lator of Fig. 9-76 will be more readily understood by 
continuous reference to these waveforms. 

Let us consider the circuit just as the supply voltage 
is turned on after the tubes have been warmed up. It 
should be remembered tliat this circuit is regenerative, 
the transformer being connected so that any change of 
current in the plate circuit will produce a change in the 
grid circuit which will aid the original change. The 
application of the supply voltage will cause current to 
flow in the plate circuit of the tube. Since no current 
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was flowing previously, this current now flowing is 
considered as a current change. This change in current 
flows through the plate winding of the transformer and 
is coupled to the grid of the tube via the grid trans¬ 
former winding. Since the circuit is regenerative, the 
voltage that is coupled to the grid must aid the original 
increase in plate current. Therefore, the polarity of this 
grid voltage is such as to make the grid positive with 
respect to ground and hence also to cathode. This in¬ 
crease in grid potential causes an increase in the plate 
current; this plate-current change is again coupled to 
the grid as a higher positive voltage, still further in¬ 
creasing the plate current. This increase in grid volt¬ 
age is shown at the beginning of waveform (A) of 
Fig. 9-77. The increasing of plate current continues. 
As in the regular tickler oscillator, this positive grid 
voltage cau.ses grid current to flow through Rl, with 
the result that electrons begin to pile up on the grid 
side of capacitor Cl, tliereby charging it. The charging 
path of the capacitor is through the transformer sec¬ 
ondary and the low grid-to-cathode resistance of the 
tube. This charging process continues as long as grid 
current flows. 

The circuit impedances and tube cliaracteristics are 
such that a saturation point will be reached where the 
plate current and hence grid voltage will increase no 
more. This is indicated at point 2 in Fig. 9-77. When 
this maximum point has been reached, the plate cur¬ 
rent starts to decrease. This means that a change in 
plate current once again occurs, but in a decreasing 
direction, and, since the circuit is regenerative, a de¬ 
creasing voltage is transformer-coupled to the grid. 
This reduces the positive potential on the grid and also 
reduces the plate current. This further change (i.e. 
reduction in plate current) causes the grid voltage to 
likewise reduce still more. This over-all aetjon contin¬ 
ues until the grid is driven below its cutoflf value. 

Once the grid voltage is no longer positive grid cur¬ 
rent stops flowing and the electrons which have piled 
up on the capacitor look for a ready path to leak off. 
The capacitor discharges through the high-valued grid 
resistor Rl because the low-resistance path from cath¬ 
ode to grid no longer exists, the grid-current flow hav¬ 
ing ceased. Before we examine what happens during 
the discharge oi Cl through Rl , let us study the forma¬ 
tion of the waveforms up to this iK)int. 

First of all, it is seen that as the plate current is in¬ 
creasing, the plate voltage is decreasing to point 2 in 
Fig. 9-77B. We also know that the grid voltage rises 
to a maximum positive value as the plate voltage de¬ 
creases to a minimum value. As the grid voltage starts 
decreasing and reaches the cutoff value of the tube, the 


plate voltage increases to the B-f value, since no plate 
current flows when the tube becomes cut off. The time 
that it takes the grid voltage at (A) or the plate voltage 
at (B) to go from points i to i is primarily determined 
by the effective inductance of the grid coil, its distrib¬ 
uted capacitance, the tube interelectrodc capacitance, 
and the coil resistance. In short, it is often stated that 
the periods of these pulses represent one half-cycle of 
oscillation of the resonant frequency of the grid circuit. 

Let us now refer back to the time when Cl starts 
discharging. In the ordinary tickler oscillator, the 
choice of /^/ is relatively small and the time constant of 
Rl-Cl of a small enough magnitude so that the charge 
on Cl can leak off fast enough to have the circuit con¬ 
tinue to oscillate. In other words, the initial pulse be¬ 
tween points 1 and 3 in Fig. 9-77 represents one half¬ 
cycle of oscillation in the normal tickler-coil oscillator 
circuit, with the frequency of oscillation being deter¬ 
mined by the so-called tuned circuit of the system. The 
continuation of the oscillations is indicated in Fig. 
9-77A by the sine waves drawn in dotted form. 

In the blocking-oscillator circuit, tht grid resistor 
Rl is made very higli so that, in conjunction with Cl, 
a long time constant is represented. This long time 
constant means that the capacitor will take quite some 
time to discharge through the high-valued resistor. In 
actual practice, the product of Rl^Cl is made much 
larger than the period represented by the half-cycle of 
oscillation of the effective tuned-grid circuit. The dis- 
charge current flows through Rl in the direction indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 9-76 and causes a negative voltage to be 
applied to the grid of the tube. This negative voltage 
is a maximum at the initial moment of discharge. 

The effective tuned circuit of the transformer is im¬ 
mediately set into oscillations by the first surge of plate 
current flowing through the transformer windings. 
The initial half-cycle of oscillation and the rise and 
decay of plate current occur very rapidly. When the 
grid voltage is reduced beyond its cutoff value, which 
is at the end of the first half-cycle of transformer oscil¬ 
lation, the tuned circuit which is already energized 
continues to oscillate. However, primarily due to the 
physical construction of the transformer, which nor¬ 
mally has a low Q, and the fact that the tube becomes 
cut off and does not supply any more energy to the 
transformer, these oscillations are quickly damped out. 
This is indicated in the waveform drawings of Fig. 
9-77. In some circuits, a resistor is shunted across the 
grid winding of the transformer to decrease the Q and 
further dampen oscillations. In most practical circuits, 
the oscillations are immediately damped out so that 
after the grid is driven beyond cutoff, as capacitor Cl 
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discharges through Rl, the tuned circuit no longer 
oscillates. 

As Cl continues to discharge, the negative voltage 
on the grid decreases and does so in exponential fash¬ 
ion as seen at (A) in Fig. 9-77. Since Rl is a much 
higher resistance than the grid-to-cathode resistance 
of the tube when the grid is positive and conducting, a 
much longer time is required to discharge Cl than to 
charge it; hence the grid remains negative for a much 
longer period of time than it was positive. A time will 
be reached during the discharge of Cl when the nega¬ 
tive voltage on the grid will be reduced to just above 
cutoff and plate current will start flowing once again. 
At the moment this happens, the original operation 
starts over again where the tuned circuit is forced into 
oscillations, the grid voltage starts increasing in the 
positive direction, and Cl again begins to charge 
when the grid goes positive. 

The curve at (B) in Fig. 9-77 is representative of 
the plate-voltage waveform and also the signal output. 
The output voltage is in the form of periodic pulses 
which are seen to be above and below the refer¬ 
ence axis. The formation of the pulses below the 54- 
axis is due to the increasing and decreasing plate- 
current flow as explained previously. The pulses above 
the 5+ line are formed when the tube is already cut off 
and plate current no longer flows. These pulses are 
primarily due to the energy stored in the plate winding 
of the transformer and are considered as the beginning 
of the damped oscillations of the tuned circuit. 

The frequency of the pulse repetition of the wave¬ 
forms of Fig. 9-77 is primarily determined by the Rl~ 
Cl combination for a given system. Other factors, such 



Fig. 9-78.—A simple type of blocking-oscillator circuit for 
producing a sawtooth signal output. 


as the tube used, characteristics of the transformer 
employed, and circuit voltages, also determine the fre¬ 
quency of operation of the free-running blocking oscil¬ 
lator, but the values of Rl and Cl are usually the vari¬ 
able ones. 


After understanding the basic operation of the block¬ 
ing oscillator, it is a simple matter to figure out a 
method of obtaining a sawtooth output. In the asym¬ 
metrical multivibrator circuit, a capacitor is placed 
across the output circuit of the tube that has the smaller 
period of conduction. In the blocking oscillator, the 
tube by the nature of its circuit arrangement conducts 
for a much shorter period of time than when it is cut 
off. Placing a capacitor across its plate circuit produces 
the same result. Appearing in Fig. 9-78 is a simple 
blocking oscillator circuit used to produce a sawtooth 
signal output. It is the addition of capacitor C2 which 
helps produce the sawtooth wave. In brief, the saw¬ 
tooth signal is produced as follows: 

During the nonconduction period of the tube, C2 
charges up through R2 from B supply. The charging 
is exponential, but the choice of value of C2 and R2 
is such that only the beginning of the exponential 
charge curve is utilized, in order that the sawtooth out¬ 
put signal be as linear as possible. As soon as the tube 
starts to conduct, it represents a very low resistance 
across C2 and the capacitor discharges through this 
path. Since the period of conduction is very short, the 
flyback time of the sawtooth output signal, which is 
represented by the discharge of C2, is very rapid. Re¬ 
sistor R3 is inserted to indicate how the frequency of 
such a circuit may be controlled. Blocking oscillators 
are seldom used as the sweep generator in oscillo¬ 
scopes, but are often used in television receivers. When 
blocking oscillators are used in the horizontal or ver¬ 
tical oscillator sweep circuit in television receivers, 
resistor R3 is usually termed the “hold"' control 
(actually “horizontal hold“ or “vertical hold,“ as the 
case may be). Resistor R4 is inserted to illustrate its 
use as a “damper“ to the oscillations produced by the 
effective tuned transformer circuit. Resistor R2 is 
made variable so that it can serve as an amplitude 
control. 

Blocking OBciUotor and Discharge Tube 

A disadvantage exists in the blocking-oscillator cir¬ 
cuit of Fig. 9-78 in reproducing the sawtooth signal. 
From this drawing, you will note that the discharge 
circuit of C2 includes the plate resistance of the tube in 
series with the plate winding of transformer T. There¬ 
fore, when capacitor C2 discharges, the discharge cur¬ 
rent must flow through the winding. The inductance of 
this coil has a pronounced retarding effect upon the 
rate of discharge of C2 by acting as an additional im¬ 
pedance in the discharge path. Therefore, if the dis¬ 
charge is to take place rapidly, only a partial discharge 
of C2 will be effected in the short period that the tube 
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Fig. 9-79.—Schematic diagram of 
a blocking oscillator used in the 
sweep circuits of television receivers 
employing a discharge tube. 


conducts. This results in a sawtooth wave of very low 
amplitude. Of course, the amplitude of the wave can 
be controlled somewhat by variation of R2, but the 
retarding effect due to the plate coil nevertheless exists. 
On the other hand, if a large amplitude is desired in 
this circuit, the retrace time of the sawtooth will be too 
great because the charge and discharge of C2 must 
cover a large voltage range. To circumvent these un¬ 
desired features, a second tube may be used as a circuit 
‘‘switch'’ to charge and discharge the capacitor across 
which the sawtooth waveform is produced. Such a tube 
is often called a discharge tube. 

When blocking oscillators are employed as the 
sweep circuit of television receivers, they invariably 
use the discharge tube. A typical circuit is illustrated 
in Fig. 9-79. Two separate tubes may be used or a duo- 
triode tube such as that illustrated. Tube VI is the 
blocking oscillator and V2 is the discharge tube. The 
cathodes of both tubes are grounded and the grids of 
each are connected together. Because of this latter con¬ 
nection, whatever signal is present at the grid of the 
blocking oscillator is also present and in phase at the 
grid of the dischafrge tube. The blocking oscillator cir¬ 
cuit is essentially the same as before. Capacitor Cl and 
resistors R1 and R3 are the chief factors in controlling 
the repetition frequency of the pulses and hence the 
frequency of the sawtooth output signal. The plate of 
V2 is connected to J94- through R4, which, in conjunc¬ 
tion with C3, forms a decoupling network. 

The circuit is so arranged that when the grid of V2 
is driven beyond cutoff by the negative pulse on the 
grid VI, plate current no longer flows in V2. Capacitor 


C2, therefore, begins to charge up through resistor R4, 
As soon as the discharging current of Cl causes the 
negative voltage on the grid of V2 to reach cutoff, the 
tube will begin conducting. (Usually the circuit is so 
designed that the cutoff voltages of both grids are the 
same, so that both tubes become conducting and non¬ 
conducting at the same time.) Once V2 conducts, C2 
begins discharging through this tube because its plate 
resistance is a very low impedance path across C2, You 
will note that during the discharge of C2, the discharge 
path is through tube V2 only, with no inductance in¬ 
cluded ; therefore, most of the charge on C2 is removed 
during the conduction period of V2, The result is a 
higher amplitude sawtooth wave with a rapid retrace 
time. 

Let us examine some of the waveforms of operation 
from the circuit of Fig. 9-79. This circuit is designed 
to operate at the horizontal sweq) frequency of tele¬ 
vision receivers. This frequency is actually 15,750 cps, 
but by varying potentiometer R3, the repetition fre¬ 
quency can be changed. This control,-as mentioned pre¬ 
viously, is termed the “horizontal hold". A number of 
photographs illustrating the operation of this circuit 
appear in Fig. 9-80. An oscillogram of the signal at 
the grid of either triode is shown in part (A). Com¬ 
pare this picture with the drawing of Fig. 9-77 and 
notice how similar they are. In the photograph, more 
oscillations of the transformer have occurred, as seen 
by the many ripples along its discharge curve. The sig¬ 
nal at the plate of tube V2 is illustrated by the photo at 
part (B). Note the oscillations due to resonance in the 
transformer circuit. The similarity between this photo 
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Fig. 9-80.—Oscillograms of waveshapes produced by the 
blocking-oscillator circuit of Fig. 9-79; the signal at the grid 
of either triode is shown in (A), the signal at the plate of tube 
V2 in (B), and the output sawtooth waveform of the discharge 
tube is shown in (C). 


and that of the drawing of Fig. 9-77B is readily appar¬ 
ent. The oscillogram for the output sawtooth waveform 
taken at the plate of the discharge tube is shown at 
part (C). You will note that the bottom of the rising 
portion of the wave is not very linear. This nonlinearity 
is due to the transformer oscillation, especially the first 
“overshoot"' due to these oscillations. 

The transformer oscillations which appear in the 
oscillograms of Fig. 9-80 occur for a longer period of 
time than is desired, and result because the Q of the 
blocking oscillator transformer is not low enough. The 
effect of a low Q on the damping out of these undesired 
oscillations can easily be demonstrated by inserting a 
damping resistor across the transformer secondary. 
This resistor is designated as R5 and shown in dashed 
form in the circuit of Fig. 9-79. The resulting oscillo¬ 
grams of the grid and plate voltage are shown at Fig. 


9-81A and B, respectively. The use of damping resistor 
R5 has reduced the amplitude of the resulting wave¬ 
forms and also the frecjuency of operation. These 
changes, which can be considered as by-product effects, 
are not critical inasmuch as each can be readjusted. In 
the grid-voltage waveform at (A), the majority of the 
transformer oscillations are seen to be damped out. 
Compare this photo with that at Fig. 9-80A and notice 
the difference. The plate-voltage waveform at Fig. 
9-81B has the oscillations completely damped out. 
Notice the difference l>etween this photo and that of 
Fig.9-80B. 




Fig. 9-81.—Oscillograms of the grid and plate voltages of the 
blocking oscillator of Fig. 9-79 after insertion of a damping re¬ 
sistor (R5 in Fig. 9-79) across the transformer secondary, are 
shown in (A) and (B), respectively. 

Other Blocking-Oscillator Circuits 

There are a number of variations in the blocking- 
oscillator circuits thus far illustrated. One such varia¬ 
tion employs a three-winding transformer, the circuit 
of which appears in Fig. 9-82. If for the moment we 
were to neglect coil L3, the operation of this circuit 
would be exactly the same as that of Fig. 9-76, assum¬ 
ing, of course, that both circuits are designed to operate 
as blocking oscillators. In Fig. 9-76, the output pulse is 
taken across the plate circuit, and from the waveform 
of Fig. 9-77B it is seen that the main pulses are nega¬ 
tive in character. By coupling another coil, L3 in Fig. 
9-82, to the plate coil, the output from the plate circuit 
can also be made to appear across this new coil. Coil 
L3 is wound so that the pulse appearing across L3 is 
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Fig. 9'-82.—Modified version of a blocking-oscillator circuit 
employing a three-winding transformer. 

180° out of phase with that across L2. With this type 
of circuit, there will be a positive pulse output. Placing 
a capacitor across L3 will not produce a sawtooth sig¬ 
nal output as in the other systems. 

Like multivibrator circuits, blocking oscillators can 
also be used as driven pulse generators. A typical trig¬ 
gered blocking oscillator is shown in Fig. 9-83A. The 
grid of the tube is returned to a source of negative bias 
so that, without any trigger pulse applied, the tube is 
normally cut off and there is no plate-current flow. 
Capacitor Cl is charged by the negative bias voltage 



Fig. 9-^.—Typical circuit of a triggered bloddng osdllator. 


through Rl, Let us see what happens when a strong 
positive trigger pulse is applied to the grid circuit. 

If the pulse is strong enough to overcome the high 
cutoff bias, the tube will start conducting. Once this 
happens, the circuit begins to function similarly to the 
free-running blocking oscillator. The regenerative ef¬ 
fect of the transformer coupling between the plate and 
grid increases the plate current to a maximum, the 
plate voltage to a minimum, and the grid voltage to a 
maximum positive value. After these peak values have 
been reached, they reverse in direction. With a decrease 
in plate current, the grid voltage decreases to a nega¬ 
tive value beyond the fixed bias on the tube. During 
the time that the grid becomes positive, grid current 
flows and capacitor Cl is charged still further. In other 
words, before the negative charge on Cl, due to the 
bias, has a chance to leak off, the grid current (which 
flows during a very short interval) causes the capacitor 
to become charged to an even greater extent in the 
same negative direction. As soon as the gfrid voltage 
has decreased to its maximum negative value, the 
capacitor begins to discharge through Rl, the trans¬ 
former secondary, the trigger-pulse source, and the 
bias supply. The impedance of the trigger source is 
assumed to have negligible effect on the discharge time 
constant. 

The waveshape during discharge is similar to that 
of Fig. 9-77A. At the end of the Cl discharge, the grid 
voltage has increased from its maximum negative value 
to that of the applied bias on the tube. Where this point 
is reached, one cycle of operation is complete and the 
circuit is restored to its normal nonconducting condi¬ 
tion. Another positive trigger pulse is required to 
cause oscillation again. The signal output from the 
driven circuit of Fig. 9-83A is similar in shape to that 
of Fig. 9-77B. A sawtooth voltage output can be ob¬ 
tained by use of a capacitor across the output circuit. 

The circuit of Fig. 9-83B is a driven blocking oscil¬ 
lator which uses a discharge tube to produce a saw¬ 
tooth-wave output. When the grid of Fi is driven 
above its cutoff bias value, both tubes conduct; capaci¬ 
tor C2, which had previously charged from the B+ 
supply through R4, then discharges through the low 
plate-resistance path of conducting tube V2. When 
botli tubes are nonconductive, C2 charges again. 

A negative pulse can also be used to trigger the cir¬ 
cuits of Fig. 9-83. This negative pulse would be applied 
to the plate circuit of the oscillator. Due to the trans^ 
former coupling, a positive pulse would appear at the 
grid of the tube, causing conduction by driving the 
grid above its cutoff value. 
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Puke Shape and Other Considerations 

In the analysis of blocking oscillators thus far, we 
have not said very much about the exact shape of the 
pulse output, except to mention something about sinu¬ 
soidal oscillations. In fact, we went so far as to illus¬ 
trate the pulses as being the beginning of sine waves 
(see Fig. 9-77). In reality, the action of the blocking 
oscillator, because of the use of an iron-core trans¬ 
former, is such that the pulses are not sinusoidal. Close 
scrutiny of the oscillograms of Figs. 9-80 and 9-81 will 
indicate the nonsinusoidal shape of these pulses. In 
order to have a better visualization of these pulses, the 
waveforms of Fig. 9-80A and B have been spread out, 
and one cycle of each is shown in Fig. 9-84A and B, 
respectively. From these latter photos, it will be seen 
that the pulses are not sinusoidal. The explanation of 
the pulse shaping is best understood by a physical 
analysis of the transformer action involving magneto¬ 
motive force and magnetic flux.® However, the exact 
shape of the pulse is not very important to us, since it 
has very little effect on the shape of the resulting saw- 



Fig. 9-84.—One cycle each of the waveforms^ shown in Fig. 
9-80A and B are repeated here in expanded form in (A) and 
(B), respectively. 


Let us refer to the grid-voltage waveform of Fig. 
9-77A. Notice that if the small amount of oscillation 
caused by transformer resonance did not exist, this 
grid voltage would then roughly represent a sawtooth 
wave. If the circuit were so designed that the actual 

®Cruft Electronics Staff, ^'Electronic Circuits and Tubes,” 
1st ed.t 804-809, McGraw-Hill Book Co,, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.f 1947. 


discharge of the grid capacitor only occupied a small 
part of the complete discharge curve, the resulting grid 
waveform would have a fairly linear characteristic. 
One method of accomplishing this is to return the grid 
resistor to 5+ instead of to ground. This is what is 
actually done in some blocking-oscillator circuits. Such 
blocking oscillators are employed in sawtooth sweep 
circuits of British television receivers; the simplified 
diagram of a typical circuit appears in Fig. 9-85. Note 
in this circuit that the Rl-Cl network appears on the 
side of the transformer secondary away from the grid 
(compare with Fig. 9-78), with R1 connected to B-l- 
and the output sawtooth signal taken across Cl, 

R2 



Fig. 9-85.—Simplified circuit diagram of a modified blocking 
oscillator, where the grid resistor is returned to instead of 
the conventional return to ground. 

Utilization of such a circuit as a sawtooth generator 
is not practicable unless oscillations due to transformer 
resonance with the lumped circuit capacitances are 
almost completely eliminated. One method of accom¬ 
plishing this, besides damping, is to neutralize the 
capacitance with which the transformer oscillates.^® 
However, complete neutralization is not usually pos¬ 
sible, because the transformer always possesses some 
leakage inductance. 

Blocking oscillators are rarely used in oscilloscopes 
as the linear sweep circuit because the transformer 
oscillations and overshoots are very prominent at the 
higher frequencies, and the resultant sawtooth is, 
therefore, not very linear. At low and medium fre¬ 
quencies, the sawtooth output of blocking oscillators 
is more useful. The neutralization method mentioned 
above (applicable to the type of circuit shown in Fig. 
9-85 or to the other circuits previously discussed) is 
one method whereby blocking oscillators can be made 
more useful at higher frequencies. 

At the beginning of this chapter, we discussed a 
very simple method for checking the linearity of the 
sawtooth sweep in oscilloscopes. A square-wave signal 
was first differentiated and the resulting pulses were 
then fed to the vertical amplifier of the oscilloscope or 

i®Cocking, W. T., “Blocking oscillators,” Wireless World, 
vol. 55. pp. 230-233, June, 1949. 
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Fig. 9-86.—Schematic diagram of the marker generator used in the Du Mont Type 256D oscilloscope; here the pulse output from 
the crystal oscillator is used to trigger the blocking oscillator. 

to grid of the cathode-ray tube. Blocking oscillators are 
often employed in oscilloscopes for checking linearity 
and also as marker generators. For example in the 
Du Mont Type 256D oscilloscope, the pulse output 
from a crystal oscillator is used to trigger a blocking 
oscillator similar to the type indicated in Fig. 9-82, 

The schematic for this circuit is illustrated in Fig. 

9-86. Tube V109 acts as the crystal oscillator with 
the crystal frequency being 100 kc. The period of the 
oscillator output is, therefore, 10 microseconds. The 
output signal from this crystal oscillator is developed 
across coil LI of tertiary-wound transformer T103 
and is inductively coupled to coil L2, Coil§ L2 and L2 
are part of the blocking-oscillator circuit of tube 
V109A, having a pulse repetition rate of 10 micro¬ 
seconds. Resistor R152 and capacitor Cl44 act as the 
time-constant arrangement for this blocking oscillator. 

Negative 10-microsecond pulses are available across 
plate-load resistor RMS as markers. Positive 10- 
microsecond marker pulses are available across cath¬ 
ode-load resistor fil49 of tube V109A, 

Tube VllOA acts as another blocking oscillator. 

Transformer T104 is exactly the same as T103. In 
T104, however, two of the coils are series-aiding con¬ 
nected in the plate circuit of the blocking oscillator; the 
third coil is in the cathode circuit, instead of the grid 
circuit as in the normal blocking oscillator. The circuit 
nevertheless functions in a similar fashion. 

This circuit is set into oscillation by the 10-micro- 
second positive-pulse output from the first bloddtig 


oscillator. This positive pulse is coupled to the grid of 
VllOA via coupling capacitor CMS. Grid resistors 
R150 and R151, in conjunction with capacitor CMS, 
form the time-constant network for this second block¬ 
ing oscillator. Resistor RISO is made variable so that 
the tube can conduct on either the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
10-microsecond marker. This control is normally ad¬ 
justed so that the oscillator fires on every fifth 10- 
microsecond marker, thereby having the blocking os¬ 
cillator produce 50-microsecond pulse markers. As in 
the first blocking-oscillator circuit, positive 50-micro¬ 
second markers are obtained across cathode resistor 
R1S4 and negative 50-microsecond markers are ob¬ 
tained across plate-load resistor R1S3. 

In this particular instrument, the markers are fed 
to the cathode of the cathode-ray tube. Either positive 
or negative 10- or 50-microsecond pulse markers can 
be selected. The strength of the positive markers is 
such that, when applied to the cathode, the effective 
bias on the grid exceeds cutoff. Consequently, the posi¬ 
tive pulses cause blanking markers equally distributed 
along the pattern being observed. The negative mark¬ 
ers, when applied to the cathode, effectively appear at 
the grid as a positive signal and hence increase the in¬ 
tensity of the beam. Therefore, when negative marker 
pulses are chosen, they will appear as bright spots 
equally distributed along the pattern. 

One may question the use of blocking oscillators as 
the horizontal sweep in television receivers if the re¬ 
sulting sawtooth is not very linear. The nonlinearity of 
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these resulting sawtooth weaves occurs, as mentioned 
before, at the beginning of the rising portion of the 
curve. This can be seen in the photo of Fig. 9-80C. This 
degree of nonlinearity would produce a defect in the 
resultant picture if that portion of the sawtooth wave 
v/ere active in reproducing the picture. In television, 
however, part of the upper and lower portion of the 
rising part of the sawtooth signal is “blanked” out 
along with the retrace section of the signal. I'his means 
that only the linear part of the signal is effective in 
scanning the picture. 

Single-Pentode Relaxation Oscillator 

The sweep oscillators described thus far are the most 
common types used today as linear sawtooth gener¬ 
ators for oscilloscopes and television receivers. There 
are numerous other types of linear sweep oscillators, 
but they are very seldom employed in oscilloscopes or 
television receivers. A number of these sweep circuits 
still fall under the broad classification of relaxation 
oscillators, because they use the charging and dis¬ 
charging of a capacitor through a resistance to produce 
the sawtooth wave. It is beyond the scope of this book 
to cover each one of these circuits in detail. A few of 
these circuits which are well known and more impor¬ 
tant will be briefly considered here. For further de¬ 
tailed information regarding these sweep circuits as 
well as other types, it is suggested that the interested 
reader consult the bibliography for this chapter. 

About the same time, H. J. Reich, of the United 
States, and B. C. Fleming-Williams, of England, de¬ 
veloped a one-tube relaxation oscillator employing a 
pentode.^^’ The operation of both circuits depends 
upon a variation in suppressor voltage on the tube. 
Both circuits are critical in operation in that their 
action in producing the sawtooth wave depends upon 
sudden changes of plate current when the plate voltage 
reaches certain critical values. The circuit developed 
by Fleming-Williams appears in Fig. 9-87A. Let us 
briefly analyze this circuit first. 

Assume a starting point with capacitor C2 in an un¬ 
charged condition (i.e. no voltage across it) and the 
suppressor grid biased negative so that there is negli¬ 
gible plate-current flow. Potential applied to the screen 
grid causes practically all of the electrons emitted from 
the cathode to flow in the screen-grid circuit. The 
screen-grid current flowing through R3 reduces the 
screen potential, which, in turn, means a further re¬ 
duction of the suppressor-grid voltage, because the 

circuits,*' Electronics, vol. 12, pp. 

C., “Single-Valve Time-Base Cir- 
,pp. 161-163, April, 1940, 


iiReich, H. J„ “Trigger 
14-17, August, 1940, 
^^Fleming-Williams, B. < 
cuit,“ WWeiess Eng,, vol. 17 



Fig. 9-87A.—Circuit of a single-pentode type relaxation os¬ 
cillator developed by Fleming-Williams. 


screen and suppressor are coupled together through 
Cl; the plate current remains practically zero. While 
this is occurring, capacitor C2 begins to charge up 
from the supply through the plate-load resistor 
R2, As C2 charges, the potential on the plate of the 
tube increases. The charging of capacitor C2 repre¬ 
sents the linear rising part of the sawtooth output sig¬ 
nal. A point will be reached where the voltage on the 
plate of the tube will be high enough to start drawing 
plate current through the negatively biased suppressor 
grid. 

This flow of plate current reduces the flow of screen 
current because, before the plate drew current, all the 
cathode current flowed to the screen. With the screen 
current l^eing reduced, the voltage at the screen rises. 
This rise in voltage is coupled to the suppressor grid 
via Cl and results in the negative bias on this grid 
being reduced. This in turn increases the plate current 
still more, which means a further reduction in screen 
current, a rise in screen voltage, further increase in 
suppressor potential (in the positive direction), and 
an additional rise in plate current. This action is cumu¬ 
lative. During this period of reduction in screen cur¬ 
rent, capacitor Cl, which is in a charged state, dis¬ 
charges through R1 and R2, The discharge of Cl 
causes the suppessor to be driven in the positive direc¬ 
tion. By having a variation in suppressor voltage, the 
plate-voltage plate-current characteristic curve of the 
tube is such that a point will be reached where the plate 
current suddenly increases very rapidly. This rapid 
increase in plate current greatly reduces the effective 
plate resistance of the tube, and capacitor C2 dis¬ 
charges through the tube. This discharge is very rapid 
because the dynamic curve is quite steep at this point, 
and in a short period of time the plate current is again 
reduced. This discharge of C2 represents the flyback 
or retrace of the sawtooth wave. 
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As soon as the plate current is reduced, the screen 
current begins to increase again and the screen voltage 
begins to drop. This drop is coupled to the suppressor 
grid via Cl, and hence the suppressor grid becomes 
less positive. This further reduces the plate current and 
hence increases the screen current. This action of the 
plate current being reduced and suppressor grid going 
negative is cumulative, and a point will be reached 
where the plate current is practically reduced to zero 
and capacitor C2 starts to charge up again. We are now 
back again to the point where we started the cycle of 
operation. 


Cl 



Fig. 9-87B.—similar circuit to that in Fig. 9-87A, devel¬ 
oped by H. J. Reich. 

The circuit developed by H, J. Reich appears in Fig. 
9-87B, In this circuit, the output capacitor C2 has one 
end connected to B+, whereas in the circuit of Fig. 
9-87A it is connected to B—. Also note that the sup¬ 
pressor and control grids are connected to fixed nega¬ 
tive supply sources. Let us assume a starting condition 
where the total plate-supply voltage is applied to the 
plate of the tube. Plate current starts to flow at its 
maximum value and charges up capacitor C2, As the 
capacitor becomes charged, the plate current decreases. 
This decrease in plate current causes an increase in 
screen current and hence a decrease in screen voltage. 
This decrease in screen voltage is coupled to the sup¬ 
pressor grid via Cl and drives this grid more negative 
than it was before, thereby further reducing the plate 
current. This action is cumulative. 

As capacitor C2 charges, due to plate-current flow, 
the plate voltage will decrease to a certain value, often 
called the “critical'' value, where the dynamic charac¬ 
teristic curve of the tube is such that the plate current 
is virtually reduced to zero. When this happens, the 
tube is effectively cut off and capacitor C2 starts dis¬ 
charging through R2. As C2 discharges, the plate volt¬ 
age starts to rise again, and after a period of time maxi¬ 
mum plate current starts flowing. At this point, the 


R2 





=C2 ^ 



Fig. 9-88.--Equivalent (simplified) circuits for the single¬ 
tube relaxation oscillators of Fig. 9-87 are shown in (A) and 
(B), respectively. 

screen current drops, the screen voltage is increased, 
and the suppressor grid is driven in the positive direc¬ 
tion. The cycle of operation starts over again, with 
capacitor C2 charging up due to plate-current flow. 

The output sawtooth waveform from the circuit of 
Fig. 9-87B is different from that of Fig. 9-87A, in that 
the charging of C2 represents the flyback or retrace of 
the sawtooth w^ave which uses the low plate resistance 
of the tube to complete the charging circuit. The dis¬ 
charge of C2 through R2 represents the linear section 
of the sawtooth wave. Thus the charge and discharge 
time of the sawtooth in the Reich circuit is the reverse 
of that in the Fleming-Williams circuit. The primary 
difference between these two circuits is easily seen from 
the two equivalent circuits of Fig. 9-88. Part (A) is 
for the circuit of Fig. 9-87A and (B) for the circuit of 
Fig. 9-87B. Switch SI in each equivalent circuit is in¬ 
serted to indicate the transfer from the conduction to 
the nonconduction period of the tube (i.e. when the 
plate current is practically zero). With the switch 
open, the tube is in the nonconducting state. Resistor 
Tp in the drawings indicates the low value of plate re¬ 
sistance of the tube; when the switch is closed, this 
resistance is in the conducting circuit. 

Equivalent circuit (A) shows that capacitor C2 
charges up from the B— supply through R2 during the 
nonconduction period of the tube, and discharges 
through the plate resistance of the tube during its con¬ 
ducting period. The charging period of C2 in this case 
is the linear rising portion of the sawtooth output 
waveform, and the discharge is the flyback time of the 
signal. The charge period is quite long compared to the 
discharge period. In this circuit, the tube acts as a 
shunt switch to the capacitor. In equivalent circuit 
(B), the tube acts as a switch in series with the capac¬ 
itor. In this latter circuit, when the switch is closed 
(i.e. conductionperiodof the tube), charges up due 
to plate-current flow; when it is open, C2 discharges 
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through R2 in the direction indicated. The discharging 
period for (B) represents the linear decaying section 
of the sawtooth output signal and the charging period 
is the retrace time of the wave which has a rising char¬ 
acteristic. The discharge period is quite long compared 
to the charge period. A high value of R2 will effec¬ 
tively reduce the charging period of C2 and thus pro¬ 
vide a quicker retrace time per cycle. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC SWEEPS 

In the discussion of sweep circuits thus far, we con¬ 
stantly referred to a linear sweep as the necessary sig¬ 
nal to produce the horizontal deflection when observing 
certain electrical phenomena that are applied to the 
vertical plates of a cathode-ray tube. Linear horizontal 
deflection is always necessary in order to reproduce an 
undistorted picture on the screen of the cathode-ray 
tube. A sawtooth voltage wave is the required sweep 
signal to be applied to the deflection plates of an elec¬ 
trostatic cathode-ray tube, but cannot be used directly 
as the sweep voltage for electromagnetic cathode-ray 
tubes. The output signal from all of the sweep circuits 
covered in this chapter so far was a sawtooth voltage, 
and as such could only be used for electrostatic cath¬ 
ode-ray tubes. However, this does not mean that these 
sweep circuits cannot be used for electromagnetic de¬ 
flection. Only slight circuit modifications are required 
to make these circuits useful as electromagnetic 
sweeps. 

Wenreionn Anedysis In Deflection (Toils 

In Chapter 6, we mentioned that the current through 
the deflection coils, not necassarily the voltage applied 
across these coils, had to be linear for proper deflection 
of the electron beam. In order to have linear or saw¬ 
tooth current flow through the deflection coils, the 
voltage applied across the coils must have a different 
waveshape. We have to know something about the re¬ 
active and resistive components of the deflection coils 
in order to find out what is the required shape of the 
voltage waveform across the coil. 

Every coil has inductance, resistance, and distrib¬ 


uted capacitance. The distributed capacitance of de¬ 
flection coils as used in television receivers is generally 
too small to have any effect on the current flowing 
through the coil at the usual frequencies of operation. 
Only the inductance and resistance of the coil are con¬ 
sidered as affecting the current waveform. These two 
components are not separated, but are evenly distrib¬ 
uted throughout the coil. We can, however, represent 
the circuit of this coil by a series arrangement of a 
lumped resistance and inductance as a convenient 
means of illustration without introducing any errors. 
We know that the current flowing through this series 
R-L arrangement has to be linear, that is. have a saw¬ 
tooth waveform. On the basis of this knowledge we can 
work backwards to find the required voltage waveform 
to be applied across the coil. In other words, the volt¬ 
age waveforms required to produce a sawtooth of cur¬ 
rent through a pure inductance and resistance are 
found individually. The combination of these two volt¬ 
age w^aveforms, then, will result in the required voltage 
waveform to Ixj applied across the deflection coil. 

First we will consider the resistive part of the cir¬ 
cuit. A pure resistance will not cause any phase change 
between the voltage across it and the current flowing 
through it. Thus, if a sawtooth waveform of voltage is 
applied directly across the resistor, a sawtooth wave¬ 
form of current will flow through it. This is basically 
indicated in part (A) of Fig. 9-89. The amplitude or 
strength of the current flow is determined directly by 
Ohm's law, / = E/R, where E is the applied voltage, 
R the value of resistance, and I the current. 

The inductive part of the deflection coil presents the 
interesting problem. It is a known fact of theory and 
experimentation that when a steadily changing current 
(that is, one having a linear rise and fall similar to a 
sawtooth) passes through an inductance, a fixed steady 
voltage is produced across this coil for each rise and fall 
of current. In other words, the voltage is proportional 
to the rate at which the current is changing and also to 
the size of the inductance. Such a voltage would have 
a rectangular waveshape as indicated in part (B) of 
Fig. 9-89. 
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Fig. fL89.—Grm^cal analysis o£ the modificattons of waveforms produced by deflection coils. 
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Since our inductance here is fixed in value, any 
change in the voltage waveform across it must be due 
to a change in the current through it. And the current 
does change; first it rises fairly slowly; that is, it 
changes in the positive direction. As a result, there is 
a positive voltage across the inductance which endures 
for exactly the same length of time as the current rises. 
Then, abruptly, the current starts to decrease; that is, 
it changes in the negative direction (this occurs during 
the retrace of the sawtooth current wave). At the time 
that this change in the current wave takes place, there 
is a corresponding change in the voltage wave; and, 
since the current is changing steadily in the negative 
direction, the voltage is steady at a negative value. The 
duration of the negative swing of the voltage is exactly 
the same as the duration of the negative change of cur¬ 
rent that produces it. Thus, alternating fixed positive 
and negative voltages are produced by the passage of a 
sawtooth wave of current through an inductance. 

Let us now see what the resultant waveshape is when 
the sawtooth voltage at (A) and the rectangular volt¬ 
age at (B), of Fig. 9-89, are combined. Since both 
voltages produce the same current waveshape, the re¬ 
trace of the sawtooth voltage occurs exactly at the same 
time as that of the negative going part of the rectangu¬ 
lar signal. The result of combining two such voltages 
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Fig. 9-90.—Resultant voltage waveforms required for de¬ 
flection coils, when the voltage drop across the resistance and 
inductance are not equal. 


appears in Fig. 9-89C. The peak-to-peak amplitudes of 
the sawtooth and rectangular waveshapes in this figure 
are drawn equal for the sake of illustration. In part 

(D), the equivalent /f-L circuit of the yoke is shown 
in connection with the resultant voltage waveform re¬ 
quired to produce a sawtooth of current through the 
coil. 

In practice, the resistive and inductive components 
of the deflection coils will vary somewhat. If the resis¬ 
tive component of the coil is high compared to the in¬ 
ductive reactance, then the resultant voltage across the 
coil should be closer in shape to its sawtooth compo¬ 
nent. This is so because the resistive component of 
voltage will be higher. On the other hand, if the induc¬ 
tive reactance is higher, the resultant voltage will be 
closer in shape to its rectangular component because 
the voltage drop across the inductance will be higher. 
In Fig. 9-90, we have illustrated numerous resultant 
voltage waveforms that are required when the voltage 
drop across the resistance and inductance are not equal. 
The case of equal component voltages was shown in 
Fig. 9-89C. 

In all parts of Fig. 9-90, the rectangular waveshape 
at J represents the voltage drop across the inductance, 
that at 2 the voltage drop across the resistance, and 
that at 3 the waveshape of the voltage across the series 
combination of the inductance and resistance. The re¬ 
sultant waveforms at parts (A) and (B) indicate two 
cases where the inductive reactance is greater than the 
resistance. For the waves at (A), the inductive re¬ 
actance is twice as great as the resistance, and at (B) 
it is three times as great. The resultant waveshapes at 

(C) and (D) occur when the resistance is greater than 
the inductive reactance. For the wave at (C), the re¬ 
sistance is twice as great as the reactance, and at (D) 
it is three times as great. Note that in parts (B) and 

(D) the resultant waveshapes appear more like the 
higher voltage component of which it is composed. 
Resultant waveforms of the type shown are generally 
identified as trapezoidal in shape. The term is derived 
from the fact that the leading and trailing edges of the 
wave are roughly parallel, while the top portion and 
base are not. 

Obtcdnlng thu Tropetoldcd Wcnraionn 

Now that we have determined the shape of the volt¬ 
age waveform that must exist across the coil in order 
to achieve the desired sawtooth deflection, our next 
logical step is to find out how to produce such a wave¬ 
form. There are a number of methods which are used 
today, but the most common ones employ unsymmetri- 
cal multivibrators or blocking oscillators similar to 
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Fig. 9-91.—A circuit required for producing a sawtooth volt¬ 
age wave is shown at (A), as well as the shape of the plate- 
current pulse (B). The directions of current flow for charge 
and discharge are shown at (C) and (D), respectively. 


those described previously. When these circuits are 
employed to produce a sawtooth of voltage, a capacitor 
is placed across the output. This is basically illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 9-91A. In this circuit, VI represents the 
output tube, R1 the plate-load resistor, and Cl the 
capacitor employed to yield the sawtooth wave for 
electrostatic deflection. 

The production of a sawtooth wave with a sharp re¬ 
trace is dependent upon the output-tube plate current 
flowing in short pulses. In other words, the tube should 
be conductive for a much shorter period of time than it 
is nonconductive. This means that the plate-current 
waveform is ideally in the shape of a rectangular wave 
as shown by the drawing at (B). When the tube is not 
conducting, capacitor Cl charges up from the B— sup¬ 
ply through resistor Rl, and during the short periods 
of conduction, Cl discharges through the tube. The 
direction of electron flow for the charge and discharge 
of Cl is illustrated in Figs. 9-91C and D, respectively. 
From these two drawings, it is seen that the currents 
flow in opposite directions. During the charge oi Cl, 
the plate side of the capacitor is positive with respect 
to its other side, and the reverse during its discharge. 

We do know tliat with the circuit as it stands now, a 
sawtooth voltage appears across this capacitor. If we 
combine this sawtooth voltage with a rectangular wave, 
we can obtain the trapezoidal waveform needed for 
electromagnetic deflection. Inserting a resistor in series 


with the cai>acitor of the circuit of Fig. 9-91A will help 
produce the desired waveform. The circuit for this 
latter arrangement is shown in Fig. 9-92, with R2 
being the added resistor. In order to produce this trape¬ 
zoidal waveform, the voltage appearing across resistor 
R2 should have a leading and trailing edge that are 
both vertical. If both vertical sides are approximately 
equal, the voltage across the resistor will appear as a 
square wave, as ideally indicated in the drawing. The 
value of R2 is usually made much smaller than R1 so 
that it will have very little effect on the total charging 
and discharging time. As far as capacitor Cl is con¬ 
cerned, the voltage appearing across it will still have 
the same sawtooth waveform. With the circuit ar¬ 
ranged as shown in Fig. 9-92, the charging and dis¬ 
charging currents both flow through resistor R2. Be¬ 
cause of this fact, it may, at first, be difficult to conceive 
how the necessary voltage waveshape across this re¬ 
sistor comes about. Let us now analyze the formation 
of the voltage waveshape across R2. 



Fig. 9-92.—A modified version of the circuit shown in Fig. 
9-91A is shown here, where a resistor R2 has been inserted in 
series with the capacitor. 


During the period of charge, when the tube is cut off, 
the initial charging current is a maximum and de¬ 
creases exponentially. Since R2 is in the charging path, 
and also since the voltage across a resistor is in phase 
with the current flowing through it, the voltage across 
R2 will rise suddenly to a maximum from point a to 6 
as seen in Fig. 9-93A. The time constant of charge is 
sufficiently long so that the exponentially decreasing 
charging current and hence voltage across R1 will 
decrease only slightly by the time the tube starts con¬ 
ducting. This is indicated in Fig. 9-93A from time b 
to c. During this period of charge, the voltage across 
R2 is positive with respect to the ground because of the 
direction of current flow. 

The moment the tube becomes conductive. Cl stops 
charging and starts discharging. The initial discharge 
current rises instantaneously to a maximum; hence a 
maximum voltage drop exists across R2, This is indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 9-93B by the instantaneous voltage rise 
from c to d. As the capacitor continues to discharge 
exponentially, the voltage drop across R2 decreases. 
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Fig. 9-93.—Voltage 
charge and discharge 
curves for the circuit of 
Fig. 9-92 are shown in (A) 
and (B), respectively, 
while the resultant com¬ 
bined waveshape is shown 
in (C). 


The conducting period of the tube is much shorter than 
the cutoff period and the time constant of discharge 
much smaller than that of charge, so that the voltage 
across R2 decreases as shown during time d to e. 

Since the discharge current flows in the opposite 
direction to the charging current, the voltage drop 
across R2 during discharge is considered negative with 
respect to that during charge, and is so indicated in the 
drawing. Combining the voltage drops across R2 dur¬ 
ing charge and discharge, in their proper polarity, to 
represent a continuous waveform, results in the curve 
shown in Fig. 9-93C. From this latter drawing, one can 
readily see how the waveform across resistor R2 in 
Fig. 9-92 approximates a square wave. 

It should be rememl)ered that the curves drawn in 
Figs. 9-89 to 9-93 are idealized, and in actual practice 
slight modifications occur. In order to illustrate some 
actual waveforms, a numlxT of oscillograms were taken 
from the output of a plate-coupled multivibrator. The 
circuit used was similar to that of Fig. 9-57, except that 
a resistor was inserted between the capacitor C3 and 
ground. Thus we can assume that the output circuit of 
Fig. 9-57 relative to tube V2 can now be represented 
by the circuit of Fig. 9-92. The waveforms observed at 
different points in this system are indicated in Fig. 
9-94. 

The oscillogram at (A) was taken at the plate of the 
output tube with the capacitor and resistor discon¬ 
nected from the circuit. This photo indicates the rec¬ 
tangular voltage ofitput from the plate circuit of the 
asymmetrical multivibrator. With the capacitor and 
resistor inserted into the circuit, the voltage waveform 
at the output is indicated by the photo at (B). Note 
how closely this oscillogram compares with the line 
drawings illustrated in Figs. 9-89C, 9-89D, 9-90, and 
9-92. The voltage waveform across the capacitor alone 
appears in part (C), and that across the resistor alone 
is indicated in part (D). Note how closely the photo 
at (D) resembles the theoretical drawing of Fig. 


9-93C. The oscilloscope used for the observation of the 
waveforms of Fig. 9-94 was adjusted to give the best 
possible picture for illustrative purposes; consequently, 
the amplitudes of the waveforms are not necessarily in 
proper proportion to each other. 

Blocking oscillators are used a great deal in tele¬ 
vision receivers as sweep circuits for electromagnetic 
deflection. One method is to employ a circuit similar 
to that shown in Fig. 9-79, with the only modification 
being the insertion of a resistor in series with capacitor 
C2. With this addition, the output network of tube V2 
can also be represented by the simple circuit of Fig. 
9-92. 

It should be remembered that the plate current of the 
blocking oscillator flows only in pulses of short time 
duration and that these pulses are not rectangular or 
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Fig. 9-94.—Actual oscillograms of waveshapes produced by^ 
a circuit similar to that shown in Fig. 9-92. 
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Fig. 9-9S.—Oscillograms of the blocking oscillator shown in 
Fig. 9-79, after modification for electromagnetic sweep. 


sinusoidal due to the nature of the circuit. The exact 
shapes of these pulses were already indicated by the 
oscillograms of Fig. 9-84. Therefore, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to obtain a waveshape exactly the same as Fig. 
9-94B from the output of the modified blocking oscil¬ 
lator. The oscillograms of Fig. 9-95, which were taken 
from the blocking oscillator circuit of Fig, 9-79 modi¬ 
fied for electromagnetic sweep, prove this point. The 
photo at (A) of Fig. 9-95 indicates the waveshape of 
the output of the series /f-C network. Note how the 


sliape of this signal differs from that of Fig. 9-94B. 
One cycle of this signal spread out for a clearer indi¬ 
cation of the waveshape is shown in part (B) of Fig. 
9-95. 

The waveshapes of the signal voltage across the 
capacitor and resistor are indicated in parts (C) and 
(D), respectively. Note how the signal across the re¬ 
sistor deviates from a rectangular waveform. The 
shape of the negative peaks of this signal is due to the 
nonrectangular form of plate-current pulses, and the 
small transieiii' ripple on the top or positive portion of 
the wave is primarily due to oscillation of the blocking- 
oscillator transformer. The sawtooth of voltage across 
the capacitor, part (C), does not, however, appear 
much different from a true sawtooth. The primary dif¬ 
ference in the waveshai)e is at the bottom of the retrace 
and the start of the trace. This section of the sawtooth 
sweep is blanked out in television receivers, as men¬ 
tioned previously, and, therefore, cannot do any harm 
to the reproduced picture. 

Hartley Oscillator Sweep Circuit 

A common type of electromagnetic sweep circuit 
employed in television receivers for the horizontal 
deflection is illustrated in Fig. 9-96. Pentode VI is 
designed to operate as an electron-coupled Hartley 
sine-wave oscillator. The cathode, control grid, and 
screen grid function as a normal triode oscillator, 
where L and C are the tank-circuit components which 
determine the frequency of oscillation. Inductance L 
is usually preset to produce the desired horizontal fre¬ 
quency. Components Cl, Rl, and R2 are the time con¬ 
stant and grid-bias networks for the oscillator tube. 
Resistor R2 is made variable so that it can control the 
frequency of operation of the oscillator over a small 
range of frequencies. 

With the circuit operating, a sine wave of voltage 
appears in the oscillator grid circuit and is electron- 
coupled to the plate of the tube. During part of the cycle 
of oscillation, the bias developed on the grid of tube 
VJ is great enough to cause plate-current cutoff. This 
means that the signal appearing at the plate of the tube 
is not a pure sine wave, but is unsymmetrically clipped 
on its positive half-cycles. This distortion is a require¬ 
ment for the proper operation of the system. The signal 
from the plate of FJ is passed through a resistor- 
capacitor differentiating network consisting of R2-C2 
and R4-C4 for pulse-shaping purposes.^® In other 
words, the clipped sine-wave output from VI is fur- 

i^Diffcrentiating as well as integrating networks arc dis¬ 
cussed in most good texts on this theory. 
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Fig. 9-96.—conventional type of 
electromagnetic sweep circuit used 
in television receivers for horizontal 
deflection. 


ther distorted by the differentiating network to produce 
a signal which appears like a sine wave with positive 
pulses added to its positive half-cycles. The signal out¬ 
put from the differentiating network is coupled to the 
grid circuit of tube F2. 

This circuit consisting of tube F2 and components 
C5 and R8 is employed to produce the final voltage 
waveshape for electromagnetic deflection. The network 
is very similar to those discussed previously, in that it 
utilizes the charge and discharge of capacitor C5 to 
help produce the desired waveshape. Conduction of 
tube V2 occurs only during the time that the positive 
pulses appear on its grid and is in a state of nonconduc¬ 
tion or cutoff during the remainder of the cycle. 

Capacitor C5 charges up from the B supply through 
resistor R7 during the cutoff periods of tube V2, When 
the pulses are applied to the tube, conduction occurs 
and C5 discharges through the low plate resistance of 
V2, The charge and discharge current of C5 is shaped 
roughly like a rectangular wave. This results in a saw¬ 
tooth voltage across C5, a rectangular voltage across 
R8, and across their combination we have the required 
trapezoidal voltage waveshape for electromagnetic 
deflection, as seen in Fig. 9-96. Capacitor C6 is used 
merely to couple the final signal output from the dis¬ 
charge tube to the horizontal-output tube of the tele¬ 
vision receiver. 

The values indicated next to each component are 
those required to operate the circuit at 15,750 cps, the 
horizontal sweep^frequency of a television receiver. 
Although not indicated in the drawing, this type of 
sweep circuit usually has the output from a sync-dis¬ 
criminator transformer coupled to the tank coil L of 
the sine-wave oscillator. Also, a reactance-tube circuit 
is usually capacitor-coupled to the oscillator. The dis¬ 
criminator, in conjunction with the reactance tube, 
serves the purpose of keeping the frequency of the 
oscillator in exact step with that of the horizontal scan¬ 
ning frequency at the transmitter. 


Many circuits that can produce a pulse whose fre¬ 
quency is fairly accurate may be used as the basis of a 
sweep circuit. Once the ])ulse is generated, all that is 
needed is a simple discharge-tube circuit similar to that 
illustrated in Fig. 9-96. If straight linear electrostatic 
deflection is recpiired, the resistor in the output circuit 
of the discharge tube is omitted. On the basis of this 
simple pulse requirement, numerous other networks 
can be used as sweep circuits. It is beyond the scope of 
this text to discuss them all. 

m 

LINEARIZING THE SAWTOOTH TRACE^^ 

In all the time bases discussed thus far, the charging 
and discharging of a capacitor was put to use in estab¬ 
lishing the sweep voltage. For electrostatic systems, the 
necessary sweep voltage has a sawtooth waveform 
which is taken across a capacitor in the output of the 
sweep circuit in question. For electromagnetic sys¬ 
tems, the majority of sweep circuits make use of a 
combination sawtooth signal and rectangular wave to 
produce the required sweep-voltage waveform. The 
sawtooth signal in both cases is obtained as a result of 
capacitor charge and discharge. Thus we see that a 
sawtooth signal as produced by the charge and dis¬ 
charge of a capacitor is the sweep voltage for electro¬ 
static deflection and part of the sweep signal for electro¬ 
magnetic deflection. 

If the rising portion of the sawtooth signal, that is, 
the trace, is nonlinear, then the reproduced signal on 
the screen of the cathode-ray tube will be distorted. 
This distortion is usually manifested by a bunching of 
the picture at the right end. This was indicated in the 

i^Clarkc, A. C, ‘‘Linearity drenits/' Wireless Eng., vol, 21, 
pp. 256-266, June 1944. 

i®Owen, R. P., “Linear sweep circuits,” Blectromes, vd. 19, 
pp. 136-158, December 1946. 

i^Puckle, O. S., “Time Bases,” 1st editioiL John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., kew York, N. Y., 1943; Chapter Vil. 
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oscillograms of Fig. 9-18 where a nonlinear sawtooth 
signal at (A) reproduces a distorted wave shown at 
(B). Part (C) of this figure graphically illustrates the 
unequal movement of the spot across the screen for 
equal time intervals along a nonlinear sawtooth sweep. 
A complete graphical illustration, showing how a non¬ 
linear sawtooth sweep produces a distorted sine wave, 
is shown in Fig. 9-22. 

The voltage charge and discharge across a capacitor 
is an exponential one; in most of the circuits analyzed 
in this chapter, it is a rising curve, while the discharge 
is a decaying one. The trace of the sawtooth signal is 
usually obtained from the charge part of the cycle and 
the retrace from the discharge part. Since the rise time 
is exponential, the trace of the sawtooth signal can 
never be perfectly linear. In other words, the trace can¬ 
not be the ideal straight line that we desire. Since at the 
beginning of an exponentially rising curve, the slope 
does not change very much, the curve at this point will 
be most linear. Consequently, a sawtooth signal whose 
maximum voltage is only a small portion of the total 
available charging voltage on the capacitor will be most 
linear. 

Quite a number of different circuits exist today for 
improving the linearity of a sawtooth sweep, the major¬ 
ity of them l>eing patented in the United States and 
Great Britain. These linearizing circuits can be classi¬ 
fied into one of the following principal groups: 

1. Constant-current devices 

2. Additional time-constant circuits 

3. Feedback circuits 

4. Nonlinear amplifiers. 

Some sweep circuits may employ more than one 
method of linearization. This is especially true in tele¬ 
vision receivers where the effect of nonlinearity is more 
pronounced than^in oscilloscopes. In this section, we 
will only discuss those circuits that are used most 
often; for further references, consult the bibliography. 

ConstoDat-Cunmi Pentod# 

In most types of sweep circuits, the capacitor across 
which the sawtooth wave is produced charges up from 
the B supply through a resistor. This resistor limits the 
flow of charging current, which does not flow at a con¬ 
stant rate but decreases in exponential fashion. If this 
charging resistor can be replaced by a device which will 
limit the flow of charging current at a constant rate, 
it is possible to obtain a fairly linear sawtooth wave. 
One of the first circuits to make use of this idea was the 
popular thyratron relaxation oscillator. 

In this new type of thyratron circuit, a pentode is 
normally used as the constant-current device taking 



Fig. 9-97.—A thyratron relaxation oscillator circuit using a 
I)entode as constant-current device. 

the place of the resi.stor. A simplified form of such a 
circuit is illustrated in Fig. 9-97, where tube V2 is the 
pentode that takes the place of the charging resistor. 
The pentode is designed to operate over a range where 
the plate current is fairly constant. When plate voltage 
is first applied to the circuit, capacitor C charges up 
from the B supply through tube V2. As the plate cur¬ 
rent flowing through V2 charges capacitor C, the volt¬ 
age charge across the capacitor increases. Since the 
plate current of tube V2 remains fairly constant, the 
increase in voltage across capacitor C will increase at 
a constant rate and hence has a linear rise. 

Discharge of C occurs when the voltage across it 
reaches the ionizing potential of the thyratron tube VI. 
The frequency of operation of such a circuit is pri¬ 
marily dependent upon the value of capacitor C and the 
amplitude of the charging current, that is, the current 
flowing through tube V2. Variation of the charging 
current has the same effect as changing the value of 
resistor R in Figs. 9-34 or 9-35. The strength of the 
charging current can be varied easily by changing the 
bias on the tube. In the drawing of Fig. 9-97, this vari¬ 
ation in bias is obtained from a potentiometer across a 
battery. When cathode bias is employed on the pentode, 
a potentiometer in the cathode circuit regulating the 
bias is normally the fine frequency control of the cir¬ 
cuit, and the variation in the value of C is the coarse 
frequency control. 

Today, few thyratron sweep circuits as used in oscil¬ 
loscopes employ the constant-current pentode. When 
such a pentode is employed, it is used more often with 
a hard-tube sweep circuit, especially the multivibrator. 

In actual practice, the pentode tube is used to re¬ 
place the resistor through which the capacitor dis¬ 
charges rather than that through which it charges. 
Such circuits where the pentode is used as the dis¬ 
charge device are of simpler design and give somewhat 
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better performance. A simplified circuit of this type 
appears in Fig. 9-98. In this drawing, VI represents 
a tube in which the plate current flows in pulses of 
short time duration. (This current flow is indicated by 
the rectangular wave on the left side of the figure.) In 
other words, the signal voltage applied to the grid of 
VI is such that the tube is cut off for much longer 
periods than it is allowed to conduct. The circuit func¬ 
tions as follows: 



Fig. 9-98.—sweep circuit using a pentode tube as discharge 
device. 

During the short intervals ol VI conduction, capac¬ 
itor C charges up very rapidly from the plate-current 
flow of tube VI, Although the charging period repre¬ 
sents the rise time of the resultant sweep signal, it is 
so rapid that the rise time or charging period is used 
as the retrace time of the sweep. The value of the 
screen voltage at tube V2 is so adjusted that when V2 
conducts, its plate current is fairly constant. The mo¬ 
ment that VI stops conducting, capacitor C discharges 
through tube V2, The plate resistance of the pentode 
is quite high, so C discharges quite slowly through VI, 

The time constant of charge, which is low, is deter¬ 
mined primarily by the product of capacitor C and the 
plate resistance ol VI in series with its plate-load re¬ 
sistor. The time constant of discharge is chiefly deter¬ 
mined by the product of C and the plate resistance of 
V2, and is mu<^ larger than the time constant of 
charge. Consequently, the trace time of the sweep sig¬ 
nal is a decaying voltage represented by the discharge 
of C through V2, Due to the constant-current flow 
within tube V2, the discharging voltage across C fol¬ 
lows a linear path rather than an exponential one. The 
interesting thing about the signal output is that its 
waveshape is the reverse of the normal signal output 
from most sawtooth sweep generators. In other words, 
in the normal sawtooth signal the trace of the signal is 


caused by the capacitor charge and the retrace by the 
capacitor discharge, whereas in this circuit the oppo¬ 
site is true. 

Addittoncd Time-Constant Clrcuit^^ 

One of the simplest and cheapest methods of linear¬ 
izing a sawtooth sweep is to employ some form of addi¬ 
tional time-constant circuit. In most cases, a resistance- 
capacitance network is employed. This new circuit is 
designed to operate in such a manner that it will offer 
a correction voltage to the usual exponential rise time 
of the sawtooth wave so that the resulting sawtooth 
will be linear. Numerous circuit arrangements are 
possible, but only two will be considered here. These 
two, however, will give us a fair idea of how such new 
time-constant circuits should operate. 

Let us first study the circuits of Fig. 9-99. Part (A) 
of this figure is a simplified form of the usual type of 
sweep circuit, where VI represents the tube in which 
the plate current flows in pulses of short time dura¬ 
tion. Capacitor C charges up from the B supply 
through R1 during the periods that VI is cut off; dur¬ 
ing the periods olVl conduction, C discharges through 
the tube. The sawtooth output is taken across C and 
may not be linear due to its exponential shape. Fig. 
9-99B is the new circuit for improving the linearity of 
the sawtooth, where resistor R2 and capacitor C2 are 
the additional circuit elements.^® Capacitor C of part 
(A) is effectively split in two and indicated as Cl and 
C3 in circuit (B). Capacitors Cl and C2 are approxi¬ 
mately the same value, and resistor R2 is about 0.5 
megohm. The resultant sawtooth output is taken across 
capacitors C2 and C3 in series. Let us examine the 
operation of this circuit to see how it makes the saw¬ 
tooth more linear. 

Assume a starting point with all the capacitors 
charged up from the power supply. Capacitors Cl and 
C3 charge up through resistor Rl, and capacitor C2 
charges up through resistors Rl and R2, When VI 
starts conducting, all the capacitors start to discharge 
through the tube. Cajmeitors Cl and C3 discharge very 
rapidly, but C2 discharges slowly because of the high 
value of R2. In other words, the time constant of dis¬ 
charge for capacitor C2 is much higher than for the 
other capacitors. By the time VI becomes cut off, Cl 
and C3 are almost completely discharged, whereas 
capacitor C2 has lost only a small quantity of its 
charge. Cl and C3 start to charge up again from the B 

i7Keen, A W., 'Television time base linearisation,’' EUc- 
ironic Eng, (London), vol. 21, pp. 195-198, June, 1949. 

S8<«Television Topics—Linear saw-too^ oBdUator," fFtrs- 
his World, vol. 44, p. 425, May 4,1939. 
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Fig. 9-99.—Part (A) shows a 
simplified form of a conventional 
sweep circuit; (B) a modihed 
circuit for improving the linearity 
of the sawtooth wave; and (C) 
illustrates the idealized opera¬ 
tion of the circuit of part (B). 



(C) 


supply. The voltage across C2 is, however, still very 
high so that it continues to discharge through R2 be¬ 
cause the voltage across Cl is very low. As C2 con¬ 
tinues to discharge, its electrons pile up on Cl. Thus 
Cl is charging up from two sources — from the B sup¬ 
ply and also from C2, As the voltage across Cl in¬ 
creases and that across C2 decreases, a point will be 
reached where the voltages across each will be equal; 
C2 will then stop discharging. Therefore, immediately 
after this period is reached, the voltage across Cl will 
be greater than that across C2, and the latter capacitor 
will start to charge again. 

From the circuit of Fig. 9-99B, we see that the out¬ 
put signal is taken across capacitors C2 and C3. The 
voltage across capacitor C3 is the nonlinear sawtooth 
with an exponentially rising characteristic. The voltage 
wave across C2 is, however, much different. During 
part of the time during which capacitor C3 charges, 
capacitor C2 is discharging. The amount of discharging 
that C2 undergoes results in a somewhat semicircular 
or parabolic waveshape across C2. Thus, while the ex¬ 
ponential voltage across C3 is convex, that across CZ 
is concave. The time constants of the circuits are so 
arranged that the resulting waveform of the addition 
of the voltages across CZ and C3 is a fairly linear 
sawtooth. 

The curves of part (C) ideally illustrate the opera¬ 
tion of the circuit. In this graph, curve I is a normal 
exponential charging curve (where E is the maximum 
charging voltage) and, therefore, represents that of 


capacitor C3. Curve 2 represents the discharge of ca¬ 
pacitor C2. The time of C2 discharge is so arranged 
that when curves 1 and 2 are added together, they pro¬ 
duce a resultant linear curve as indicated by curve 3 
in the drawing. 

The circuit of Fig. 9-lOOA illustrates another simple 
method of linearizing a sawtooth wave by the addition 
of a new time-constant network. Resistor R2 and 
capacitor C2 are the added components. Nothing else 
in the circuit is clianged from the conventional arrange¬ 
ment of Fig. 9-99A. This new circuit operates upon the 
same basic principles as that just discussed, whereby 
the linear trace of the resulting sawtooth depends upon 
the charging of one capacitor and the discharging of 
another. The circuit operates as follows: 

Let us assume a starting point with capacitors Cl 
and C2 fully charged up from the B supply. The input 
signal biases the tube above cutoff, thereby making it 
conduct. The moment that plate current begins to flow. 
Cl and C2 both start to discharge through the tube. 
Capacitor Cl discharges very rapidly as compared to 
capacitor C2, because the high-valued resistor is in¬ 
cluded in the discharge path of C2, As a result of this, 
by the time the tube becomes nonconductive, capacitor 
C2 has only discharged a small portion of its voltage, 
whereas capacitor Cl is almost completely discharged. 
Once the tube becomes cut off, Cl charges up again 
from the B supply through R1 and R2. However, the 
voltage across C2 is much greater than that across Cl, 
so C2 still continues to discharge, its discharging cur¬ 
rent piling up electrons on C2 and further charging this 




Fig. 9-100,—A simple circuit for imf>roving the linearity ^ 
the sawtooth wave by means of an additional R-C network is 
shown in (A). Part (B) is a rearrangement of this circuit re¬ 
placing resistors R1 and R2 by a potentiometer. 
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capacitor. A point will soon be reached where the volt¬ 
age across Cl and C2 will be equal; C2 will stop dis¬ 
charging and then begin charging through R2 from the 
B supply. Thus both capacitors are once again in a 
state of charge and when the tube becomes conductive 
once more, the cycle of operation starts all over again. 

With the output sawtooth signal taken from across 
capacitor Cl only, the reader may at first wonder how 
the operation of this circuit will linearize the sawtooth 
signal. The answer to this is easily explained if we 
carefully consider the two charging actions on Cl. We 
said that Cl charges up from the B supply and for a 
certain period of time also charges up as a result of the 
discharge of C2 through Rl. The charging of Cl 
from the constant-voltage source is the normal rising 
exponential curve. The discharging voltage of C2 is 
exponentially decreasing and part of this voltage is 
used to charge Cl. Therefore, across Cl we effectively 
have two charging voltages, that from the B supply 
having a convex shape and that from capacitor C2 
having a concave shape. The time constants of the cir¬ 
cuit are so arranged that the superposition of these two 
curves produces a fairly linear sawtooth signal across 
Cl. 

The circuit of Fig. 9-l(X)B is a rearrangement of Fig. 
9-99(A). In this circuit, resistors Rl and R2 are re¬ 
placed by a potentiometer; the arm represents the junc¬ 
tion point of these two resistors, to which capacitor C2 
is connected. By the use of a potentiometer, it is easy 
to adjust the time constants of the circuit for the best 
possible linear sawtooth signal. The potentiometer in 
a circuit such as this is known as a “linearity'' control. 

''Bootstrap'' Foodback Circuit 

There are many different types of feedback circuits 
that are used to linearize a sawtooth sweep. One of the 
most common makes use of a cathode-follower circuit 
to correct the nonlinearity. Linearizing circuits utiliz¬ 
ing cathode followers are found in television receivers 
as well as in oscilloscopes. A simplified drawing of such 
a circuit appears in Fig. 9-101. This circuit is often 
called a bootstrap sweep. VI represents the discharge 
tube which conduds only for a short period of time. 
Tube V2 is the cathode follower. Although a sawtooth 
voltage exists across capacitor Cl, the output sawtooth 
voltage is usually taken across the cathode resistor of 
tube V2, as indicated in the drawing. Before we analyze 
the operation of the circuit, let us study a few of the 
features about a cathode follower that are of interest 
to U3. 

The load in the cathode circuit of a cathode-follower 
stage is unbypassed, with the output signal taken 



Fig. 9-101.—A feedback circuit to linearize the sawtooth 
sweep, often called a bootstrap sweep. 

across this load. In the drawing of Fig. 9-101, resistor 
Rk represents the cathode load. The grid functions in 
the normal manner in that it receives the input signal in 
the usual manner, but the plate does not have any load 
resistor. The gain of a cathode-follower stage is always 
less than unity. The primary reason for this is that the 
signal voltage developed across the unbypassed cathode 
resistor is of opposite polarity and effectively in series 
with the signal on the grid, and degeneration occurs. 
Since all the signal voltage flows through Rk, the maxi¬ 
mum amount of degeneration will occur. However, 
there is little or no frequency discrimination and what¬ 
ever attenuation does occur is the same for all fre¬ 
quencies within the pass-band of the circuit. Thus, the 
relative amplitude at the different frequencies remains 
constant even though degeneration does occur and the 
over-all frequency response in the output is unaffected. 

The gain of a cathode-follower stage is expressed as 


(9-26) 

ym 

where is the transconductance of the tube and Rk is 
the cathode resistor. If the of the tube is high 
enough, or if /?* is of a high value, such that the ex¬ 
pression l/gm is much smaller than Rk, the gain of the 
stage approaches unity. However, since 1/^m cannot 
become zero due to the finite value of g^^, then the over¬ 
all gain of the stage can never be greater than unity. 

The output impedance of a cathode-follower stage 
is not equal to the cathode resistor Rk alone. Due to the 
degeneration in the system, it can be shown that the 
equivalent output impedance, Zl, is actually 

Zi = -J-r (9-27) 

From this latter equation, we can see that the trans¬ 
conductance of the tube is an important factor in deter¬ 
mining the output impedance. With proper choice of 
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the tube and the value of Ric, the effective load imped¬ 
ance of a cathode-follower stage can be designed for 
matching purposes. The effective load is always smaller 
than the chosen value of Rjc. Thus Rk may be large 
enough to give the correct bias for operation of the tube 
but the effective load may be small if the gm of the tube 
is high, thereby providing a low-impedance output. 

It can also be seen that if the cathode resistance is 
made quite high, as well as the g^ of the tube being 
high, the quantity l/Rjc will ])e very small and may be 
considered negligible compared to the g^ of the tube. 
In this case, the effective load impedance becomes ap¬ 
proximately equal to the reciprocal of the transcon¬ 
ductance of the tube 

Zi . (9-28) 

ffm 

Thus, if the cathode resistor is made high enough, the 
effective load will be independent of it and solely de¬ 
pendent upon tlie gm of the tube. By making the effec¬ 
tive load independent of the cathode resistor Rje, a 
more constant impedance output from the cathode fol¬ 
lower can be obtained. 

We do know that the signal potential across the un¬ 
bypassed cathode resistor follows whatever varying 
potential is applied to the grid circuit. Thus in the 
“bootstrap’* circuit of Fig. 9-101, the grid is connected 
directly to the high side of charging capacitor Cl and 
the cathode potential follows this charging voltage. 
You will notice in the drawing that the cathode of V2 
is tied to the junction of resistors R1 and R2 through 
capacitor C2, so that signal voltage from this cathode 
circuit is fed back to charging resistor Rl. If the gain 
of the cathode-follower stage is so arranged that it is 
very close to unity, the voltage appearing at the cathode 
of V2,wi\l very nearly equal that across Cl during the 
periods of VI cutoff. 

Capacitor C2 is charged up from the B supply and, 
if its value of capacitance is high enough, the potential 
across it will remain fairly constant. Therefore, the 
complete voltage across is fed back to the junction 
of Rl and R2 with a minimum amount of loss. This 
means that the voltage across charging resistor Rl will 
be substantially constant and this will result in a con¬ 
stant charging current for Cl flowing through /?J. This 
results in a linear rising characteristic of the sawtooth 
sweep. 

The voltage across C2 does not remain entirely con¬ 
stant because, during the sweep, C2 discharges slightly. 

This feature, coupled with the fact that the gain of 
the cathode follower is actually less than unity, causes 
the voltage across Rl to decrease toward the end of the 
trace of the sawtooth signal. This means that the result¬ 


ing sawtooth signal is not perfectly linear, but has some 
curvature at the end of its trace. 

The resulting sawtooth signal nevertheless is quite 
linear as compared to the case where a cathode follower 
is not employed. It can be shown that the same linear 
sawtooth wave would result if capacitor Cl were teing 
charged from a high potential source several hundred 
times greater than the actual applied voltage.^® It can 
also be^hown that the charging resistance of capacitor 
Cl is effectively increased by a factor 1/(1-^) times 
the actual charging resistance, where A is the gain of 
the stage.^® It is interesting to note that since A is 
always less than unity, the effective charging resistance 
will always be greater than the actual resistance. If the 
gain of the stage approaches unity, the denominator in 
the expression l/(]-A) approaches zero and the ef¬ 
fective resistance wdll approach infinity. 

By taking the sawtooth output voltage across the 
cathode resistor R^ in Fig. 9-101 instead of across Cl, 
the cathode-follower stage can act as a buffer amplifier 
and also as an impedance-matching stage to the circuit 
following it. 

Linecorizotion By Nonlinear Amplifier 

Another common method of linearizing the saw¬ 
tooth sweep is to use a nonlinear amplifier. Such meth¬ 
ods of linearity correction are not immediately notice¬ 
able at first because the correction amplifier is usually 
one of the deflection amplifiers of the system. By non¬ 
linear amplifier we mean one that has curved dynamic 
transfer characteristic (4 — curve). Such ampli¬ 
fiers are often referred to as logarithmic amplifiers be¬ 
cause the shape of their transfer characteristic is simi¬ 
lar to that of a logarithmic curve. Amplifiers that have 
such characteristic shapes generally utilize variable- 
mu, or remote-cutoff, tubes. 

By feeding the exponential rising sawtooth voltage 
to the grid of the amplifier, and adjusting the ampli¬ 
fier’s transfer characteristic so that its curvature is 
approximately opposite to that of the input exponen¬ 
tial curve, the resulting sawtooth output signal will be 
fairly linear. 

The drawing of Fig. 9-102 will make this clearer. 
Curve A represents a portion of the transfer charac¬ 
teristic of a variablc-mu amplifier tube, and curve B 
the nonlinear sawtooth signal input to the amplifier. 
The bias on the amplifier is so adjusted that the input 
sawtooth signal operates over that portion of curve A 

i»Pucklc, op. cit., pp. 94-96. 

20M.I.T. Radar School Staff, “Principles of Radar,” 2nd cd., 
pp. 3-18 to 3-20, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 1946. 
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Fig. 9-102.—Graphical analysis of the linearization of the 
sawtooth sweep by use of a nonlinear amplifier. 

that helps produce a linear rising plate-current output. 
The result of this operation is indicated by the linear 
sawtooth at C in the drawing. 

A typical circuit utilizing such an amplifier appears 
in Fig. 9-103. In this drawing, VI represents the tube 
through which Cl discharges to produce the fast re¬ 
trace or flyback time of the sawtooth. Capacitor Cl is 
charged from the B supply through resistor Rl, and the 
resultant signal across Cl is seen to be a sawtooth wave 


with an exponential trace which characterizes the non¬ 
linearity of the sweep. This nonlinear sawtooth sweep 
is resistance-capacitance coupled by R2-C2 to the grid 
of tube V2, which functions as the nonlinear amplifier. 
The plate voltage on this tube is adjusted so that the 
best possible transfer characteristic will be produced 
to correct the nonlinearity of the incoming signal. 



Fig. 9-103.—A typical circuit using a nonlinear amplifier for 
improving the linearity of a sawtooth sweep. 


In many circuits, cathode bias is used on these am¬ 
plifiers. By employing potentiometer R3 in the cathode 
circuit, the bias on the tube can be adjusted so that the 
incoming signal can be made to operate over the best 
possible part of the transfer characteristic. In this 
manner, the linearity of the output signal can be some¬ 
what regulated, and thus R2 serves as a linearity con¬ 
trol. The linear sawtooth signal output is taken from 
the plate circuit of the tube. Component R4 represents 
the plate load for this tube. 




CHAPTER 10 


THE BASIC OSCILLOSCOPE 
AND ITS MODMCATIONS 


There are in use a great number of different types 
and models of oscilloscopes. All are alike in some re¬ 
spects, but each has something in it or is labeled in a 
manner which makes it different from the others. 
Sometimes it is a technical detail and other times it is 
the selection of the names which identify the controls. 
Nevertheless there must be a common meeting ground 
for all of these instruments. This is the basic oscillo¬ 
scope, a device containing the minimum number of 
essential sections which, when combined, form a unit 
of practical usefulness. The expansion of these sec¬ 
tions and the addition of other special circuits result 
in one or more of the different varieties of more elabo¬ 
rate equipment. 

We will assume no familiarity with the basic oscillo¬ 
scope on the part of the reader. The preceding chapters 
have established some background, but references to 
the device as a whole, as for example in Chapter 1, were 
very general in nature. It disclosed very little of what 
constituted the finished device. Chapters 2 through 9 
treated the theory underlying the various actions which 
occur within the unit, but the correlation of these ac¬ 
tions has yet to be given. It shall be done in the present 
chapter. 

THE BASIC OSCILLOSCOPE 

The basic oscilloscope is not a commercial instru¬ 
ment. It is an ideal device containing the various fea¬ 
tures common, and therefore necessary, to all oscillo¬ 
scopes. The basic oscilloscope is a working device. This 
it must be if we are to show how the sections perform 
and what one can expect to see on the screen under 
different circumstances. But the absence of standardi¬ 
zation of oscilloscope nomenclature makes it impossible 
to give names to the different parts of the basic instru¬ 
ment which will immediately correlate it with any real 
instrument. 

The problem is not in the circuits within the oscillo¬ 
scope cabinet. These are very much alike, in general, in 
all oscilloscopes, and, like radio receivers, differ only 
in minor details. The addition of circuits to expand the 
capabilities of the instrument presents no obstacles to 
the analysis, either. The problem that faces the reader 
is the association of the names of the elements of the 
basic device with their counterparts in the real instru¬ 


ment which one is studying or operating. We shall 
make every effort to aid in such correlation. 

In order to most clearly present the fundamental de¬ 
tails of the commercial oscilloscope, we shall treat the 
basic version as if it were divisible into a number of 
major and minor sections. This treatment will aid in 
associating the elements being discussed here with the 
elements in the device which the reader is studying or 
using. Possible confusion due to the different names 
assigned to these sections in the commercial product 
is, therefore, minimized. All sections of the device are 
not always in use, although some are common to all 
applications. Therefore, the combinations of sections 
must be identified in order to distinguish one arrange¬ 
ment from another in a particular application of the 
instrument. This is particularly pertinent in the choice 
of the switches which arrange the required combination 
of active sections, and also the variable controls which 
are associated with these sections and play a very im¬ 
portant role in the proper operation of the unit. 

Sections of the Basic Oscilloscope 

The basic oscilloscope can be divided into six major 
sections and three minor ones. The distinction between 
the two groups is based on the complexity of the cir¬ 
cuits associated with each, rather than on the contribu¬ 
tion made by each to the end result. It is a breakdown 
of convenience rather than an attempt to indicate the 
relative importance of the various circuits. By a major 
section we mean an assembly of tubes and circuit com¬ 
ponents which perform a broad function; by a minor 
section we mean as few as one or two circuit compo¬ 
nents, as for example, a potentiometer, or perhaps a 
„ tube and a few related components. The breakdown is 
obviously arbitrary and solely for the purpose of en¬ 
abling a certain form of presentation. Once the func¬ 
tions of the sections are understood, the division of 
duties as we describe them can be forgotten on an in¬ 
dividual basis and the instrument can be treated as a 
whole. The selection of the proper controls and 
switches associated with these sections will become 
automatic, for these rather than the sections them¬ 
selves enable the device as a whole to perform its 
duties. These are the switches and the controls that 
correlate the sections. But we must deal with the larger 
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Fig. 10-1. — Block diagram of 
basic oscilloscope. 


segments first for they are all-inclusive; then we can 
subdivide them into their subsections. 

When listed in the order which permits their most 
logical discussion, these nine sections appear as 
follows: 

1. The cathode-ray tube 

2. The beam intensity and focusmg system 

3. The beam-positioning system 

4. The vertical-deflection amplifier 

5. The horizontal-deflection amplifier 

6. The time-base system 

7. The synchronizing system 

8. The intensity-modulation system 

9. The power-supply system. 

All of these, with the exception of the cathode-ray tube, 
are functional names; they indicate, in the most general 
terms, what each system does as a part of the over-all 
action. Physically, all are located within the confines 
of the oscilloscope housing, and are accessible only by 
going inside the cabinet. Electrically, on the other hand, 
they are accessible, in most instances, from the face of 
the cabinet by means of switches and other controls 
which are mounted there. 


When illustrated in block diagram form, these nine 
sections of the basic oscilloscope are as they appear in 
Fig. 10-1. Each block has only one significance at this 
time, namely, the basic function indicated. The full 
meaning of these functions may not be clear yet; they 
will become so as the chapter unfolds. Because of their 
association with signal circuits and with operating volt¬ 
age circuits, the blocks are tied to each other with dif¬ 
ferent kinds of lines. The signal circuits are shown by 
dotted lines and the power-supply circuits are shown 
by solid lines. The arrowheads indicate the direction of 
application of the signals and the operating voltages. 
The absence of continuity between the power-supply 
section and the cathode-ray tube via the intensity, 
focus, and beam-positioning controls is occasioned by 
the desire to simplify the drawing. The single-line sig¬ 
nal paths are possible because of common grounds at all 
points except at the output of the vertical and horizon¬ 
tal amplifiers. This is in contrast with the early ver¬ 
sions of cathode-ray oscilloscopes, the devices pro¬ 
duced during the early 1930's. In those instruments, 
one side of the amplifier output circuit was grounded. 
The practice has not been entirely discontinued and 
some instruments, few though they may be, still employ. 
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such circuits. Every device which has a single-ended 
output in the vertical or horizontal amplifier has one of 
the output terminals at ground potential. 

Before embarking upon the discussion of the func¬ 
tions of the sections, let us call attention to certain very 
significant details concerning the contents of Fig. 10-1. 
Everything of interest inside the device is not evident 
in this drawing, but two items deserve attention. These 
are the two switching arrangements. Because it would 
be premature at the moment to deal with names or 
labels for these elements, let us identify them as the 
switch adjacent to the block labeled SYNC SYSTEM 
and the switch adjacent to the block labeled HORI¬ 
ZONTAL AMPL. 

Each of these switches has three positions. In the 
former, the position INT connects SYNC SYSTEM 
(whatever it may be) to the VERTICAL AMPL; the 
position EXT seems to go nowhere (temporarily 
only), and the position 60'^ seems to connect SYNC 
SYSTEM to the POWER SUPPLY. This latter con¬ 
nection is fairly obvious, being the 60 cps somewhere 
inside the power-supply unit. 

The switch near TIME-BASE OSCILLATOR 
connects HORIZONTAL AMPL to TIME-BASE 
OSCILLATOR when set to INT position, to 
POWER SUPPLY when set to 60--SINE and ap¬ 
parently nowhere when in position EXT. 

We have a definite reason for focusing attention 
upon these two switches. Obviously they involve a 
number of sections, five of them, specifically: the ver¬ 
tical amplifier, the synchronizing system, the power 
supply, the horizontal amplifier, and the time-base 
oscillator. The switches permit various combinations 
of the§e sections. Each of these combinations has a 
definite purpose and the switches are set at specific 
positions in accordance with the intended duties of the 
oscilloscope, thereby setting up the various combina¬ 
tions of sections necessary for the accomplishment of 
the desired results. The reason for pin-pointing the 
switches, which we have already mentioned, but an 
additional and equally important reason, is the fact 
that manufacturers of oscilloscopes have elected to 
assign different labels to these switches, and any at¬ 
tempt at the moment to correlate them with commer¬ 
cial equipment must be made in terms of what they do, 
rather than the names by which they are known. In 
fact, this situation is so aggravated that a separate il¬ 
lustration will be referred to later as the means of cor¬ 
relating the different nomenclatures with the sections 
they signify. But let us first deal with the broad details 
of the sections. 


The Certhode-Roy Tube 

The cathode-ray tube is the display element. By this 
time, we know that the electrical equivalent of the 
phenomenon being studied appears on the screen of the 
tube and additional details of this kind would be super¬ 
fluous. Much remains to be said, however, about the 
trace which api>ears on the screen. The actions of the 
different sections and controls within these sections 
have a profound influence on the character of the 
display. 

In this connection, Fig. 10-1 discloses that the tube 
(the deflection systems) receives signal voltages from 
two sections of the oscilloscope, the vertical and the 
horizontal amplifiers. These signals are carried to the 
deflection plates through the usual conducting wires, 
but sometimes they pass through jumpers which link 
connecting-point terminations of the deflection plates 
and the output systems of the two amplifiers. These are 
shown by the two pairs of small circles located in the 
paths of the amplifier output connections to the deflec¬ 
tion plates. These eight connecting points usually are 
found mounted on a terminal block, or perhaps four on 
each of two blocks, which are accessible at the rear or 
the sides of the oscilloscope cabinet. Sometimes they 
are located inside the cabinet. 

The remaining parts of the cathode-ray tube, that is, 
the heater, control grid, and other elements of the elec¬ 
tron gun, receive their operating voltages from the 
power supply. Among these voltages are those required 
for static positioning of the electron beam, and natu¬ 
rally, the voltages which govern the intensity and the 
focus of the beam. These are the four small blocks 
which arc tied to the power supply and bear arrows 
indicating termination on the appropriate points of the 
cathode-ray tube. Inasmuch as the contributions made 
to intensity of the trace and the focusing of the beam 
by the different elements of the electron gun have been 
descrilied in a previous chapter, we shall refrain from 
further comments concerning the behavior of the elec¬ 
trodes. The visible effect on the trace, however, will be 
discussed shortly. 

The screen of the cathode-ray tube is visible from 
the front of the cabinet, as was shown in numerous 
illustrations in Chapter 1. In connection with the 
screen, we might mention that sometimes a retractable 
light shield surrounds the tube screen and can be pulled 
out of or retracted into the cabinet. Its function is to 
shield the screen of the tube against incident light, thus 
permitting greatest visibility of whatever trace appears 
on the screen. Also, a circular transparent plastic or 
celluloid sheet bearing a number of crossed lines, which 
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is attachable to the face of the tube by means of a num¬ 
ber of spring clips, may be in front of the tube face. 
Since we shall show examples of traces as they appear 
on the screen of the tube, this calibration scale is as¬ 
sumed removed; otherwise the traces illustrated in this 
chapter will not be the same as those seen on the screen. 
When viewed through the crossed-line sheet, the traces 
appear to be broken, although this does not impair the 
ultimate utility of the calibration chart. So much for the 
details concerning the cathode-ray tube. The appear¬ 
ance of the trace will l>e discussed separately. 

The Beam Intensity and Focusing System 

It is advisable to discuss the intensity and the focus¬ 
ing systems together, even though the design of the 
modern-day cathode-ray tube is such that these two 
actions are somewhat independent of each other. But 
even under the best of conditions, a change in one will 
somewhat affect the state of the other. 

When intensity is referred to, it means two things, 
although in the end it still means the visibility of the 
trace when seen on the screen of the tube. Inside the 
tube, it means the electron density of the electron beam. 
The greater this density, the greater will be the bril¬ 
liance of the trace when seen on the screen. Practically 
speaking, it is the latter which deserves our attention, 
and because it also is influenced by another control, we 
must of necessity speak about the result of the focusing 
action at the same time. 

Inasmuch as we have shown in Qiapter 8 that the 
trace is formed by a single dot of light which develops 
at the point of impact of the electron beam on the 
screen, we can explain the actions of variations in in¬ 
tensity and focusing in terms of the appearance of this 
luminous dot. In the main, its luminosity or brilliance 
is a function of the intensity adjustment (control), as 
is its size, but the correctly developed dot is the one 
which is smallest in diameter, being circular in shape, 
and is most brilliant. This cannot be achieved by means 
of the adjustment of intensity only; it also requires cor¬ 
rect focusing or adjustment of the focus control. 

An example of ^ correctly focused dot is shown in 
Fig. 10-2. It is impossible to illustrate intensity, but it 


Fig. 10-2.—Properly focused spot. 



Fig. 10-3.—Spot with halation. 


can be described by saying that the minimum intensity 
consistent with,adequate visibility under the operating 
conditions and proper focus results in the correctly 
proportioned spot dimension as well as in the spot of 
correct brilliance. This comes about as the consequence 
of the fact that increasing the intensity will increase 
the spot dimension with or without correct focusing. 
Another visible condition also accompanies the varia¬ 
tion in intensity, namely, the development of one or 
more secondary rings of light around the primary spot. 
These are known as halos, and their appearance is 
shown in Fig. 10-3. 

The use of the minimum intensity and correct focus¬ 
ing cannot be set down as a rigid rule under all condi¬ 
tions of use; incident light on the face of the cathode- 
ray tube will reduce the visibility and demand that 
greater intensity be used. This may result in a halo even 
when the electron beam is properly focused, but if the 
screen is being viewed under what might be consid¬ 
ered special conditions, that is, from a relatively great 
distance under brightly lighted conditions, the halo 
will tend to disappear from view. At least it will not be 
bothersome to the eye. 

Such operation is not the best as far as tube screen 
life goes, but circumstances alter conditions. It is im¬ 
portant, however, even then, not to use greater inten¬ 
sity than is necessary to achieve the desired visibility; 
moreover, the better the degree of focus, the less will 
be the required electron density in the beam in order to 
achieve greatest brilliance. 


Fig. 10-4.—Unfocused elliptic 
cal spot. 
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Concerning the normal focusing action, the degree 
of focusing has a bearing on the size of the dot of light, 
and on its roundness as well. As a matter of fact, an 
unfocused spot will more than likely be elliptical in 
shape, with its axis either vertical or horizontal, as 
shown in Fig. 10-4. It will have the outline of an egg 
held upright or lying on its side. Neither one is ac¬ 
ceptable, and they must be corrected. With this depar¬ 
ture from roundness there also takes place an expan¬ 
sion in its dimensions. Fig. 10-5 shows an unfocused 
spot whicl) is circular in shape. 


Fig. 10-5.—Unfocused cir¬ 
cular spot. 



Summarizing the functions of the beam intensity and 
focusing systems, we note that they affect both spot 
dimension and brilliance. Applying this to the practical 
application of the tube, we might well comment that 
even under correct conditions, all tubes are not de¬ 
signed to give e(iual-sized traces of the beam at the 
point of impact. While it is true that even in the case 
of the largest spot, it is a very small fraction of an inch 
in diameter, as described in Chapter 2, all cathode-ray 
tubes cannot be adjusted to give the same spot size. 


Fig. 10-6.—Horizontal 
trace with intensity too 
great. 



Another very important point to bear in mind is that 
the static (undeflected) spot brilliance will not neces¬ 
sarily be the correct one when the electron beam is 
deflected and the spot moves across the screen. The 
size and the brilliance of the spot are related to the area 
of the time during which the screen material is excited 
by the electron beam. If the beam is in motion, the 
period of screen excitation is reduced at every point 
where the beam strikes the screen, being least at that 
point in the cycle of the phenomenon where the rate of 
change is greatest. In general, the brilliance of the trace 
will be materially reduced. This means that the inten* 



sity setting must be increased, and each increase in 
intensity will demand a readjustment of the focus. Ex¬ 
cessive intensity under such conditions will result in a 
traveling halo and will tend to make examination of 
the trace more difficult. Purely as a means of convey¬ 
ing an impression. Fig. 10-6 illustrates the appearance 
of a straight-line trace (horizontal deflection) when 
the beam density is too great, and Fig. 10-7 shows such 
a trace when the .spot dimension is correct. The line in 
the former is too broad and would impair analysis of a 
quantity which involved numerous variations in am¬ 
plitude during each cycle. 

Another item of a practical nature relates to the life 
of the screen when an undeflected beam of high density 
(high brilliance) is allowed to remain stationary at 
one point on the screen. It can very rapidly burn the 
screen. This is an irreparable damage, and while it does 
not impair the utility of the other parts of the screen, it 
might tend to cause annoyance when examining a 
trace. So, if the beam is to remain stationary on the 
screen for a prolonged period of time, the intensity 
must be reduced. It is an excellent precautionary meas¬ 
ure. The beam need not be extinguished completely; if 
it is just visible, it will not damage the screen coating. 
High intensity is undesirable also when the beam is in 
motion and is retracing the same path over and over 
again, especially when the tube is displaying a low- 
frequency action. Again we stress that the intensity 
should be the lowest consistent with visibility. High 
intensity when the beam is traversing the same path at 
a rapid rate will not damage the screen, but the lower 
the intensity, the less will be the possibility of damage 
under any circumstances. 

The Beam-PositiDning Syetem 

The duties of these systems are expressed by the 
heading of this paragraph, although several interesting 
details may be given. Reference to Fig. 10-1 discloses 
that the two systems appear in the basic oscilloscope, 
and we might well add here that they are common to 
all such devices regardless of their category. One af¬ 
fords control of the static position of the beam along 
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Fig. 10-8.—Various undeflected spot positions 


the vertical axis of the screen, and the other gives con¬ 
trol of the beam location along the horizontal axis of 
the screen. Reference to the “static position'* should 
not be construed to mean that the controls are ineffec¬ 
tive when the beam is in motion, for, as a matter of fact, 
they not only are very useful then, but the frequency of 
their use in that manner is as great as, if not greater 
than, when the beam is undeflected. 

Since the normal process of deflection of the elec¬ 
tron beam has been established, it is quite in order to 
say that the beam-positioning systems are means 
whereby the two plates of each deflection system are 
subjected to a fixed d-c voltage which establishes a 
deflection field between each pair of plates. These fields 
are the mean values around which the normal a-c sig¬ 
nal-deflection fields vary, much as a signal applied to a 
biased grid will cause that grid to vary in potential 
around the steady bias value. When the signal-deflec¬ 
tion fields are absent, the steady d-c fields locate the 
electron beam relative to the screen surface, according 
to the intensity of the positioning field. This point cor¬ 
responds to the zero-voltage value of the signal-deflec¬ 
tion field, so that by varying the positioning voltage 
field, the trace as a whole can be shifted to any point on 
the screen which suits the purpose of the viewer. 

By means of a positioning voltage applied to the ver¬ 
tical plates, the point of impact of the electron beam on 
the screen may be moved vertically across the screen 
surface, and by means of the positioning voltage ap¬ 
plied to the horizontal-deflection plates, the beam may 
be moved horizoirtally along the screen. While these 
words describe the action in general terms, it might be 
well to remark that this motion may be limited by other 
undesirable conditions within the oscilloscope. This 
should not be taken to indicate a deficiency in the beam¬ 
positioning circuits, but rather as the explanation of 
the performance specification which states the maxi¬ 
mum linear movement of the beam possible by means 
of the positioning systems. Certain circuit designs in¬ 
troduce complications when the beam-positioning con¬ 


trols are advanced beyond certain reasonable limits, 
although the amount of beam displacement normally 
allowed is more than ample for all conventional uses of 
the tube. Strangely enough, these effects are encoun¬ 
tered more frequently in the elaborate versions of the 
oscilloscope than they are in the basic units, but only 
when the stated limits of beam positioning are ex¬ 
ceeded. 

Before concluding the subject of beam-positioning 
systems, we are anxious to emphasize the fact that 
when beam positioning is used when the beam is un- 
deflected, usually it is restricted to the location of the 
spot at the geometric center of the tube. Seldom is the 
location of a trace of an action positioned on the screen 
by moving the undeflected spot; the normal procedure 
is to position the complete trace. In that way, the num¬ 
ber of readjustments necessary for the display of the 
complete wave is kept to a minimum. Although the 
meaning of different static beam positions on the screen 
of a cathode-ray tube has been intimated on a number 
of past occasions, Fig. 10-8 shows several views of the 
cathode-ray-tube screen with the undeflected post vari¬ 
ously positioned. The correct one under conditions of 
static deflection, that is, in the absence of deflection, is 
at the center of the screen. 

The Verticcd-Deflection Amplifier 

The vertical-deflection amplifier, also known as the 
K-axis amplifier, is the path by which the signal being 
studied generally reaches the vertical-deflection plates. 
This qualification is necessary because under certain 
conditions, the vertical amplifier is not used; however, 
for the present, we shall imagine that it is the path for 
the signal. 

Essentially, it is an amplifier or group of amplifiers, 
possessing specific capabilities and beset by the usual 
limitations of amplifiers. It is the means of raising or 
lowering the signal level to that required by the deflec¬ 
tion system for a trace of useful proportions. Physically 
speaking, the entire amplifier is located inside the cabi- 
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net, but its related controls are mounted on the panel 
of the instrument. These are associated with the input 
system of the amplifier, whereas the output connections 
either terminate at a terminal board which also carries 
the connections for the two vertical-deflection plates of 
the cathode-ray tube, where they are linked by means 
of jumpers (as shown in Fig. 10-1), or they are con¬ 
nected directly to the deflection plates inside the oscil¬ 
loscope unit. 

Signal input to the vertical amplifier is accomplished 
in two ways, either through the use of binding posts or 
by means of a connector socket which will accommo¬ 
date the male plug at the end of an input cable which 
allows for a comparatively remote location of the signal 
source. The latter arrangement, however, is not always 
a part of the equipment, whereas binding posts are 
standard in almost all cases, and are the means used in 
the basic oscilloscope. We might mention that in a few 
isolated cases, binding-post connectors are replaced by 
pin-jacks. 

The amplitude of the signal which issues from the 
vertical amplifier is controlled by the vertical-ampli¬ 
fier attenuator and for the vertical gain control which 
is in most cases located at the input of the amplifier and 
determines the magnitude of signal admitted into the 
amplifier proper. This portion of the amplifier is rep¬ 
resented on the front panel of the oscilloscope by 
either one or two controls, depending on the design of 
the input system of the vertical amplifier, or more spe¬ 
cifically depending upon the design of the attenuator 
system. In general, this element appears as a single 
potentiometer, a step voltage divider, operating in con¬ 
junction with a continuously variable potentiometer, 
but in a few examples of the liasic oscilloscope, it con¬ 
sists of'two units. Whichever it may be, the fact re¬ 
mains that it is the means for controlling the signal in¬ 
put to the amplifier, and in that way the signal output 
from the amplifier, the latter being a fixed gain system. 

The input signal attenuator and the vertical ampli¬ 
fier are connected so that the attenuator is not available 
for use without the amplifier; neither is the amplifier 
available for use without the attenuator, although, as 
would be expected, the latter can be adjusted by proper 
setting of the controls so that its presence in the circuits 
has negligible effect. In other words, it does not atten¬ 
uate the signal; this is like any other attenuator system 
used with an amplifier. 

In the light of the normal function of an amplifier, it 
might be well to comment that the vertical amplifier in 
the oscilloscope performs a dual function, or rather the 
attenuator in the amplifier performs these functions. 
Normally an amplifier is required to raise the signal 


level, but sometimes the conditions of operation are 
such that the signal to be fed to the vertical-deflection 
plates for display exceeds the required value; the ver¬ 
tical-amplifier input control is then needed for reducing 
the signal level to the value necessary for the display 
of a trace of suitable proportions. Under the circum¬ 
stances, the vertical amplifier always should be in the 
circuit (if its performance characteristics allow it), 
even if its only purpose is to reduce rather than in¬ 
crease the signal-voltage level. 

As a final comment for the present, we might remark 
that the vertical-amplifier attenuator is a much more 
important device than may appear from the casual 
treatment we have given it. In fact, that part of the 
vertical amplifier is so important and so far-reaching 
in its effects that it receives very special attention later 
in this chapter. Normally in most oscilloscopes of the 
basic variety, the vertical-amplifier attenuator is a 
simple potentiometer type of voltage divider. It is en¬ 
tirely adequate for the investigation of sine-wave i)he- 
nomena and even some nonsinusoidal w^aveforms, al¬ 
though the latter demands more serious consideration 
than the former. As a control of sine-wave signal am¬ 
plitude, the device is simply a signal-level control and 
its frequency characteristics arc of little importance. 
In other kinds of work, however, its frequency effects 
may be serious, sufficient to impair the usefulness of 
the display. Because of this, the units designed for more 
serious research work in the realm of high frequencies 
and pulse techniques make use of a more elaborate at¬ 
tenuator network. This is shown and discussed else¬ 
where in this chapter. 

The vertical amplifier in an oscilloscope is a com¬ 
plete system and must be used as a complete unit. 
Facilities for varying the number of tubes used for 
amplification, or the operating voltages, generally do 
not exist. All the circuits are fixed and remain that way 
during use. At the moment we know of but one excep¬ 
tion to this statement and this only in a very elaborate 
version of the oscilloscope. Whether or not the prac¬ 
tice will become more prevalent in the future, no one 
knows. 

In view of the fixed gain nature of this amplifier and 
the fact that the input signal is varied in level, one can 
readily appreciate the existence of a minimum input 
signal level in order to develop an output signal of 
suitable magnitude. This would correspond to the input 
voltage with zero attenuation. As a rule, this is not 
difficult to secure, but the occasion may arise when it 
is not available, in which event, either an additional 
amplifier is added between the signal source and the 
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input of the oscilloscope amplifier, or the oscilloscope 
cannot be used for the purpose of observing that signal. 

While on the subject of signal voltages at the input 
of the vertical amplifier, it might be well to state that 
each such amplifier bears a rating of the maximum 
voltage which may be applied across the input termi¬ 
nals. This usually refers to the d-c voltage between the 
points to which the input of the amplifier is connected. 
In that way, breakdown of the isolating capacitor used 
at the input of a-c d-c amplifiers is avoided, and d.c. is 
kept from the input tube. In the case of d-c or zero- 
frequency amj)lifiers, a similar rating exists, but this 
time in connection with the ability of the attenuator 
element to withstand the full d-c voltage which is ap¬ 
plied across it. 

Amplifiers which feed the vertical-deflection sys¬ 
tems in oscilloscopes or in other devices which utilize 
cathode-ray tubes differ in many ways. One of these 
differences, namely, the frequency response or band¬ 
width, was discussed in Chapter 1. As far as the basic 
oscilloscope is concerned, the pass-band of the vertical 
amplifier is of little consequence. It has no bearing on 
how the device is employed, but it does influence the 
nature of the work which can be done with it, which is 
an entirely different matter. 

As far as gain in the system is concerned, a variety 
of figures exist, although a fair approach to standardi¬ 
zation is to be found among oscilloscopes intended for 
use in the same field, or instruments which are offered 
within any one price range. This is natural, inasmuch 
as similar applications dictate similar requirements; 
from the economic viewpoint, the same factors of cost 
and profit apply in virtually all manufacturing locali¬ 
ties. In general, however, equipment capabilities in¬ 
crease with sales price if for no other reason than that 
buyers expect more for more money. As a factor deter¬ 
mining cost, frequency bandwidth is very important; 
the greater the bandwidth of an amplifier, generally the 
higher is the cost of the instrument. The reason for this 
will become evident when we describe the means of ob¬ 
taining wide bandwidths. 

Another point of difference is the number of stages 
of amplification. This influences the frequency range 
of the unit, its ov^r-all gain, and also the phase of the 
signal at the output relative to the signal at the input. 
Functionally, the latter condition is not a limiting factor 
in any way, because its only effect is to determine the 
direction of movement of the spot on the screen relative 
to the instantaneous polarity of the signal at the input 
of the amplifier. The only reason for mentioning this 
fact is that an identical signal fed into two oscilloscopes 
of different make may cause the spot to move in oppo¬ 
site directions. 


The Horbsontol-Deflection Ampllfler 

When considered alone, the horizontal-deflection 
amplifier or horizontal amplifier as it is more frequently 
known, or the X amplifier (which is still another name 
for it), should be considered as simply another ampli¬ 
fier. It derives its name from its association with the 
deflection system to which it normally channels signals 
applied to its input. Its output terminals connect di¬ 
rectly to the horizontal-deflection plates, or to a termi¬ 
nal board where a pair of jumpers link the amplifier 
output with the two deflection plates. 

Functionally speaking, it is the channel whereby the 
signal destined for horizontal deflection is either raised 
or decreased in level as required for the development 
of a trace of reasonable proportions on the screen of the 
tube. In this respect, it serves exactly the same pur¬ 
pose as the vertical amplifier. There are other points of 
similarity between the two, as well as points of differ¬ 
ence. 

The treatment of the signal applied to the input of 
the horizontal amplifier is very much like that found in 
the vertical-deflection channel. The signal may be ap¬ 
plied via two binding posts, which are sometimes re¬ 
placed by pin-jacks, or it may be fed to the amplifier 
via internal wiring controlled by a switching arrange¬ 
ment. Either way, the signal is under the control of the 
input attenuator and this element may be a single po¬ 
tentiometer, or it may be a two-section system consist¬ 
ing of a step attenuator and a continuously variable 
resistor. Whichever it is, the fact remains that the 
amplifier proper is a fixed gain system and the attenu¬ 
ator determines how much signal enters the amplifier, 
and, therefore, the magnitude of the signal which leaves 
the amplifier and is applied to the horizontal-deflection 
plates. 

Unlike the vertical amplifier, the input of the hori¬ 
zontal amplifier may be tied in electrically with other 
sections of the oscilloscope, as indicated in Fig. 10-1 
and as will be shown shortly. However, it also is able 
to receive a signal from a source external to the oscillo¬ 
scope, this external signal being applied via the binding 
posts or the pin-jacks. Obviously, every signal ampli¬ 
fied by the horizontal amplifier need not be the time- 
base signal. This is evident in Fig, 10-1 and also from 
the remarks in the last two paragraphs, but it can bear 
repetition because of the very close association be¬ 
tween the horizontal deflection and the time-base volt¬ 
age in oscillography. 

The electrical characteristics which have been de¬ 
scribed in connection with the vertical amplifier find 
their parallel in the horizontal amplifier, for, after all, 
it still is an amplifier, even if its function in the osdllor 
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scope differs from that of the vertical channel. Its 
number of stages is fixed so that its gain is fixed. In 
this respect, we know of no exceptions. So, when used 
as an amplifier for an external signal, minimum signal 
levels exist at its input relative to a trace of proper 
dimensions on the screen of the tube. This time the de¬ 
flection factor of the horizontal-deflection system is the 
determining influence. 

Like the vertical amplifier, the horizontal amplifier 
has definite frequency bandwidth, and this bandwidth 
exerts a great influence on the suitability of the device 
for a signal. It so happens that in the case of the hori¬ 
zontal channel, its bandwidth requirements are not as 
severe as those for the vertical amplifier, but only in 
connection with the amplification of the sawtooth oscil¬ 
lator signal. If as wide a range of signal varieties are to 
be passed through the horizontal amplifier as through 
the vertical amplifier, then the same basic requirements 
apply to both. This is not the case in practice, however, 
except for certain operations, which are, therefore, 
limited in scope if the two amplifiers bear unlike fre¬ 
quency ratings. Because this is the general practice, 
and since the fundamental purpose of the horizontal 
amplifier is the amplification of the sawtooth signal 
from the time-base oscillator, the frequency bandwidth 
rating of the horizontal system usually is less than 
that of its vertical counterpart. This was brought out 
in the general discussion in Chapter 1 but is elaborated 
somewhat here. 

The problem of bandwidth is a major one in oscillo¬ 
scope amplifiers. It stems from the requirements of 
nonsinusoidal-wave amplification. This subject is 
treated in full detail later in this chapter, but for the 
present let it be said that all nonsinusoidal waves do not 
have the same harmonic composition. Therefore, the 
ability of an amplifier to accept and pass such a wave 
and yield a reasonable reproduction of the wave at the 
output is determined by both the fundamental fre¬ 
quency and the number of harmonics of that frequency 
which the amplifier will pass, and, moreover, the num¬ 
ber of harmonics which are considered necessary for 
acceptable reproduction. 

In a few instances, the frequency bandwidth of the 
horizontal amplifier equals tliat.of the vertical ampli¬ 
fier, but, as a general rule, the horizontal amplifier of¬ 
fers coverage at a lower frequency, but at the high end 
falls far short of the vertical amplifier. In the wide¬ 
band oscilloscopes, the ratio between the upper-fre¬ 
quency limits of the two amplifiers may be as low as 
5:1 or they may be as high as 20:1, depending on the 
individual design. In the general run of low-band and 
medium-band units, what we might call the basic ver¬ 


sions, the ratio may be from 1:1 to perhaps 5:1, in all 
cases the larger quantity designating the vertical am¬ 
plifier. 

There is a definite reason for this, and while it may 
be somewhat premature at the moment, we might men¬ 
tion it here. Certainly it will be more understandable 
by the time tlie chapter is completed. The first reason 
is the frequency bandwidth of the time-base oscillator, 
and we might just as well have placed the time-base 
oscillator first in explaining the reason for the reduced 
bandwidth of die horizontal amplifier. To begin with, 
an ideal portrayal of a quantity, taking all things into 
account, requires about three cycles to appear on the 
screen. This means that the time-base oscillator must 
have an output voltage at a frequency about one-third 
that of the lowest frequency which may be passed 
through the vertical amplifier. Sometimes this is true 
and sometimes it is not, the latter being the case when 
two cycles of the quantity under investigation is the 
basis used in design. Whichever it is, it explains why 
the horizontal amplifier extends lower in its frequency 
limit than the vertical amplifier, and immediately es¬ 
tablishes the relationship between the low-frequency 
requirement of the time-base or sweep oscillator and 
the lowest signal frequency acceptable to the vertical 
amplifier. 

At the high end of the horizontal-amplifier pass- 
band, we find a different situation. To explain all of 
this at this time is unfair because it would impose an 
undue burden on the reader since the explanatory text 
is yet to come, but we might make a few brief remarks 
which will at least shed some light on the matter. The 
basis of design for most oscilloscopes is square-wave 
rather than sine-wave reproduction. Any oscilloscope 
which will give a good version of a square wave of a 
certain fundamental frequency will reproduce a wave 
of many time that frequency, usually twenty to perhaps 
fifty times the frequency, depending upon the individ¬ 
ual design. At any rate, the time-base oscillator fre¬ 
quency for the display of a number of cycles of the 
square wave or some other nonsinusoidal wave is de¬ 
termined by the fundamental frequency of that wave 
and not by the highest harmonic components contained 
in that wave. Moreover, the time-base oscillator out¬ 
put is a sawtooth wave and a good reproduction can be 
obtained (as will be shown later) with only seven har¬ 
monics of the fundamental, so that if an oscilloscope is 
described as being capable of displaying a 10,000-cps 
square wave which would call for a 200,000-cps top 
frequency in the vertical-amplifier pass-band, the hori¬ 
zontal amplifier need pass only about (10,000/3) X 7, 
or 22,(XX) cps, in order to properly display that wave, 
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since the time base then would be adjusted to 10,000/3, 
or 3,333 cps. 

If we are to become more severe in our requirements 
and say that a basic oscilloscope is capable of displaying 
a 50,000-cps square wave by having a vertical-amplifier 
pass-band of 1,000,000 cps, the highest frequency to 
be passed by the horizontal amplifier is only 
(1,000,000/3) X 7, or 220,000 cps, if we show three 
cycles of the square wave. 

More elaborate oscilloscopes are designed with the 
idea of attaining better reproduction of a square wave 
than would be obtained when twenty harmonics were 
passed by the vertical amplifier. This is why their ver¬ 
tical amplifiers have such a very wide pass-band. But 
this would not alter the situation we have described 
relative to the requirements of the horizontal amplifier, 
or the time-base oscillator. If their vertical amplifiers 
have a higher top frequency, to accept square waves of 
higher fundamental frequency, the horizontal-amplifier 
bandwidth increases proportionately, in order to ac¬ 
commodate the oscillator frequency, which has been 
increased to give the same three cycles of the wave on 
the screen. 

Obviously, the lower the bottom frequency of the 
horizontal-amplifier pass-band, the better, provided 
that the vertical-amplifier pass-band has a sufficiently 
low frequency limit, which usually is the case. By the 
same token, the higher the upper-frequency limit of the 
horizontal amplifier relative to the highest sawtooth 
frequency available from the time-base oscillator, the 
better. In most general-purpose instruments, this ratio 
is about 3:1, and considering the general run of appli¬ 
cations, it seems adequate, although personally we 
would like to see a higher figure, if only because of the 
usual rating of the time-base oscillator. A high upper 
frequency in the latter and a relatively low upper-fre¬ 
quency limit in the former are not compatible. Here 
are some figures which show the vertical- and horizon¬ 
tal-amplifier bandwidths relative to the frequency 
range of the time-base oscillator in the same instru¬ 
ments. These few cases were selected at random. 


Vertical- 

Amplifier 

Bandwidth 

(cps) 


Horizontal- 
* Amplifier 
Bandwidth 
(cps) 


Time-Base 
Frequency Range 
(cps) 


15-100,000 

2 - 200,000 

10-1,000,000 

5-11,000,000 

2 - 100,000 


15-100,000 

1 - 100,000 

5-250,000 

2-500,000 

2 - 100,000 


8-30,000 

0.5-50,000 

10-30,000 

5-100,000 

3-30,000 


All of the oscilloscopes tabulated above are not basic 
instruments, although four of the six are, but it is 
clearly evident that these devices are designed for cer¬ 
tain purposes. Take, for example, the oscilloscope with 
a horizontal bandwidth of 5-250,000 cps and a time- 
base oscillator frequency range of 10-30,000 cps. If 
we are to show three cycles of a signal on the screen, 
the lowest frequency fed to the vertical amplifier is 
limited to 30 cps, but this is satisfactory to the market 
for which this device is intended, namely, television 
maintenance, for which work a bottom limit of 30 cps 
to the vertical system is adequate. Of course, if a single 
cycle is to be shown, then the bottom limit of the verti¬ 
cal signal frequency is 10 cps. When used alone, the 
vertical and horizontal amplifiers will accept frequen¬ 
cies of 10 and 5 cps, respectively. 

It might also be of interest to comment that the rated 
frequency limits of the vertical and horizontal ampli¬ 
fiers are not the actual limits; each amplifier will accept 
sine waves of low frequency, as is described later in 
this chapter. Relative to the amplification of sine 
waves, the meanings of all of these pass-band limits 
and even the frequency range of the time-base oscil¬ 
lator differ, but we must hold the discussion of those 
meanings in abeyance until later in this chapter, when 
we have described certain operations which permit the 
examination of fewer cycles than are indicated by the 
ratio of the frequency of the time-base oscillator and 
the signal fed into the vertical-deflection plates. 

We might take this occasion to remark that the 
upper limit of the horizontal-amplifier bandwidth will 
have a tremendous influence upon the linearity of the 
sawtooth time-base voltage when its source is adjusted 
to a relatively high frequency. This is covered in de¬ 
tail later in this chapter, but we cannot refrain from 
mentioning at this time that the useful frequency limit 
of the time-base oscillator is determined by the upper 
limit of the horizontal-amplifier bandwidth. A ratio of 
about 7:1 between the upper-frequency limit of the 
horizontal-amplifier bandwidth and the top frequency 
of the time-base oscillator is the smallest that can be 
used, still retaining some semblance of linearity in the 
sawtooth. This is a debatable point, we admit, because 
different individuals have different ideas of what de¬ 
parture from perfect conditions is acceptable. In this 
connection, we might also mention that horizontal- 
amplifier bandwidths invariably are quoted in terms of 
sine-wave amplification, and only occasionally is refer¬ 
ence made to the fundamental frequency limits of saw¬ 
tooth and square waves which may satisfactorily be 
passed through the amplifier. The wide-band oscillo¬ 
scope specifications pay more heed to these require- 
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ments than the medium- or low-band devices. The full 
specifications of almost all oscilloscopes will be found 
in Chapter 22. 

The Time-Bdsa System 

The next major system in the basic oscilloscope is 
the time-base system, also known as the sweep system. 
The latter term is commonly used to identify the origin 
of the horizontal-deflection voltage necessary for the 
production of the pattern which shows changes in am¬ 
plitude of the trace with time — the waveform. In 
view of the detailed attention paid to the time base in 
the preceding chapter, it is unnecessary to dwell at any 
length upon its reasons for being a part of the oscillo¬ 
scope. 

It is, however, imperative to identify clearly the com¬ 
position of the system as a whole. It is generally divis¬ 
ible into two parts. Referring to Fig. 10-1, one of these 
is the time-base oscillator, which is the source of the 
sawtooth voltage that causes the linear movement of 
the spot in the horizontal direction. The other part is 
the sine-wave time base which generally is used for 
alignment purposes rather than waveform observation. 
This time base was not discussed among the linear time 
bases in Chapter 9, but is given attention in Chapter 
13. For the present we can describe it as being simply 
a single-frequency sine-wave voltage. The important 
item to bear in mind is that future references to the 
time-base system include both types of time-base volt¬ 
ages, whereas reference to the time-base or sweep 
oscillator means the sawtooth generator alone. Both 
types are representative of repetitive sweeps, in that 
they repeat the horizontal displacement of the electron 
beam until the action is deliberately stopped. The se¬ 
lection of either kind of time-base voltage, or rather 
the source of either voltage, is another function of one 
of the switches on the panel of the oscilloscope. 

The Time-Base Oscillator (Sawtooth) 

Reference to Fig. 10-1 shows that the time-base os¬ 
cillator is associated with two other sections of the 
oscilloscope, the synchronising system as well as the 
horizontal amplifier. But before we can explain this 
association between the sections, the capabilities of the 
time-base system deserve a few remarks. 

The sawtooth-voltage generator is a variable fre¬ 
quency device with a sawtooth-shaped voltage output. 
Its general range was referred to in the preceding 
table, although it is true that these few examples do not 
give a complete cross-section of the art. But they do 
quote enough fligures to establish that the output is 


variable over a range. The fact that all oscilloscopes do 
not employ identical sweep oscillators also is evident. 
Finally, the lower limit may extend to below 1.0 cycle. 
In this connection, it might be of interest to comment 
that some instruments employ sweep oscillator systems 
which require several seconds of elapsed time for the 
electron beam to complete one excursion across the 
screen. 

There are many different ways in which the saw¬ 
tooth time-base voltage may be used, but for the pres¬ 
ent, we will focus our attention on the basic function 
only, that is, the voltage required for the horizontal 
displacement of the beam to show the waveform of the 
quantity. The path of the sawtooth voltage for such 
operation is from the oscillator to the horizontal ampli¬ 
fier, and then to the horizontal-deflection plates of the 
cathode-ray tube. In some oscilloscopes of other than 
the basic variety, provision is made for feeding the out- 
j)ut of the sawtooth-voltage source to an external cir¬ 
cuit for testing or other purposes. There are two con¬ 
trols that are associated with the time-base or sweep 
oscillator on the basic device (and on most of the others 
as well). Both appear on the front panel. One is a mul¬ 
tiposition switch which selects the frequency band of 
the oscillator. The second is continuously variable 
(usually a potentiometer) and is the means whereby 
the frequency within the range selected is accurately 
adjusted to the exact value required to properly dis¬ 
play the signal fed to the vertical-deflection system. 

Since the calibration of these systems is only approx¬ 
imate, an idea of the frequency of the signal being ex¬ 
amined is valuable in selecting the proper setting of the 
range switch, although it does not require too much 
time to establish the proper conditions of operation 
even when the frequency of the vertical-amplifier sig¬ 
nal is not known. Recognition of the required direction 
of change in the setting of the coarse range switch 
comes easily as a result of familiarity with the patterns 
on the screen. Details of these operations follow later 
in this chapter. 

Sine-Wave Time-Base Voltage 

The sine-wave time-base voltage, on the other hand, 
is a much simpler matter. As we have said before, it is 
a single-frequency signal and it usually is secured from 
the power supply as shown in Fig. 10-1. In the United 
States, this is 60 cps in virtually all instances. A minor 
departure from this value is of little consequence, since 
the conditions of use, as a rule, are such that the signal 
which is being observed also varies at the same rate as 
the sine-wave sweep. In some cases which do not 
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rightfully belong in this discussion, a 120-cps signal 
also is made available as a sine-wave time-base voltage. 
This is dealt with in detail in Chapter 16. 

The Synchronizing System 

This part of the instrument is one of the relatively 
simple assemblies, although its contribution is very im¬ 
portant. It is the means whereby the pattern on the 
screen is made stationary for observation. Studying a 
pattern is out of the question unless it is '‘stopped” for 
easy examination by the eye. Any attempt to follow the 
variations in amplitude of a pattern which is moving is 
virtually impossible, even when its motion is relatively 
slow. 

Although represented by a simple control, usually 
nothing more than a potentiometer type of voltage 
divider (sometimes associated with special amplifiers), 
we nevertheless identify the entire arrangement as a 
system simply because it is associated with a switching 
arrangement which we referred to earlier and which is 
shown in Fig. 10-1. By means of this synchronizing 
arrangement, the sawtooth time-base oscillator may be 
“locked in step” with the frequency of the signal being 
fed to the vertical-deflection plates and the electron 
beam is made to retrace repeatedly the same path on 
the screen. The net result is that the pattern appears 
stationary to the eye. 

The synchronizing process is in itself a simple one, 
being nothing more than the injection of a small 
amount of “control” voltage into the sawtooth time- 
base oscillator circuit, which by this means is made to 
oscillate at a frequency that is either the same as, or an 
integral submultiple of, the control-voltage frequency. 
Since the control voltage is either a small portion of the 
signal being applied to the vertical-deflection system, 
or is an integral multiple of that signal, it can synchro¬ 
nize the time-base oscillator to stay in step with the 
signal being examined. 

Since the behavior of the sawtooth oscillator is de¬ 
termined by the magnitude of the control voltage in¬ 
jected into it, means are provided for varying the am¬ 
plitude of the synclfronizing signal. This is the function 
of the synchronizing control which is located on the 
panel of the oscilloscope. The remainder of the syn¬ 
chronizing system consists of means for securing the 
control voltage from sources other than the vertical 
amplifier, in order to satisfy different conditions of 
oscilloscope use. For example, if the vertical amplifier 
is not being used for any one of a number of reasons, 
the signal to be examined is fed directly into the verti¬ 
cal-deflection system. Synchronization of the sawtooth 


time base may be necessary and, in this event, the syn¬ 
chronizing voltage is secured from the source of the 
vertical signal. This source furnishes a synchronizing 
(control) voltage to the synchronizing amplitude con¬ 
trol, from whence it is fed to the time-base oscillator. 
The purpose of the synchronizing signal amplitude 
control is the same as previously stated, namely, to give 
enough sync voltage to properly control the time-base 
oscillator frequency. 

Still another source of the synchronizing voltage for 
the sawtooth time base is the 60-cps power supply in¬ 
side the oscilloscope. Injecting this voltage into the 
time-base multivibrator will lock that system to any 
desired frequency which is an integral multiple of the 
control voltage, in this case 60 cps. In order for this 
to happen, the frequency setting of the sawtooth oscil¬ 
lator must approximate the multiple frequency. The 
selection of any of the three sources of the synchroniz¬ 
ing voltage is made by means of a switch on the panel. 

It is important not to confuse such 60-cps synchro¬ 
nization with the 60-cps time base. Synchronization is 
the frequency control of a sawtooth voltage; the time 
base remains a voltage of sawtooth shape, and may be 
60 cps, 120 cps, 240 cps, or any other frequency which 
is an integral multiple of 60 cps. At all times the hori¬ 
zontal-deflection field is that developed by a sawtooth 
voltage. On the other hand, the 60-cps time-base volt¬ 
age is fixed in frequency at 60 cps and is sinusoidal in 
.shape. Moreover such a time-base voltage requires no 
synchronization, since it is definitely fixed in frequency. 

The entire subject of synchronization is extremely 
interesting, but we will cover only the high points; a 
more complete discussion of the behavior of the time- 
base oscillator while being synchronized is given in 
Chapter 11. 

The Intensity-Modulation System 

Functionally, the intensity-modulation system, 
sometimes known as the Z-axis system, is a circuit 
through which a signal may be fed either to the control 
grid or to the cathode of the cathode-rJiy tube for the 
purpose of altering the intensity of the trace on the 
screen. This is done by varying the electron density of 
the beam; momentarily increasing the electron density 
increases the brilliance of the trace, while diminishing 
the density makes the trace momentarily disappear 
from the screen. 

Sometimes this is accomplished by feeding the inten¬ 
sity-modulation signal to the cathode-ray tube through 
a very simple circuit, and sometimes (less frequently) 
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through a separate amplifier which is called the Z-axis 
amplifier. 

Intensity modulation may serve many purposes. One 
of these is time calibration of the trace, by which is 
meant a change ip intensity of the trace at definite time 
intervals so that the separation between the altered 
points on the trace can be assigned time values. This 
makes it possible to determine the time duration of a 
wave, or the time lapse between points on the wave. 
This is a very important function in cathode-ray oscil- 
lography, although it is not a frequency application of 
the basic oscilloscope. 

A much more commonplace function of the modula¬ 
tion process is the bl^inking of the sweep retrace. This 
is the pattern which develops on the screen during the 
time that the sweep voltage returns the electron beam 
to its starting point prior to making the next excursion 
across the screen. This will be explained and illus¬ 
trated in detail later; for the present, let it suffice that 
the blankingf action attained through intensity modu¬ 
lation makes the study of waveforms much easier. 

Any type of voltage, provided it has the correct 
polarity, can be used for intensity modulation. By this 
we mean that to increase the intensity of the trace a 
negative voltage is required for the cathode of the 
cathode-ray tube, and a positive voltage is required at 
the control grid. For beam extinction, the reverse 
polarity is required at the designated points. The wave¬ 
shape of the modulation voltage can be almost anything 
from a sine wave to a sharp negative or positive pulse 
or a square wave. The kind of action desired on the 
cathode-ray-tube screen determines the shape of the 
voltage. The shorter the desired intervals of beam 
blanking or intensification, the steei)er must be the 
voltage waveshape which affects the control grid or 
the cathode. 

The blanking frequency is not without its limits. The 
R-C networks in the simple system or in the amplifier 
impose limits on the frequency. In fact, some Z-axis 
amplifiers bear bandwidth ratings which determine the 
range of frequencies that may be used for intensity 
modulation. 

Another item of interest is the voltage requirements. 
In the simpler arrangement, amplifying means are ab¬ 
sent in the oscilloscope. Therefore, the voltage required 
at the intensity-modulation input terminal is equal to 
that needed at the grid-cathode circuit of the cathode- 
ray tube. Determined by the operating conditions in 
the cathode-ray tube, the intensity-modulation voltage 
under such conditions may vary from 30 to perhaps 60 
or 70 volts or more. In the absence of specific informa¬ 
tion, experimental determination is the only means of 


arriving at the correct level. In view of this relatively 
high level, and since the exact amount needed may not 
be conveniently available, an amplitude control at the 
source of the signal is advisable. 

On the other hand, when an amplifier (Z-axis) is 
contained within the oscilloscope, as little as 1 volt at 
the input terminal is sufficient to intensify or blank. 

The Power Supply 

The function of the power supply in the cathode-ray 
oscilloscojK* is .self-explanatory; it furnishes all of the 
operating voltages required by the tubes in the device. 
In the vast majority of instances, the power supply is 
integral to the oscilloscope, but there are exceptions to 
this rule. Several devices, such as the projection oscil¬ 
loscope which requires high voltages, utilize a separate 
and individually housed power supply. Whereas the 
usual design of power supplies is such that their output 
voltages are fixed in value, the separately housed de¬ 
vices give variable values of post acceleration voltage, 
thus affording a simple means for varying the brilliance 
of the trace, to suit different conditions of use. 

A variation in the design of these systems is found in 
the power transformer; the devices intended for do¬ 
mestic use in the United States are designed for opera¬ 
tion at 115-125 volts on 50-60 cps power systems. Oc¬ 
casionally the unit is designed for use on power serv¬ 
ices with frequencies as low as 40 cps, which makes it 
suitable for use in foreign countries w’hich operate 
power systems at this frequency. However, the suit¬ 
ability of the unit is still determined by the voltage 
rating of these services, for in many instances, the 
power systems in foreign nations operate at from 150 
to 230 volts. The conventionally designed 115-125-volt 
transformer is unsuited for such application. The units 
intended for export have a switch located in the pri¬ 
mary system. This device accommodates the trans¬ 
former to the different voltage systems by changing the 
turns ratio in the transformer. So, it is easy to see that 
even the power supply has performance specifications. 

Panel Organization of the Controls 

The next phase of familiarization with the basic os¬ 
cilloscope involves the various controls. Although the 
manufacturers of cathode-ray oscilloscopes have taken 
much license in the assignment of names to the various 
controls which appear on the panel, they have made it 
relatively easy for the uninitiated to use the instru¬ 
ment. It has become an unwritten law to place the con¬ 
trols for the vertical amplifier within a certain zone on 
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the panel surface; the same goes for the horizontal 
amplifier, for the time-base oscillator, and even for the 
different controls of the electron beam. 

Of course, exceptions will be found, but they are not 
cause for concern, because even under the most adverse 
circumstances, some semblance of organization based 
upon the old practice (which w^e hope wdll be contin¬ 
ued) w'ill remain. Where such deviation from standard 
prevails, it involves the fewxT, rather than the greater, 
number of controls. 

The very early organization of controls on the front 
panels of oscilloscopes resembled that shown in Fig. 
10-9. The face of the panel w^as divided into two zones 
by a horizontal line, llie upper one contained the face 
of the cathode-ray tube and the four beam controls: the 
intensity, focus, and vertical and horizontal centering. 
The low'er two-thirds of the panel was divided into 
three zones by vertical lines. The left-hand panel con¬ 
tained the controls wdiich were associated with the ver¬ 
tical amplifier, and which we have labeled the “vertical- 
amplifier control zone.” Some devices had more con¬ 
trols than others, but those which were related to the 
vertical amplifier invariably were located in this area. 

The right-hand panel was the zone where the hori¬ 
zontal-amplifier controls were located. Sometimes they 
were as numerous as the vertical-amplifier controls and 
sometimes they were not. If some other switch was 
located in that zone, it liad some association with the 
horizontal amplifier. To all intents and purposes, the 
identity of the zone was retained. 

The middle panel was the zone where, in general, the 
time-base system and synchronizing controls were to 
be found. These included the means for selecting either 
the sawtooth time-base voltage or the sine-wave time- 
base voltage and for the selection of the correct fre¬ 
quency of the former. 

Definite lines did not indicate the boundaries of the 
control zones, but the impression of such zonal dis- 
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tribution of the controls was almost immediate from 
the first glance at the panel. That this scheme had nu¬ 
merous advantages was easy to see. It made familiari¬ 
zation with the location of the controls easier because 
the association with the internal circuits was definite. 
The association between the location of the controls 
and any desired change in the trace was immediate. 
The grouping of the controls of related character made 
the location of the desired control easier. It even made 
the labeling of the controls easier, permitting the use 
of abridged terms or even single letters to indicate the 
purpose of the control. This was especially true of the 
vertical- and horizontal-amplifier controls, for it al¬ 
lowed the use of such single words as “input** and 
“gain” without any ambiguity, since the location of the 
related control or terminal in a certain zone immedi¬ 
ately declared its purpose in relation to the over-all sys¬ 
tem of which it was a part. 

The general idea has lived on. and the modern de¬ 
vice, especially the basic type, quite frequently follows 
the same plan. As would be exi)ccted, there are excep¬ 
tions. Sometimes these exceptions are motivated by the 
desire to beautify the panel, especially when the num¬ 
ber of controls is insufficient for uniform distribution, 
or when the controls are not of like physical shape and 
a rearrangement is necessary for esthetic purposes. 
Then, too, some devices are quite large, especially the 
more elaborate oscilloscopes, and the great number of 
controls required on the panel does not lend itself to 
such organization. In these cases, the zonal distribu¬ 
tion of controls is maintained as best that it may be. 

As we said before, the basic devices retain some 
form of zonal organization of the controls. As one 
might expect, a manufacturer will try to retain his par¬ 
ticular form of organization on all his equipment. Some 
other manufacturer may have some other idea and he 
will put it in practice on most of the equipment which 
he makes. Fortunately, we do not have as many kinds 
of panel layout as we have manufacturers. All abide by 
the general principle, and if they desire individuality 
in the appearance of their devices, they try to attain it 
with the kind of dials, control knobs, engraving, and 
other auxiliary physical features which they employ. 
The plan shown in Fig. 10-9 is still very popular. A 
modification appears in Fig. 10-10. The difference is 
not very great, only the relocation of the beam-control 
elements so that they are zones with the vertical- and 
horizontal-amplifier controls, respectively. 

Another arrangement of control zoning is shown in 
Fig. 10-11. This is for a panel which is wider than it is 
high. Still other examples of control zoning on the 
panel are shown in Figs. 10-12 and 10-13. Fig. 10-13 is 


a large unit and the panel carries quite a number of 
controls. The panel is divided horizontally into three 
areas and the bottom zone is divided vertically into 
three areas, each area being devoted to the systems 
identified in the illustration. Finally, another method 
of control zoning is shown in Fig. 10-14. This, too, is 
one of the very elaborate oscilloscopes. There are three 
vertical panels. The left panel contains all of the con¬ 
trols which have any bearing on the vertical motion, 
including the positioning of the beam, the vertical am¬ 
plifier, terminals for direct connection to the vertical- 
deflection plates and also the intensity-modulation sys¬ 
tem controls. The right-hand panel contains all the 
corresponding controls for the horizontal motion, and 
the center zone contains all the controls relating to the 
time-base voltage and synchronization. The narrow 
central horizontal panel might be considered the loca¬ 
tion of the beam controls, with the vertical- and hori¬ 
zontal-positioning controls being appropriately located 
within the vertical- and horizontal-deflection control 
zones. 

These few examples of control layout on the panels 
of oscilloscopes are quite representative of those which 
will be found today. Sometimes the organization of 
the controls is indicated by grouping of the controls 
with functional labels which cover a group of individ¬ 
ual, but related, controls. An example of this is shown 
in Fig. 10-15A. Sometimes a title indicating the func¬ 
tional relationship of a group of controls appears on 
the panel, and the identification of the controls under 
that heading or above it is done in the simplest manner, 
because it is felt that the association of ideas will con¬ 
vey the necessary information. This appears in Fig. 
10-15A, for example under the headings of X-AXIS 
and F-AXIS, and also in Fig. 10-15B, where the term 
VERTICAL ATTENUATOR above the step atten¬ 
uator also indicates the purpose of the continuously 
variable potentiometer located directly above it and 
labeled by the single word FINE. The same is true of 
the group of controls related to horizontal deflection, 
where the words HORIZONTAL ATTENUATOR 
above the switch help define the function of the con¬ 
trol directly above it labeled FINE. In this connection, 
we might also mention the label TIME OSCIL¬ 
LATOR above a variable control and a switch which 
apparently selects frequency ranges. The meaning of 
the word FINE above the uncalibrated control knob is 
obvious, but, again, only because of the association of 
ideas. 

All of this leads us to a very important part of the 
study of the controls and their functions. It is the 
nomenclature used with the controls and the labels on 
the face of the oscilloscope. 
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(A) Courtesy Du Mont Labs (B) Courtesy RCA 

Fig. 10-15—Two typical oscilloscopes illustrating the functional grouping of controls. 


Nonumcloture of Controb 

The absence of standardization of nomenclature 
among cathode-ray-oscilloscope manufacturers has 
resulted in the use of a wide variety of names for iden¬ 
tification of the controls, switches, and other compo¬ 
nents. Quite frequently, identical elements are speci¬ 
fied by different names and dissimilar controls by like 
names, on different instruments. At first glance, this 
situation may seem to be quite a problem for the indi¬ 
vidual who is first acquiring a familiarity with cathode- 
ray devices. It is not as bad as it seems. The amount 
of confusion is k^t to a minimum provided that cer¬ 
tain fundamental facts are recognized. The first of 
these is the general plan of panel organization; related 
controls are near each other, or are at least located in 
a group. Second is the use of similar terminology for 
the basic sections of the oscilloscope. When these two 
features are correlated, the general meaning of the 
labels becomes clear. Even the use of two entirely dif¬ 
ferent labels for the same control will not prevent com¬ 
prehension of the function of the control. 


For example, such words as VERTICAL or 
VERT, or single letters such as V, or the mathematical 
expression Y, which denotes the vertical axis when 
applied to oscilloscopes, all have the same meaning. 
The control, switch, or terminals that bear one of these 
labels are immediately associated with the motion of 
the electron beam in the vertical direction. Such mo¬ 
tion may be due to the signal, or it may be due to an 
operating voltage. 

As examples let us consider the following; the 
words VERTICAL or VERT, or V or Y ahead of the 
word POSITIONING or GAIN or INPUT, imme¬ 
diately denote the system in which the labeled control 
or switch or terminal plays its part, and also the func¬ 
tion of the component. Words such as HORIZON¬ 
TAL or HOR, or letters such as H or X, all indicate 
the same thing, the horizontal-deflection channel, and 
the word which follows these prefixes serves as the 
statement of the function of the component. 

The similarity between the vertical channel and the 
horizontal channel is very great, although the exact 
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performance specifications of these channels may not 
be the same. Many components in each perform like 
functions, and consequently bear analogous labels. Y 
GAIN and H GAIN, or VERT POSITION and 
HOR POSITION, or V INPUT and H INPUT are 
examples. 

Operating Control Nomenclature 

An understanding of the distinction between the op¬ 
erating voltage controls and signal controls will be help¬ 
ful in making the panel of the basic oscilloscope more 
readable. This is important in the light of the profusion 
of labels which one may find on the faces of these 
devices. 

Several controls are related to the no-signal condi¬ 
tion of the cathode-ray tube. These controls establish 
the electron beam required for proper viezving or 
proper display. We call these the operating controls. 

The operating controls are the intensity, the focus, 
and the two beam-position controls. All the rest on the 
face of the panel are signal controls, or components 
which are related to the signal in one way or another. 
Having set the operating controls apart from the sig¬ 
nal controls, we are ready to consider the different 
names that are assigned to them. 

Intensity, Focus, and Positioning Control 
Nomenclature 

It would hardly seem possible that names such as 
these, which indicate functions so directly, can be sub¬ 
ject to such variation. Yet this is the case, with one 
exception, the focus control. The remainder often 
appear with different names. Each refers to some form 
of control of the beam by means of operating voltages 
only. We emphasize this point in order to prevent the 
confusion of the intensity control, which determines 
the brilliance of the trace, with intensity modulation, a 
signal control. 

The names associated with the operating controls do 
not differ greatly in general. With the exception of the 
intensity control, there is little chance of misunder¬ 
standing the meaning of the labels. Although a variety 
of words are used to express a function, all are synony¬ 
mous, although the very exacting individual might 
contend that one term more completely describes the 
action than another. The following is a list of the names 
which may be found on oscilloscope panels as identifi¬ 
cations of the four operating controls. 

Control Function Names Assigned 

Beam (Trace) Intensity Intensity 

Brilliance 


Beam Focus Focus 

Position of Beam (Trace) along Vertical Position 
Vertical Axis Vert Position 

Vertical Centering 

Y Position 

Y Centering 

V Centering 

V Position 
Positioning 

Position of Beam (Trace) along Horizontal Position 
Horizontal Axis Hor Position 

Hor Centering 
H Position 
H Centering 
X Position 
X Centering 
Positioning 

These names need little discussion. If any comment 
is justified, it is relative to the use of the word POSI¬ 
TIONING without any reference to direction. This is 
made possible by the placement of the control within 
that zone on the panel where some other reference to 
the axis is made, thus immediately correlating the 
positioning control with its axis. 

Two methods are used in basic oscilloscopes for 
beam positioning. One of these employs a single poten¬ 
tiometer in each of the positioning circuits, and the 
other utilizes a dual potentiometer. These systems are 
shown as (A) and (B) in Fig. 10-16, The simpler of 
the two is shown as circuit (A). By suitable connec¬ 
tion to the power-supply system, a fixed d-c voltage is 
arranged across two potentiometers, R1 and R2, The 
moving arm of potentiometer R1 is connected to one 
of the horizontal plates, and the moving arm of poten¬ 
tiometer R2 is connected to one of the vertical plates. 
The remaining horizontal and vertical plates are 
grounded. Thus the moving arm of each potentiometer 
can apply a variable d-c voltage to each of the deflec¬ 
tion systems, making one plate of each pair positive 
or negative with respect to its associated plate. This 
moves the electron beam in the appropriate direction. 
By varying the settings of the potentiometer arms, the 
static position of the beam is controllable over a sub¬ 
stantial range. The signal, on the other hand, is ap¬ 
plied to each deflection system via the two capacitors 
Cl and C2, Since these are a-c paths, they do not af¬ 
fect the static settings of the positioning fields. When 
a signal is applied, the signal voltages are superim¬ 
posed on the static positioning voltages and produce 
the resultant fields that develop the trace on the screen. 
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Fig. 10-16. — Two beam-positioning systems, (A) unbal¬ 
anced, (B) balanced. 

Such a positioning system varies the potential of one 
plate relative to the other, and will be found used in 
those oscilloscopes which do not utilize push-pull 
amplifiers. 

The second system used in many basic oscilloscopes 
is shown in Fig. 10-16B. In (B) the potentials of both 
of the deflection plates in each pair are varied. Each 
positioning system consists of two potentiometers, 
R1-R2 and R3-R4, respectively. Let us analyze one of 
these. Suppose we select the vertical-deflection sys¬ 
tem. The two potentiometers R1 and R2 are cross- 
connected electrically and mounted on a single shaft 
so that the movable arms are manipulated simultane¬ 
ously. It is important to remember that both arms 
always move in the same direction. 

By virtue of the cross connections of the two resist¬ 
ance elements and the manner in which the d-c voltage 
secured from the power supply is supplied to the two 
potentiometers, the opposite ends of each resistance 
element are positive and negative, respectively. Zero 
voltage prevails at the midpoint of each arm. There¬ 
fore, as the arms are moved in either direction from the 
midpoint, the voltage applied to one of the deflection 
plates will be of some value and one polarity and the 
voltage applied to the other deflection plate will be of 
equal value but of opposite polarity. Thus, when one 
deflection plate is made 20 volts positive, the other is 
made 20 volts negative, and both act on the beam. This 


exemplifies balanced positioning. When the two arms 
are at the midpoint of the resistance elements, zero¬ 
positioning voltage is applied to the two plates and the 
beam occupies the midpoint between the two plates. 
By moving the arm toward the right or toward the left, 
the beam is moved upward or downward. 

The same reasoning applies to the horizontal-posi¬ 
tioning system except that, in this case, the axis of 
beam motion is horizontal, whereas, in the previous 
case, it was vertical, relative to the screen surface. 

The capacitors C1’C2 and C3-C4 are the isolating 
capacitors in the signal input circuits. They prevent 
the d-c voltage on the plates of the output tubes from 
affecting the static potentials of the deflection plates. 
The signal voltage from these sources is superimposed 
on the d-c potentials from the positioning systems. 

Still another positioning system is used in some in¬ 
struments, but since this is found mostly in oscillo¬ 
scopes which contain direct-coupled amplifiers, and 
since these are not representative of the basic variety, 
we shall hold their descriptions in abeyance until later 
in this chapter. 

Vertical-Amplifier Control Nomenclature 

Relative to nomenclature associated with the verti¬ 
cal-deflection amplifier section, we must introduce 
several circuit points which we did not discuss during 
the general discussion of the section functions. In Fig. 
10-17A and B (which is a segment of Fig. 10-1) is 
shown an elaboration of the vertical-deflection ampli¬ 
fier section. The controls usually associated with this 
part of the basic oscilloscope have been added. 

The apparent simplicity of the system shown in (A) 
in comparison with (B) stems from the difference in 
the controls which may be found in two classifications 
of basic devices. We can speak about these now since 
we are delving deeper into the construction of these 
units. In other words, a variety of instruments may be 
representative of the basic variety, yet they need not 
be identical in every respect. Fortunately, certain divid¬ 
ing lines exist between these basic units. 

This is evident from (A) and (B) of Fig. 10-17. In 
the former, the gain control is a simple potentiometer 
type of attenuator Rv and the input to the amplifier is 
via two binding i)osts, which, in some cases, may be 
replaced by two pin-jacks, In (B) of the same figure, 
the amplifier signal attenuator consists of two controls, 
a step attenuator Rb and the continuously variable 
potentiometer Rv- The means of getting the signal into 
the amplifier is via either of two systems, the two bind¬ 
ing posts or a probe connector, the selection of either of 
these two means being made by a two-position switth. 
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Fig. 10-17. — Two methods of vertical gain control; (A) 
using a simple potentiometer and (B) using a step voltage 
divider in combination with a potentiometer. 

We hasten to mention that the use of a dual-section 
input attenuator does not automatically mean that 
probe input as well as binding-post input will be found 
in the instrument. 

As is evident from an examination of (A) and (B) 
of Fig. 10-17, this difference in design of the input 
system of the vertical amplifier has a major effect on 
the number of controls which appear on the panel of 
the instrument, which are related to the vertical ampli¬ 
fier. In addition, as will be seen, this difference in de¬ 
sign has a major effect on the labels selected for the 
identification of the different controls. 

In order to avoid duplication of effort in the listing 
of the control names, we have elected to use the type 
of signal-attenuation system present in the input to the 
vertical amplifier as a dividing line between the two 
kinds of basic devices and the names assigned to the 
controls. An examination of the complete schematic 
wiring diagram of an instrument (such as may be 
found in Chapter 22) will disclose the exact circuits of 
the amplifier input system and indicate whether the 
device is in category (A) or (B). 

It is possible that the general pattern of circuits can 
be determined from an examination of the panel, since 
there is a distinct difference in the number of controls 


associated with the vertical amplifier when the input 
systems to the vertical amplifiers differ. As a matter of 
fact, the presence of calibration on one of the controls 
is a clue to the organization of the gain-control system, 
whether it conforms with (A) or (B) of Fig. 10-17. 

In (A) of Fig. 10-17. three elements are related to 
the vertical amplifier, these being the input binding 
posts, the gain control, and, infrequently, the probe 
connector. The organization of (B) (Fig. 10-17), on 
the otlicr hand. involvc.s five items. These are the input 
binding posts, the probe connector input, the terminals- 
probe selector switch, the step attenuator Rg, and the 
continuously variable control R^, Comparing these 
two, there is very little distinction between the input 
binding posts on each, or in the probe connector input. 
In other words, these might not afford definite identi¬ 
fication of circuit makeup. The terminals-probe se¬ 
lector switch constitutes a clue, however, since it is a 
practice to provide this facility only in units which 
make use of the dual-section gain controls. This is true, 
not because the design of the gain control determines 
what shall be the design of the signal input system, but 
rather l>ecause the class of instrument which employs 
a combination step and continuously variable attenu¬ 
ator usually dictates that the probe input be apart from 
the binding-post or pin-jack input, thereby permitting 
each to be used independently of the other. 

More positive identification of a system which con¬ 
forms with (B) rather than (A) of Fig. 10-17 is the 
markings on the dial or the panel for the step attenu¬ 
ator. Although the labeling of the control is not a sure 
sign that it is a multiposition switch, momentary ma¬ 
nipulation of the knob will confirm the implication of 
the markings. What we mean is that, physically speak¬ 
ing, this is a multiposition switch ; such construction is 
instantly detectable upon manipulation, but even before 
being handled, such calibration as 1,10,100, and 1,000, 
or decimal values such as 0.1, 0.01, and 0.001 in dis¬ 
crete steps is a sign of its purpose as a decade attenua¬ 
tor. The two scales mean the same thing in the final 
analysis. The former type of numbering expresses the 
ratio between the input and output voltages as, for ex¬ 
ample, 1:1,10:1, or 100:1, etc., whereas the other kind 
of scale expresses the output voltage in terms of frac¬ 
tion of the input voltage. Examples of these are unity 
transfer or 1:1, and one-one hundredths of the input 
voltage at position 0.01, etc. 

Before concluding this discussion concerning the 
step attenuator, it would not be out of order to refer to 
another physical variety, although it is not to be found 
among the examples of basic oscilloscopes. We make 
these statements here because they fit the organization 
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of the text well. We are referring to the step attenuator 
which has push-button construction, such as the push 
buttons which are used to select stations on the conven¬ 
tional radio receivers. Such construction is used occa¬ 
sionally to replace the rotary switch. Each of the but¬ 
tons bears the markings which would normally be 
found at the various positions of the rotary switch. The 
fact that physically the switch is of different construc¬ 
tion does not alter its utility, nor does it imply any 
other meanings for the attenuation factors which are 
the lal>els on the buttons. 

A step attenuator of the dual type is never used with¬ 
out the continuously variable potentiometer; the latter 
is necessary if continuous variation of the signal is to 
be attained. As a rule, the range of signal-level control 
available with the continuously variable potentiometer 
is 10:1, which fills in the gaps between steps of the step 
control. The two units acting in concert, therefore, 
afford continuous control of signal level from unity to 
a maximum of 1,000 or 10.000, depending on the indi¬ 
vidual design. An example of a panel bearing a step 
and a continuously variable attenuator control is shown 
in Fig. 10-18A. In this particular instance, calibration 
of the continuously variable control is absent; usually 
some sort of scale markings are available for reference. 
In either case, the usual range of attenuation attained 
with the variable control is 10:1 and this is also the 
case when the graduations on the scale are from 1 to 
100 instead of 1 to 10. Concerning the simple arrange¬ 
ments in (A) of Fig. 10-17 very little need be said. It 
is simply a potentiometer-type gain control, and while 
the scale graduation (if one exists on the panel) may 
be like the calibrated device, it remains simple linear 
attenuation and is not rated at a fixed amount of atten¬ 
uation. A typical control and its scale is shown in Fig. 
10-18B. 



(A) (B) 


After RCA 

Fig. 10-18.—Front panel appearances of vertical gain controls. 

Relative to nomenclature, the organization of Fig. 
10-17A and B introduces possible confusion only 
in connection with the gain controls. There can be no 
mistaking the signal input points, be they binding 
posts, pin-jacks, or the probe-connector. These are 


positive and unmistakable, yet it is possible for the 
completely inexperienced to err simply because of the 
multiplicity of names which may be found assigned to 
the terminals. We shall, therefore, list these names. 

INPUT TERMINAL IDENTIFICATION 

Function Names Assigned 

Feed Signal to V Amplifier Vertical Input 

(Terminals or Pin-jacks) 

V Input 

Y Signal Input 
Input 
Vertical 

Probe Probe 

Select Probe or Terminal Input Terminals — Probe 

The probe input label needs no comment even if it 
is just a single word. The lack of correlation with the 
vertical amplifier is attributable to first, its usual loca¬ 
tion in the zone where the vertical-amplifier controls 
are located, and second, the fact that only the vertical 
amplifier is equipped with probe input. The latter 
status allows it to be placed in any location on the panel, 
whatever position is most advantageous to use. 

As to the input terminals, a slight amount of elabora¬ 
tion is required. Sometimes, although not too often, one 
of these terminals may be marked ‘'High'' and the 
other may be marked G or GND. These last two mark¬ 
ings are quite commonplace. The word “High*' indi¬ 
cates the high side of the circuit, electrically speaking, 
and G or GND indicates that the terminal is at ground 
potential in the circuit fed through the binding posts. 
We might mention that when such markings are miss¬ 
ing from input terminals which are arranged one above 
the other, the upper terminal usually is “High" and 
the lower is ground. When the terminals are side by 
side horizontally and unmarked, the left terminal is 
“High" and the right terminal is ground. 

Concerning the use of the general term INPUT, 
again it is a matter of association of ideas. Being lo¬ 
cated in the zone of vertical-amplifier controls, license 
is taken to omit the direction of deflection. In the case 
of the word VERT adjacent to the input binding posi¬ 
tion without any functional reference, appreciation of 
the purpose of binding posts is necessary, if the in¬ 
structions contained in the manual which accompanies 
the equipment are unavailable. 

The identification of the terminals-probe switch is 
so obvious that further comment is unnecessary* 

The names employed to identify the input signal con¬ 
trols are quite varied. Some are more appropriate than 
others and it is hoped that some day standardization 
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will prevail. Assorting these names in accordance with 
the two input control systems we discussed previously, 
they are as follows: 

SINGLE-ELEMENT CONTROL 
OF SIGNAL INPUT LEVEL 

Control Names Assigned 

Potentiometer Attenuator 

(Fig. 10-17A) Vertical Gain 

Vertical Amplifier 

V Amplifier 

Y Amplitude 
Vert Amplitude 
Gain 

Once more the ability to use a single word such as 
GAIN without any additional reference to the system 
which it serves stems from its location in the vertical- 
amplifier zone on the panel. 


DUAL-ELEMENT CONTROL 
OF SIGNAL INPUT LEVEL 


Control 

Step Voltage Divider Ra 
(Fig. 1017B) 


Names Assigned 
Attenuator 
Vertical Gain 
Vertical Range 
Amp Ratio 
Attenuation 
Signal Atten 
V Sensitivity 


Potentiometer Rv 
(Fig. 10-17B) 


V Vernier 

V Amplitude 
Vert Gain Vernier 

V Gain 

V Gain 

V Calibration 
Gain 


In the light of the varied names which appear in the 
above listing, it would be advantageous if the manu¬ 
facturers of cathode-ray oscilloscopes chose two names 
from this listing and made them standard for these 
controls. Reference to gain as a name for these con¬ 
trols is not strictly correct, whereas reference to am¬ 
plitude IS, so why not assign a name such as ‘‘Ampli¬ 
tude Ratio*' to the step control and simply “Amplitude" 
or “Amplitude Vernier" to the continuously variable 
element. Each of these names could be preceded by the 
letter V or Y to show its channel of operation. 


The zonal distribution of controls has also resulted 
in the occasional omission of any form of identification 
for one or the other of these elements. As obvious as it 
may be to the designer and as familiar as each control 
may eventually become to the constant user, the ab¬ 
sence of identifying labels imposes an unnecessary 
hardship, especially during the early days of familiari¬ 
zation. 

Horizontal-Amplifier Control Nomenclature 

When examining panel elements representative of 
the horizontal-deflection amplifier, we note a distinct 
parallel to the vertical-deflection amplifier. Since both 
are amplifiers with fairly similar duties, such a state is 
not surprising. By and large, the horizontal-amplifier 
controls found on the front panel of any oscilloscope 
consist of the input terminals, one or two controls used 
for setting the level of the input signal, and a multi¬ 
position switch which determines the availability of 
the horizontal amplifier for signals which issue from 
devices external to the oscilloscope and for the selec¬ 
tion of diflFercnt signals from within the instrument. 
This switch is common to all oscilloscopes, regardless 
of the signal-level control arrangements, indicated in 
Fig. 10-19Aand B. 

The names assigned to these controls in our sym¬ 
bolic illustrations arc arbitrary, especially the switch 
wc call the “Signal Input Selector." It so happens that 
the input terminal designations conform with some 
practices, only because such a label is obvious. Rela¬ 
tive to the signal-level controls Rg and Rv, their iden¬ 
tifications bear names which are similar to those given 
their vertical-amplifier counterparts, differing only in 
the first word which associates the elements with the 
horizontal rather than the vertical amplifier. 

The control which deserves the most attention is the 
signal input selector. As indicated in Fig. 10-19, it 
affords a means for connecting the horizontal amplifier 
to the sawtooth time-base oscillator, the 60-cps sine- 
wave time-base voltage source, or some external signal 
source. These respective switch portions are usually 
labeled as shown, namely I NT, 60—, and EXT. Con¬ 
sidering its duties, it is not unreasonable that it bear 
some label which involves the horizontal amplifier and 
also the sweep systems, as for example HOR/SWEEP 
SELECTOR, which happens to be a name that is em¬ 
ployed by several manufacturers. 

Sad to relate, however, the situation is not as simple 
as the above might indicate. The number of contacts on 
this multiportion selector switch is not always limited 
to the three we have illustrated. Quite frequently other 
functions are made part of the duties of the switch. For 
example, the step attenuator R, may be a part of the 
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Fig. 10-19.—A typical signal input selector switch with dif¬ 
ferent attenuation systems in (A) and (B). 

switch. By restricting the attenuation factor to a maxi¬ 
mum of 10, and by designing the time-base systems in 
such a fashion that the continuously variable poten¬ 
tiometer alone can adequately control the signal 
levels from the two time-base voltage sources, the step 
attenuator occupies two tx)rtions of the switch and it 
is in the circuit only when the horizontal amplifier 
receives its signals from some source external to the 
oscilloscope. Arrangements of this type can well de¬ 
mand a label which differs from the first sample we 
stated, since the functions of the switch have been ex¬ 
panded. It might well bear a name which associates it 
with attenuator action, as for example, H SEL-GAIN 
or even such an adequately simple title as HORIZON¬ 
TAL INPUT CONTROL. 

While on the subject of attenuators, we might men¬ 
tion that step attenuators used in the horizontal-ampli¬ 
fier channel do not as a rule duplicate the vertical 
channel, that is, in the number of steps, or the range 
of signal attenuation, but sometimes they are identical, 
including the push-button variety. In most instances, 
the degree of attenuation in the horizontal channel is 
limited to two steps, unity transfer, or 1 ;1, and 10-time 


reduction. This gives rise to the use of a toggle switch 
as the step attenuator in place of a rotary switch. The 
appearance of several horizontal-amplifier input con¬ 
trol switches with and without attenuator positions are 
shown in Fig. 10-20. Relative to these illustrations, it 
might be well to comment that the word external 
(EXT) sometimes is labeled AMP OUT and that the 
word (INT) is sometimes shown as SWEEP. 

It is interesting to note that not only does the nomen¬ 
clature assigned to this horizontal-amplifier input sig¬ 
nal switch differ, but the specific design relative to the 
circuits under control also differs, so much so that it is 
virtually impossible to make broad statements con¬ 
cerning its general appearance on equipment. There 
are almost as many examples of its absence as there are 
examples of its use. Relative to the former arrange¬ 
ment, it does not mean that control of these different 
circuits is lacking (they are available because they are 
necessary), but it does mean that, in some instances, 
the selection of the circuits is divided among a number 
of other switches which are part of other sections. 
These will appear when we deal with the time-base 
oscillator and with the synchronizing sections of the 
basic oscilloscope. 

Any attempt to label these switches is beset by these 
limitations. For this reason, the names which are con¬ 
tained in the list of control identifications are those 
most commonly found on oscilloscope panels. Those 
which w'ould demand a listing in terms of other com¬ 
plete sections have been omitted, because they are re¬ 
ferred to later when the remaining controls on the 
panel are analyzed. Concerning the labeling of the 
panel controls, the order of presentation will be predi¬ 
cated on the fact that when step attenuators are used. 


(A) (B) 



iA) Aft0r Hickok, (B) AfttrBCA, 

(C) Aft^r Du Mpnt Labt., (I>) Af^ Juckim, 

Fi^. 10-20.—Front panel appearances of several horizontal' 
amplifier input control switches. 
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they invariably are part of the horizontal-amplifier in¬ 
put selector switch. Therefore, the continuously vari¬ 
able (potentiometer) gain-control list will encompass 
the names used for this control for both single- and 
dual-section arrangements. 

The input terminals, too, are treated collectively, 
since their names do not change much with equipment 
design. 


H INPUT TERMINAL IDENTIFICATION 


Function 

Feed Signal to H Ampli¬ 
fier 

(Terminals or pin¬ 
jacks) 


Name Assigned 
Horizontal Input 
H Input 
X Signal Input 
X Input 
I Input 
Horizontal 


Relative to additional markings such as HIGH and 
GND wliich may appear adjacent to the individual 
terminals, the comment concerning the vertical ampli¬ 
fier applies. As to the functional labels without refer¬ 
ence to the axis, such as INPUT, the zonal organiza¬ 
tions of the panel develop the necessary associations 
with the related axis. 


when different labels are used for the same thing. We 
have commented on the interchange of whole numbers 
and decimal numbers as indications of attenuation 
levels. The use of either is equally effective. 

At least five different labels are used to indicate the 
position which selects the sawtooth oscillator con¬ 
tained within the oscilloscope. These are: 

1. INT 

2. Sweep 

3. Sawtooth 

4. S. S. Oscillator 

5. Ampin. 

The sine-wave time-base voltage position usually is 
labeled in one of three ways: 

1. Line 

2. Line Frequency 

3. 60- 

and finally, the position which makes the horizontal 
amplifier available for signals originating external to 
the oscilloscope may be found labeled as either 

1. EXT 

2. Amp Out. 

Examples of almost all of these markings will be 
found in Fig. 10-20. 


H AMPLIFIER INPUT SWITCH 
IDENTIFICATIONS 

Function Name Assigned 

Control Signal Input to Hor Gain/Sel 

H Ampliffer Hor Sel/Gain 

Horizontal 
Sync 

H Sync/Sel 
H S)mc/Sweep Sel 

Several names apply to almost identical controls, 
whereas some of the others are appreciably different. 
Now there are the oscilloscopes which do not use any 
labels for this Switch. These simply locate it among the 
horizontal-ampliffer controls in a certain area on the 
panel and let it go at that. This is not as bad as it 
seems because, in the final analysis, the manufacturer’s 
instruction manual for a specific instrument explains 
the functions of each control. 

fibitemfocI-Amplifin’ Sefoctor Switch 
PCaftiba Nommaekitan 

A few words about the nomenclature assigned to the 
position on this switch may be of interest, especially 


Time-Base Control Nomenclature 

The description of the time-base controls used in the 
basic oscilloscope is relatively simple. This does not 
mean that standardization has crept in unnoticed, but 
rather that the use of two controls for the repetitive 
sawtooth sweep has become standard practice because 
of the circuit design. Under the circumstances, there is 
little likelihood of mistaken identity, although, as you 
will soon see, the number of different names which are 
assigned to these controls are not too few. 

While the time-base system in the basic oscilloscope 
may be tied into a number of sections so that other 
section controls also determine the active presence of 
either the sawtooth oscillator or the sine-wave time- 
base voltage source, only the former has its own vari¬ 
able controls. One of these is a multiposition rotary 
switch and the other is a continuously variable element 
of the variable resistance kind. These two controls en¬ 
able the selection of the exact sawtooth voltage fre¬ 
quency necessary for the presentation of the desired 
number of cycles of the signal under investigation on 
the screen of the cathode-ray tube. 

When symbolized schematically as in Fig. 10-21, 
which is an abridged version of the conventional saw¬ 
tooth oscillator, the switch selects the value of capad- 
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Fig. 10-21.—Schematic of a typical sawtooth oscillator show¬ 
ing coarse and fine frequency controls. 

tance which will be charged and discharged during the 
operational cycle. This is the “coarse** control of fre¬ 
quency. The variable resistor R in the same illustration 
determines the rate at which the capacitor selected by 
the switch will be charged. The faster the rate of 
charge (assuming a fixed voltage level at which the 
capacitor will discharge) the higher is the frequency 
generated by the oscillator. This variable resistor is the 
“fine** frequency control. 



(i4) Aftir Du Moni Lubs,, (B) After TeievMon Bguipmeut Corf. 

Fig. 10-22.—^Front panel appearances of sawtooth oscillator 
frequency controls. 


The appearance of these two controls on the panel 
of two typical oscilloscopes is shown in Fig. 10-22A 
and B. The difference between the two is found in the 
frequency calibrations of the switch which determines 


the approximate settings. In (A), each position of the 
switch bears a frequency label and the range of fre¬ 
quencies which may be secured by rotation of the con¬ 
tinuously variable frequency control is that between 
the value indicated for the position at which the switch 
is set and the adjacent one on the lower-frequency side. 
Thus if the switch is set at 900 cps and the next lower 
position is marked 220 cps, the frequencies available 
by manipulation of the continuously variable frequency 
control will be approximately 220 to 900 cps. 

This is shown more clearly in Fig. 10-22B, where 
the calibrations of the frequency-range switch are in 
terms of the frequency range available at the individual 
switch positions. This time, too, the variation in fre¬ 
quency is accomplished by manipulation of the con¬ 
tinuously variable control. Thus if the switch is set at 
the position marked 100-1,000, it means that manipu¬ 
lation of the continuously variable control will adjust 
the time-base oscillator so as to produce any desired 
frequency between 100 and 1,000 cps. The same rea¬ 
soning applies to all of the other switch positions and 
the frequency-range markings which they bear. 

In view of the presence of other kinds of time-base 
voltage sources in oscilloscopes, even though we are 
concerned only with the repetitive sawtooth variety at 
the moment, it would do no harm to comment that the 
controls we have described will be found to apply 
equally well to those oscilloscopes which contain the 
means for triggering the time-base oscillator system 
into operation. This is not commonplace in the devices 
which we consider to be basic in character, but it is an 
appropriate place in the text to mention it, although 
the subject receives separate treatment later in this 
chapter. 

Concerning names assigned to these systems, it is 
interesting to note that the main heading of the system 
as a whole is subject to variations. We have used two 
names in referring to the source of the time displace¬ 
ment signal: the time-base oscillator and the sweep 
oscillator. We might add two other names which have 
enjoyed use, namely “time oscillator** and the single 
word “timing.** The meanings are the same as of the 
other two titles. Actually the first three of these four 
names are in use today. Reference to the system as 
“timing** was employed on oscilloscopes made prior 
to 1940 and we recognize it today only because those 
prewar devices may still be in use. 

As to the controls, the following is the list of names 
which will be encountered on oscilloscope panels. Only 
those which bear some relation to the repetitive saw¬ 
tooth voltage sources are given. 
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TIME-BASE OSCILLATOR CONTROL 
IDENTIFICATIONS 


Function 

Selects Frequency Range 
(Switch in Fig. 10-21) 


Names Assigned 
Steps 

Coarse Frequency 
Frequency Range 
Sweep Range 
Range Switch 
Sweep Frequency 
Range 


Accurate Adjustment of 
Frequency 
(/?inFig. 10-21) 


Sweep Vernier 
Fine Frequency 
Vernier 

Frequency Vernier 

Frequency 

Fine 


Although a variety of names are used, it is clear that 
with a few exceptions, some of which are found in the 
older units only, the choice of titles has been such as to 
pin-point the purpose of the control. The examples 
which are the exceptions are such names as ‘‘steps” 
for the rough approximation of the frequency and 
“frequency” for the accurate adjustment control. These 
could have been selected with greater care. 


essentially that of the elementary time-base oscillator 
to which has been added the capacitor C and the poten¬ 
tiometer R. This series R-C combination is the path of 
the synchronizing voltage (whatever may be its origin) 
into the sawtooth sweep oscillator. The magnitude of 
the “locking” voltage is determined by the position of 
the sliding arm of the potentiometer, so that the control 
is of the continuously variable type. The calibrations 
on such a device are arbitrary and the scale usually is 
graduated in divisions which are numbered from 1 to 
100. The appearance of such a scale is shown in Fig. 
10-24A. 




(A) After Du Mont Labs.^ (B) After Television Equipment Corp. 
Fig. 10-24.—Front panel appearances of synchronizing controls. 


Synchronizing System Control Nomenclature 

As we stated earlier, the synchronizing system is 
very closely related to the time-base oscillator, for it is 
the means of keeping the time-base voltage variations 
in step with the amplitude variations of the signal being 
examined, in that way keeping the signal pattern sta¬ 
tionary .on the screen. In fact, we can go so far as to say 
that the synchronizing system is an adjunct of the 
time-base oscillator circuit, even though the two sys¬ 
tems may be physically located at different points in 
the device. 

When symbolized schematically, the simple synchro¬ 
nizing system appears as in Fig. 10-23. This circuit is 


Another variety of synchronizing system is some¬ 
what more elaborate, although it will be found in basic 
oscilloscopes. It is of interest to us because of the dif¬ 
ference in the calibrations used by the control, which 
we shall show in a moment. When symbolized sche¬ 
matically, the circuit appears like that shown in Fig. 
10-25, where an amplifier stage, or rather a phase- 
splitter stage, exists between the source of the synchro- 
.nizing voltage and the time-base oscillator. It is pos¬ 
sible that additional stages may be found between the 
phase-splitter input and the time-base oscillator, but 
this is unimportant at the moment. The purpose of the 
phase-splitter stage is to make available at its output a 
signal voltage which is either positive or negative rela¬ 
tive to ground, thus determining the instant (relative 


TO SOURCE OF 
8TNC VOLTAGE 



Fig. 10-23.—Scbematic of a simple sync control «ystem. 



Fig. 10-25.—Schematic of*a synchronizing system using a 
phase splitter. 
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to phase) when the sweep voltage will be locked with 
the signal voltage. This is fully explained in Chapter 
11, hence we need discuss only with those points which 
involve our subject^ the control. 

This voltage appears across the center-tap-grounded 
potentiometer R and gives rise to the plus-zero-minus 
form of calibration of the control. The numbers on the 
scale of the control advance upward from each side of 
the 0 at the center, each side representing a polarity 
zone. As the control is advanced, the signal voltage out¬ 
put advances substantially linearly. The appearance of 
such a scale is shown in (B) of Fig. 10-24. The split 
potentiometer also is a continuously variable control, 
but as far as the synchronizing signal is concerned, the 
range of voltage variation for any one polarity of signal 
exists along only one-half of the full arc of rotation of 
the control knob. 




TO VERTICAL 
AMPLIRER FOR 
SYNC SIGNAL 


o WT. „ , 

L. 


^TO WHATEVER^' 
SOURCE SUPPLES • 

r 



TO Vmr 
OSCILLATOR 


I ™ 

SO CPS 
SOURCE 


Fig. 10-26. — Typical sync selector switch including sync 
control. 


Now that we know the two kinds of synchronizing 
systems and that each is represented by a single vari¬ 
able control on the panel, we can examine the organiza¬ 
tion of the synchronizing voltage system, that is, its 
input arrangement. Fig. 10-26 is a slight elaboration 
of Fig. 10-1 in that the origin of the various synchro¬ 
nizing signals is shown, as well as the presence of the 
potentiometer type of control. Concerning the controls 
usually found on ^he panel and labeled relative to the 
synchronizing voltage, there are usually two, the multi¬ 
position switch which selects the origin of the synchro¬ 
nizing voltage and the potentiometer which we have 
described. 

Relative to the selector switch, its action is fairly 
obvious, as are the sources of the synchronizing volt¬ 
age. The latter may issue from the vertical amplifier, 
when it is desired to synchronize the sweep with the 
signal; it may issue from whatever portion of the oscil¬ 


loscope affords the 60-cps supply (usually a filament 
transformer in the power-supply section) when it is 
desired to synchronize the sweep with the 60-cps or 
line supply; or it may issue from any external source 
elected by the user. It is, therefore, evident that the 
operation of the selector switch is independent of the 
variable control; the former precedes the latter, for it 
is necessary to first determine the origin of the synchro¬ 
nizing voltage before adjusting its value for proper 
operation of the sweep system. 

Another point of interest relative to the synchroniz¬ 
ing selector switch is that it must be manipulated in 
conjunction with the switch that determines the signal 
input into the horizontal amplifier. If the latter is set 
so that it feeds the sweep voltage to the horizontal- 
deflection plates for the examination of a signal which 
is supplied to the vertical-deflection plates via the ver¬ 
tical amplifier, the synchronizing voltage should be 
secured from the vertical amplifier, that is, internally. 
Therefore the switch which determines the input to the 
synchronizing system must be set to I NT. The remain¬ 
ing positions of this switch are similarly determined 
by the setting of the horizontal-amplifier input selector. 
We might also comment that, in a few instances, the 
synchronizing voltage selector switch is a part of the 
horizontal-amplifier input selector switch. Finally, in 
place of a rotary switch, the selection of the synchro¬ 
nizing signal source may be made by means of a three- 
position toggle switch. 

The names assigned to these controls vary quite a 
good deal. Below is the listing of the names most com¬ 
monly found on commercial oscilloscopes. 


SYNCHRONIZING SYSTEM CONTROL 
IDENTIFICATIONS 


Function 
Select Synchronizing 
Signal Source 


Names Assigned 
Synchronizing 
S 3 mc Selector 
Sync Signal Selector 
H Sync/Sweep Selector 
Horizontal 


Varies Synchroniziiig Sweep Sync 

Signal Amplitude Sync 

Sync Adjust 

Sync Sipial An^itude 

Sync Lock 

Sync Signal 

Locking 

S]mc An^ilitude 
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Intensity-Modulation System 
Control Nomenclature 

From the viewpoint of controls, the intensity-modu- 
lation system, even when it is identified as a Z-axis 
amplifier, is relatively simple. Having explained the 
basis of the action earlier in this chapter, it need not be 
repeated here, although we can profitably illustrate the 
circuit in elementary form. Two systems need be con¬ 
sidered, although one of these is really so simple that 
it hardly justifies being identified as a system. 


INPUT 

INTENSITY 

MODULATION 

SIGNAL 



Fig. 10-27.—Simple intensity-modulation circuit. 

The simpler of the two versions is shown in Fig. 
10-27. It is an R-C network as shown, and serves as the 
means of injecting a signal into the control-grid cir¬ 
cuit of the cathode-ray tube. The means of feeding the 
signal into the oscilloscope is via one or two terminals, 
usually only one. This terminal is labeled BEAM 
MOD or INTENSITY MOD, there being little choice 
between the two. This terminal is connected to what 
would be the ''high** side of the modulation voltage 
supply circuit; the other leg of the circuit is joined to 
any of the ground terminals on the face of the panel. 
Sometimes the intensity-modulation binding post is 
located on the front of the oscilloscope and sometimes 
it is accessible at the rear, the former being the more 
common arrangement. 

The second arrangement used for intensity modula¬ 
tion involves a simple amplifier between the input ter¬ 
minal and the circuit of the cathode-ray tube. This is 
the Z-axis amplifier. This leads to a change in the label¬ 
ing at the input terminal. Instead of the markings pre¬ 
viously mentioned, the identification may be Z AXIS 
AMPLIFIER. Like the simpler system, the input ter¬ 
minal usually is located on the panel, but occasionally 


it is mounted on a block accessible through the rear of 
the instrument housing. 

The action of the intensity-modulation system is in¬ 
dependent of the remaining portions of the oscillo¬ 
scope. Therefore, control of the circuit is not vested in 
any switches which are tied into the other systems. 
Sometimes, however, a control marked BLANKING 
may be found on the panel. This is in the form of a 
simple switch which either completes the circuit or 
opens the circuit between the sawtooth oscillator and 
the grid-cathode circuit of the cathode-ray tube. When 
the circuit is closed, the negative swing voltage in the 
time-base oscillator (discharge period) is used as a 
negative pulse to extinguish the electron beam during 
the retrace time. When the switch is open, the retrace 
appears on the screen. 

Power-Supply Control Nomenclature 

Panel controls for the power-supply section of the 
oscilloscope are usually conspicuous by their absence. 
Some means for applying the operating voltages must 
exist and it does; it is an on-off switch which some¬ 
times is individual and is located on the panel in the 
form of a toggle switch. In many cases, however, it is 
not visible as an individual switch because the function 
is made part of one of the other controls. In most in¬ 
stances ,it is a part of the control marked INTEN¬ 
SITY. The switch is mounted on the control and is 
activated when the control arm is advanced either to 
the extreme left position, which sets the switch to 
OFF, or if the control is advanced from its extreme 
left-hand position, when the switch is turned on. This 
is indicated by either an audible click, or a change in 
the tension of the control arm. 

The labeling of the switch position is “OFF'* when 
it is a part of another control. When it is individual, it 
bears the words ON-OFF. Sometimes, the power 
switch is labeled POWER and ON-OFF, the selec¬ 
tion of the labeling being, as we have frequently stated, 
a matter of the individual designer's preference. 

Control of the power-supply system is often vested 
in an automatic arrangement which is not visible on 
the panel. It is a safety measure and consists of a pres¬ 
sure-actuated switch which is located inside the cabi¬ 
net, being mounted in such position on the chassis that 
the power is turned on only when the outside housing, 
or the cabinet, is properly in place. This is a safeguard 
against possible shock in the event that the cabinet may 
have been removed and an attempt made to handle the 
components. 
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FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
BASIC OSCILLOSCOPE 

Let us now examine the possible arrangements of 
the different sections shown in Fig. 10-1 and see what 
systems can be derived to perform varied functions. 
The device contains all of the essential sections neces¬ 
sary for very many general applications. It is a general- 
purpose oscilloscope possessing performance capabili¬ 
ties which are established mainly by the performance 
specifications of three major sections, the vertical am¬ 
plifier, the horizontal amplifier, and the time-base 
oscillator. The remaining facilities stem from the 
switching means, as do those capabilities which involve 
the sections we have mentioned. No matter what is the 
intended application, it requires the manipulation of 
the switches and control in order to organize func¬ 
tionally the device to suit the need. These are the details 
we shall discuss in this section. 

In order to show the manipulation of switches and 
controls, especially the former, we must imagine a cer¬ 
tain specific oscilloscope. Obviously it is impossible to 
deal with each specific device, for, as we have shown 
earlier, the labeling may differ, and this would make 
identification almost if not entirely impossible. The 
same is true of the variables of design as encountered 
in the many devices, and the differences in the circuits 
controlled by any one switch. In other words, it leads 
us to only one means of presenting the possible func¬ 
tional organizations, namely, the arbitrary selection of 
a device which can be used as the sample. This is the 
device we have depicted in block form in Fig. 10-1 and 
which we repeat here as Fig. 10-28 simply as a matter 
of convenience. 

It is true that this figure does not afford every vari¬ 
ety of system structure but it is a fairly good compro¬ 
mise. It contains enough to enable us to show very 
many possible combinations of systems, certainly 
enough to create familiarity with the basic elements of 
the cathode-ray oscilloscope. Subsequent discussions 
in this chapter will cover the modifications of the basic 
instrument which remove it from one category and 
place it within another. 

Earlier in this chapter we placed the dot of light on 
the screen of the cathode-ray tube. All future illustra¬ 
tions of the screen with the beam deflected or unde¬ 
flected will be predicated on the assumption that the 
operating controls have httn set so that the electron 
beam is properly focused, the spot on the screen has 
adequate brilliance, and its undefiected location is at 
the center of the screen. 



Fig. 10<28.—Block diagram of the basic oscilloscope. 


Direct Connection to Deflection Plextee 

The simplest organization of the sections in the basic 
oscillobCoj)e is the cathodc-ray tube. This is shown in 
Fig. 10-29A and B. When so employed, it is an indi¬ 
cator, although the phenomena which it may display 
are numerous. As to possible reasons for using the tube 



INPUT TO 

horizontal 

PLATES 



Fig. 10-29.*^Iiiputs to the deflection plat<^s, (A) balanced, 
(B) unbalanced. 
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alone, the following are some of them. Perhaps the 
cathode-ray tube in one device is used as a replacement 
for a defective tube in another, for, as can be seen, no 
restrictions are indicated relative to the source of the 
signals which are applied to the vertical- and horizon¬ 
tal-deflection plates. These signals may originate in the 
vertical and horizontal amplifiers of another oscillo¬ 
scope, or in a device completely foreign to an oscillo¬ 
scope, as, for example, a transmitter. 

Another reason for using the cathode-ray tube in 
this manner is that the frequency of the signals to be 
displayed exceeds the response capabilities of the ver¬ 
tical and horizontal amplifiers. A typical example of 
this is the development of the trapezoidal pattern show¬ 
ing the modulated output of an amplitude-modulated 
transmitter. How this application is accomplished is 
discussed completely in Chapter 18, but several typical 
traces of this kind are shown in Fig, 10-30. Their 
meanings will not be treated here because they receive 
attention later. 

The illustration of the deflection system circuits does 
not indicate any means for controlling the levels of the 
signals applied to the vertical- and horizontal-deflec¬ 
tion plates; it is assumed that the signals are of proper 
level, or that the source contains the level controls. 
Thus if the patterns in Fig. 10-30 represent the carrier 
signal fed into the vertical-deflection plates and the cor¬ 
responding modulating signals fed to the horizontal- 
deflection plates, the levels of the respective signals are 
arranged so that at their origin the final trace has the 
correct dimensions on the screen. 

The deflection elements are shown connected in two 
ways. Fig. 10-29A typifies the modern version, where¬ 
in utmost flexibility is offered. Such an arrangement 
enables the use of either balanced or unbalanced input 
systems. This arrangement permits the application of 
the elements to either grounded or ungrounded 
systems. 

The older version of deflection circuits is shown in 
Fig. 10-29B. Two plates, one from each deflection pair, 
are joined and connected to ground. Consequently, 
only one plate of each system is above ground and the 
arrangement is called unbalanced. Although relative to 
the tube display, both arrangements generally behave 
alike, the circuit of Fig. 10-29B introduces limitations. 
Since the two deflection systems are internally inter¬ 
connected, a ground on one circuit will automatically 
ground the other circuit. This does not matter in some 
applications, but in others it may introduce complica¬ 
tions because the system which feeds the voltages to 
the vertical- and/or horizontal-deflection plates may 



not permit grounding. Due to the ground at the com¬ 
mon junction, even though individual terminals are 
usually provided for each pair of plates, the deflection 
system is restricted to connection between ground and 
some other point, rather than between any two points, 
as is permitted by the system shown in Fig. 10-29A. 

In Fig 10-29B, the junction between the two plates 
is assumed to exist inside the tube. Inasmuch as we are 
speaking about the deflection system without recourse 
to any amplifiers, any form of circuit wiring in the 
oscilloscope proper which ends up in an electrical sys¬ 
tem corresponding to Fig, 10-29B, but in which the 
actual wiring of the deflection plates inside the tube is 
such that they terminate in individual connection ter¬ 
minals, such a tube would be symbolized by Fig. 
10-29A rather than by Fig. 10-29B. The reason for 
this is the fact that when the deflection plates are used 
apart from the remainder of the oscilloscope, contact 
with the plates is made at the individual terminals pro¬ 
vided for that purpose. 

The deflection-plate connection terminals are often 
located on terminal boards accessible through the sides 
or rear of the oscilloscope cabinet. Sometimes they are 
available on the front panel and still other times they 
are pin-jacks accessible through holes in the sides of the 
cabinet. When the terminals are located on a terminal 
board, the jumpers which join the deflection plates to 
the amplifier leads must be removed in order to isolate 
the deflection system from the amplifier. Occasionally 
this operation is obviated by the presence of two se- 
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Fig. 10-31.—Block diagram of the basic oscilloscope arranged 
for direct connection to the deflection plates. 


lector switches on the front panel, by means of which 
isolation of the deflection plates and the amplifier is 
accomplished. 

As to the setting of the switches on our hypothetical 
basic oscilloscope, the block diagram shown in Fig. 
10-31 may be used for reference. Only the active posi¬ 
tion of the respective switches is shown, assuming that 
the switches indicated wdll be set to these positions. In 
this specific case, it is simply a matter of convenience 
to set them as shown, since the cardinal operation is the 
removal of the jumpers from the terminal boards. A 
comparison of Fig. 10-31 with the basic illustration of 
Fig. 10-28 w'ill illustrate just what we mean. 

When signals are fed directly to the deflection plates 
without using the amplifiers, the problem of signal am¬ 
plitude arises. In order that the cathode-ray tube be 
usable in this fashion, certain minimum signal require¬ 
ments exist. First, the signal level must be sufficient to 
give a trace at least 1 inch high and 1 inch wide. This 
is the absolute minimum and is most certainly not a 
convenient size for study purposes; it is entirely too 
small. Of course,’'the dimensions of the screen have a 
great bearing on what is a suitable size; the greater the 
screen dimensions, the larger the image should be. For 
all general purposes, a trace that is 2 to 3 inches high 
and of the same width will be satisfactory. We might 
suggest that a satisfactory image size is approximately 
60 to 70 per cent of the tube-face area. 

Direct connection can be used only when the signal 
voltages applied to the tube amount to at least the 
deflection-factor rating corresponding to a 1-inch de¬ 


flection. Since deflection factor is based on applied d-c 
voltage, a deflection of 1 inch can be attained when the 
peak-to-peak a-c voltage equals the required d-c volt¬ 
age. Thus if the rating is 100 volts d.c. per inch, the 
same over-all dimensioned trace will be obtained with 
an a-c voltage 100 volts peak to peak, or an rms value 
of approximately 35.7 volts. This magnitude of voltage 
is the reasonable minimum and should not be errone¬ 
ously construed as the maximum. 

The Ccrthode-Roy Tube With Ampliflere 

A possible organization of the basic oscilloscope is 
shown in Fig. 10-32. Here, because the frequency of 
the quantity to be examined exceeds the capabilities of 
the vertical amplifier, the signal is fed directly to the 
vertical-deflection plates. It is possible that the signal to 
l^e examined is of such level that it cannot be attenu¬ 
ated properly through the vertical amplifier, or the 
conditions of operation are such that the vertical-am¬ 
plifier input system specifications do not allow it to be 
connected across the source of the signal. Whatever 
the cause may be, the signal is fed directly into the 
vertical-deflection system. 

On the other hand, the horizontal amplifier is used, 
although the time-base oscillator is not. Its frequency 
range may be inadequate or the device may be defec¬ 
tive, so that an external time-base oscillator is used. 
Some of these applications are not very likely, but since 
we are dealing with the subject from the broadest view¬ 
point, we must illustrate the greatest number of sec¬ 
tional organizations possible within the basic oscillo¬ 
scope. 

It is not imperative that the signal applied to the 
horizontal amplifier be a time-base voltage secured 
from an external source; it can be any other signal 
which is to cause the horizontal displacement of the 
beam. Finally, the signal being fed into the vertical- 



Fig. 10-32.—Organization of the basic oscilloscope using the 
horizontal amplifier and direct connection to the ve^cal-deflec- 
tion plates. 
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Fig. 10-33.—Block diagram of the basic oscilloscope corre¬ 
sponding to Fig. 10-32. 

deflection plates may issue from the vertical amplifier 
in some other oscilloscope. In other words, a combina¬ 
tion of two devices are being utilized for a special 
purpose. 

Among the capabilities of the horizontal amplifier 
is the control of the level of the signal being fed into 
the cathode-ray tube via that channel. This is not indi¬ 
cated because the gain control is inherent to the am¬ 
plifier, and it is understood that after the switches have 
been properly set, as shown in Fig. 10-33, the gain 
control will be used as required. An example of a pat¬ 
tern developed under such conditions, as, for example, 
the wave envelope of a high-frequency modulated 
wave, is shown in Fig. 10-34. It is assumed that the 
level of the modulated carrier is sufficient to permit 
direct application to the vertical-deflection plates; the 
time-base voltage is secured from an external source 
and it is assumed that it has been set to the correct fre¬ 



quency relative to the frequency of the modulating 
voltage. This relationship, rather than the carrier fre¬ 
quency versus the sweep frequency, determines the 
number of cycles of the modulated wave which appear 
on the screen. The use of the system shown is unlikely, 
but since we are speaking about possibilities in system 
organization, it is shown. 

Vertical Deflection Only 

Still another arrangement of the basic oscilloscope 
is shown in Fig. 10-35, and the corresponding switch 
positions are shown in Fig. 10-36. Here only the ver¬ 
tical amplifier and the vertical-deflection plates see 
service, and consequently the deflection will be in one 
direction only, vertical. Since the vertical amplifier is 


Fig. 10-35.—Organization 
of the basic oscilloscope 
using the vertical amplifier 
and deflection plates only. 



in the circuit, it determines both the upper- and the 
lower-frequency limits of the signal voltage applied to 
the input. When a signal is applied to the input of the 
vertical amplifier, the trace on the screen takes the form 
of a single straight line running vertically across the 
screen. Its length is determined by the amount of sig¬ 
nal voltage applied to the deflection plates, but since 



Fig. 10-34.—^Wavc envelope of a high-frequency modulated Fig. 10-36.—Block diagram of the basic oscilloscope corre- 

wave. spending to Fig. 10-35. 
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Fig, 10-37. — Oscillograms taken 
with organization as in Fig. 10-35; 
(A) zero setting of the vertical gain 
control, (B) insufficient height of 
the trace, (C) satisfactory height of 
the trace, and (D) excessive height 
of the trace. 


the same signal also exists at the input of the vertical 
amplifier (across the vertical-amplifier gain control), 
where it may be more or less than the amount of volt¬ 
age at the deflection plates, it stands to reason that, in 
the final analysis, the setting of the vertical gain con¬ 
trol will determine the dimension of the trace. 

This might be obvious from all that has been said 
before, but it warrants mention and illustration just 
the same. Oscillograms (A), (B), (C), and (D) in 
Fig. 10-37 indicate the appearance of an a-c voltage 
without time-base deflection for several settings of the 
vertical gain control. These are: zero setting of the 
vertical-gain control (A), insufficient height of the 
trace (B), satisfactory height of the trace (C), and 
excessive height of the trace (D). In (D) the trace 
spreads vertically beyond the limits of the tube screen. 

The previous reference to the normal height of the 
trace means a length which is about 2 inches high on 
a 3-inch screen, and 3.5 to 4 inches high on a 5-inch 
screen; in general, about 60 to 70 per cent of the screen 
diameter. 


We might mention that if the frequency of the volt¬ 
age applied to the vertical-deflection plates is very low, 
say 2 or 3 cycles or less, the trace will not be a fixed 
line; it will “breathe,'" which is what we call the action 
of expansion and contraction of the line. No matter 
where the vertical gain control may be set, it will still 
contract and expand at a rate corresponding to its fre¬ 
quency. The ability to see the action of amplitude 
changes is due to the low frequency. At high frequen¬ 
cies, the change takes place too rapidly, and a complete 
line appears on the screen. 

In view of the contents of Chapter 19, it is of interest 
at this time to comment upon the use of the sectional 
organization shown in Fig. 10-35 for the measurement 
of the peak-to-peak values of signal voltage. This par¬ 
ticular application is not an important one because 
many similar measurements can be made more con¬ 
veniently with simpler equipment, certainly with equip¬ 
ment which will not load down the source of the voltage 
as much as a cathode-ray oscilloscope might. We are 
referring to the high-impedance vacuum-tube volt-^ 
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meter. However, it is becoming common practice in the 
more elaborate oscilloscopes to provide for signal-level 
measurements as a convenience while making other 
determinations, thus obviating the necessity for using 
supplementary equipment. This is especially significant 
since such measurements may be made while observing 
the waveform of the signal being investigated, or any 
portion of the signal. 

The above is not evident in Fig. 10-37 since the time- 
base dimension is absent, but the idea can be gathered 
from the statement that since the full length of the trace 
represents the peak-to-peak value, half the trace height 
is the peak value of one alternation, and if the length 
of the trace each side of the undeflected position of the 
spot is converted into voltage, any fraction of that 
dimension can likewise be converted into voltage on a 
proportional basis. Devices for just such measurements 
are available as supplementary apparatus for oscillo¬ 
graphic use. In fact, tliey are to be found as parts of 
complete oscilloscopes. (They are known as cali¬ 
brators. See Chapters 14 and 19.) 


Frequency Comparison 

A very commonplace arrangement of the sections of 
an oscilloscope is show'n in Fig. 10-38. The vertical and 
horizontal amplifiers are present but no time-base 
source. This arrangement is identified at the head of 
this paragraph as being suitable for frequency meas¬ 
urements or frequency comparison. This is true, but it 
also is suitable for any other operation which demands 
the use of only the vertical and horizontal amplifiers 
from among the units within the device. Visual align¬ 
ment is one of these when the horizontal sweep signal 
is supplied by the sweep generator. The switch posi¬ 
tions are shown in Fig. 10-39. 

Obviously the frequencies applied to the vertical and 
horizontal deflections must be within the response of 
the two amplifying systems. While it is customary to 
think about sine waves when making frequency com¬ 
parisons, nonsinusoidal waves may be used. 



HOR. 

INPUT 


Fiff. 10-38.—Organization of the basic oscilloscope using both 
horizontal and vertical amplifiers. 



Fig 10-39.—Block diagram of the basic oscilloscope corre¬ 
sponding to Fig. 10-38. 


Chapter 12 is an elaborate presentation of applica¬ 
tions which would use the oscilloscope organization 
illustrated in Fig. 10-38 and that chapter also contains 
very many illustrations depicting phase and frequency 
measurements. In order that we remain consistent with 
what has gone before, Fig. 10-40 shows six patterns 
resulting from the combination of different types of 



o 




,o 

^ V 







Fig. 10-40.—Six oscillograms taken using the arrangement 
of Fig. 10-38; in each case A is the resultant, B is the sha]^ 
and relative amplitude of the wave fed into the vertical ampli¬ 
fier, and C is the wave fed into the horizontal amplifier. 
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waves feci to the vertical and horizontal amplifiers or¬ 
ganized as indicated. In each case A is the resultant, 
B is the shape and relative amplitude of the wave fed 
into the vertical amplifier, and C is the wave fed into 
the horizontal amplifier. The explanations for these 
patterns and many more, simple as well as complex, 
are given in Chapter 12. 

Horisontal Doflectioix Only 

Two possible organizations of the sections of the 
basic oscilloscope are shown in Fig. 10-41A and 
10-41B. These have little value in oscillography, other 
than as a means of familiarization with the operation 
of horizontal deflection due to the sawtooth time-base 
oscillator or the sine-wave time-base voltages. It is 
shown specifically for that purpose. Examination of 



HORIZONTAL 

AMPLIFIER 


SYNC 

SYSTEM 


TIME*BASE 



OSCILLATOR 


(SAWTOOTH) 



(A) 



HORIZONTAL 

AMPLIFIER 


60 Or 

TIME BASE,^_ 

(B) 

Fig. 10-41.—Possible organizations of the basic oscilloscope; 
in (A) the blocks are arranged for internal synchronization, 
and in (B) they are arranged for 60-cps synchronization. 




Fig. 10-42.—Block diagrams of the basic oscilloscope corre¬ 
sponding, respectively, to the organizations of Fig. 10-41. 

the block diagrams discloses that the vertical-deflec¬ 
tion plates receive no voltage, whereas the horizontal- 
deflection plates may receive a voltage from cither the 
sawtooth time-base oscillator or from the sine-wave 
time-base source through the horizontal amplifier. The 
choice of either kind of signal input to the horizontal 
amplifier is made by means of the horizontal amplifier 
input selector switch as shown in Fig. 10-42A and B| 
respectively. 
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Fig. 10-43.-~psdllograms dem¬ 
onstrating various conditions of 
horizontal gain without any ver¬ 
tical input; (A) shows zero setting 
of the gain control, (B) shows in- 
sufheient amplitude, (C) is the cor¬ 
rect amplitude, and (D) shows ex¬ 
cessive horizontal amplitude. 



In the absence of the vertical deflection, the signal 
voltage applied to the horizontal-deflection plates ap¬ 
pears on the screen as a horizontal trace. As in the case 
of the vertical amplifier (Fig 10-v35), the magnitude 
of this trace is determined by the amount of signal volt¬ 
age applied to the horizontal-deflection plates, and, 
again as in the case of the vertical-deflection plates, the 
horizontal-deflection voltages appear originally at the 
input of the horizontal amplifier. Consequently, the 
setting of the horizontal-amplifier gain control deter¬ 
mines the magnitude of horizontal deflection and can 
vary it from zero to the value required to spread it be¬ 
yond the limits of the screen. This is shown in Fig. 
10-43 as (A), (B), (C), and (D) where (A) corre¬ 
sponds to the zero setting of the horizontal gain con¬ 
trol, (B) is insufficient amplitude, (C) is correct am¬ 
plitude (60 to 70 per cent of the screen diameter), and 
(D) is excessive horizontal amplitude because the hori¬ 
zontal gain control is advanced too far and the trace 
extends beyond the limits of the screen. 

Which of the time-base sources is being used for the 
development of the traces in Fig. 10-43 is immaterial, 


since both will look alike. While the character of these 
voltages is different, one cannot be distinguished from 
the other because the vertical displacement necessary 
to show amplitude variations is lacking. All kinds of 
a-c voltage would look alike under such circumstances, 
appearing as a single line trace with a length deter¬ 
mined by the value of signal voltage fed into the hori¬ 
zontal gain control, the setting of this control, and the 
gain of the amplifier. The exception to the appearance 
of the trace is the very-low-frequency sawtooth volt¬ 
age. If the frequency is one or two cycles, the trace will 
be a dot which will be in motion, but if the frequency is 
higher, the trace will be a complete line. Varying the 
horizontal gain control when the trace is a discrete dot 
of light advancing across the screen will determine the 
length of its path. 

WAVEFORM PRESENTATION 

The organization of the sections of the basic oscillo¬ 
scope for the examination of waveforms, or for the ex¬ 
amination of actions which have been converted into 
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Fig. 10-44.—Organization of the basic oscilloscope for the 
display of waveforms. 

equivalent voltages, is shown in Fig. 10-44. This is the 
most prominent application of the oscilloscope. For 
such determinations, the cathode-ray oscilloscope is 
beyond comparison with any other instrument. How¬ 
ever, since we are dealing with a basic example of the 
device, we are forced to restrict the extent of the appli¬ 
cation to those functions which are within the capa¬ 
bilities of this category of instruments. This simply 
means that we shall not deal with the display of non¬ 
recurrent, short-duration pulses which require trig¬ 
gered sweeps. Instead, we shall devote our attention to 
those quantities that can be displayed by the conven¬ 
tional repetitive sweep, the sawtooth kind first, then the 
sine-wave variety. The more elaborate versions will be 
treated separately later in this chapter, when we ana¬ 
lyze the manner in which the basic oscilloscope is modi¬ 
fied so as to become a more elaborate instrument. 

The significant additions to the block diagrams 
shown so far are the time-base oscillator and the syn¬ 
chronizing system. These two are required if the volt¬ 
age applied to the vertical amplifier is to be shown 
relative to time. The switch positions for examination 
of a wave using the sawtooth sweep are shown in Fig. 
10-45. 

In order that we advance in a logical manner, it will 
be necessary at this time to refer back to Chapter 9 for 
just a brief moment. That chapter explained the man¬ 
ner in which the iSme-base voltage deflection, acting in 
conjunction with the deflection due to the vertical volt¬ 
age, resulted in a trace which depicted amplitude vari¬ 
ations versus time. We illustrate this in Fig. 10-44 by 
a sine-wave voltage at the input of the vertical ampli¬ 
fier, a sawtooth voltage at the output of the time-tase 
oscillator, and the final sine-wave picture on the screen 
of the tube. 

At this point, let us digress for a moment in the chain 
of events and make a few comments concerning the 


relationship between the frequency of the signal under 
observation and the frequency setting of the time-base 
oscillator. As a beginning, let us recall that the usual 
arrangement for the selection of the frequency of the 
latter is in the form of two variable controls. The multi¬ 
position switch control selects the frequency range; the 
continuously variable control affords ‘‘fine'’ tuning of 
the oscillator system so that the precise frequency nec¬ 
essary for displaying a clear, easily readable trace is 
attained. Tlie frequency of the time base relative to the 
frequency of the signal fed into the vertical amplifier 
determines how many cycles of the quantity being 
examined will appear on the screen. 

Asa general rule, the frequency calibrations of the 
time-base oscillators are rough; they approximate the 
panel markings but cannot be preset with accuracy for 
calibration purposes. This does not indicate faulty de¬ 
sign, for, after all, the device may be a free-running 
multivibrator until it is locked at a specific frequency 
by the synchronizing signal. This signal tends to vary 
the frequency of the sweep oscillator, and, therefore, 
prevents any attempt to use the frequency markings on 
the panel for precise calibration or frequency determi¬ 
nation. At best, these units bear tolerance limits and 
this too tends to aggravate the situation. We are speak¬ 
ing about the general-purpose devices typified by the 
basic oscilloscope, although we can go so far as to say 
that only a special category of devices affords sweep 
frequencies which approach a high order of accuracy. 
In the final analysis, great accuracy in calibration of 
the general-purpose sweep-voltage source is not essen¬ 
tial because each application demands individual ad¬ 
justments so as to place the desired trace on the screen. 
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Such adjustments must, however, be correct and are 
attained best by careful attention to the frequency set¬ 
ting of the sweep oscillator with minimum synchroniz¬ 
ing voltage. The adverse effects of excessive synchro¬ 
nizing voltage can be as great as insufficient synchro¬ 
nization. 

Relcxtionahip Between Sweep and 
Signal Frequencies 

Speaking in generalities, with more elaborate ex¬ 
planations to follow, the relationship between the fre¬ 
quency of the signal being applied to the vertical- 
deflection plates and the frequency of the time base 
determines the number of cycles of the signal which 
will appear on the screen. In all cases of waveform dis¬ 
play, the frequency of the sweep voltage is either less 
than that of the signal, or equal to that of the signal, 
but never higher than that of the signal. If the sweep 
frequency is higher than the signal frequency, only 
portions of the signal cycle will appear on the screen 
and the interpretation is.extremely difficult. 

As to w^hat should be the correct frequency status 
between these two signals, it is a matter of individual 
choice, although certain conditions inherent in oscillo¬ 
scopes dictate a certain treatment. This is the appear¬ 
ance of at least 2 cycles of the signal wave and prefer¬ 
ably 3. The reasons for this will be shown soon. 

The suggestion to display 3 cycles of the signal being 
examined is not a rigid rule; it can be more or less, to 
suit the viewer. In fact, sometimes the design of the 
time-base oscillator prevents this. For example, if the 
frequency of the signal to be examined is 10 cycles, the 
sawtooth oscillator must have a low limit of 3 cycles in 
order to display 3 cycles on the screen, which, in turn, 
means that the horizontal amplifier must pass a 3-cycle 
fundamental sawtooth voltage, and the vertical ampli¬ 
fier must pass a 10-cycle signal. The same controlling 
factors would apply for whatever may be the signal 
frequency. At the high end, the usual controlling factor 
is the upper-frequency limit of the sweep oscillator. If 
a 600-kc wave is to be examined with a sawtooth sweep 
rated at a top frequency of 30 kc, 20 cycles of the signal 
will be the fewest capable of display. This is too many, 
even if it is possible to spread the horizontal deflection 
so that only a part of the entire display appears on the 
screen. 

Several examples of the manner in which the ratio 
between the time-base oscillator and signal frequencies 
determines the number of cycles that appear on the 
screen might aid comprehension. Consider the fol¬ 
lowing: 


Sweep 

Frequency 

(cycles) 

Signal 
Frequency 
( cycles) 

Number of 
Cycles 
on screen 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

3 

9 

3 

11 

22 

2 

150 

300 

2 

2,400 

7,200 

3 

10,000 

30,000 

3 

10,000 

100,000 

10 


These are random examples and, in every case, the 
frequency of the sweep is below the frequency of the 
signal. Pictorially, some of these appear in (A), (B), 
(C), and (D) of Fig. 10-46. The greater the ratio 
between the signal and the sweep frequency, the 
greater will be the number of cycles on the screen. This 
figure shows a sample of a single-cycle trace (A), 
multiple-cycle traces (B) and (C), and in (D) a trace 
which is nothing more than a rectangle of light be¬ 
cause the individual cycles blend into each other due 
to the extremely high ratio. From all of this it is pos¬ 
sible, generally, to conclude that a trace with more 
than 5 or 6 cycles contains too many cycles. 

Referring once more to the tabulation of frequencies, 
these are by no means the specific frequencies to which 
the time-base oscillator and the signal sources are lim¬ 
ited. Since the time-base oscillator is continuously 
variable in frequency, its setting is determined by the 
constants arranged by the position of its controls. In 
like fashion the frequencies, which can be accepted by 
the vertical amplifier, cover a range and any frequency 
within this range may be applied to the input of the 
vertical system. 



Fig. 10-46.—^Illustrating various sweep-to-signal frequency 
ratios. 
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Integrcd and Fractional Sweep-Signal 
Frequency Rottoe 

Now, it is important to understand that some form 
of pattern will exist upon the screen for all ratios be¬ 
tween the sweep frequency and the frequency of the 
wave to be examined. However, the nature of these 
patterns is too complicated to be of any value and, as a 
general rule, the patterns are moving. To establish the 
waveshape of the voltage applied to the vertical-deflec¬ 
tion plates, it is necessary that the pattern appearing 
upon the screen be the simplest to show the waveshape. 
Such a pattern is established when the relation between 
the signal and sweep frequencies is a simple integral 
ratio, not a fractional ratio. When the former ratio 
exists, such as 1:1, 2:1, 3:1, 4:1, 5:1, etc., and the 
lower frequency is that of the sweep circuit, the maze 
of lines moving across the screen will develop into a 
simple waveform. Whether or not this wave will be 
sinusoidal or distorted depends upon a number of fac¬ 
tors, which need not be discussed at this time. At any 
rate, the pattern desired is that which has a single line 
waveform of one or more cycles. 



Fig. 10-47.-<-Three stages in the synchronization process. 


The greater the ratio between the sweep frequency 
and the frequency of the voltage under observation, the 
greater is the number of lines which appear in the pat¬ 
tern during the time that the fractional ratio exists be¬ 
tween the two frequencies. However, as the sweep fre¬ 
quency is changed and approaches that value which 
provides the simple integral ratio, the number of lines 
in the pattern becomes less and less, until a single line 
waveform pattern appears. This adjustment is reached 
by manipulating the fine frequency control. This is 
shown in three stages in Fig. 10-47. 

Keeping the Pattern Stationary 
(The Synchronizing Control) 

Using the time-base oscillator properly is very im¬ 
portant to the fulfillment of the purpose of the oscillo¬ 
scope. As individual as this section may seem in func¬ 
tion, nevertheless, it is very closely associated with the 
synchronizing system or control. Proper selection of 
the time-base frequency relative to the signal frequency 
can result in a stationary pattern, but, due to unavoid¬ 
able minor variations in operating voltages, the time- 
base oscillator will not remain constant in frequency. 
Instead it may require repeated readjustment, so that 
the pattern will remain stationary long enough for 
study. 

The electrical conditions, created in the time-base 
oscillator when the synchronizing signal is injected, 
arc explained thoroughly in Chapter 11, but in the 
meantime we can discuss the effects. One of these is 
constancy of frequency as long as the synchronizing 
signal is being applied; the other, and equally impor¬ 
tant, is that the synchronizing signal is capable of 
changing the frequency of the oscillator so that it will 
keep in step, if for some reason some variation in fre¬ 
quency would be occasioned by some other related 
change in operating conditions. A third and equally 
important characteristic is that the amount of synchro¬ 
nising voltage injected into the multivibrator deter¬ 
mines the behavior of that oscillator, and in that way 
the shape of the pattern. 

Variables in Warefonn Display 

The content of the previous paragraph involves so 
many operating variables that this is an excellent point 
in the text to introduce a number of operating features 
which will demonstrate the application of the oscillo¬ 
scope to waveform display, and, in general, describe 
the manner of handling the different controls located 
on the panel of the basic device. Just as a reminder, the 
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time-base voltage is of sawtooth character until a 
change is stated. 

Let us now assume the following set of conditions. 
The intensity, focus, and positioning controls are set 
so that the correct dot of light appears at the center of 
the screen. Then: 

1. An audio signal source is connected to the input 
terminals of the vertical amplifier. The generator is 
placed into operation so that a signal of reasonable 
strength is available at its output terminals. 

2. The vertical-amplifier gain control is advanced to 
about one-third its full range. 

3. The HOR-INPUT selector switch is set at INT 
as indicated in Fig. 10-45. 

4. The SYNC SELECTOR switch is set to INT 
as indicated in Fig. 10-45. 

5. The SYNC control is set slightly beyond its 0 
setting (or just in the 4- or — zones indicated) on the 
panel. 

6. The rough frequency control of the sweep oscil¬ 
lator is set to that position which approximates 750 cps. 

7. The horizontal-amplifier gain control is advanced 
just slightly beyond its minimum setting. 


8. The fine frequency control of the sweep oscillator 
is then adjusted slowly until a single line pattern like 
that shown in Fig. 10-48A appears on the screen. 



Fig. 10-48.—Illustrating the improvement in the pattern as a 
result of increasing the sweep amplitude. 


9. A slight readjustment of the synchronizing con¬ 
trol and the fine frequency control will result in a sta¬ 
tionary pattern. (This is a single cycle of the signal 
applied to the vertical amplifier.) 

10. A slight advance of the intensity control may be 
necessary in order to develop the satisfactory bright¬ 
ness of the trace since the motion of the electron beam 
reduces the time of screen excitation. 

Obviously, the representation of the single cycle is 
not the most perfect-looking wave. There are several 
reasons why a symmetrical wave is not upon the screen. 
Although wc do not know the characteristics of the 
signal available from the signal generator, we assume 


it to be a sine wave and the trace on the screen cer¬ 
tainly does not look like an acceptable version. There 
are several possible reasons for this, all of which are 
related to the adjustments and operation of the oscillo¬ 
scope. This should not be taken to mean that every 
trace, which is not a good version of whatever may be 
the kind of voltage being examined, is a sign of im¬ 
proper operation of the oscilloscope. It happens to be 
so in this example, the conditions of which have been 
delilxirately chosen so as to illustrate several points. 
Once the proper method of setting up a trace on the 
screen lias been learned, the proper and improper con¬ 
ditions of operation will be understood. 

Returning to the reasons for the appearance of the 
trace on the screen (Fig. 10-48A), one of these is in¬ 
sufficient horizontal deflection; the horizontal-ampli¬ 
fier gain control is not advanced sufficiently relative to 
the amount of vertical deflection. A second reason is 
that the absence of absolute linearity in the sweep volt¬ 
age tends to distort a single cycle. The third reason also 
is related to the sweep voltage. The distortion is partly 
due to the portion of the signal cycle occupied by the 
retrace or flyback time of the sweep voltage. Since this 
never can be sufficiently rapid so as to occupy zero 
time, it must cut off a portion of the cycle in the display. 

With a single cycle on the screen, we can perform 
several experiments. The first of these would be de¬ 
scribed as “increasing the sweep amplitude.*^ This is 
done by advancing the horizontal gain control some¬ 
what, and this produces the trace shown in Fig. 
10-48B. Actually, we have increased the level of the 
time-base voltage at the deflection plates, but not by 
increasing the sweep oscillator output; that remains 
fixed, for the output from the time-base generator is 
constant in level at each of the frequency settings. The 
output may not be the same over the entire range of 
the oscillator, but it is substantially constant over a 
given part of the range, tending to fall at the high fre¬ 
quencies. However, at any one frequency, any increase 
or decrease in time-base'voltage at the deflection plates 
is a function of the horizontal gain control, since it 
determines voltage level of the signal admitted into the 
horizontal amplifier. 

The amplitude is increased, as we stated, and the 
pattern (B) in Fig. 10-48 is a much lietter-looking 
wave than pattern (A). Bear in mind that no change 
has been made in the audio oscillator output, nor has 
any change been made in the vertical amplifier. It is, 
therefore, evident that the adjustment of the trace 
dimensions can have a very material effect on the gen¬ 
eral appearance of the trace, and can very greatly in¬ 
fluence visual interpretation. 
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The improved pattern is still far from being a really 
good wave, since some of the conditions mentioned 
previously have not yet been changed. Increasing the 
amplitude of the sweep voltage by advancing the hori¬ 
zontal gain control does not improve the linearity of 
the sweep, because, as we stated earlier, the control is 
external of the sweep generator. It is located in the 
horizontal amplifier, and we assume that this system 
contributes nothing to, or detracts nothing from, the 
characteristics of the time-base voltage. This may not 
always be so, but it is regarded as being so at this 
moment. 

The fact that the return trace, visible as a very thin 
and very light line across the screen, is not located at 
the exact center of the trace is a matter of the phase 
relationship between the synchronizing voltage and the 
time-base oscillating system. (This is discussed in 
Chapter 11.) Perfect centering so as to divide the trace 
into two halves never is attained, but a fair approxima¬ 
tion is accomplished, although in the final analysis, it 
is not necessary, for reasons which soon will become 
evident. A better approach to centering of the return 
trace can be made by slight readjustment of the syn¬ 
chronizing signal amplitude control and the fine fre¬ 
quency control, but it is not too important. 

A still further improvement in the appearance of the 
trace can be made by advancing the sweep amplitude 
(horizontal gain control) a little more, until the trace 
shown in Fig. 10-48C appears. If you compare (A) 
and (C), the effect of proper trace dimensions is very 
clearly seen. This does not mean that every trace 
should be spread horizontally as much as possible, for 
by so doing one can alter the apparent characteristics 
of a wave so that it will appear like something which 
it is not. Just what we mean will soon be shown. 

How can we minimize the effects of a nonlinear 
sweep voltage? Since the nonlinearity is more pro¬ 
nounced as the maximum charging voltage point is 
reached in the sweep oscillator, one means of mini¬ 
mizing the effects of a nonlinear sweep is by placing 
several cycles of the signal voltage on the screen. The 
cycle or cycles which are spread by the linear part of 
the sweep will be oroperly shown, and the portions 
which are distorted by the nonlinear part of the sweep 
may be ignored. Such a condition is approximated 
when 3 cycles of the signal are shown on the screen. It 
would be even more true if more cycles were displayed, 
but as we said previously, crowding of the signal cycles 
in the display impairs the ease o^ examination. 

So, we reduce the frequency setting of the sweep 
oscillator by means of the rough frequency control to 
about one-third of what it was before. Since the signal 



Fig. 10-49.—Illustrating the improvement in a 3-cycle pat¬ 
tern as a result of increasing the sweep amplitude. 


frequency is 750 cps, the time-base oscillator in the 
oscilloscope is adjusted to approximately 250 cps. The 
setting of the signal source remains untouched. In 
order to make the pattern stationary, the fine frequency 
control will require adjustment, as will perhaps the 
synchronizing control. The result is shown in Fig. 
10-49A. If you compare this display with (A) in Fig. 
10-48, the improvement effected by showing 3 cycles 
instead of 1 cycle is immediately evident. It is still the 
same signal, except now it looks very much better, and 
this is a truer representation because the conditions of 
operation of the oscilloscope are much more correct. 

In truth, these 3 cycles are crowded too much for 
easy examination. The horizontal dimension originally 
satisfactory for 1 cycle is too little for 3 cycles. So wc 
increase the sweep amplitude by advancing the hori¬ 
zontal gain control a little more, and the result is 
shown in Fig. 10-49B. To say the least, these repre¬ 
sentations of the signal from the audio oscillator more 
closely approach the normal impression of a sine wave; 
the trace is of such proportions that the characteristics 
of the wave can be studied, especially the middle cycle. 

If it is desired to spread the wave still more, the 
sweep amplitude (the horizontal gain control) is ad¬ 
vanced still further and the pattern shown in Fig* 
10-49C develops. It may seem at first glance that the 
frequency of the sweep was changed, because fewer' 
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cycles appear on the screen. What has actually hap¬ 
pened is that the increase in sweep amplitude has in¬ 
creased the beam deflection in the horizontal direction 
sufficiently to cause it to move beyond the limits of the 
screen and those portions of the wave which are being 
traced by the beam at the extreme limits of its travel 
are no longer visible because they are off the screen. 

Horizontal amplitudes of this dimension are not 
necessarily examples of incorrect operation. In fact, 
the reverse may be said under certain conditions. It is 
an example of good operation of the oscilloscope, when, 
because of the frequency limitations of the time-base 
oscillator, it is impossible to make the sweep frequency 
high enough relative to the signal frequency, to place 
3 cycles on the screen. Under such conditions, the 
sweep amplitude is increased sufficiently so that only 
a few cycles appear on the screen, thus overcoming the 
handicap introduced by the limited sweep-frequency 
range, which, if treated otherwise, would crowd the 
screen with many cycles of the signal. 

If you compare (A), (B), and (C) in Fig. 10-49, 
you will note that the peaked tops of the signal cycles 
in oscillogram (A) were due entirely to the conditions 
of display, for actually the tops of the wave are rounded 
off. It is in this connection that a word of caution is 
necessary ; excessive expansion in the horizontal direc¬ 
tion can round off the peaks of the wave being shown 
so that it becomes something which it is not. It is an 
action which must be remembered as a fundamental 
condition related to correct operation of the oscillo¬ 
scope, and as will be shown soon, applies in the vertical 
direction too. Certain optimum dimensions exist, but 
they cannot be stipulated as definitely as we state the 
minimum number of cycles of a wave. Experience is 
the best teacher. 

We might further remark that the display of 3 cycles 
eliminates all complications due to the loss of a part of 
a cycle by the sweep voltage retrace. Since this takes 
place on the last cycle and also influences the point 
where the display of the first cycle begins, the second 
cycle is shown completely without being affected in any 
way by the return trace time. 

Vertical Amplitude Varlattons 

The images shown thus far were made with the 
initial vertical-amplifier gain-control setting. Under¬ 
standably, adjustment of this control can have its ef¬ 
fects. Let us imagine a reduction in the gain made by 
reducing the setting of this control. What happens? 
The obvious result is the reduction in the height of the 
trace on the screen as shown in Fig. 10-50A, but in 
addition, such reduction in vertical-deflection voltage 



Fig. 10-50.—Showing the effect of varying the vertical am¬ 
plitude of a particular signal. 


may be, and usually is, accompanied by the need for a 
slight readjustment of the synchronizing voltage con¬ 
trol. This stems from the fact that reducing the signal 
input to the vertical amplifier reduces the amount of 
synchronizing voltage applied to the time-base oscil¬ 
lator. If the reduction is sufficient, the sweep oscillator 
will go “out of sync*' and the trace will be set into 
motion. As the vertical-amplifier gain control is re¬ 
tarded, the synchronizing control must be advanced in 
order to apply the same amount of synchronizing volt¬ 
age to the sweep oscillator. We assume that this was 
done and the pattern of Fig. 10-50A is the result. 

It is easy to see that the trace is out of proportion, 
that is, it is too wide for its height. The wave still looks 
like a sine wave, but such reduced height can cloak 
some irregularities in the wave; at any rate, a height 
equal to the width is preferable. So the vertical-ampli¬ 
fier gain control is advanced and the trace shown in 
Fig. 10-50B appears on the screen. Depending on the 
setting of the synchronizing control, the wave simply 
increases in height without any major change in the 
number of cycles shown, although, if the synchronizing 
control is advanced too far, increasing the vertical- 
amplifier gain control may alter the number of cycles 
on the screen. This may require a slight reduction of 
the synchronizing voltage, which we assume has been 
done, in order to retain the same general appearance 
of the trace. 

Advancing the vertical-amplifier gain control still 
more may result in a trace like that shown in Fig. 
10-50C. The peaks of the wave are off the screen be¬ 
cause the vertical deflection is excessive. A display of 
this type is not usually used, although it has its pur¬ 
pose if the primary concern is in the portions of the 
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wave between the peaks. When the interest lies in the 
entire wave, such an adjustment of the vertical-ampli¬ 
fier gain control is incorrect. 

If the interest lies in either the positive or the nega¬ 
tive peaks of the wave and it is desired to examine 
them under conditions of high amplification, the beam¬ 
positioning control may be used to shift the entire 
image downward or upward so as to return the missing 
peaks onto the screen. This is shown in Fig. 10-51 A 
and B. Oscillogram (A) is the display when the beam¬ 
positioning control has shifted the beam sufficiently so 
that the positive peaks are visible, but almost the entire 
lower half of the trace is off the screen, and oscillogram 
(B) shows just the reverse condition. In this illustra¬ 
tion, the positioning control has shifted the beam suffi¬ 
ciently so that the negative peaks aj)pear on the screen, 
but almost the entire positive alternation of the wave 
is off the screen. Whether or not these variations in the 
settings of the vertical-amplifier gain control require 
readjustment of the synchroni 2 ing control depends 
upon the exact conditions in each instrument. If they 
are required, we assume that the slight changes neces¬ 
sary to stop the image are made. 



(A) (B) 


Fig. 10-51.—Positive peaks and negative peaks of a signal 
whose peaks would normally appear off the face of the screen. 

Trace Blurred at Edges 

It might be well to make several more comments con¬ 
cerning the vertical dimension of the image. To begin 
with, the usual mqjhod of operation is to set up a trace 
which is as large as the signal conditions and the screen 
dimensions allow, bearing in mind that the usable por¬ 
tion of the screen surface does not extend out to its 
boundary. If the peaks of the wave are permitted to 
extend to the extremes of the screen, the curvature of 
that surface will distort the trace at that point and make 
it difficult to examine. The distortion may be a change 
in the shape, but even if it is not so, the trace will be 
blurred. This is shown in Fig. 10-52A. 



Fig. 10-52.—(A) Blurring at the edges of a pattern which 
extends to the extremes of the screen. (B) and (C) are the 
positive and negative peaks of a signal that results from over¬ 
loading the vertical amplifier. 

Overloading the Vertical Ampliher 

Although the design of the vertical amplifier in the 
oscilloscope is such that it will accept a wide range of 
signal voltages, it is still possible to overload the am¬ 
plifier by oj)ening widely the vertical-amplifier gain 
control. Unlike the normal behavior of an overloaded 
r-f, i-f, or a-f amplifier in a receiver, which may indi¬ 
cate the condition by some departure from normal 
sound, overloading the vertical-amplifier tubes in an 
oscilloscope will not be audible. In fact, it may not even 
be visible in the display which appears on the screen. 

Since the action is due to the high level of the input 
signal, the deflection of the beam will invariably be of 
such dimensions as to drive the beam beyond .the lim¬ 
its of the screen or near the peaks, so that neither the 
positive nor the negative peak of the signal will be 
visible. Since the distortion takes place on the peaks, it 
can be detected only by adjustment of the beam-posi¬ 
tioning controls so as to return the peaks to the screen, 
first the positive peak and then the negative peak. 

The sign of such overloading is a flattening of the 
trace at the peaks of the wave as shown in Fig. 10-52B 
and C, the former being flattening at the positive peaks 
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and the lattei at the negative peaks. As a rule the ver¬ 
tical amplifier in an oscilloscope is designed so that the 
trace may be increased in size somewhat beyond the 
limits of the screen without overloading of the ampli¬ 
fiers. One might say that amplification beyond the 
limits of the screen is useless since what is beyond the 
screen limits cannot be seen anyway, but that is not 
entirely true, because the occasion may arise when it 
may be desired to expand the image vertically for a 
better examination of the waveform and to use the 
vertical positioning control to make the peaks visible. 
It is for such purposes that the amplifying capabilities 
of the vertical amplifier extend beyond the needs set by 
the screen dianjeter in the vertical direction. 

As we mentioned earlier, it is difficult to designate 
the correct size of an image. It depends upon numerous 
conditions. Sometimes the gain of the vertical amplifier 
in an oscilloscope may not be sufficient to raise the am¬ 
plitude of a very weak signal beyond a vertical dimen¬ 
sion of 0.5 or 0.75 inch. Unless additional amplifica¬ 
tion is available between the signal source and the input 
to the vertical amplifier, one will have to be satisfied 
with an image of such vertical proportions. There are 
times when even with added amplification this ampli¬ 
tude is not available, in which case the oscilloscope is 
useless. When the height is small, the width must be 
reduced in proportion. In addition, it then becomes ad¬ 
visable to reduce the dimensions of the spot or the beam 
density so that a thin line trace is attained. It is easier 
to study the characteristics of such a small trace when 
portrayed by a beam of reduced density, than when the 
beam is at full density. 

Insufficient and Excessive Synchronization 

Although we have spoken about synchronization on 
several occasions, still more remains to be said. We 
still have in mind internal synchronization by the signal 
secured from the vertical amplifier, just as was indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 10-45, and we are still working with the 
sawtooth time-base voltage. 

There are two conditions of incorrect synchroniza¬ 
tion, regardless of the origin of the synchronizing sig¬ 
nal. One of these is insufficient synchronizing voltage, 
and here the pattern will be in motion; the other is ex¬ 
cessive synchronizing voltage, in which case the pattern 
will be stationary, but it will be distorted, and in addi¬ 
tion the frequency of the time-base oscillator may be 
materially changed. The origin of this distortion is very 
interesting, but, since it is treated in detail in the chap¬ 
ter which follows, we sliall be brief at this time. The 
same applies to tlie control of frequency. 



Fig. 10-53.—(A) Properly synchronized sine wave. (B) 
Same signal overs 3 mchronized. 


If we were to decide between two evils, that is, 
under- or over-synchronization, the latter is preferable 
since the image is stationary, but its adverse effects can 
be so great as to warrant the statement that it is no 
better than the first. For example, Fig. 10-53A illus¬ 
trates a sine wave shown as a single cycle when the 
synchronization is correct. With excessive synchro¬ 
nization, the same pattern is changed to that illustrated 
in Fig. 10-53B. Although we do not recommend single¬ 
cycle display, the trace (A) is readable, and note that 
the setting of the synchronizing control is such that 
both halves of the cycle are almost fully displayed. The 
pattern shown in (B) is an extreme case of excessive 
synchronization, but it need not be due entirely to the 
adjustment of the synchronizing control; it can be the 
result of that adjustment plus the level of the signal in 
the vertical amplifier, for, after all, the signal supplied 
by the synchronizing circuit to the sweep oscillator is 
determined initially by the signal fed into the synchro¬ 
nizing system from the vertical amplifier. 



Fig. 10-54.—(A) Three cycles of a sine wave properly syn¬ 
chronized (B) Same three cycles oversynchronized. 
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In order that we be consistent in the presentation, 
Fig. 10-54 illustrates (A) a proper signal of several 
cycles with correct synchronization, and (B), the ef¬ 
fect of excessive synchronizing voltage on the same 
signal. Various stages between (A) and (B), repre¬ 
sentative of different degrees of synchronization, are 
possible, all of which would be illustrations of a grad¬ 
ual deterioration of the trace from (A) to (B). In fact, 
if the level of synchronizing voltage is high enough, a 
change in the sweep frequency sufficient to reduce the 
number of cycles from three to two is easily possible. 
This is explained and illustrated in Chapter 11. 

Sweep Frequency Higher Them Signal Frequency 

Let us now examine a different condition which is 
possible during operation. It is not the usual approach 
to waveform analysis, but it may be a temporary state 
while making the proper sweep-frequency adjust¬ 
ments. As a matter of fact, it is a clue to the condition 
where the sweep frequency is higher than the signal 
frequency. We are referring to a trace which seems to 
be lying on its side. One example of this appears in 
Fig. 10-5SA, and another, which is much more ire- 




■ — 

(A) 

(B) 


Fig. 10-55.—Sweep frequency twice signal frequency. 


quently encountered, is shown as oscillogram (B) in 
the same illustration. Both are representative of a 
sweep frequency which is twice as high as the signal 
frequency. The difference in appearance of the two 
traces stems from the phase conditions between the 
synchronizing voltage and the sweep oscillator voltage, 
the former being the equivalent of the input signal. 
Two possible conditions of synchronization during the 
development of the trace shown as (B) in Fig. 10-55 
are shown as (A) and (B) in Fig. 10-56. Both of these 



Fig. 10-56.—Stages in the synchronization of Fig. 10-55(B). 


were in motion when the pictures were snapped. The 
former shows less synchronization than the latter. Vir¬ 
tually the same effects could be achieved by variation 
of the fine frequency control of the sweep oscillator 
when degree of the synchronization is maintained just 
below the point when the trace ceases its motion. If you 
will recall, the graphic development of the trace result¬ 
ing from a higher sweep than signal frequency was 
given in Chapter 9, as in Fig. 9-7. 



Fig. 10-57.—Sweep frequency four times signal frequency. 


Another example of this frequency relationship, 
with a 4 .T ratio between sweep and signal frequencies, 
is given in Fig. 10-S7A and B. The difference in ap¬ 
pearance between them is simply a matter of the phase 
relationship between the synchronizing signal and the 
sweep voltage at the starting point. As a means of ex¬ 
amining the waveform of the signal, these patterns are 
of no use, although under special conditions of control 
adjustments, these patterns may be used for calibra¬ 
tion purposes. Much simpler and better means are 
available, however. All of the traces shown in Figs. 
10-55 and 10-57 were made with the proper amount of 
synchronization. An idea of what can happen when the 
synchronization is excessive can be had from Fig. 
10-58. Similar patterns are possible for higher fre¬ 
quency ratios between sweep and signal, but they serve 
little purpose because they become more and more 
complex with less and less meaning. Each line on the 
trace becomes a smaller fragment of the signal cycle. 
In Fig. 10-55, each line is a half-cycle, whereas in Fig. 
10-57, each line corresponds to a quarter-cycle of the 
signal, since the horizontal movement of the beam is 
completed across the screen approximately once each 
quarter-cycle of the signal wave, excluding the retrace 
time. 

The above illustrations deserve a few remarks. Syn¬ 
chronizing the sweep oscillator when it is set to a 
higher frequency than the signal seems to contradict 
the statement that the synchronizing voltage frequency 
must be higher than the sweep frequency in order to 
synchronize the latter properly. This is correct for rea¬ 
sons which are explained fully in Qiapter 11, and the 
oscillograms of Figs. 10-55 through 10-58 are not con¬ 
tradictions. The ability to stop these patterns stemmed 
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Fig. 10-58. —Fig. 10-57(B) 
with oversynchronization. 



from the manner in which the equipment was set up 
for photographic purposes. Normally it is difficult to 
attain such long-period stationary patterns. Constant 
readjustment of the synchronizing control usually is 
necessary, or constant readjustment of the fine fre¬ 
quency sweep control is required. The action with 
pulse-type signal input is different. 

Distortion of Complex Wove Input 

The illustrations offered in connection with the dis¬ 
play of a wave were accomplished with sine-wave input 
to the vertical-deflection plates. A complex signal can 
be treated the same way. I'his is shown in Fig. 10-59 
for a properly synchronized input signal which is rep¬ 
resentative of a distorted voltage wave. By reference to 
Chapter 20, the wave shown was analyzed and found 
to contain the fundamental, third, and fifth harmonics; 
the fundamental and third harmonic being in phase, the 
fifth harmonic leading by 90°, and the amplitude of the 
third harmonic equal to 5 per cent of the fundamental, 
and the fifth-harmonic amplitude being about 12 per 
cent of the fundamental. Imperfect synchronization of 
the wave resulted in the oscillogram of Fig. 10-59B. 



Fig. 10-59.—Complex wave (A) properly synchronized, (B) 
imperfectly synchronized. 


SwMp Frequency for Complex Wenres 

The means of portraying complex waves which con¬ 
tain a number of frequencies may cause some doubt, 
especially since the sawtooth sweep voltage bears a 
single frequency rating. What is the frequency rela¬ 


tionship between the sweep frequency and the signal 
frequency when the latter contains harmonics ? Is the 
sweep frequency set relative to the fundamental of the 
complex wave or its harmonics ? If so, which one ? The 
answer is simple. Any wave which contains frequencies 
which are harmonically related to each other is dis¬ 
played by selecting the sweep frequency relative to the 
fundamental frequency of the signal. By proper syn¬ 
chronization, the signal can be made stationary on the 
screen no matter how numerous its harmonic compo¬ 
nents. Such is the case in Fig. 10-59, where the sweep 
frequency is one-half of the fundamental frequency of 
the signal. 

If the signal contains random frequencies, the sweep 
frequency should be selective relative to the lowest fre¬ 
quency in the signal, in which case those components 
which are harmonically related to the lowest frequency 
will be stopped, but there will be motion of the other 
frequencies through the pattern. 

In the case of amplitude-modulated signals, the wave 
will be stopped if the modulation components are har¬ 
monically related and if the sweep frequency is selected 
relative to the lowest component of the modulation fre¬ 
quency. If, however, the modulation frequencies are 
representative of speech, the absence of a fixed funda¬ 
mental frequency prevents a stationary pattern because 
the modulating frequencies are continuously varying. 
For sine-wave modulation (single frequency) the pat¬ 
tern is stopped just as if it were a conventional sine 
wave of the same frequency, by setting the sweep fre¬ 
quency for the modulation component. 

The individual cycles of a sinusoidally modulated 
wave may be displayed if the sweep frequency is high 
enough, or if the carrier frequency is sufficiently low, 
by selecting the sweep frequency relative to the fre¬ 
quency of the carrier. Details of transmitter testing are 
given in Chapter 18. 

External Synchronization oi Sawtooth Oscillator 

In all of the discussion which accompanied the ex¬ 
planation of waveform display with the basic oscillo¬ 
scope, the synchronizing signal for the sweep oscillator 
was obtained from within the vertical amplifier. Pro¬ 
vision for obtaining the synchronizing signal from the 
source different from the vertical amplifier in the oscil¬ 
loscope also exists on the device. This is not used when 
the vertical amplifier feeds the signal to the deflection 
system, since then automatic supply of the synchroniz¬ 
ing signal to the sweep oscillator is accomplished. 
However, since the facility exists, its use might just as 
well be demonstrated. It calls for setting the synchro- 
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Fig. 10*60.—Sync selector switch set for external synchro¬ 
nization. 


nizing system control switch to EXT (external) and 
connecting a lead from the source which supplies the 
signal to the vertical amplifier to the terminal marked 
EXT in the synchronizing system. This is shown in 
Fig. 10-60 by the dotted lines. 

Making such a connection is simple, but several con¬ 
ditions must first he taken into account. The first is 
the level of the signal at the output of the signal source 
to which the external synchronizing circuit is con¬ 
nected. It may be sufficient for proper synchroniza¬ 
tion, but it is possible that it is too low (which seldom 
is the case), in which event recourse must be made 
to internal synchronization. 

The second important point is that the input im¬ 
pedance of the synchronizing circuit usually is appre¬ 
ciably lower than that of the vertical amplifier; this 
may or may not influence the performance of the 
device which is supplying the signal to the vertical 
amplifier when the external synchronizing system also 
is connected to the signal source. If the former is the 
case, the external synchronizing circuit must be used, 
a high resistance of from 100,000 to as high as perhaps 
250,000 ohms might be connected in series with the 
lead between the signal source and the EXT syn¬ 
chronizing terminal. Sometimes this series resistor is 
not required. This means that adequate signal level 
must be available at the output of the signal source. It 
then becomes a matter of determining which of these 
systems is permissible by virtue of the existing condi¬ 
tions, even including the use of the external synchro¬ 
nizing system as a whole. 

Assuming that the conditions allow the use of ex¬ 
ternal synchronization, how does this affect the per¬ 
formance of the oscilloscope ? If adequate synchroniz¬ 
ing signal is available, or rather if control of the 
synchronizing signal is correct, then the behavior of 
the oscilloscope remains as described. The only ex¬ 
ception is that changes in vertical amplitude will not 


cause any effects in the sweep oscillator, for now the 
synchronizing signal is not varied by changes in the 
setting of the vertical-amplifier gain control. 

Relative to the actual connection to the EXT syn¬ 
chronizing terminal, it joins the high side of whatever 
is the source of the synchronizing signal, or that point 
where an adequate signal will be available. Sometimes 
the oscilloscope may utilize a separate ground terminal 
in addition to the “high” terminal for the input to the 
synchronizing system. Whether or not this ground 
connection is needed depends upon the existence of a 
prior ground between the signal source and the oscil¬ 
loscope. If such a ground exists, another ground is 
unncessary since all the grounds are common in the 
oscilloscope. Still another point relates to the usual 
scries blocking capacitor which is present in the high 
side of the input to the synchronizing circuit. This 
capacitor bears a fixed breakdown voltage rating, and 
while in the most instances it is adequate, the voltage 
between the high point of the source of the synchro¬ 
nizing signal and ground deserves some thought. 

60 -cps or Line Synchronization 
of Sawtooth Oscillator 

Among the synchronizing signals which are made 
available in the general run of oscilloscopes for the 
control of the sawtooth time-base oscillator is a voltage 
from the 60-cps power supply line. This can be used 
for the observation of signals which are integral mul¬ 
tiples or submultiples of 60 cps. It should be under¬ 
stood that this is not the sine-wave time-base voltage, 
rather only a signal which will synchronize the time- 
base oscillator within the unit to 60 cps or to a sub¬ 
multiple thereof. Restated, this means that the fre¬ 
quency control switch governing the time-base oscil¬ 
lator must be set to the same frequency or to an integral 
submultiple of 60 cps. The sync selector switch posi¬ 
tion is shown in Fig. 10-61. 
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Dlstortton Due to Nonlinecor Sweep 

Although the matter of distortion of the trace due to 
nonlinearity of the sweep is really not a part of the 
fundamental applications of the basic oscilloscope to 
waveform display, it might well be mentioned, for it 
is entirely possible that some devices may show this 
characteristic at the high-frequency end of the sweep 
oscillator range. It may be due to nonlinearity in the 
sweep oscillator, or it may be due to the behavior of 
the horizontal amplifier when operated at this part of 
the sweep-frequency range. A very significant detail 
relative to the performance of the horizontal ampli¬ 
fier is the design of these systems so as to compensate 
for nonlinearity in the sweep, as described in Chapter 
9, Fig. 9-102. Be that as it may, the presence of a sweep 
oscillator with such output will materially influence the 
shape of the trace on the screen. This is shown in Fig. 
10-62. Oscillogram (A) is that of a substantially linear 
sweep and (B) is the resultant pattern of a sine wave 
developed with the sawtooth sweep shown. The rea¬ 
sons for several cycles of the sweep voltage is that it 
was separately photographed from the screen of an¬ 
other oscilloscope. 



(A) (B) 



(C) (D) 


Fig. 10-62.—Distortion due to a nonlinear sweep. (B) is the 
sine wave produced by the linear sweep (A) ; (D) is the dis¬ 
torted sine wave produced by the nonlinear sweep (C). 

The change in shape of the same sine wave when 
spread by a time-base voltage corresponding to oscil¬ 
logram (C) (Fig. 10-62) is shown in oscillogram (D). 
The relatively small linear portion of the wave spreads 
one cycle of the wave fairly well, but after that the 
nonlinear portion crowds the remaining cycles. (This 
was explained graphically in Chapter 9, Figs. 9-18 and 
9-22.) Obviously, distortion of this kind is not con¬ 
ducive to proper use of equipment. 

Smamarf of Wenruform Display 

So much for the present about the use of oscilloscope 
controls when displaying waveforms. It is not the 


complete story, there being much more to come, but 
for the present it is sufficient to produce the necessary 
familiarity with the fundamental applications. A great 
many more of varied sorts are described in the pages 
which follow; the sole purpose of the present chapter 
is to indicate the functions of the controls. Many con¬ 
ditions may arise within an oscilloscope which are not 
bounded by the action of the controls. These will be 
brought to the fore after we have completed the sec¬ 
tional organizations of the basic oscilloscope and the 
explanation of the factors which govern the suitability 
of an instrument. 

Sine-Wave Time-Base Presentation 

Some applications of the oscilloscope require a sine- 
wave time base in place of the linear sawtooth. The 
examination of resonance curves or response curves 
of many varieties as in a-f, i-f, and r-f response and 
alignment, falls within this category. The sawtooth 
oscillator has been replaced by the sine-wave source, 
and the synchronizing system is omitted. All of this is 
accomplished by proper manipulation of the different 
selector switches as shown in Fig. 10-63. It may seem 
that the omission of the synchronizing system would 
interfere with the development of an apparently sta¬ 
tionary pattern on the screen. That is not so when the 
signal under observation (ai)plied to the vertical am¬ 
plifier) varies at the proper time rate. This rate must 
correspond to either an integral submultiple or a mul¬ 
tiple of the time-base frequency. 
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Relative to these operations, some sweep generators 
supply the proper sweep signal, in which event the 
sine-wave sweep in the oscilloscope is not used. This 
is discussed in Chapter 16. The organization of the 
basic oscilloscope for such work is shown in Fig. 10-64. 



Fig. 10-64.—Schematic of the basic oscilloscope arranged for 
60-cps sine-wave time-base display. 

When the above is true, the pattern on the screen will 
appear stationary, but whether or not it will be inter¬ 
pretable for the desired information depends in great 
measure upon the specific situation. Usually, the design 
of system.s which make use of the sine-wave time base 
is such that the amplitude variations of the signal fed 
to the vertical plates take.s place at either the same rate 
as the frequency of the sine-wave sweep, or at twice 
that rate. Examples of such systems are fully described 
in Chapter 16. Just .so that wt may have some idea of 
the nature of traces developed in this manner, a typical 
response curve is shown in Fig. 10-65; this will appear 
on the screen when the vertical-deflection voltage 
varies in amplitude (in accordance with circuit per¬ 
formance) at a 60-cps rate, and the time base is the 
60-cps sine-wave power-supply voltage. The curve de¬ 
picts the behavior of a circuit over a range of fre¬ 
quencies. The signal fed into the circuit under test 
originates in a frequ^cy-modulated oscillator, wherein 
tlie frequency changes at a 60-cps rate. The sine-wave 
time base in the oscilloscope advances the spot hori¬ 
zontally across the face of the screen in exact synchro¬ 
nism with the change in frequency in the f-m signal 
source. Since the time rates are fixed by the line fre¬ 
quency in both devices, the resultant pattern remains 
stationary on the screen. 

It should be understood that the purpose of each of 
the two amplifiers in Fig. 10-64 is to raise the signal 


level to the value necessary for proper deflection and to 
afford control of the level for whatever sized image is 
desired on the screen. 



FREQUENCY OF SIGNAL FED INTO 
RESONANT CIRCUIT VARIES ABOVE 
AND BELOW RESONANCE BY A 
PRESCRIBED AMOUNT 

Fig. 10-65. — Typical single-peaked symmetrical response 
curve. 

FACTORS CONTROLLING APPLICATION 
OF THE BASIC OSCILLOSCOPE 

On several occasions earlier in this chapter, we 
stated that the performance specifications of a device 
determine the utility of the instrument. This is true for 
all kinds of oscilloscopes, not only the basic variety. 
These must be analyzed more completely from two 
viewpoints, the device proper and the systems to which 
the oscilloscope is applied. The two are interrelated; 
the performance specifications establish the capabilities 
of the oscilloscope, but even the best of these does not 
mean that it complies with the requirements. 

Frequency as a Controlling Factor 

Frequency response is the most dominant factor of 
utility. Virtually every section of the oscilloscope is 
l^eset by some sort of frequency limitation. Some of 
these are more pertinent than others, but all must be 
taken into account. Some of them offer greater latitude 
in application than others and these must be indicated. 
Let us analyze them individually and examine the 
manner in which they exert their control* 

Impedance of Deflection-Plate System 

A finite impedance exists between the two plates of 
each deflection system. It represents the capacitance 
between the two plates and the leads which feed the 
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signal from the plate terminals to the plates. As such, 
each deflection system constitutes a frequency-resistive 
load on the circuit across which it is connected. If this 
circuit is the amplifier inside the oscilloscope, the ca¬ 
pacitance of the deflection system and all of the con¬ 
necting leads thereto are of little significance, because 
their effect is already taken into account in the pub¬ 
lished characteristics. But if the deflection systems are 
used with external amplifiers, the deflection plate 
capacitance and the capacitance presented by the cir¬ 
cuits necessary to connect the amplifier and the deflec¬ 
tion plates must be taken into account. Of these two 
sources of capacitance, the deflection plates are the 
least important, and may be neglected except at very 
high frequencies. But the capacitance presented by the 
connecting leads cannot lit ignored; it can be sufficient 
to very materially influence the frequency response 
rating of the amplifier, especially at the high end, where 
it will reduce the response substantially, since it be¬ 
haves like a shunting capacitor. 

The temptation is to use a shielded lead to join the 
amplifier output and the deflection system. This is 
satisfactory if the frequency rating of the amplifier is 
predicated on the presence of the shunt capacitance 
presented by the connecting lead; if not, then the 
aforementioned effect will ensue. It is, of course, pos¬ 
sible that the kind of work being done is such that the 
loss of a portion of the high-frequency response will 
have no ill effects. In this case, the entire matter re¬ 
quires no thought, but if the full bandwidth of the 
amplifier is required, then the combined capacitance 
of the deflection plates and the connecting leads de¬ 
serves consideration. 

The smaller the capacitance of these leads, the 
greater is the effect of the deflection plates, as small 
as that capacitance may be. As a rule, the latter is about 
5 ftftf. For the general range of frequencies, this is small 
enough and ineffectual, but when the signal frequencies 
exceed 1 Me, even this small value of capacitance can 
prove troublesome. 

When used with internal amplifiers, the deflection 
systems usually are shunted with fixed resistors of 
from 1.0 to S.O megohms, thereby placing the plates 
at substantially the same mean potential as the accel¬ 
erating anode, and the deflection plate capacitance is 
in shunt with these resistors. When direct connection 
is made to the deflection plates, these shunt resistors 
are out of the circuit, and the input impedance rating 
stated in the specifications concerns only the deflection 
plates and the internal wiring. 


Low-Frequency Response of Certhode-Roy Tube 

The lower limit of frequency of the signals fed to the 
tube also has a bearing on the operation of the tube. 
The usual oscilloscope tubes use a P-1 screen, which 
has medium persistence. When excited by low-fre¬ 
quency phenomena, as, for example, between a fraction 
of a cycle and three or four cps, the persistence of the 
screen is too short to permit proper display. The screen 
is excited sufficiently, but the persistence characteris¬ 
tic of the phosphor results in a very rapid decrease in 
luminosity; thus the trace appears as an individual spot 
of light which moves, but does not show the path it 
traveled. No matter liow frequently the spot retraces 
its path, it still appears as a single moving spot of light. 

However, low-frequency signals may be displayed 
on a cathode-ray tube which has a long-persistence 
screen, such as the P-2 or P-7 variety. The afterglow 
displays the trace after the primary excitation has 
stopped; the action can then be studied. Thus, the low- 
frequency limitation may be overcome by replacement 
of the regular P-1 tube by one of like physical and 
electrical characteristics, but with a long-persistence 
screen. 

Operation Features of Vertical Amplifiers 

Several prime performance factors may be associ¬ 
ated with the vertical amplifier in the oscilloscope. For 
the moment, let us view that amplifier as a ‘‘black box*' 
connected between two points, A and B in Fig. 10-66. 
Point A is the origin of the signal voltage to be fed to 
the vertical-deflection system, and B represents the 
vertical-deflection plates. 


Fig. 10-66. — Vertical 
amplifier as a black box. 
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As to its function, that is self-evident; the very name 
assigned to the system describes what it does. Essen¬ 
tially, it amplifies a voltage. Depending upon the spe¬ 
cific design, the character of the signals which it will 
accept may be of zero frequency (d-c) or high up 
into the megacycle region. Thus, it can be a d-c and a-c 
signal amplifier, or just the latter. Whichever it may 
be, it must bear a figure of merit which expresses the 
amount of amplification that it affords to a signal which 
is fed into its input at A, thereby expressing the level of 
the signal at B. This capability, or performance factor, 
is referred to simply as the gain of the amplifier. 
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Vertical-Amplifier Gain 

While there is no standardization among amplifiers 
relative to gain, the very fact that similar devices are 
intended for similar functions and that they are sold 
at competitive prices establishes the general condition 
of similarity in groups. Such a situation is almost un¬ 
avoidable, inasmuch as production costs are paralleled 
in the majority of manufacturing organizations. They 
may differ slightly, sufficiently, perhaps, to enable one 
organization to achieve performance factors slightly 
better than another; but generally it will be found that 
numerous points of similarity exist between the ver¬ 
tical amplifiers in the oscilloscopes which fall within 
the same utility category and within a certain price 
range. 

Another reason which makes it difficult to assign 
specific values of gain in general terms is that it is very 
closely associated with another performance factor, 
namely, the bandwidth of the amplifier. This is the 
range of frequencies which the amplifier will accept 
and amplify uniformly. Although modern electronic 
design possesses great knowledge, it still has found no 
way of overcoming the design limitation wherein fre¬ 
quency bandwidth and gain vary inversely. This stems 
from the fact that both gain and frequency bandwidth 
are limited in each stage of the amplifier. While it is 
desirable to design a single stage which will afford 
very wide bandwidth, this is limited because of the 
distributed capacitances which are inextricably asso¬ 
ciated with each vacuum tube. Moreover, the circuit 
wiring also contributes to this effect, and while it can 
be minimized, it cannot be eliminated, so that even 
under the most favorable conditions, limitations exist. 
These are prominent at the high end of the frequency 
band, where the reactances of the shunt capacitances 
become small. 

While it may not be evident, every attempt to raise 
the bandwidth reflects severe increases in cost of pro¬ 
duction ; not only because the design is more critical, 
but also because the construction, too, is much more 
critical. Great care must be taken in such simple details 
as lead dress, bemuse a change in the location of a wire 
relative to the chassis can cause an increase in the dis¬ 
tributed capacitance. A change of this kind can ad¬ 
versely affect the bandwidth and the gain. 

Still, it is necessary to quote average values of gain 
as found in the vertical amplifiers. While these figures 
may not be informative about all the instruments, they 
are useful as examples of what we mean by gain. 

Take as the first example two different models of 
oscilloscopes intended for different applications, yet 


with like frequency bandwidths for the vertical ampli¬ 
fier, specifically, 100 kc. One of these affords a gain in 
voltage of 55, whereas the other affords one of 200. 
This ratio of about 4:1 in voltage gain over the same 
frequency band does not contradict the previous state¬ 
ments concerning the limiting effects of bandwidth. 
It simply means that a greater number of stages are 
used in the amplifier with the higher gain. Using the 
al)ove gain figures as examples shows that it is im¬ 
possible to arrive at an average gain or an average 
number of stages, unless we restrict the discussion to 
oscilloscopes that are within a certain price class. Then 
and only then is it possible to arrive at compromise 
values. 

As another example, we might select an oscilloscope 
with a top vertical frequency of 2.0 Me and a vertical 
gain of 250, or another with a top vertical frequency of 
8.0 Me and a vertical-amplifier gain of 125. These hap¬ 
pen to be the products of a single manufacturer, but 
that is immaterial because it illustrates the point just 
as well as if we had chosen the products of different 
manufacturers. 

We have indicated in the past that the vertical gain 
is associated with the deflection sensitivity of the cath¬ 
ode-ray tube used. Thus, if one tube has a larger screen 
than another, and/or there is a difference in deflection 
sensitivity, yet the two oscilloscopes using these tubes 
are intended for similar application (by which we mean 
that like levels of signal voltage may be anticipated at 
the input of the vertical amplifiers), then the gain of 
the vertical amplifier must be greater in one instance 
than in the other, in order to provide like vertically 
dimensioned traces on the screen. 

Required Amplifier Gain 

As to wliat should be the required gain for an appli¬ 
cation, that depends upon the values of voltage which 
may be exi)ected from the sources under investigation 
and the amount of input voltage (at point A in Fig. 
10-66) so as to provide at least 2-inch peak-to-peak 
signal on the screen. The usual statement of the gain 
capabilities of the vertical amplifier is in the form of an 
a-c input voltage in rnis values per inch of deflection. 
Since an a-c voltage deflects the beam in both direc¬ 
tions, the reference to the linear dimension of the trace 
means a peak-to*peak dimension. 

This is illustrated in Fig. 10-67, The sine wave is 
shown as having an rms value of 0.8 volt. When such 
a value of voltage is identified as affording a 1-inch 
trace on the screen (without any horizontal displace¬ 
ment), the trace is a vertical line, 1 inch in height,^ as 
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Fig. 10-67.—Relating rms input to 
peak-to-peak deflection voltage. 



shown in the figure. Since the rms value is equal to 
0.707 of the peak value on each alternation, any ref¬ 
erence to an rms value automatically indicates a peak 
value equal to 1.414 rms, so that in the example chosen, 
the 1-inch trace equals a peak voltage of 0.8 X 1.414, or 
1.13 volts on each alternation. Since the cathode-ray 
tube displays both alternations, the peak-to-peak value 
for a sine wave will be equal to twice the peak value of 
each alternation, which in the example chosen is 2 X 
1.13 or 2.26 volts. 

It has become standard practice to designate sensi¬ 
tivity of the complete vertical-deflection system in 
terms of the 1-inch over-all deflection, but, as pre¬ 
viously mentioned, a deflection of such dimensions is 
too small for satisfactory observation; at least 2 inches 
are needed. This means that the sensitivity rating of 
the vertical system should be multiplied by two in 
ord^r to establish whether or not the gain of the ver¬ 
tical amplifier is ample for the work to be done. This 
is not a firm rule, but it is our suggestion in the at¬ 
tempt to assure most convenient use of the oscilloscope. 
For example, if the lowest voltage from the source 
under investigation is 0.8 volt rms, according to our 
suggestion, the amplifier rated at 0.8 volt rms per inch 
would not be too satisfactory; for a 2-inch trace, that 
amplifier would demand an input voltage of 1.6 volts 
rms. The amplifier system which would afford a 2-inch 
trace with an input voltage of 0.8 volt rms would be 
one rated at 0.4 volt rms per inch. From our point of 
view, the ideal amplifier is one which affords a sensi¬ 
tivity numerically equal to one-half of a reasonable 
value of voltage available from the source under in¬ 
vestigation. 

Another reason which underlies our suggestion is 
that if the gain in the amplifier is greater than the mini¬ 
mum desired for operation, it is possible to reduce the 
gain, and in that way decrease the effect of undesired 
hum signals which may be present in the system being 
checked. Discounting for the moment the possible ef¬ 
fects of attenuator adjustment, it always is advanta¬ 
geous to use less than the maximum available gain in 
an amplifier. A much cleaner trace usually results. 



There is, of course, another side to the matter of 
high amplifier sensitivity. The more sensitive an am¬ 
plifier, or the more gain that an amplifier provides, the 
more critical are the conditions of use. Such an ampli¬ 
fier will be more prone to pick up extraneous signals; 
its input will be more sensitive to improper grounding 
or shielding, to noise pickup, and to external fields. 
Under proper conditions of use, such pickup seldom is 
a problem, but under improper or careless conditions 
of use, the trace on the screen can be very greatly af¬ 
fected. This is why one oscilloscope may not show 
traces of undesired signals, whereas another with much 
greater sensitivity and used in the same place under 
identical conditions will indicate the presence of these 
fields. 

In the case of amplifiers which have a frequency 
range extending down to zero, the conditions de¬ 
scribed above still apply. The fact that the amplifier 
response includes d.c. as well as a.c does not necessarily 
increase the sensitivity of the device because the fixed 
relationship between d-c and a-c voltage relative to 
the dimensions of the deflection remains unchanged. 
Refer to Fig. 10-67 once again. The peak voltage in 
one direction corresponds to a unidirectional d-c volt¬ 
age of like amount. The peak-to-peak a-c voltage cor¬ 
responds to an equal value of d-c voltage with the spot 
displacement calculated from one extreme of the a-c 
trace to the other, regardless of the frequency rating of 
the amplifier which passes the signal. 

Summarizing the matter of vertical-amplifier gain, 
it really is not the complicated problem which may be 
the impression gained from this discussion. Admit¬ 
tedly, one must know the intended application of the 
device, especially the input signal voltages which may 
be encountered. Vertical-amplifier sensitivities be¬ 
tween 0.05 and 0.5 volt rms per inch will be found 
satisfactory in most servicing applications. If the gain 
is higher, so much the better. However, the fact of 
cost cannot be denied; in this connection, a word of 
caution is in order. In the long nm, the best turns out 
to be the cheapest; always buy the best that you can 
afford. 
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Frequency Requirements of Vertical AmphRers 

The second important capability of the ‘*black box” 
in Fig. 10-66 is the frequency over which the ampli¬ 
fier will operate. Although not generally identified as 
such, every amplifier is, in a way, a filter system, be¬ 
cause it will neither pass all frequencies, nor will it 
amplify equally those frequencies which it will pass. 
The pass-band of the vertical amplifier in an oscillo¬ 
scope has a great bearing on the utility of the device. 
This is true, regardless of voltage waveshapes which 
will be fed into the amplifier, but most significantly 
relative to nonsinusoidal waves, the investigation of 
which is today one of the paramount fields of utility 
of the oscilloscope. 

Equipment cost is very closely tied to bandwidth; 
the higher the bandwidth, usually the greater will be 
the cost of the device. One of the very significant 
changes which has taken place in the design of cathode- 
ray oscilloscopes during the past fifteen years has been 
a gradual increase in the bandwidth of the amplifiers 
in the device, especially the vertical amplifier. The 
need for this improvement originates in the waveforms 
which have become standard in many kinds of equip¬ 
ment. We are speaking alx)ut square, sawtooth, tri¬ 
angular waves, etc., or combinations thereof. Many 
modern devices and systems make use of such wave¬ 
forms for operation or testing. 

Importance of Harmonics 

The amplification of a sine wave involves only one 
frequency at a time, and the frequency limits of an 
amplifier are dictated simply by the range of individual 
frequencies which are to be raised in level. It is not 
so when working with nonsinusoidal waves. The re¬ 
lationship between the fundamental frequency of a 
square wave, for example, and the frequency range 
of an amplifier is of some importance; of very much 
greater import, however, is the frequency range of the 
harmonics of that fundamental and the pass-band of 
the amplifier. Ii^ other words, an amplifier capable of 
amplifying all frequencies between, for example, 10 
cps and 1.0 Me within 3 db, could be used for the 
amplification of sine waves substantially beyond this 
frequency band, but it would not be suitable for the 
amplification of square waves having fundamental fre¬ 
quencies above about 100,000 cps. 

The importance of the frequency response in the 
amplification of nonsinusoidal wave lies in the ability 
of the amplifier to uniformly amplify the harmonics as 
well as the fundamental, in that way affording good 


fidelity of signal reproduction. Then, for oscilloscope 
amplifiers, what shall be considered the required fre¬ 
quency range? Unfortunately, the answer is not as 
simple as the question. We know that the ideal condi¬ 
tion never can be satisfied, because the ideal square 
wave, triangular wave, or sawtooth wave requires the 
presence of an infinite number of harmonics. This is 
not attainable because it would require an amplifier 
'with infinite bandwidth. So a compromise is forced on 
everyone and it then becomes either a matter of indi¬ 
vidual preference, or the fulfillment of accepted spe¬ 
cific standards as to what shall be considered good 
quality of reproduction. 

Different applications or measurements dictate dif¬ 
ferent conditions. An order of quality acceptable for 
one application is not necessarily equally acceptable in 
another case. This is why it is possible to generalize, 
but not to set definite minimum requirements. There is 
no agreement among engineers as to the requirements, 
although there is general concurrence concerning a 
range of the minimum number of harmonics which 
should 1^ present for a reasonable quality of repro¬ 
duction of a nonsinusoidal wave. The absence of suf¬ 
ficient harmonics, nonuniform amplification of the har¬ 
monics, or a radical shift in relative phase of the fre¬ 
quency components of a wave during amplification can 
produce a very badly distorted reproduction of the 
input signal. This may be sufficient to destroy the util¬ 
ity of the device as a tool for study and comparison. 

It would do no harm at this time to devote some at¬ 
tention to the composition of the varieties of non¬ 
sinusoidal waves previously mentioned. These are but 
a few of the great many which can be illustrated, but 
they will serve their purpose because they will convey 
the impression so necessary for the understanding of 
what will follow. 

Composition of a Square Wave 

In Fig. 10-68 is shown a conventional square wave, 
with like positive and negative alternations. The letter 
E designates the amplitude of the wave. The wave 
shown is ideal, which means that the rise from zero to 
the maximum amplitude takes place in zero time. Prac- 



Fig. 10-68, — Conven- 
tionaT square wave. 
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tically speaking, this is impossible. In such a wave, the 
corners are perfectly square and the constant ampli¬ 
tude of the positive alternation and the negative alter¬ 
nation is shown by a perfectly straight line. Whatever 
the value of £, the voltage rises instantaneously to 
maximum, remains there for a while, and then falls in 
a straight line through zero to the maximum amplitude 
in the negative direction. This may be restated as say¬ 
ing that both the rise time and decay time are zero. 

The period in which a cycle of amplitude change 
takes place is 7\ expressed in seconds; the reciprocal 
of this time, or 1/T corresponds to the fundamental 
frequency of the wave in cycles. If, for example, T is 
0.0001 second, the fundamental frequency of this wave 
is 1/0.0001 or 10,000 cps. 

The means of developing a square wave are numer¬ 
ous. It may l)e the simple expedient of controlling a 
d-c source, it may be the clipped output of a multi¬ 
vibrator, or it may be the process of successively am¬ 
plifying and clipping a simple sine wave. While the 
fundamental frequency of such waves may be obvious 
because of the apparent association with time, the 
frequency requirements for proper reproduction are 
more obscure. The fact that a square wave, or any non- 
sinusoidal wave, may be resolved into a number of har¬ 
monically related sine waves, each of a certain ampli¬ 
tude and relative phase to form a square wave or some 
other nonsinusoidal wave, is a mathematical approach. 
This is the Fourier analysis whereby a wave is broken 
down into its components. 

Let us select as our example a sine wave of 1,000 
cps, shown in Fig. 10-69A. The choice of frequency is 
arbitrary; what will be said and shown applies to any 
frequency one may choose. We shall assume that the 
amplitude of this wave, which is the fundamental fre¬ 
quency, is unity. The starting point of the wave is at 
the time axis and it advances in the positive direction. 
We mention this because there is another starting point 
which is used in the usual mathematical equation for a 
square wave. This point is 90® later, at the point indi¬ 
cated by the projection from the time base. 

We will now add a third harmonic f3 in phase with 
the fundamental fl and with an amplitude equal to 
one-third of the fundamental. This is shown in Fig. 
10-69B; the fundamental and the third harmonic are 
illustrated by the light lines, and the resultant by the 
heavy line. The ideal square wave is shown by the 
dotted lines. Several pertinent details warrant men¬ 
tion. A comparison of the sides of the resultant wave 
composed of fl and f3, and just the fundamental fl, dis¬ 
closes that adding the third harmonic very materially 
steepens the sides of the wave. A second effect is a 


modification of the top of the wave on the positive and 
the negative alternations. The area included by each 
alternation has been increased and the period repre¬ 
senting maximum amplitude has been lengthened. 

Let us add the fifth harmonic /5 to the resultant of 
the fundamental and the third harmonic. This is done 
in Fig. 10-69C; the added harmonic has an amplitude 
equal to one-fifth of, and is in phase with, the funda¬ 
mental. The result is shown by the heavy-line curve and 
a comparison with the dotted-line square wave illus¬ 
trates the closer approach to the desired ideal. The 
sides of the wave have been made steeper and while 
the numl)er of ripples on top have been increased, the 
area included by each alternation also has been in¬ 
creased and the maximum amplitude condition pre¬ 
vails for a longer time; the top is flatter than before. 

The addition of the seventh harmonic /7, equal to 
one-seventh the amplitude of, and in phase with, the 
fundamental is shown in Fig. 10-69D. An improved 
wave with steeper sides and flatter top is the result. 
We need not picture any more harmonics because 
what we have shown is ample to develop the proper 
line of thought. It is clearly evident that just as the 
addition of three consecutive odd harmonics to the 
fundamental transformed the simple sine wave into 
an approximation of a square wave, the further addi¬ 
tion of a sufficient number of odd harmonics would 
cause very steep sides and a flat top. 

Note that as the number of harmonics added to the 
fundamental increases, the magnitude of the ampli¬ 
tude variations at the top of the wave decreases. With 
a sufficient number of odd harmonics present, the 
ripples would approach an infinite number and form 
a straight line. Two other very significant details can 
be seen from Fig. 10-69, namely, that as the wave 
contains more harmonics, the junction of the sides 
and the imaginary axis approaches a right angle ; also 
that as the harmonics in the wave are increased in 
number, the curvature of the sides of the wave at top 
becomes smaller, ultimately forming a right angle when 
the number of harmonics contained in the wave is in¬ 
finite. From the practical viewpoint, these ideal con¬ 
ditions are reached much sooner; that is, as far as 
the eye can see, and equipment can perform, a good 
square wave is reached with relatively few harmonics. 

Two other details deserve attention. One of these 
is the phase relation between the component fre¬ 
quencies ; the other is the fixed amplitude relationship. 
Although the square wave of Fig. 10-69D is only an 
approach to a square wave, it nevertheless enables us 
to reach some conclusions. The phase is a fixed quan¬ 
tity based upon the mathematical analysis of such a 
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Fig-10-69.—Composition of a square wave from its siirasoidal components. 


wave. In the ^cample chosen, we used in-phase sine- phase conditions for the development of a square wave, 

wave voltages. Exactly the same result will be obtained In practice we are interested in the reproduction of a 

by the use of cosine waves, the point of origin of each square wave which is fed into a circuit. Since a certain 

component being 90° later. If you examine Fig. 10-69B, phase condition between the components is assumed 

C, and D, and assume the starting point of each com- to exist in the input voltage, it is imperative for proper 

ponent as being located at 90°, as illustrated in Fig. reproduction that the same phase condition between 

10-69A, it will be evident that the harmonics vtrill alter- components exist in the output voltage. This is die 

nately start in phase and 180° out of phase with the responsibility of the amplifier whidi is a part <rf die 

fundamental. reproduction system; while it is amplifying the oom- 

These references to phase lead to a very important ponents of die wave, it must retain the phase relation- 

conclusion. In our example, we showed the component ship as well. A change in phase a compcment or a 
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group of components will very materially change the 
output waveshape. As you will see later, this is a mat¬ 
ter of amplifier design, and also a matter of evaluating 
the constants of the amplifier which is used to amplify 
such waves. 

Effect of Phase and Amplitude Changes 

Fig, 10-70 shows oscillograms of the progressive 
stages of development of the square wave, which was 
illustrated graphically in Fig. 10-69. These were syn¬ 
thesized with the equipment used for the development 
of the waves shown in Chapter 20. Admittedly, the final 
wave does not have the shape which we would call 
even remotely acceptable as a square wave, but it nev¬ 
ertheless can be used for illustrative purposes and as 
a means of leading to certain conclusions. Since the 
first three odd harmonics have such a great effect, we 
can project actions associated with variations of these 
components into what may be expected under operat¬ 
ing conditions when many more components are 
present in the wave. 



Fig. 10-70.*-0sciltograms corresponding to the stages in the 
composition of a square wave of Fig. 10-69. 



Fig. 10-71.— (A) shows the effect of changing the relative 
phase of the fundamental of Fig. 10-70(D), (B) shows the 
effect on the final square wave, (C) shows the effect of decreas¬ 
ing the amplitude of the fundamental of Fig. 10-70(D), and 
(D) shows the effect on the final square wave. 

Fig. 10-71 shows the effects of a change in phase and 
a change in amplitude of the components. Curve (A) 
of Fig. 10-71 illustrates the effect of change (increase) 
in phase of the lowest component or the fundamental 
frequency. Although in the example cited, we have 
altered just one of the component frequencies, in actual 
practice, a similar change may take place to a varying 
degree upon a group of the lower-frequency compo¬ 
nents. The final result will be curve (B) of Fig. 10-71, 
although it may be much more aggravated than what 
we illustrate. A “tilt” has been created in the wave, and 
it often is expressed in an angular deviation from the 
ideal flat top of, for example, 8®, 10®, etc. 

Such a situation is associated with the low-frequency 
behavior of an amplifier. Although most comments are 
made to direct thinking toward the higher frequencies, 
the lower frequencies are also important because they 
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have tremendous effect on the range of fundamental 
frequencies which may be accommodated by an ampli¬ 
fier. Many amplifiers may afford the necessary high- 
frequency response to reproduce a square wave 
properly, provided that the fundamental frequency is 
not too low. If the fundamental frequency of the con¬ 
templated nonsinusoidal wave input signal is too low 
with respect to the pass-band of the amplifier, exces¬ 
sive phase shift or delay at the low frequencies will 
prevent the proper reproduction of the wave at the 
output of the amplifier, despite the fact that all of the 
required high frequencies are present in proper ampli¬ 
tude and phase. 

Curve (C) of Fig. 10-71 .shows the effect of a change 
in the amplitude of the fundamental frequency, that is, 
a reduction from the 100 per cent level which estab¬ 
lishes the relative amplitude of the components. Of 
course, the converse of this would have the same effect, 
namely, excessive amplification of the higher-fre¬ 
quency components. Since it was easier to show the 
effect in terms of the lower frequency, it was used. 
J'he final result as it would appear if a group of the 
lower frequencies were attenuated, or a group of the 
higher-frequency components were accentuated, is 
shown in Fig. 10-71D. 

Expressed mathematically, the equation for the 
square wave as developed in Fig. 10-69 is 

AEV 1 1 

€ = — sin wt A- rr siii 3iot -f sin Smt ... 

TT L ^ ^ 

-f 2n^~Y — l)w/J , (10-1) 

However, the conventional mathematical analysis is 
based on the origin as shown in Fig. 10-68, which cor¬ 
responds to the 90° point of Fig. 10-69A, Therefore, 
the usual form of the equation is 

* 1 7.^1 c * 

e = - cos ~ -y cos Ofot + cos 5o)f . . . 

TT L 5 

- jn ’ L 1 cos(2n -- 1)W J . (10-2) 

In either expression only odd harmonics appear, 
which is the basic frequency condition not only for a 
square wave, but also for every wave which is sym¬ 
metrical about the time axis. Symmetry means that the 
positive alternation and the negative alternation are 
alike to the extent that if the former is ‘"flopped” over 
so that it is beneath the time baseline, it will be exactly 
the same as the negative alternation. The square wave 
and the triangular wave are examples of this. 


Order Versus Number of Harmonics 

It might be well to comment briefly about the differ¬ 
ence between the presence of a certain number of odd 
harmonics and the significance of a certain order of the 
harmonic. Reference to three odd harmonics means 
the first three consecutive odd harmonics after the 
fundamental, or f3, and f7 ; the numbers indicate 
the order of the harmonic. Thus the third odd har¬ 
monic is actually /7, equal to the seventh harmonic of 
the fundamental. 

By examining equation (10-1) and the contents of 
Fig. 10-69, certain pertinent relationships become evi¬ 
dent. While it is true that the first few odd harmonics 
contribute most to the squaring process, the higher 
harmonics cannot be ignored. The equation indicates 
that the amplitude of each component decreases in¬ 
versely with the order of the harmonic. The frequency 
fn of any order odd harmonic can be obtained from the 
equation 

fn=(2n + l)fl (10-3) 

where fl is the fundamental frequency and n is the 
order of the odd harmonic. Thus, the fiftieth odd har¬ 
monic of a 5,000-cps square wave is 

= (100 + 1) 5,000 = 505,000 cps. 

This corresponds to the 101st harmonic of the 5,000- 
cps fundamental. Its amplitude, according to the equa¬ 
tion for the square wave, is 1/101 or 0.99 per cent of 
the amplitude of the fundamental. This may not seem 
much, especially in view of the relatively high ampli¬ 
tudes of the first ten or fifteen odd harmonics, yet 
it cannot be neglected completely. 

In the case of a wave containing only even har¬ 
monics, the equation for the numerical value of even 
harmonic relative to the fundamental, is expressed 
by 

/n = 2n/i (10-4) 

where jl is the fundamental and n is the order of the 
even harmonic. Thus if a wave contains 40 even har¬ 
monics, and the fundamental is 5,000 cps, the highest 
harmonic would be 

f40^2x40 x 5,000 = 400,000cps. 

The Importance of the Harmonics 
In Square-Wave Reproduction 

The importance of a harmonic decreases with its 
order, but this does not imply that the addition of rela¬ 
tively few odd harmonics to a fundamental will produce 
an acceptable version of a square wave. In this respect, 
engineering practice has not yet decided upon what 
shall be the minimum harmonic content in a wave for 
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Fij?. 10-72.—Square waves of different harmonic compositions; (A) is ideal, (B) contains 10 odd harmonics, (C) contains 25 
odd harmonics, (D) contains 100 odd harmonics, (E) contains 165 odd harmonics, and (F) contains 500 odd harmonics. 


the resultant to be an acceptalde vSquare wave. It is still 
a matter of preference and tolerable distortion. 

However, .some limit must be set, and while what 
we say may reflect general thinking, our comment is 
based on the broad aspects of the subject as related to 
maintenance activity. It is unfortunate, but it is never¬ 
theless impossible to set clean-cut boundaries. For 
certain kinds of work, as few as ten odd harmonics of 
the fundamental will suffice, which means a frequency 
as low as twenty-one times the fundamental. Such a 
frequency range will result in rounded corners of the 
reproduced wave, but there will be enough of the flat 
measurement of amplitude and for general observation 
and analysis. This is commonplace in television 
servicing! 

General television servicing, especially the usual 
testing of the pulse circuits in a television receiver, does 
not require more than ten odd harmonics in order to 
produce an acceptable representation of the waves 
found in the sync and sweep circuits. Admittedly there 
is a difference of opinion on this point; we are express¬ 
ing our view. This does not mean that any system 
which affords such waveforms is suitable for the de¬ 
termination of every condition. A limitation in band¬ 
width is a limiting factor in application. Therefore if 
one desires more than the simplest in facility, then at 
least 40 odd harmonics of the fundamental should be 
within the amplifier pass-band. 

The low-frequency response is also of importance in 
square-wave reproduction. A rule of thumb is that the 


lowest frequency square wave which will be satisfac¬ 
torily passed by an amplifier i.s approximately ten times 
the low-frequency cutoff of the amplifier. Cutoff is 
defined as being 3 db below the flat portion of the 
response curve. 

It is easy to see that if the desired condition is the 
presence of 10 odd harmonics, a 15,000-cps funda¬ 
mental square wave requires a bandpass of 315,000 
cps. The same bandpass would accommodate only 
alxmt 5 odd harmonics of a 30,000-cps square wave, 
so that it becomes a matter of understanding the capa¬ 
bilities of the equipment. However, each individual or 
each application must determine what is considered an 
acceptable square wave after reproduction. 

As a possible guide to thinking, concerning the 
composition of a reproduced square wave and the 
bandwidth of the amplifier, we show a series of oscil¬ 
lograms in Fig. 10-72. Curve (A) illustrates the shape 
of a 5,000-cps square wave when fed directly into the 
vertical-deflection plates of an oscilloscope. This is the 
standard wave for comparison; the period of the rise 
time is extremely small in proportion to the duration 
of the half-cycle. The remaining illustrations show the 
reproduction when (B) 10 odd harmonics are present, 
(C) 25 odd harmonics are present, (D) 100 odd har¬ 
monics are present, (E) 165 odd harmonics are pres- 
sent, and (F) 500 odd harmonics are present. In cal¬ 
culating the number of odd harmonics embraced by 
the amplifier pass-band, the upper-frequency limit was 
that frequency which was down not more than 3 db. 
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It should, of course, be realized that the pass-band has 
a top frequency equal to (2n + 1)/J, as previously 
shown in equation (10-3). 

There is no doubt about an improvement in the 
waveshape as the result of adding higher-order har¬ 
monics, but there is doubt whether the added cost rep- 
presented by the far more expensive design of the 
vertical amplifier is warranted; that is, determined by 
the utility of the information gathered from the oscil¬ 
loscope screen. For ordinary amplitude measurements, 
the trace (B) in Fig. 10-72 is just as useful as the 
trace (F). These illustration show very clearly that 
the presence of the higher harmonics, with substan¬ 
tially uniform amplification, means faster rise times 
and sharper corners. 

Pulse Duration and Rise Time 

Although this text is not intended as an .exposition 
of wave analysis, it is, nevertheless, necessary to men¬ 
tion another approach to the matter of the harmonic 
content of nonsinusoidal waves. The need for this is 
brought about by the apparent stress on the funda¬ 
mental frequency of a square wave being the basis of 
determining the required pass-band of an amplifier 
which will pass such a wave. In instances when the 
square wave is symmetrical (i.e., equal positive and 
negative half-cycles), as in Fig. 10-73A where d = T/2, 
the fundamental frequency may be used as the basis 
of determining the required frequency response. 



T 
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Fig. 10-73.— (A) is a 
typical square wave; (B) 
is an asymmetrical rectan¬ 
gular wave. 


The asymmetfical rectangular wave of Fig. 10-73B 
introduces a new aspect. The rectangular pulses are of 
short duration d relative to the period T, and the rise 
time of the pulse is assumed to be small in comparison 
to the pulse duration. However, while l/T is the fun¬ 
damental frequency of the wave and the repetition 
frequency of the pulse, the determination of amplifier 
frequency response using the fundamental frequency 
as the basis would not be productive of a good version 
of the pulse. 


If we assume that each pulse has a duration d of 5 
microseconds, and T equals 1 millisecond, the funda¬ 
mental (pulse repetition) frequency jl is 1,000 cps. 
Based on the previous analysis, an over-all bandwidth 
which would accommodate 25 odd harmonics would be 
(50 -f 1) X fl, or 51,000 cps. Without going into the 
reasons why, such a bandpass would be totally in¬ 
adequate for this waveform; this leads to the use of the 
pulse duration as the means of determining the de¬ 
termining the required pass-band. In this connection 
two approaches are used. The reason for there being 
two l)ases of calculating the bandwidth is another 
example of complete agreement on what represents an 
adequate reproduction of a scjuare wave. One approach 
is the use of the equation 

(10-5) 

where fmax is the required upper limit of amplifier re¬ 
sponse in cycles, and d is the pulse duration in seconds. 
For the waveform of Fig. 10-73B, this would mean a 
top frequency of 1/(5 X 10~‘*) or 200,000cps. 

The other approach visualizes the required upper 
frequency in terms of the rise time of the pulse. In Fig. 
10-73B, the rise time was considered small relative to 
the pulse duration. However, it was not taken into 
account on the supposition that, if the pass-band were 
adequate to permit the wave to rise to its full amplitude, 
the increased steepness of the sides which would result 
from increased bandwidth would not add to the utility 
of the pulse. 

In view of the possible differences which may be 
introduced in the shape of this pulse by differences in 
rise time, it stands to reason that the rise-time consid¬ 
eration is the more important one if the shape of the 
pulse is the cardinal condition. It is only natural that 
the rise time be given consideration since zero rise time 
is an iinmpossibility, and the shorter the pulse, the 
shorter must be the rise time if the pulse is to be an 
approximation of a rectangular shape. Fig. 10-74 
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Fig. 10-74. — Enlarged 
and exaggerated version of 
a pulse of Fig. 10-73 (B). 


shows an enlarged and exaggerated version of the 
pulse of Fig. 10-73B, so as to illustrate the meaning 
of the rise time. In conformity with standard practice, 
the rise time is the period between 10 and 90 per cent 
of the maximum amplitude. This period is assumed 
to be 1 microsecond. 
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One school of thought establishes the required 
upper limit of the amplifier, in cycles, by using the 
equation 

/max ~ "p ( 10-6) 

•r 

wliere tr equals the rise time in seconds. For the pulse 
illustrated, the amplifier top frequency would be 
1/(1 X 10"^^), or 1 Me. Other authorities feel that an 
acceptable reproduction of the wave can be accom¬ 
plished if the upper frequency is determined by making 
the numerator in the above equation equal to a value 
between 0,35 and 0.5, instead of 1.0. In the example 
cited, this means top frequencies of from 350,000 to 
500,000 cps; in either case it is less than the 1-Mc 
bandwidth, which would afford a much steeper wave- 
front in the reproduced wave. Here is an example of 
great variance in bandwidth requirements in accord¬ 
ance with whatever is the school of thought on the 
subject and the desired accuracy of reproduction. 
Above all, it is an example of the use of factors other 
than the fundamental frequency as a means of deter¬ 
mining the top frequency to be uniformly amplified. 

Bcaidwidth in Television Oscilloscopes 

In this connection, the requirements of oscilloscopes 
to be used for television servicing have been a subject 
of much discussion, because of the duration and rise 
time of the pulses that are examined during television 
receiver servicing. The usual rise time approximates 
0.25 microsecond and the pulses may be as short as 5 
microseconds. If the frequency needs of the shortest 
pulse duration are met, the required conditions for the 
longest pulse will be satisfied. If the frequency needs 
of the-fastest rise time are met, the requirements for 
the longest rise time will be met. 

Utilizing the approach of both pulse duration and 
pulse rise time results in amplifier response character¬ 
istics between a minimum of 1 Me and a maximum of 
4 Me. From the viewpoint of the servicing industry, 
less than even the lower of these two bandwidths af¬ 
fords a satisfactory means of investigating the signals 
present in receivers. It has been found that a pass-band 
of 300 kc is adequate! Naturally, the lower-frequency 
response will introduce greater slope in the sides of the 
pulse and an increased rounding of the corners. Al¬ 
though such effects on the pattern appear to lower the 
utility of the low bandwidth amplifier, the fact remains 
that an oscilloscope with such an amplifier is usable for 
observation of even the short equalizing pulses as a 
part of maintenance operations. Of course, greater 
bandwidths afford a better trace and improve the shape 


of the pulses. So, again it is a matter of individual 
preference, and need versus cost. What is missing to¬ 
day is a definition of an acceptable reproduction of the 
square wave and its freciuency composition. 

* 

Composition of a Sawtooth Wave 

The use of the sawtooth wave is common in many 
applications which involve the cathode-ray tube. Con¬ 
sequently, its influence on the frequency response of 
the amplifiers which may be called on to amplify it is 
important. One would expect that only the horizontal 
amplifier should be a part of the discussion concerning 
sawtooth waves, because this time-base voltage is fed 
to the deflection system via the horizontal amplifier. 
However, the requirements are much broader because 
waves of this type may be fed to the vertical amplifier 
during the investigation of the output of one sweep 
system by means of another oscilloscope. It so happens 
that if the band-pass requirements of the amplifier are 
based on square-wave needs, they will adequately ful¬ 
fill the needs of any other waveshape. However, as we 
mentioned on numerous occasions, increased cost is 
always a limiting influence. Therefore, every effort is 
made to keep costs down by reducing the pass-band. 
This is usually the case in the horizontal amplifier of 
the average oscilloscope. Since its primary function is 
to channel the time-base voltages, and since it is cus¬ 
tomary to show more than a single cycle of the signal 
under investigation, the frequency range of the time- 
base signal source is always less than the highest fre¬ 
quency which may be fed through the vertical ampli¬ 
fiers. If we add to this the reduced frequency needs of 
an amplifier which will reproduce sawtooth-shaped 
waves, we can understand why the bandwidth of the 
horizontal amplifier is usually much less than that of 
the vertical amplifier. 

The mathematical equation for a sawtooth wave ap¬ 
pears in two forms; one applied to the ideal wave 
shown in Fig. 10-75A, and one to the practical case 
shown in Fig. 10-75B^The fundamental difference lies 
in the time of the sudden fall from one extreme level to 


Fig. 10-75. Sawtooth 
waves; (A) is ideal, (B) 
accounts for retrace time. 
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the other or b-c in curve (B). In practice this corre¬ 
sponds to the retrace time, or the time required for the 
beam to return from one end of its excursion to the 
beginning of the next trip across the screen. 

The ideal sawtooth wave shown as (A) in Fig. 10-75 
displays a zero time change l)etween the peak and zero 
amplitudes, which is a condition unobtainable in prac¬ 
tice. Under such theoretical circumstances, the useful 
portion of the wave is that shown between a and b, 
which corresponds to the period of one cycle of the 
wave. But, as we mentioned, the ideal cannot be 
achieved and we must accept a compromise wherein 
the retrace period involves a finite amount of time. This 
is the interval between b and c in wave (B). Although 
these voltage changes are nonuseful portions of the 
wave, they remain nevertheless parts of the cycle with 
T still the period of the wave. 

Frequency Bemdwidth for Sowtoofh Waves 

Let us examine briefly the composition of a saw¬ 
tooth wave. This is shown in several steps from (A) 
through (G) in Fig. 10-76. These are predicated on 
the equation which assumes a flyback time equal to 
zero, the idealized condition, and is expressed as 

2E\ , , 1 • o . ^ 1 • a . 

e = — sin <of — — sin Zwt + -r- sin . .. 

IT L 2 6 

+ ~ sin fitai J. (iO-7) 

The equation discloses a number of conditions. First, 
the wave contains both odd and even harmonics, in con¬ 
trast to the wave symmetrical alx)ut the Z-axis which 
contains only odd components. Second, the amplitudes 
of these components vary inversely with the order of 
the harmonic. Third, the signs of the components al¬ 
ternate with the origin as the reference point. Never¬ 
theless, like the square wave, the composition of a saw¬ 
tooth involves a definite arrangement of components. 
If you examine the transformation of the sine wave as 
the harmonic components are added, the higher the 
number of harmonics contained in the wave, the 
steeper is the retrace portion and the less the period of 
this part of the wave. Also, as the number of compo¬ 
nents is increased, the useful portion of the wave ap¬ 
proaches a straight line; the amplitude of the ripples 
becomes smaller, although the number of ripples in¬ 
creases. 

The conditions associated with the number of com¬ 
ponents applies equally well to the nonideal sawtooth 
wave, which is expressed mathematically by 


2E fsin . sin 2irp . ^ . 

^ -IT -Sin iat + - sin 2a>t + 

sin ^irp . , . , sinfiTTp . * 1 /in on 

—g-^sin 3Q)t ... H-sin nwt (10-8) 

where p is the portion of the cycle occupied by the 
linear rising portion of the wave. A significant differ¬ 
ence is to he noted in how the magnitude of the com¬ 
ponents varies with the order. There is no simple ex¬ 
pression for the manner in which the amplitudes of the 
harmonics decrease, since this depends on the value of 
p. For values of approximately 0,8 or 0.9 (10 to 20 per 
cent retrace), those components greater than about the 
fifth harmonic decrease much more rapidly than those 
for the ideal sawtooth. This is a very significant detail 
for the simple reason that it very greatly reduces the 
imi)ortance of the higher-order harmonics. In the 
idealized case, the eighth harmonic has an amplitude 
equal to 12.5 per cent of the fundamental, whereas in 
the practical case (/> = 0.9), this amplitude is equal to 
about 3 per cent of the fundamental. The higher har¬ 
monics decrease even more rapidly. 

The rapid decrease in importance of the higher order 
of harmonics has a major effect upon the frequency 
requirements of the amplifiers which channel such sig¬ 
nals to the cathode-ray tube. It has been found that 
substantially uniform amplification over a range of 
frequencies with an upper limit equal to about 10 times 
the fundamental frequency of the sawtooth voltage is 
ample for the accomplishment of a reasonable and ac¬ 
ceptable version of the sawtooth voltage fed into the 
amplifier. As in the case of the square-wave response, 
the greater the bandwidth of the amplifier, the more 
truthful the presentation, since it affords a greater 
number of harmonics in the reproduced wave. From 
the economical standpoint, a minimum of even seven 
harmonics is acceptable although at least ten should 
l)e present if the top frequency of a sawtooth voltage 
source is 30,000 cps, the amplifier which will channel 
this signal to the cathode-ray tube might well have uni¬ 
form gain up to 300,000 cps. If the response is higher, 
so much the better; in the usual run of devices, it is 
definitely lower. 

So far we have discussed two types of nonsinusoidal 
waves, the square wave and the sawtooth wave. By no 
means are these two types representative of the wide 
variety which may be experienced in practice. One of 
them, the square wave with its modification into a rec¬ 
tangular pulse is, however, representative of the most 
severe conditions which may be encountered. All 
others can be viewed as imposing simpler needs on the 
bandwidth of the amplifier. So, using the square or nec- 
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tangular pulse as the basis, we can summarize by say¬ 
ing that the steeper the wavefront, or the shorter the 
rise time, the greater is the required related amplifier 
pass-band. Where a resultant wave is the combination 
of two or more varieties of waves and one of these has 
a very steep wavefront, it is the portion of the resultant 
wave with the steep wavefront which dictates the fre¬ 
quency needs. 

Phase or Time Delay in Amplifiers 

We have shown that the nonsinusoidal wave is made 
up of a number of components of certain frequencies, 
each with a specific amplitude relative to the funda¬ 
mental and each with a certain phase relationship to 
the fundamental. 

In order that the amplified output be like the input 
wave, it is necessary that the amplitude and phase rela¬ 
tionships between components be retained. This calls 
for specific performance characteristics on tlie part of 
the amplifier, especially those relating to phase shift or 
time delay. Ideally, the time delay of the different fre¬ 
quencies passed through the amplifier should be pro¬ 
portional to the frequency. The following will help 
make this point clear. 

Phase delay or phase shift is the same as time delay. 
For example, if the frequency is 1,000 cps, 1 cycle or 
360 electrical degrees requires an elapsed time of 
Mooo or 0.001 second. If we say that the relative phase 
of this signal at one instant is 15° leading, this may be 
expressed in time as being ^%6o or ^ of a cycle or 
%4 X 0.001 = 0.0000416 second or 41.6 microseconds. 
Naturally the elapsed time per degree differs with fre¬ 
quency so that the same condition at 100 cps would be 
the equivalent of 0.000416 second or 416 microseconds. 

Relative to linear time delay or phase shift in an am¬ 
plifier, the following illustrates how this condition is 
applied to the components of a complex wave and 
shows what is meant by phase shift proportional to 
frequency. Suppose that we are concerned with a wave 
which has a fundamental frequency of 1,000 cps and 
contains a second, a third, and a fourth harmonic. Rela¬ 
tive amplitudes of the fundamental and its components 
will be disregarded, it being assumed that proper am¬ 
plitude relationships will be maintained. Suppose fur¬ 
ther that at the instant of reference the fundamental 
frequency has a relative phase of 90° leading. This 
exists at the input of the amplifier and corresponds to 
a phase condition of ®%6o X 0.001 or 0.00025 second. 
If the second harmonic is delayed proportionally to its 
frequency, it would be delayed by 2 X 90° or 180°, so 
that the time delay is expressible as ^®%6o X 0.0005 = 


0.00025 second (the nunlber 0.0005 is the time of 1 
cycle of the 2,000-cps wave). If the third harmonic is 
delayed proportional to its frequency, it would be de¬ 
layed by 3 X 90° or 270° so that the time delay would 
be expressed as •^%eo X 0.000333 = 0.00025 second. 
The fourth harmonic being delayed proportional to its 
frequency relative to the fundamental would be delayed 
by 4 X 90° or 360° and the time delay or phase shift 
would l)e expressed by or 1 X 0.00025 = 0,00025 
second. As can be seen, each component, as it passes 
through the amplifier, is delayed by exactly the same 
amount as the fundamental frequency, and this condi¬ 
tion is expressed as linear, constant, or uniform phase 
shift or time delay. 

When tliis condition exists, the output signal is a 
true reproduction of the input signal, assuming that 
tlie frecpiency response of the amplifier is such as to 
afford substantial uniform amplification on all of the 
components for all of the fundamental frequencies. The 
selection of a fundamental and three harmonics does 
not imply that only three components can be treated in 
the aforementioned fashion. It should be understood 
that it is applicable to ten, twenty, or as many compo¬ 
nent frequencies as are present in the signal. Of course, 
the ideal conditions are not always attained, especially 
at the very high frequencies but this does not harm 
provided that the departure from the ideal is not too 
great. In other words we accept a slight amount of dis¬ 
tortion. Once more here is an example of one of the 
reasons why the more elaborate oscilloscope amplifiers 
are more expensive to produce and, in the long run, 
cost more. 

Linear time delay is a design characteristic deter¬ 
mined by the designer of the amplifier, which means 
that the user has little choice in the matter. It is sup¬ 
posed that when an oscilloscope with certain rated 
characteristics is purchased, it affords those character¬ 
istics in its performance. The accomplishment of such 
phase characteristics over a band of frequencies docs 
dictate certain specific contours in the over-all fre¬ 
quency response curve, so that it is in a way remotely 
possible by examining the response curve of the ampli¬ 
fier to see if the conditions of operation are such as to 
expect the proper performance relative to time delay. 
Such examination does not result in a quantitative an¬ 
swer ; it is more of a qualitative result with implica¬ 
tions, rather than definite information. It so happens 
that comparatively few oscilloscopes are described in 
part by an illustration of the frequency response curves* 
but in the event that such curves are available, the in¬ 
formation about response curves which is given later 
in this chapter will no doubt prove helpful. 
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In view of the possibility that previous remarks 
about uniform amplification over the pass-band of 
either the horizontal or vertical amplifier may create 
tlie impression that nothing but the flatness of the re¬ 
sponse is important, it might be well to remark that 
uniform response accompanied by abrupt drop at both 
the high and low ends of the response curve is highly 
undesirable. It affords the required uniform amplifica¬ 
tion, but it will also introduce serious phase shift which 
will distort the output trace. 

The Behavior of Vertical-Amplifier Attenuators 

At first thought, one might consider the vertical- 
amplifier gain control a very simple part of the entire 
oscilloscope system since its duty is elementary. Such 
is not the case, however. In view of the fact that the 
various types of attenuators used in oscilloscopes are 
shown in detail in Chapter 22, we shall not attempt at 
this time to analyze individually the different attenu¬ 
ator circuits. Instead we will illustrate, in a general 
way, the effects they can have on the output waveform 
of the signal being passed through the vertical ampli¬ 
fier. Let us examine the attenuator from two view¬ 
points. One of these is its function as a means of con¬ 
trolling signal level. The other is its over-all effect on 
the frequency response of the amplifying system as the 
signal level is reduced. Each of these will be treated 
separately. 



(C) 


The two kinds of attenuator systems have been men¬ 
tioned earlier. This reference is an elaboration. One 
form of attenuator is a single continuous amplitude 
control. The other .system is a combination of step con¬ 
trol and continuous variation. These may be symbol¬ 
ized by a single potentiometer, and by a potentiometer 
acting in concert with a step voltage divider, as shown 
in Fig. 10-77A and B rc.spectively ; 10-77C represents 
a typical panel control arrangement of the type (B). 

The need for step attenuators in addition to continu¬ 
ous variation arises from a number of conditions which 
must be satisfied and cannot be accomplished by means 
of a simple potentiometer. The range of signal voltages 
encountered in oscillography is very broad, yet a 
smooth control over relatively small increments of sig¬ 
nal level is required. This is not possible when a single 
control which must he fixed in physical dimensions and 
still present a high impedance at the input side is used. 
If the resistance element of such a potentiometer could 
be made very large physically and be of a high resist¬ 
ance, it would satisfy these two needs, although they 
are neither the only, nor the most important, require¬ 
ments. 

The demand for faithful reproduction imposes cer¬ 
tain frequency conditions as well as specific phase or 
time-delay conditions. These cannot be satisfied by the 
u.se of a single element potentiometer for reasons which 
will become evident soon, so that recourse must be 
made to the combination of a step attenuator and a con¬ 
tinuously variable level control. 

The Catbode-Followei Attenuator 

The application of two-section attenuation systems 
is not as simple as in the symbolized circuit of Fig. 
10-77B. While several methods are used, the one most 
frequently employed utilizes a cathode follower as an 
intermediate element between the step attenuator and 



Fig. 10-78.—(A) is a variation of the attenuator system of 
Fig. 10-77 (A) using a cathode follower before the potentiom¬ 
eter; (B) 18 a variation of Fig. 10-77(B) using a cathode fol¬ 
lower between the step voltage divider and the potentiometer. 
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the continuously variable control. This is symbolized 
partly in Fig. 10-78A and fully in Fig. 10-78B. The 
reason for the two presentations is that the former may 
be used by itself over a limited range of voltages, al¬ 
though in most cases, the latter system also finds 
application. 

Essentially, the cathode follower is a vacuum-tube 
impedance transformer; its input impedance is high 
and its output impedance is low and can be varied over 
an appreciable range. The gain A of such a stage is less 
than one, and is expressed as 




l/gfn + Rk 


(10-9) 


where /?* is the cathode load resistor and gm is the 
mutual conductance of the tube. The gain of the cath¬ 
ode-follower can never be greater than unity because 
the quantity l/gm cannot l>ecome zero since g^ is finite. 
Thus the impedance transformation in this type of sys¬ 
tem invariably is accomplished by a loss in signal. For¬ 
tunately, the loss never is so great as to be a problem, 
whereas the transformation of impedance affords a 
definite advantage. The output impedance oi the 
cathode follower is 


Zl — 


1 

l/Rk 


( 10 - 10 ) 


However, for our purposes, it is sufficient to view the 
cathode circuit as a low-impedance system which per¬ 
mits the application of a low-resistance potentiometer 
as the continuously variable gain control. The advan¬ 
tages of such a low-impedance device relative to fre¬ 
quency discrimination are discussed in a subsequent 
paragraph; a low-resistance control affords a smooth 
control of amplitude, and the presence of a high-im- 
pedance input is retained, with all of the advantages 
which it offers. These are discussed in more detail later 
in this chapter. 

Capacitor Co, which couples the potentiometer to 
the cathode resistor, is a blocking capacitor for d.c., 
and usually is a high value so as to present very little 
impedance to the passage of low-frequency currents. 
In the case of d-c amplifiers, this coupling capacitor is 
omitted, and the cathode resistor may be a potentiom¬ 
eter which serves as the gain control. The d-c voltage 
variations present in the cathode circuit are the signal 
voltages which the transferred to the succeeding stages. 

In some systems which employ the step attenuator 
ahead of the first stage (the cathode follower) and the 
continuously variable element in the output of the 
stage, the lowest setting of the potentiometer does not 
reduce the signal to zero. This is done so as to necessi¬ 
tate the use of the step attenuator for full range of sig¬ 


nal control, thus tending to minimize the possibility of 
overloading the input stage with an exceptionally 
strong signal. Because the variable control does not 
reduce the signal below a certain minimum, proper 
trace dimension can l)e accomplished only by adjusting 
the step control also. The attenuating systems sym¬ 
bolized in Fig. 10-77 include those used in almost all 
oscilloscopes. If we concern ourselves only with the 
basic oscilloscope, the attenuator shown in part (A) 
of that illustration would be the one most frequently 
encountered. The other varieties are representative of 
the more elaborate instruments. 

When the multiple type, that is, the step and con¬ 
tinuously variable arrangement is used, the initial set¬ 
ting of the step control should be that which affords 
the least attenuation consistent with a reasonably sized 
image; the continuously variable control should be 
wide open if possible. The reason for this may not be 
clear at the moment, but let it be said that from the 
viewpoint of frequency response to all types of non- 
sinusoidal waves, the best characteristics are generally 
attained when the gain controls are wide open, or at 
least as close to that condition as is consistent with the 
development of the required trace dimensions. The 
qualifying conditions follow. 

The Frequency Effect of the 
Simple Potentiometer Control 

Due to the presence of resistance and distributed 
capacitance in all electrical systems, the simple poten¬ 
tiometer arrangement shown in Fig. 10-77A is fre¬ 
quency sensitive. Distributed capacitance is to be found 
across the element as a whole and most certainly across 
that section which is delivering the voltage to the input 
circuit of the tube. Varying the position of the arm 
along the resistance element alters the constants of the 
input circuit, that is, the resistance and capacitance. 
The result is frequency distortion which is introduced 
on both sides of an optimum setting between the maxi¬ 
mum and zero signal positions. This is shown in Fig. 
10-79. These oscillograms illustrate the performance 
of a commercial oscilloscope when a 15,0(X)-cps square 
wave was fed to the input. Although it might be said 
that too much was expected of the device because of its 
relatively limited frequency rating, the difference in 
pattern configuration using this high frequency illus¬ 
trates most vividly the manner in which the simple 
potentiometer attenuator setting affects the reproduc¬ 
tion. Oscillogram (A) was taken with the control near 
its zero point; oscillogram (B) for the optimum set¬ 
ting of the gain control, tliat is, the setting which re¬ 
sulted in a trace that most closdy resembled the input 
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Fig, 10-79.—Distortion of a 15,000-cps square wave at vari¬ 
ous gain control settings; (A) results with the gain control 
near zero, (B) occurs at the optimum setting of the gain con¬ 
trol, and (C) results with the gain control at maximum. 

square wave; oscillogram (C) shows the trace when 
the gain control was wide open. The above is more 
frequently true with simple potentiometer-type attenu¬ 
ators of high value than with low-value units. This in¬ 
troduces another point of interest. 

High- and Low-Resistance Potentiometers 

It is always best if the input impedance of the verti¬ 
cal amplifier is high, that is, high resistance and low 
capacitance. The use of a high-resistance potentiometer 
tends to provide such an input condition. It is desirable 
in order to present the lowest possible load to the de¬ 
vice or circuit which is connected to the input of the 
vertical amplifier. But, as we have mentioned, the high- 
resistance potentiometer attenuator gives rise to the 
condition stated. The alternative is a low-resistance 
unit. The difficulty with it, however, is that while it 
may give rise to less frequency distortion over its range 
of operation, its low resistance will load the circuit 


across which it is connected and, therefore, may influ¬ 
ence the character of the output of that device. 

As can be seen in Fig. 10-77, each of the attenuator 
systems is associated with an isolating capacitance, or 
a coupling capacitance. This unit is omitted in circuits 
designed for d-c amplification, but it is present in all 
a-c amplifiers, and where used contributes to the mag¬ 
nitude of the input impedance. If the resistance is high, 
the capacitance can be small and still permit good low- 
frequency response. But if the resistance is low, as 
would be the case when a minimum of frequency dis¬ 
crimination was desired by using a low-resistance po¬ 
tentiometer, a very high value of capacitance would be 
necessary. Since capacitance is a function of the dimen¬ 
sion of the active surfaces, every condition which in¬ 
creases the dimension of electrical components tends 
to increase the distributed capacitance. Large capaci¬ 
tors and long leads connected to it tend to increase the 
shunt capacitance across the resistive section of the 
attenuator, and tend to defeat the purpose of the low 
resistance. 

Before introducing another aspect of attenuators, it 
is imperative to associate the behavior of such attenu¬ 
ators with the usual interpretation of the over-all fre¬ 
quency-response curve of such units of a vertical am¬ 
plifier. Although we have not as yet discussed the 
frequency-response curve of such units, we have indi¬ 
cated the desirability of uniform amplification over a 
range, and have indicated that vertical amplifiers in 
oscilloscopes do bear certain frequency bandwidth 
ratings. When the interpretation of these bandwidths 
becomes a concern, or when one is evaluating the utility 
of a uniform amplification rating, it cannot be done 
completely without taking into account the action of the 
attenuator. 

The Attenuator and Ampli&er Frequency Response 

A frequency-sensitive or discriminatory attenuator 
system defeats the purpose of a uniform gain rating 
over a certain bandwidth. If the rating is predicated on 
sine-wave amplification, and it is so indicated, all well 
and good, but an interpretation of a sine-wave rating 
in terms of nonsinusoidal amplification is very apt to 
give misleading results. As we said before, simple at¬ 
tenuation of the high frequencies, or attenuation of low 
frequencies during sine-wave amplification, requires 
nothing more than correction of the gain versus fre¬ 
quency factor. In fact, if the rating is made with the 
attenuator wide open, the over-all response figures in¬ 
clude the behavior of the attenuator. But if the ampli- 
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Fig. 10-80, — Distortion of 500- 
and 15,000-cps square waves at vari¬ 
ous gain-control settings; (A) shows 
the 500-cps wave at one-third full 
gain, (B) at two-thirds full gain, 
(C) shows the lS,000-cps wave at 
one-third full gain, (D) at two- 
thirds full gain, and (£) shows the 
15,000-cps wave at the optimum posi¬ 
tion of the gain control. 


fier is to be used for the examination of steep front 
waves or for their reproduction, simple numerical cor¬ 
rection for differences in gain versus frequency at dif¬ 
ferent frequencies means nothing. It then becomes 
necessary to limit the range of fundamental frequencies 
of such waves to within boundaries which are not only 
within the over-all bandwidth of the amplifier, but also 
within the range where the action of the simple attenu¬ 
ator is not too disturbing. This is a serious restriction 
for those who have occasion to use oscilloscopes for the 
observation of square pulses and other nonsinusoidal 
waves. 

Exactly what we mean is shown by the oscillograms 
of Fig. 10-80. These are representations of two differ¬ 
ent square waves, one of 500 cps and one of 15,000 cps. 
Each was fed into the vertical amplifier of an oscillo¬ 
scope which would be placed in the category of a gen¬ 
eral purpose device; it is perhaps not the simplest of 
this class, but is one which makes use of an uncom¬ 
pensated attenuator consisting of a high-resistance 
potentiometer. # 

Oscillograms (A) and (B) show the 500-cps square 
wave as reproduced with one-third full gain and two- 
thirds full gain positions, respectively, of the attenuator 
control. A slightly increased curvature at the leading 
edges is visible in (B) but it is of no importance; the 
representation would be adequate for all purposes. 

Using the same two settings, but applying a 15,000- 
q>s square wave, the results are shown in oscillograms 
(C) and (D). Definite loss of high frequencies is indi*- 


cated, worse in (D) than in (C). To show that the 
condition is a function of the setting of the gain con¬ 
trol, rather than the amplifier response, oscillogram 
(E) illustrates the reproduction of the same 15,000-cps 
square wave at that attenuator setting which afforded 
the closest approach to the shape of the input signal. 
Inasmuch as oscillograms (C), (D), and (E) differ 
only in the setting of the attenuator, it is easy to see 
that with an uncompensated attenuator one cannot de¬ 
termine the i)erformance of the oscilloscope by exam¬ 
ining the amplifier bandwidth only. 

If this oscilloscope were examined from the view¬ 
point of the frequency range of square waves which 
could be fed into it without any effect due to the attenu¬ 
ator setting, the range of input frequencies of non¬ 
sinusoidal waves would be appreciably less than 15,000 
cps, for, as indicated by Fig. 10-80E, its acceptance as 
a 15,000-cps square wave is questionable. 

In order to evaluate the vertical amplifiers, the per¬ 
formance ratings must be read carefully. Since the 
characteristics of the attenuator are frequently stated, 
erroneous conclusions due to failure to properly inter¬ 
pret the equipment specifications are burdens which 
the user must bear. It so happens that up to the time of 
this writing, standards concerning oscilloscope speci¬ 
fications do not exist, so that an understanding of the 
differences between devices and the contributions of 
the different sections or parts of sections i^ necessary 
for the exercise of proper judgment when purchasing 
an oscilloscope. 
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Fnqumcy-Compmiaatod Attunuatm* 

The action of uncompensated attenxiators clearly in¬ 
dicates the need for devices which will not cause fre¬ 
quency distortion, yet will permit control of the signal 
level. They exist and are known as frequency-compen¬ 
sated attenuators. They are of the dual unit variety and 
are so used with the continuously variable element that 
the latter becomes a low-impedance device. This mini¬ 
mizes the effect of associated distributed capacitance, 
yet allows a high input impedance to the vertical am¬ 
plifier as a whole. In practice, the frequency compensa¬ 
tion is applied to the step attenuator at the input of the 
amplifier, whereas the continuously variable control is 
located at the output of the first stage, or at some point 
in the amplifier, where its manipulation will control the 
signal level consistent with minimum distortion. Ex¬ 
amples of these are numerous in Chapter 22. 




Fig:. 10-81.—Schematics of step attenuators; (A) uncom- 
sated, (B) compensated. 


To follow the manner in which frequency compen¬ 
sation is accomplished, consider the circuit shown in 
Fig. 10-81A. This is a simple two-step attenuator at 
the input of a tube. The toggle switch is one example 
of this mechanism. It consists of a capacitor Cl in 
series with a fixed resistor which is tapped at a point 
so that the voltage between ground and tap 2 is one- 
tentib of the voltage ^^een ground and t^> 1. Asso¬ 
ciated with each section of the resistor and with the 
resistor as a whole, also at the input of the tube, are 
different amounts of distributed capadtsmce. These are 
diown in dotted lines. 


For the initial discussion, we will neglect the pres¬ 
ence of the distributed capacitance and consider only 
Cl, Rl, and R2; these three elements form a voltage 
divider. With the switch set on tap 1, the two sections 
of the divider are Cl and the resistance {Rl + R2). 
Regardless of where the switch is set, only a portion of 
the voltage E can reach the input of the tube because 
the reactance of the capacitor acts as a voltage-drop¬ 
ping element. Whether this drop across Cl is great or 
small depends upon the frequency of the voltage. The 
portion of E reaching the tube input depends on the 
relative values of reactance Xat and resistance {Rl -f 
R2). With the switch set at position 1, the equation for 
E', the voltage at the tube input, is 

E'= xE (10-11) 

y/{Rl + R2y + X^ct 

and if the switch is set at position 2, the equation be¬ 
comes 

XT' - 1? 

y/{Rl + R2y + X^ct (10-12) 

Regardless of the frequency, the higher the reactance 
of Cl, the greater will be the drop in voltage across it, 
but the higher the value of the resistance relative to 
Xot, the less the voltage drop across the capacitive re¬ 
actance relative to the voltage drop across the resistive 
portion of the system. If we imagine the frequency very 
low, so that Xoi is several times higher than Rl + R2, 
comparatively little of the voltage E will appear across 
Rl -I- R2, whereas if Xct is very low in comparison 
with Rl + R2, most of the voltage will appear across 
the resistance. If we take license with the actual fre¬ 
quency and assume Xa to be a very small fraction of 
Rl •¥ R2, then we can say that the presence of Cl has 
very little effect on the signal level, although it does 
act as a blocking capacitor for direct currents. 

It is evident that if a nonsinusoidal wave containing 
a wide range of harmonics is fed into such a system, the 
amplitude relationship of the harmonics will not be re¬ 
tained at the output of the divider system. Of course, 
it is possible to visualize a value of Cl which will make 
Xct extremely small relative to Rl + R2 at the lowest 
possible frequency, so that the different degree of at¬ 
tenuation which will take place due to changes in Xa 
will be n^ligible. This is possible but not practical 
because of cost and size, and because it is not the entire 
solution. 

Let us examine the system from another viewpoint. 
The aq>acitor Cl and the resistance element comprise 
an R-C system with a certain time constant It is pos- 
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sible to establish such values for C and R that the re¬ 
sultant time constant is sufficient to satisfactorily ac¬ 
commodate voltages of the lowest frequency which may 
be fed into the system. If this is done by the use of a 
very high value of Cl, the increase in cost, dimensions, 
and the distributed capacitance may be undesirable. If, 
on the other hand, a compromise is made and the re¬ 
sistance is made large, it may be too high relative to the 
permissible resistance in th6 grid circuit of the tube. 
The optimum value of time constant selected for any 
such system, as reflected in the constants of the ele¬ 
ments, must of necessity be a compromise, because it 
is virtually impossible to establish a single system 
which will perform uniformly in all respects at all fre¬ 
quencies. A certain amount of time delay is expected 
and accepted; invariably this takes place over the lower 
end of the frequency range. 

Now, if we take cognizance of the distributed capaci¬ 
tance which we have shown as C2, C3, and C4 in Fig. 
10-81 A, the action of the attenuator over a range of 
frequencies is still further modified. With these capaci¬ 
tances active in the system, and the switch set at tap 1, 
the magnitude of the voltage fed to the input of the tube 
now is influenced by the distributed capacitance as well 
as by series capacitor Ci. These values of distributed 
capacitance will have much greater effect at the high 
frequencies than at the low frequencies. 

Since these shunt reactances are high at the low 
frequencies, the division of voltage between Xci and 
R1 + R2 will be affected very little whereas when the 
frequency is high, the division of voltage no longer is 
determined by the values of R1 and R2, but rather by 
combined effect of the reactance of the distributed 
capacitances and the resistive elements which they 
shunt. In other words, the entire attenuator system 
becomes frequency sensitive; changing the tap posi¬ 
tion may afford the proper voltage division over a 
limited frequency range, but not over the entire range. 
Under the circumstances, changing the tap positions 
when the input voltage is of nonsinusoidal character 
will treat the different components differently and tend 
to distort the reproduction. The presence of these 
capacitances will Uso modify the time constant of the 
system as the tap positions are changed, and introduce 
varying time delays. So, both amplitude attenuation 
and phase shift are the problems of uncompensated 
step attenuators, just as they are the problems of the 
simple potentiometer type of dividers. 

Compensation in a step attenuator is accomplished 
by the use of additional shunt capacitances; it is cus¬ 
tomary to make one or more of these capacitances 
variable to permit adjustment for variations in circuit 



Fig. 10-82.—Illustrating the effect of a properly compen¬ 
sated attenuator, (A) the trace of a 15,000-cps square wave 
fed directly to the deflection plates, (B) the pattern of the 
same square wave at a point on a properly adjusted attenuator, 
and (C) the result of improper adjustment of the attenuator. 

capacitance. A simple arrangement is shown in Fig. 
10-81B. Capacitors Cl and C2 are the added compen¬ 
sating capacitors, and are considered to include the 
switch and wiring capacitances across the taps. C3 
represents the tube and additional circuit capacitances. 
Neglecting the series blocking capacitor, the voltage 
at switch position 2, as determined only by the resis¬ 
tive divider, will be proportional to R2/(R1 + R2). 
In order that the capacitive shunting reactances also 
form the same voltage-divider ratio, the reactance of 
C2 and C3 in parallel, divided by the reactance of Cl 
in series with the reactance of C2 and C3 in parallel, 
must be equal to R2/{R1 + R2 ). When this is accom¬ 
plished, the attenuator is relatively independent of fre¬ 
quency over a very wide range of frequencies. 

The presence of compensation in a step attenuator 
does not necessarily mean that all variation in the con¬ 
stants of a system has been removed. All it means is 
that a suitable compromise has been accomplished 
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Fig. 10-83.—Tyi^ical frequency 
response curves. 



FREQUENCY 


which minimizes the distortion in the reproduction to 
a point where it does not impair the utility of the oscil¬ 
loscope. Such compensation is a very accurate proce¬ 
dure and it is entirely possible that, after a period of 
use, some changes will take place in either the adjust¬ 
ment of the trimmers or in the constants of the circuit. 
When this happens, it will influence the performance 
of the oscilloscope when the defective switch step is 
used. An example of this is shown in Fig. 10-82. Os¬ 
cillogram (A) is the trace of a 15,000-cps square wave 
when it was fed directly to the deflection plates of the 
cathode-ray tube. Oscillogram (B) shows the pattern 
of the same voltage at one point on a step attenuator 
which Was properly adjusted, while (C) shows the 
trace when the components of the same step on the 
attenuator were incorrectly adjusted. The effect of the 
greatly increased attenuation at the high frequencies 
is very evident. 

Fr^quracy-Rosponse CurvM 

So many references have been made to frequency 
response and bandwidth that a short discussion of 
frequency-response curves of the vertical amplifier 
cannot be avoided. While it has not been usual com¬ 
mercial practice to illustrate the performance of these 
amplifiers in this way, some manufacturers do so and 
the method is gaining favor. Therefore, a few brief 
remarks of explanatory nature may make these graphs 
more understandable, especially from the viewpoint 
of use. 


A frequency-response curve is a graphical presen¬ 
tation of the manner in which an amplifier performs 
relative to frequency, that is. over the frequency rating 
of the system. In Fig. 10-83 are shown three response 
curves. The ordinate or vertical axis indicates the level 
of the response or the amount of amplification which 
the amplifier affords. The frequency scale is along the 
abscissa or horizontal axis. 

The usual method of indicating the amount of am¬ 
plification is in terms of relative gain. The amount of 
amplification available at any one frequency relative to 
that available at another is indicated by the heights of 
the response curve. The three curves in Fig. 10-83 con¬ 
vey the information that each of the amplifiers affords 
a different amount of amplification over the same fre¬ 
quency range. 

The complete range over which the amplifier will 
respond is also shown by the curves. This is indicated 
by the span of each response curve relative to the fre¬ 
quency axis. Curve A indicates that the amplifier it 
represents affords amplification down to zero frequency 
(d-c),^ which is below the limit of amplifiers B or C, 
However, at the high end of the scale, amplifier A 
(with the greatest gain of the three) cuts off sooner 
than either amplifier B or C. 

On the other hand, amplifiers B and C, each with 
different bandwidths, start at substantially the same 

^The curve shows the amplifier response down to only one 
cycle, since there is no zero on a logarithmic scale. In practice, 
this is the typical manner in which the low-frequency end of a 
d-c amplifier response curve is drawn. 
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low frequency. This is not out of the ordinary because 
it is a function of design. For that matter, the rela¬ 
tionships lietween gain and bandwidth as depicted in 
this curve are along the normal lines of design, that is, 
the greater the bandwidth of an amplifier, usually the 
less is its gain. This should not be interpreted as a fixed 
rule which will apply to any two commercial devices 
because individual designs may differ, and an ampli¬ 
fier with wider response may also afford greater gain 
than another commercial amplifier. The rule stated is 
one which applies to a given amplifier during design. 

An iniix)rtant aspect of such frequency-response 
curves is that which relates to the types of signals which 
are fed into the amplifier. The broad interpretation of 
the amplifier response as shown in the response curve 
applies only to the amplification of sine waves. As in¬ 
dicated, these amplifiers are flat (uniform amplifica¬ 
tion) over a range of frequencies; at both the upper 
and lower limits, the gain falls off, finally reaching 
zero. However, even those regions which afford re¬ 
duced amounts of gain are useful for amplifying pur¬ 
poses, provided that the signals are sinusoidal, and 
that the amount of reduction in gain is known. 

Both of these statements require some qualification. 
If we have sine-wave voltages in mind, and one of the 
functions of the oscilloscope is to measure voltage levels 
by means of the height of the trace on the screen, then 
it becomes important to know^ the exact characteristics 
of the amplifier. It can readily be seen that a frequency 
which is within the zone of operation where the am¬ 
plifier is flat will receive one level of amplification, 
whereas a frequency within the zones of reduced gain 
will be subject to a reduced amount of amplification. 
To place these two on par will require the application 
of a correction factor equal to the reduction in gain of 
the amplifier. 

As stated previously, sine-wave frequencies which 
may be applied to such amplifiers extend over the en¬ 
tire range indicated by the response curve. This is in¬ 
teresting because the response curve includes a fre¬ 
quency range which exceeds the rated pass-band of the 
amplifier, as mentioned in the specifications. This rat¬ 
ing restricts the response to that range of frequencies 
which is amplified to within 3 db of the level which 
represents the ‘‘flat'' part of the amplifier. According 
to this practice of rating, both the high- and low-fre¬ 
quency limits of the amplifier are those frequencies 
which receive not less than 70.7 per cent of the maxi¬ 
mum amount of gain available in the amplifiA*. 

Referring to curve A of Fig. 10-83, it can be seen 
that the amplifier has no cutoff at its low end, but does 
have an upper limit at slightly above 100 kc, the highest 


frequency of which receives 70.7 per cent of the am¬ 
plification over the flat portion of the curve. By no 
means is 100 kc the actual limit of response in this 
amplifier; the response curve extends beyond the 3-db 
point, but the extended range is not included in the 
rating of the response. The frequency 6 db down is 
200 kc. 

If the frequency rating included the total range of 
frequencies which can be amplified by the device, al¬ 
though to varying degree, it would ht misleading when 
interpreted in terms of square-wave or other non- 
sinusoidal frequencies which were within the capa¬ 
bilities of the device. You will recall that the develop¬ 
ment of an acceptable version of a nonsinusoidal wave 
demands more than the mere presence of a certain 
number of liarmonic components; the reproduction of 
such a wave calls for uniform amplification of these 
components and for a linear phase relationship. 

Limits of Bcmdwldth 

The limited frequency-response rating stems from 
the distortion which is introduced by the presence of 
components when they are substantial in their impor¬ 
tance to the reproduction, but do not receive adequate 
amplification with respect to the lower-frequency com¬ 
ponents. For example, the amplifier represented by 
curve A with a rated 3-db cutoff of 100 kc would be 
suitable for the amplification of square waves with a 
fundamental of 2,500 cps, assuming the presence of 
twenty odd harmonics, or 5,000 cps, assuming the 
presence of ten odd harmonics. If we used the 6-db 
point as the upper limit of the range, and assumed the 
presence of twenty odd harmonics, the highest square 
wave acceptable for reasonable reproduction would be 
more than 5,000 cps, whereas for ten odd harmonics, 
it would be 10,000 cps. 

Referring once more to Fig. 10-83, curve B might 
be that for an amplifier which would be rated as having 
a response of from 10 cps to about 300 kc. Both limits 
are indicated as the 3-db points on the curve. Curve C, 
on the other hand, is for an amplifier having a fre¬ 
quency response of from 7 cps to 9(X) kc. 

Some manufacturers rate the amplifiers in their 
oscilloscopes somewhat differently. They arc a bit more 
severe and consider the bandwidth as being between 
the 2-db points, which are equal to 79 per cent of the 
maximum gain, or about 20 per cent down. It must be 
mentioned, however, that such references simply state 
the upper-frequency limit without implying any upper 
limit of square-wave frequency which may be fed into 
the amplifier and which will result in acceptable 
reproduction. 
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Another specification which is frequently found, and 
which is to be used at the discretion of the user, is the 
highest frequency which suffers 50 per cent loss in 
amplification, or is 6 db down.^ Correlating these 
methods of indicating response with the curves of Fig. 
10-83, it stands to reason that the less the allowed loss 
in amplification, the narrower will be the rated pass- 
band. 

We cannot stress too strongly the difficulty of evalu¬ 
ating oscilloscope capabilities from specified amplifier 
bandwidths. No matter how definitely mathematical 
computations may indicate that a certain number of 
harmonics are necessary for an acceptable reproduc¬ 
tion, the practical applications of oscilloscopes fre¬ 
quently show otherwise. The results indicate that 
fewer harmonic components frequently are satisfac¬ 
tory. This is illustrated in Fig. 10-84. Here we show a 
number of oscillograms of a 20,000-cps square wave. 
The amplitude of the wave was maintained relatively 
constant on the screen by manipulation of the output 
control of the square-wave generator for progressive 
positions of the simple potentiometer-type attenuator. 

By all sound reasoning, this oscilloscope, which has 
a rated bandwidth of 200 kc, 2 db down, and a rated 
bandwidth of somewhat more than 300 kc, 6 db down, 
should not be suitable for the reproduction of square 
waves of this frequency. Nevertheless, here is testi¬ 
mony that the development of a reasonable square wave 
(C) and (D) was a function of the attenuator posi¬ 
tion. If we could assume the removal of the attenuator, 
thereby permitting the output trace to be a function of 
the amplifier characteristics only, the chances ^re that 
this comparatively low pass-band is capable of produc¬ 
ing an acceptable square wave, even though only about 
seven odd harmonics are present within the 2-db 
points. This seems to indicate that amplifier bandwidth 
ratings may be made more liberal if the information 
being sought is qualitative, and that the contributions 
made by the frequencies which suffer loss in amplifica¬ 
tion beyond the 3-db point may not be too harmful in 
many applications of the oscillpscope. This is, however, 
strictly a practical approach. 

Bends of Wlds-Bcmd Rosponso 

The over-all response curve of an oscilloscope ampli¬ 
fier is a composite of the individual responses of the 
different stages which comprise the amplifier. If the 
individual stages were checked separately, the response 

*10% down approximates —1 db 
20 % down approscimates -<*2 db 
30% down approximates -*3 db 
50% down approximates —6 db 



(A) 

r r r ^ 


^ ^ ^ 

(B) 



(D) 


Fig. 10-84.—(A) 20,000-cps square-wave input, (B) trace 
with improperly adjusted attenuator, (C) and (D) attenuator 
adjusted to produce reasonable reproductions of the square 
wave. 

curves would differ markedly from the total of them 
all. We might go so far as to say that the stages are 
individually tailored so as to produce a definite result¬ 
ant, the extent of such individual treatment being more 
critical as the width of the pass-band is greater. 

It is not within our province to examine the organi¬ 
zation of amplifiers in this respect, but we must say 
that the design and construction of such a system is 
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After Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 10-85.—Frequency response curves with different de¬ 
grees of compensation, (A) insufficient, (B) proper, and (C) 
excessive. 

very critical and changes in comix)nents or tubes cent- 
not be made indiscriminately, (Compensating for non¬ 
linearity in time-base oscillators is explained in Chap¬ 
ter 9.) Lead dress is important and even a slight alter¬ 
ation in constants is enough to modify the shape of the 
response curve, and materially alter the reproduction 
of the signal fed into the amplifier. 

The means of attaining wide response is the creation 
of quasi-resonant states in the individual stages, each 
of which may be tuned to a different frequency within 
the over-all desired band. Each stage then contributes 
a certain amount of the gain. The adjustments are criti¬ 
cal. The effect of different degrees of compensation as 
well as the effect of insufficient compensation is shown 
in Fig. 10-85. Three amplifier response curves are il¬ 
lustrated, each of which has the some nominal band¬ 
width. Curve A slopes gradually at the higher fre¬ 
quencies and is representative of the amplifier without 
high-frequency compensation, that is, an amplifier in 
which no attempt has been made to build up the region 
of higher-frequency response. Curve B is flat to a 
higher frequency because compensation has been ap¬ 
plied. (Just how this is done will be shown soon.) The 
sign of such compensation is the more abrupt decrease 



(C) 



CB) 


Fig. 10-86.—Traces of a 
100-kc square wave after 
passing through amplifiers 
with responses corresponding 
to Fig. 10-8S(A), (B), and 
(C), respectively. 

Courtesy Du Mont Lobs, 


in gain, although a too rapid fall in gain can be trouble¬ 
some. Actually, it is difficult to determine the char¬ 
acter of compensation from the response curve, unless 
it is extreme to the point where the taper at the high 
end is almost a straight line downward. Such a drop-off 
is not desired. Curve C shows a very steep drop, but 
also a fairly sharp rise in response at the high end. 
This is an example of overcompensation and the two 
conditions usually accompany each other. It might be 
said that unlike tuned r-f band-pass amplifiers, where 
very steep sides are desired, oscilloscope amplifiers 
demand more gradual slopes in order to minimize 
phase distortion. The action of three such amplifiers on 
a 100-kc square wave is shown in Fig. 10-86, which 
indicates that the most favorable type of response curve 
is that of Fig. 10-86B. 

The overshoot in Fig. 10-86C indicated by the nar¬ 
row pip at the top of the leading edge of the wave is 
evidence of excessive high-frequency amplification or 
overcompensation. Expansion of this wave so as to 
show the character of the flat portion of the wave more 
clearly would produce a trace like that shown in Fig. 
10-87. This type of amplifier operation is frequently 
called “ringing” and may develop if some change takes 
place in the condition of the frequency-compensating 
components. If a state of overcompensation exists in 
the oscilloscope amplifier, it will, as a rule, indicate its 
presence as the fundamental frequency of the square- 
wave testing signal is increased. 


Fig. 10-87.—Enlarge¬ 
ment of Fig. 10-86(C). 


» 

Frequency-Compensation Methods 

So many references have been made to frequency 
compensation in the vertical amplifier (for that matter, 
it is important in the horizontal amplifier, too) that 
some degree of expansion is necessary. Its function 
has already l>een stated, but the means whereby it is 
accomplished has been briefly referred to. In view of 
its importance in the proper behavior of the oscillo¬ 
scope, even though it is taken care of in the design, and 
since all signs point to even greater stress being placed 
on the pass-lmnd of the amplifiers in oscilloscopes, we 
feel that the subject deserves its full measure of atten¬ 
tion. Accordingly, at the end of this chapter we have 
included an appendix containing an analysis of the 
subject giving the necessary design information which 
might prove helpful to any one interested in the design 
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of an amplifier, or who might desire to explore the 
subject more than just casually. 

The Advantagee of Wide-Bondwidth Amplifieni 

It would seem from the foregoing that maximum 
emphasis was being placed on the presence of the few¬ 
est possible harmonics in a reproduced wave, conse¬ 
quently on the amplifier with the narrowest bandwidth. 
We have no particular reason for taking a stand of this 
kind, in fact, the purpose of this and the subsequent 
paragraphs, that are related to the subject, is to correct 
any possible misunderstanding. We are in no way 
favoring a 3(X)“kc bandwidth oscilloscope in preference 
to one w'ith wider bandwidth. We do, however, say that 
a minimum of seven odd harmonics is sufficient to af¬ 
ford a reasonable facsimile of a square wave. More¬ 
over, such reproduction is adequate for numerous tele¬ 
vision maintenance operations. 

Now for the other side of the subject, let us reiterate 
that the greater the bandwidth is, the better genially. 
For example, let us aSvSume that a very-high-frequency 
parasitic oscillation is present in an amplifier, or for 
example, an overcompensated amidificr is to be 
checked. Both of these conditions may or may not be 
associated with television maintenance, but the possi¬ 
bility of similar conditions being present in a tele¬ 
vision system is very great. Their determination by 
means of an oscilloscope with relatively narrow band¬ 
width is very remote, if possible at all. In other words, 
a 700-kc transient would not be discernible with a 
200- to 300-kc bandwidth amplifier. 

The wide-band oscilloscope offers many operating 
capabilities that are beyond the province of the medi¬ 
um-bandwidth and low-ljand instruments. Every 
activity can neither afford, nor does it require the same 
kind of oscilloscopes. The selection of an instrument 
depends, therefore, upon what is needed rather than 
the electrical superiority of one over another. Any 
recommendations implied herein use the minimum 
capabilities necessary for certain duties, but the elec¬ 
trical limitations which accompany the compliance with 
such requirements also must be recognized. 

CIRCUIT FEATURES OF VERTICAL AMPLIFIERS 

The circuits used for the vertical-deflection ampli¬ 
fiers may be the same in different kinds of oscilloscopes, 
and may differ quite substantially, even among the 
basic varieties of devices. Many instruments make use 
of resistance-capacitance of R-C coupled systems, 
others employ direct coupling, but the manner in which 


the circuit elements are treated, the number of tubes 
used per stage, the use of single-ended and push-pull 
stages, the varied forms of phase inversion, and, finally, 
the varied degrees of frequency compensation repre¬ 
sent the differences between oscilloscopes of different 
categories, functional capabilities, and certainly price 
class. 

A-C and D-C Amplifiers 

Two fundamental varieties of circuits are used for 
interstage coupling betw'cen tubes in vertical ampli¬ 
fiers. These are the K-C system previously mentioned, 
wfiich is also known as the R-C coupled amplifier, and 
the direct-coupled amplifier which is frequently called 
the d-c amplifier. The first of these is shown in simpli¬ 
fied form in Fig. 10-88. 

In the R-C coupled system of Fig. 10-88, three im¬ 
portant circuit elements must be taken into account. 
These are the plate-load resistance Rl, the coupling 
capacitor C (sometimes knowm as the blocking capaci¬ 
tor), and the grid-leak resistance R2. In view of the 
location of C, the grid of V2 is isolated from the d-c 
plate voltage of /7. In this respect, it is a blocking 
capacitor. Let us now examine how^ a signal is trans¬ 
ferred from VI to V2. 

Assuming a quiescent condition in both tubes, that 
is, no signal, the effective voltage at the plate of VI is 
steady and of a value equal to the B-f voltage minus 
the drop across R1 due to the current 1^ wdiich is pres¬ 
ent in the plate circuit. If we can imagine an uncharged 
capacitor C in series with resistor R2 being placed into 
the circuit as shown in Fig. 10-88, a charging current 
ic will flow through R1-C-R2 until C becomes charged 
to a voltage corresponding to the plate voltage oi VI, 
This is momentary action but during the time the 
charge in C is changing, the charging current through 
R2 will produce a voltage drop icR2 which wdll be ap¬ 
plied to the grid-cathode circuit of V2 as a momentary 
signal. Its value, direction, and duration will depend 
on those of ic- 



Fig. 10-88.—Simplified schematic of R-C coupled amplifiers. 
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When capacitor C becomes charged to a value cor¬ 
responding to the original charging voltage, movement 
of charges through the R1-C-R2 circuit ceases. The 
voltage drop across R2 disappears, all variables in the 
circuit have become constant and the grid in V2 ex¬ 
periences no effects from the previous momentary sig¬ 
nal voltage; the potential of that grid becomes what¬ 
ever is dictated by the grid bias applied to that tube, 
just as if there had been no movement of charges in 
RUC-R2. 

Let us now apply a signal to the control grid of VI 
so that a change takes place in the plate current of that 
tube. This will change the voltage drop across Rl, 
which element is fixed in ohmic value. Since the volt¬ 
age drop across this resistor determined the original 
charging voltage for capacitor C, a change in this volt¬ 
age will result in a new charging current, that amount 
necessary to make the voltage across C equal to the new 
value of plate voltage or charging voltage. 

The path of this charging current is through 
R1-C-R2, consequently, a momentary voltage (signal) 
will again appear across R2, which is the same as say¬ 
ing that it will appear across the grid-cathode circuit of 
V2, The magnitude of tliis signal input to V2 is deter¬ 
mined by the value of ii, or the momentary change in 
plate voltage of VI, and while it lasts, it changes the 
potential of the V2 grid relative to its cathode so that 
a signal has again been transferred from the grid of VI 
to the grid of V2. 

Now the interesting aspect of this action is that a 
signal appears across R2 only during changes in the 
plate voltage of Fi. We can restate this by saying that 
changing plate current through Rl causes a changing 
value of charging voltage to Ihj active relative to the 
circuit of CR2. During these times the grid of V2 is 
likewise changing in potential relative to its cathode in 
conformance with the changes in the voltage 4 R2, and 
the capacitor C is behaving like a coupling capacitor. 

The direction of the charging current through R1-R2 
and into and out of C depends on the polarity of the 
changes on plate voltage oi VI, and determines whether 
the potential of the V2 grid will momentarily rise or 
fall (will become less negative or more negative) rela¬ 
tive to its static, no-signal value as determined by the 
applied grid bias. The instant that charging current 
ceases to flow into or out of C, therefore, through R2, 
the potential of the V2 grid returns to its original no¬ 
signal value just as if nothing had happened previously. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 10-89A and B. 

Therein are shown the conditions at the grid of V2 
with steady plate voltage on VI and a grid bias of —4 
volts on the grid of V2, and change in grid potential at 
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Fig. 10-89.—Illustrating the relation between the driving 
plate voltage and the driven grid voltage in R-C coupled am¬ 
plifiers; <A) and (B) for sine-wave signals; (C) and (D) 
for square-wave signals. 

V2 when the plate voltage of is varying as a sine 
wave, increasing and decreasing around the steady no¬ 
signal value. It is evident that when the plate voltage 
of Fi is constant, the no-signal condition prevails at 
V2. Also that each time the plate voltage of VI returns 
to its no-signal steady value which corresponds to zero 
change, the grid potential of V2 returns to its steady 
no-signal bias value. In between, the grid of V2 goes 
more negative and less negative according to the value 
and polarity of ic R2 with respect to the fixed bias of 
—4 volts. 

Let us now imagine a change in bias on VI so that 
the value of plate voltage changes from to a new 
value and remains constant at the new value for a 
while, and then, the bias is restored to its original level 
which naturally returns the plate voltage to its original 
value £i»j. This action of the plate voltage is shown in 
Fig. 10-89C. Visibly, the change in grid bias is unidi¬ 
rectional since the change in plate voltage likewise is 
unidirectional. 
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What happens in the coupling system R1-C-R2 and 
at the grid of V2 ? Let us examine Fig. 10-89D as well 
as C. During the no-signal condition in VI, the plate 
voltage is steady and the grid of V2 is at the bias poten¬ 
tial of —4 volts. Then there occurs a sudden change in 
plate voltage at FJ, which means: 

1. A new value of charging voltage 

2. A sudden rush of charging current through 
R1-C-R2 in the attempt to change the potential of C 
to conform with the new charging vcjltage 

3. The appearance of a momentary voltage drop 
across R2, therefore, a sudden change in the potential 
of the V2 grid 

4. When the momentary change in plate voltage of 
VI has been accomplished and it is at its new value, the 
coupling capacitor C also has been charged to the 
higher voltage. There it stays with its charge and the 
charging current through R2 (also Rl) decreases to 
zero — and concurrently with that, the grid of V2 re¬ 
turns to the original value which prevailed before any¬ 
thing happened in the plate circuit oiVl. 

Sometime later the plate voltage of VI is restored to 
its original value. The change in plate voltage becomes 
a new value of charging voltage and the capacitor dis¬ 
charges some of the energy it has stored. The discharge 
current is a momentary rush of charges through 
R2-R1, and a momentary voltage again appears across 
R2, but now in the opposite direction to what it was 
before, and the grid of V2 assumes a potential for an 
instant. After the coupling capacitor has been dis¬ 
charged sufficiently so that it is at the voltage of the 
plate of VI, the discharge current ceases, and the po¬ 
tential of V2 grid assumes its normal value. 

Summarizing the contents of Fig. 10-89, it is easy 
to see that the transfer of a signal through an i?-C am¬ 
plifier demands a continuous change in voltage condi¬ 
tions in the coupling system, a steady-state condition, 
such as a d-c change will be accomplished only tempo¬ 
rarily, namely, during the moments of transition from 
one state to the other. This is shown in Fig. 10-89C 
and D, where the change in value of plate voltage from 
one level to the other is a change in steady-state con¬ 
ditions. Only when there occurs a continuous change 
in state as shown in Fig. 10-89A and B, does there take 
place a continuous transfer of energy. 

Now if we consider a continuous change in condi¬ 
tions to be a-c phenomenon, and the steady-state con¬ 
dition to be d-c phenomenon, the reason for calling an 
/?-C coupled amplifier an amplifier of a-c signals, be¬ 
comes understandable. An R-C amplifier can transfer 
a change in a d-c voltage in exactly the same manner 


that it transfers an a-c voltage except tliat it is momen¬ 
tary while tlie change lasts. Once the changing state is 
replaced by a steady state, the a-c coupling system 
ceases to show any signs of the new’ condition. 

The fact that triode tubes arc used in the analysis of 
the R-C amplifier does not impose any limitation on the 
validity of the discussion. What was said applies 
equally well to all other types of tubes which see such 
service. 

The Direct-Coupled (D-C) Amplifier 

The direct-coupled amplifier differs in a number of 
ways from the R-C amplifier. The tubes may be the 
same, hut the coupling betw’een them and the distrilm- 
tion of the operating voltages differ greatly. Function¬ 
ally, there is even a greater difference, which in the 
final analysis, is the most important factor. The d-c 
amplifier allows the transfer of a steady-state or a d-c 
voltage and the transfer of an a-c voltage wdth equal 
facility. This implies that the coupling capacitor C, 
which is a part of the link betw’een the two tubes in the 
R-C am])lifier and behaves as a blocking capacitor 
against the transfer of d-c voltages, is alxsent. Such is 
the case illustrated in Fig. 10-90. This is a representa¬ 
tion of the fundamental Loftin-White form of direct- 
coupled amjdifier.^ 


VI V2 



Resistor R is the plate load for tube Fi and at the 
same time the grid leak for tube V2, It would seem at 
first glance that the d-c voltage of VI is applied to the 
grid of V2. Such is the case but it is not effective in 
that way because of the manner of connecting the cath¬ 
ode of V2 to the voltage supply system. If the cathode 
were connected to point d on the voltage divider, the 
control grid of V2 wT)uld be negative relative to its 

^Loftin, E, H., and White, S. Young, “Direct-coupled de¬ 
tector and amplifier with automatic bias,” Proc, LR,E,, vol. 3, 
pp. 281-286, March, 1928. 
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cathode by an amount equal to the voltage drop across 
R which would numerically equal 240 — 185, or 55 
volts. Because of the direction of current flow the 
control grid is negative relative to point d. Such a 
heavy bias would naturally make the tube inoperative. 
Therefore, the cathode of tube V2 is connected to a 
point on the divider which makes that cathode positive 
relative to its control grid by an amount slightly less 
than the voltage drop across K. In other words, the 
voltage effective between e and c is the voltage drop 
across c-d minus the voltage drop C’d. According to 
the values shown, the voltage drop e-d amounts to —55 
volts, whereas the voltage drop c-d amounts to 4-50 
volts, thus making the control grid 5 volts negative 
relative to its cathode. 

In the absence of a signal at the control grid of tube 
VI, the plate voltage for that tube is equal to the volt¬ 
age a-d minus the voltage e-d. A signal applied to the 
grid of VI will cause a change in the plate current of 
P'1, therefore, a change in the drop e-d, and a change 
in the potential of the point e (tlie grid of V2) relative 
to its cathode. So, in the absence of a signal into VI, 
a state of equilibrium exists during which time the 
plate current of J'l is constant; point e on /? is at a 
fixed potential relative to its cathode, and the grid of 
V2 is slightly negative relative to its cathode. This is 
illustrated in Fig. 10-91A and B at the left of the draw¬ 
ing where the no-signal conditions are indicated. Illus¬ 
tration (A) portrays conditions relative to the plate 
voltage of FJ, and illustration (B) portrays the grid 
voltage of V2, 

Let us imagine that a sine-wave signal of any fre¬ 
quency is applied to the grid oi VI. We shall consider 
it to be of very low frequency since one of the reasons 
for the use of direct-coupled amplifiers is the con¬ 
venience of obtaining excellent amplification of very- 
low-frequency signals. Only one cycle is shown because 
everything said in connection with this single cycle 
applies to any number of cycles. 

The polarity of the signal on the grid of Fi is such 
as to make the plate voltage of that tube rise. This can 
take place only if the plate current decreases and the 
drop across R is reduced, which of course changes the 
potential of point c on R, making it less negative as far 
as the grid of V2 is concerned. Since the voltage drop 
c-d is substantially constant and the voltage drop across 
R has been decreased, the potential of the grid of V2 
becomes less negative than before and this change takes 
place in conformity with the instantaneous changes in 
the plate circuit oi VI. During the first quarter-cycle 
of the signal voltage into VI, the plate voltage of that 
tube is rising and the grid of V2 is becoming corre- 




Fig 10-91.—Illustrating tlic relation between the driving 
plate voltage and the driven grid voltage in d-c amplifiers. 

spondingly less negative, following the changes in plate 
voltage exactly. 

When the ])late voltage t)f VI reaches its maximum 
level, the grid of V2 is at its imximum positive-going 
level, or, to put it differently, is least negative. As the 
plate voltage begins to fall during the second quarter- 
cycle of the signal (due to the gradually increasing 
plate current and increasing drop across R), the grid 
of V2 follows this change by gradually becoming more 
negative. It reaches its original level at the time the 
plate voltage of VI falls to its original value in corre¬ 
spondence w4th the instant of zero signal on the grid 
oiVl. 

The reverse of that which has been described takes 
place during the next half-cycle; as the grid signal on 
VI becomes positive, the plate current of that tube 
increases, making the drop across R progressively 
greater and making the grid of F2 progressively more 
negative relative to its cathode. In this fashion, the 
grid of V2 follows the changes in plate voltage of VI, 
instantaneously assuming different levels of potential 
relative to its cathode, until the cycle is completed and 
the signal fed into VI is amplified and passed on to F2. 

At first glance, the ability of the direct-coupled am¬ 
plifier to amplify an a-c signal offers no special advan¬ 
tages, neither does it appear as anything significant. In 
reality it does offer advantages and we shall speak of 
them soon. For the moment, we desire to examine an¬ 
other capability of this system as an amplifier. 

Continuing with Fig. 10-91 let us imagine that in¬ 
stead of an a-c signal input to tube VI, we apply a 
unidirectional voltage so that the plate current falls 
and the plate voltage of that tube rises. The input sig- 
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iial is a negative-going pulse and it is applied after a 
period of quiescence. The plate current falls suddenly 
to a new value and the plate voltage, therefore, rises in 
like fashion because the drop across R is reduced. 

What happens in the grid circuit of V2 ? That grid 
follows the changes in potential at the point c on R\ 
when the plate current fell, the drop across R decreased 
abruptly and the grid of VZ became less negative just 
as rapidly, as shown in illustration (R) of Fig. 10-91. 
Then when the plate current of VI remained constant 
at the new value and the potential of point e (or the 
plate voltage of VI) remained constant at the new 
value, the grid of V2 likewise remained constant at its 
new level of voltage relative to its cathode, as shown by 
the flat portion of the pulse in both illustrations of Fig. 
10-91. This is a new state of equilibrium in the system 
for as long as the voltage conditions which we have 
described remain constant in the system. Of special in¬ 
terest is the fact that at the moment the effective po¬ 
tential between the grid and cathode of V2 is much 
less than before, and to all intents and ]>urposes this 
could just as readily as not be the new set of operating 
conditions for the system as a whole. 

We know that is not the case, for after a while, the 
input signal to the grid of /1 falls to its original value; 
the plate of that tube likewise returns to its original 
voltage because the increase in plate current through 
R increases the voltage drop across that element, and 
the grid of 1^2 again becomes more negative, return¬ 
ing to its original status. Now, the performance of 
the amplifier when the input to VI was a pulse differs 
substantially from that of the a-c amplifier which we 
described previously. This can be seen by noting the 
action at the grid of V2 in Fig. 10-89 and in Fig. 10-91 
when a pulse was applied to VI in each case. When 
R-C coupling was u.sed, energy was transferred from 
the plate of VI to the grid of V2 only during the time 
the voltage was chamjing; the moment the change 
ceased, the grid of V2 returned to its no-signal level. 
In the direct-coupled (d-c) amplifier, however, not 
only is the change transferred, but the steady-state 
condition following the change also is transferred. In 
other words, a d-c voltage has been amplified and 
transferred from one tube to the next. The new steady- 
state condition in Fig. 10-91B is the increase in plate 
voltage oi VI and the less negative condition of the 
grid of F2. Since this is due to the d-c voltage applied 
to the grid oi VI and it appears in amplified form at 
the grid of V2, a change in d-c level has been trans¬ 
ferred from one tube to the other. 

Now if we appreciate the full significance of the a-c 
signal which was amplified by the d-c amplifier of Fig. 


10-90, it stands to reason that the amplification of a 
d-c signal is not limited to positive pulses. A negative¬ 
going pulse can be handled with equal ease, for all it 
means is that the drop across R (Fig. 10-SH)) is in¬ 
creased in conformity with the increase in plate cur¬ 
rent of and the grid of V2 becomes more negative 
as dictated by the characteristics of the signal in the 
plate circuit of tube Vh 

So much for the basic principles underlying the op¬ 
eration of the d-c or direct-coupled amplifier, and the 
difference between it and the a-c or R-C coupled sys¬ 
tem. What we have said is by no means a complete 
exposition of the subject, there being much left unsaid 
because it is beyond the province of this book, and 
because exjdanalions of different kinds of d-cainjilifiers 
as used in practical instruments are given in Chapter 
22. Sources of more elaborate information are given in 
the references contained in the bibliography. In the 
meantime several additional comments concerning d-c 
amplifiers are in order. 

The first of these refers to the frequency range of 
such amplifiers. Their advantage lies in their ability to 
amplify d-c signals, therefore, extend down to zero 
frequency As to signals of very low frequency, 1 cycle 
or less, the d-c amplifier is the preferred system. The 
conventional a-c amplifier also is suitable for this type 
of signal, but the capacitor required for the coupling 
capacitance must, of necessity, be very large in size 
and this introduces a cost factor, but even more im¬ 
portant than that is the increase in distributed capaci¬ 
tance and the resultant reduction in high-frequency 
res])onse. Finally and perhaps even more important 
than the last named is the phase shift over the low- 
frc(iuency range. The absence of the R-C combination 
in the d-c amplifier makes the system free from such 
effects. 

Another advantage of the d-c amplifier is found in 
the ability to position the beam by the application of a 
positioning voltage in the signal channels. This means 
direct coupling between the deflection elements and 
the output amplifier as shown in Fig. 10-92, which is a 
greatly sim])lified version of the practical amplifier. It 
does, however, indicate one means for applying the po¬ 
sitioning voltage. (Many more appear in Chapter 22.) 
This consists of creating an unbalance in the static 
level of plate voltages in one of the stages, in this ex¬ 
ample in the intermediate stage of amplification. This 
change in static level of one of the plate voltages is 
transmitted to the succeeding stages and appears in 
the output as a definite static unbalance which deflects 
the beam in one direction. The signal voltage is super¬ 
imposed upon these voltages. The design of the system 
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Fig. 10-92.—D-c amplifiers with positioning system (bal¬ 
anced) in the signal channel. 

is such that the potentiometer R affords like plate volt¬ 
ages to both of the tubes which it controls when it is 
set at its midpoint. When set to either side, it applies a 
higher plate voltage to one or the other of the tubes, 
thus affording fixed displacement of the beam in either 
direction along the axis controlled by the amplifier. In 
this case, since we are speaking about vertical ampli¬ 
fiers, the positioning would be effective in the vertical 
direction. 

The importance of d-c positioning via the ampli¬ 
fiers is that it affords the facility consistent with mini¬ 
mum effect on the frequency response. It must always 
be kept in mind that good frequency response is a 
prime requirement of all oscilloscopes. Even when the 
frequency range is limited, the location of variable 
controls in the amplifying channel is capable of ad¬ 
versely affecting the bandwidth of the amplifier. The 
ability to locate a positioning control as we have illus¬ 
trated, which is onjy one arrangement of many, with¬ 
out displaying any effect on the bandwidth of the am¬ 
plifier, is very important. 

On the other side of the fence is the fact that the d-c 
amplifier is more critical in operation than its a-c 
counterpart. In fact, single-ended systems such as that 
shown in Fig. 10-90 are not suitable generally for 
purposes such as we are discussing, because the slight¬ 
est amount of drift in the operating potentials is trans¬ 
mitted through the system just as if it were a signal. 
To overcome this, recourse is made to push-pull sys¬ 


tems for all stages. A satisfactory balance is thus at¬ 
tained, although, even under such circumstances, it 
may be necessary to utilize a regulated power supply 
for the stages ahead of the output stage. The need for 
accurate balancing is met by the inclusion of a number 
of balancing controls which arrange the correct dis¬ 
tribution of operating potentials. However, it does in¬ 
troduce some maintenance problems. Replacement of 
tubes and resistive elements is, of course, possible when 
one or more of these components fail, but they cannot 
be replaced with complete abandon. While it is true 
that the balancing controls provide a latitude of toler¬ 
ance in the values of the resistors and in the charac¬ 
teristics of the replacement tubes, there does remain a 
limit which must be observed. Therefore, when re¬ 
placement of a tube is necessary in the balanced stage 
of a d-c amplifier, it is highly recommended that both 
tubes in the stage l^e replaced; moreover, if they are 
individual tubes, they should l>e of like characteristics. 
Of course, w^hen the stage employs a dual-section tube, 
replacement is simple, but even then, the characteris¬ 
tics of the tube selected as the replacement should 
match the characteristics of the original tube most 
closely. Invariably replacements of this kind demand 
readjustment of the balancing controls, and if the 
original degree of stability is not attainable, it means 
that the values of the replacement units exceed the 
tolerances which can be corrected by the existing bal¬ 
ancing controls. 

Practical D-C Amplifiers 

When an amplifier is rated as a direct-coupled sys¬ 
tem, it means that the coupling capacitance has been 
eliminated in all stages, inclusive of the coupling to the 
deflection plates. A combination of a-c coupling in one 
stage and d-c coupling in the remaining stages does not 
constitute a direct-coupled system. If anything, it is an 
a-c system even if the R-C coupled stage is singular in 
comparison with several direct-coupled stages. 

Occasionally the vertical amplifier in an oscilloscope 
is stated as affording a choice of either a-c or d-c am¬ 
plification. This invariably means a choice at the input 
point and seldom if ever in the stages of the amplifier. 
What we mean is shown in Fig. 10-93. The amplifier 
proper (not shown) is a d-c coupled system, but the 
input circuit feeding the attenuator is switch-controlled 
for either a-c or d-c signals. In one position, the grid 
system of the input stage is connected directly to the 
“high'* terminal of the input system, since the switch 
position shorts the coupling capacitor C, This is the 
position marked DC. When the switch is set to tht AC 
position, the coupling capacitor is in the circuit. The 
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Fig. 10-93.—Input selector switch of a d-c amplifier. 


system we show is only a part of the complete circuit 
of these units, but it is sufficient to illustrate the point. 

There is no such thing as an a-c d-c amplifier. If it is 
an a-c amplifier, it is not suitable for the transfer of 
d-c signals, whereas if it is a d-c amj)lifier, it automatic¬ 
ally includes a-c voltages within its frequency rating. 

D-C Coupling cuxd Square-Wave Amplification 

It is possible that some confusion may arise in the 
mind of the reader concerning d-c coupling and 
square-wave amplification. The latter is possible with 
direct and R^C coupled systems, but the disadvantage 
of the latter when low fundamental frequencies are 
involved is, as was mentioned earlier, the need for high 
values of coupling capacitance, and also, the matter of 
phase shift. When the square-wave fundamental fre¬ 
quency is several cycles or less, d-c amplifiers are much 
to be preferred. 

Another point of interest relates to the possible pres¬ 
ence of a. d-c level as the base of the square wave or 
pulse. As we have shown, only the d-c amplifier is 
capable of properly passing such a signal, therefore, 
direct coupling in the vertical amplifier of the oscillo¬ 
scope is a must if it is to indicate the d-c level as well 
as the shape of the signal. 

PkoM Inverters and Push-Pull Systems 

The use of single-ended or single tube stages in 
most of the amplifier diagrams that we have discussed 
is not intended to infer that the vertical amplifiers in 
oscilloscopes used such arrangements. Their use is 
common, to say the least, but the push-pull arrange¬ 
ments are more general, especially in the more elabo¬ 
rate instruments. In these units, they are to be found 
in all the stages, whereas in the instruments which 
make use of the single-ended stages, only the final out¬ 
put stage utilises the push-pull circuit, and then not in 


every instance. In those cases where the amplifier is a 
combination of single-ended stages and a push-pull 
output stage, phase inversion is necessary in order to 
feed the output stage with two signals which are 180® 
out of phase. 

The operation of the push-pull stage and the phase- 
inversion stage is the .same as that for the more com¬ 
monplace audio amplifiers. If there is anything of spe¬ 
cial significance, it is found in the constants selected 
so as to minimize the deterioration of the band-pass 
capabilities of the amplifier in the phase inversion 
stage. In the usual audio*amplifier with a pass-band of 
perhaps 10 kc, neithcM* phase shift nor the loss of fre¬ 
quencies above 10 kc is of importance; but in the wide¬ 
band oscilloscope amplifier, both are pertinent to good 
performance. The possible arrangements for attaining 
phase inversion are numerous, entirely too many to 
allow illustrating all of them. Those which are repre¬ 
sentative of generalized art are shown; these are the 
basis of the numerous arrangements to be found in 
oscilloscopes. 

If we seek the phenomenon of phase inversion, it is 
found in the operation of the usual three or more ele¬ 
ment tube, namely in the phase relations between the 
control grid, plate, and cathode circuits. The signal 
voltage at the plate of a vacuum tube is 180® out of 
phase with the signal voltage at the grid; the signal 
voltage at the cathode is in phase with the signal volt¬ 
age at the control grid, and 180® out of phase with the 
signal voltage at the plate. With these three cardinal 
conditions as a basis, especially the last named, it is 
not difficult to visualize two signal voltages 180® out 
of phase being secured from a single tube. An ampli¬ 
fier of this type is sometimes referred to as a “para- 
phase’' amplifier, the coined word being the equivalent 
of “a pair of phases” as applied to two signals. One of 
these signals is secured from the plate system, and the 
other from the cathode system. This is illustrated in 
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Fig. 10-94. The values of R1 and R2 are the same, and 
since the same signal current flows through both, equal 
voltage drops will develop across each. These will 
differ in phase by 180° because an increase in plate 
current will make the plate less positive than it was 
before, whereas it makes the cathode more positive 
than before the increase. Gain in an amplifier of this 
type is of secondary importance, since the primary re¬ 
quirement is two output signals, of like magnitude but 
differing in phase by 180°. 



Fig. 10*95.—Schematic of a cathode-coupled phase inverter. 

One version of cathode-coupled phase inversion in 
the output stage of an oscilloscope amplifier in shown 
in Fig. 10-95. All of the frequency-compensating net¬ 
works have been omitted in order to show the opera¬ 
tion of the system more clearly. The signal is fed into 
the push-pull stage from a single-ended stage via the 
coupling capacitor Cl, With bypassing of cjithode re¬ 
sistor R2 omitted, a signal voltage is built up across 
this element and ground, and it has exactly the same 
polarity and shape as the signal fed into the grid of 
tube VI. With a common connection between the 
cathodes of tubes VI and V2, and with the control grid 
of V2 grounded, any rise in the potential of control 
grid VI will cause a rise in the potential of the cathode 
of VI and^a corresponding rise at the cathode of V2, 
and, since the control grid of the latter is connected 
to the low side (ground) of the cathode resistor, it is 
made correspondingly^ negative relative to its cathode. 
Thus, when one grid is negative, the other grid goes 
positive, so that the basic requirements for push-pull 
action have been obtained without resorting to the use 
of a separate tube for the phase inversion process. 

While it is true that a condition of unbalance does 
exist in the grid circuit, which is essential to its opera¬ 
tion, the proper choice of the constants for the differ¬ 
ent elements results in a substantially uniform output 
from each stage with the two signals 180^ out of phase 



Fig. 10-96.—Typical oscilloscope phase inverter. 


with each other. A typical oscilloscope amplifying stage 
of this kind is symbolized in Fig. 10-96. The fre¬ 
quency-compensating networks have been omitted 
from the plate circuit. The essential difference be¬ 
tween this input and the one previously described is 
that the connection to the control grid of tube V4 is 
above ground, but its junction is along the low side 
of the common cathode resistor so that it is made nega¬ 
tive relative to its cathode, by a rise in grid voltage 
Sit VS. 


•¥260 



A specific example of the grounded-grid system is 
shown in Fig. 10-97. This is found in the Du Mont 
208-B and in other units. As in the previous case, the 
frequency-compensating networks have been omitted. 

A commercial example of phase inversion which 
corresponds to the basic system of Fig. 10-94 is shown 
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in F'ig. 10-98A. Tube V104 is the phase inverter, and 
tubes V105 and V106 are the push-pull stages for 
which the two 180°-out-of-phase signals are required 
so that push-pull action can take place in the plate cir¬ 
cuits. 


B-i- 



Courtesy RCA 

Fig. 10-98A.—Commercial example of a phase inverter cor¬ 
responding to the basic type of F'ig. 10-94. 


As can be seen in the schematic, V105 receives its 
signal voltage from the plate of V104 via the coupling 
capacitor. This affords a signal of a certain instan¬ 
taneous phase ; for the moment, wc can assume it to be 
positive. At the same instant, the control grid of V106 
receives its signal from the top of the phase-inverter 
cathode resistor. As we stated before, signals at the 
cathode and plate of a tube are 180° out of phase, so 
that the signal fed at the same instant to the control 
grid of V106 is negative. Thus the push-pull grids re¬ 
ceive signal voltages which are 180° out of phase. 

Now, in addition to the phase requirement is the 
need for like values of signal voltage at the two push- 
pull grids. The attainment of a signal voltage across 
the cathode resistor requires that it not be bypassed to 
ground, which is the case for the plate-load resistor. 
Now as the consequence of the absence of cathode by¬ 
passing, the development of a signal voltage across that 
resistor is in effect equivalent to a corresponding re¬ 
duction in the signal voltage at the control grid of that 
tube. This signal is effectively out of phase with input 
signal voltage and thus tends to reduce the signal volt¬ 
age effective at the grid. This corresponds to degenera¬ 
tion which very materially reduces the output signal 
from the tube as a whole. The actual signal effective 
at the control grid of tube V104 is the difference be¬ 


tween the input signal and the signal appearing across 
the cathode resistor. This means that the signal across 
the cathode resistor (which is one part of the output 
voltage) never can be greater than the original input 
signal, and the tube as a whole is not used as a means 
of gaining amplification. 

In the usual circuit of this type, the plate-load and 
cathode resistors are of equal value. Since the same 
plate current flows through each, the voltage across 
each will be the same. However, because of the wide 
l)ass-band of this amplifier, unbalance would exist at 
the high frequencies because of unequal shunt capaci¬ 
tance distribution. At the low frequencies, unbalance 
would exist because of incomplete screen bypassing. 
In order to provide equal output voltages over a rela¬ 
tively wide range of frequencies, the plate and cathode 
resistors in the circuit of Fig. 10-98A are made un¬ 
equal to compen.sate for the unbalancing effects. 

Numerous other versions of pha.se inverters are to 
be found in modern oscilloscopes, but most of them 
are based on the two systems shown in Figs. 10-94 and 
10-95. There are, of course, many other possibilities 
which may be used, and if they are not to be found in 
the oscilloscopes shown herein, they may possibly ap¬ 
pear later. 

Advemtages of Push-Pull Amplification 

The reasons for using push-])ull amplification are 
quite numerous. Perhaps the most important of these 
is the desire to establish a balanced condition between 
the deflection plates and the accelerating anode. 
Whereas in the unbalanced (single-ended) arrange¬ 
ment, one deflection plate varies in potential relative 
to the accelerating anode as the deflection voltage is 
applied, in the balanced system (push-pull) one plate 
is made negative just as much as the other plate is 
made positive. This results in a uniform field between 
the deflection plates and surrounding elements which 
arc at different potentials from it, and the beam re¬ 
mains in focus as it completes its excursion across the 
screen surface. Single-ended systems, on the other 
hand, are prone to display defocusing as the extreme 
limits of the beam excursion are reached. 

Another advantage gained by this symmetrical 
method of feeding the deflection voltages is the attain¬ 
ment of a greater degree of linearity in the deflection. 
Since both plates swing the same amount in the unlike 
potentials, the forces acting on the electron beam are 
the same in both directions and the trace is more linear 
relative to its undeflected position. In connection with 
linearity of the trace, the push-pull system tends to 
minimize even harmonic distortion and its contribution 
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to nonlinearity. The presence of odd harmonic distor¬ 
tion may influence the characteristics of the trace, but 
it will not impair the linearity of the deflection. 

In addition, the use of a push-pull output stage af¬ 
fords twice the signal voltage swing of one tube for the 
same supply voltage. This comes about as the conse¬ 
quence of the action that as one plate swings positive, 
the other plate swings negative by an equal amount, 
and the total swing is the sum of these two. This is 
important when large dimensioned screens are used, 
or, for that matter, with any size screen, since it affords 
a much greater range of output voltages for the mini¬ 
mum supply voltage. It is a distinct advantage when a 
certain portion of the trace must be investigated and 
greatest readability is attained by spreading the trace 
in either or both directions. 

Phase Relationship Between Input 
and Output Signals 

In describing the association between the polarity of 
the input signal voltage and the direction of deflection, 
we must assume a standard condition, namely that a 
positive swing in input signal voltage will cause an 
upward direction of deflection, and a negative swing 
will cause a downward deflection. Since the phase re¬ 
lationships in a conventional amjJifier stage are such 
that the grid voltage will be inverted in phase in the 
plate circuit, the number of tubes which are in the path 
of the signal generally determine the phase of the out¬ 
put relative to the input signal. The importance on this 
relationship is found in the direction of deflection on 
the screen of the cathode-ray tube. 

In order that the signal voltage at the output of the 
vertical amplifier may produce upward deflection for a 
positive input signal, proper connections must be made 
to the vertical deflection plates, relative to the orienta¬ 
tion of the cathode-ray tube in the oscilloscope. Fig. 
10-98B(1) shows a positive-pulse input signal to a 
simplified single-stage amplifier. The output of the 
amplifier is connected to the vertical deflection plates 
of the cathode-ray tube, which is positioned so that a 
positive-going sigjaal at Fi will deflect the beam up¬ 
ward. Since the amplifier inverts the pulse, the nega¬ 
tive-going plate signal is applied to deflection plate V2, 
If a two-stage amplifier is used, as in Fig. 10-98B(2), 
the output will be in phase with the input signal. 
Therefore, to produce upward deflection for a posi¬ 
tive-pulse input, the output of the amplifier is con¬ 
nected to deflection plate VI, 

Advancing to the generalLeation of the number of 
stages and the phase conditions, let it be said that am¬ 


plifiers with an even number of stages will invert the 
phase of the signal between the input and the output 
circuits, whereas amplifiers which employ an odd num¬ 
ber of stages will generally repeat the phase of the in¬ 
put signal at the output circuit. The use of positive 
pulses for the input signal is not a limitation of the 
statement; it is true regardless of the instantaneous 
polarity of the input signal voltage. Moreover, it is 
equally true in either a-c or d-c amplifiers. 




Fig. 10-98B. — Illustrates 
the phase relations in various 
deflection circuits. 


It is possible, however, to have a number of stages 
in an amplifier, and yet not obtain the phase inversion 
described. This is shown in Fig. 10-98B(3), wherein 
by using phase inversion, a single tube accomplishes 
the phase functions of two individual tubes; the signal 
voltage is taken off at the cathode resistor. At this 
point, the grid and cathode voltages are in phase, 
whereas the signal voltage at the plate is 180® out of 
phase with the signal voltage at the cathode. 

Because of the possibility of such phase inverter 
systems in an amplifier, snap judgment of the phase 
of the signal at the input to the amplifier cannot be 
based on the direction of deflection as seen on the 
screen, unless the manufacturer of the' oscilloscope 
indicates the relationship between the polarity of the 
input signal and the screen deflection. Not all oscillo** 
scopes deflect upward with positive input signals, al¬ 
though the majority do. 
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Cathode-Follower Input System Circuits 

The earlier reference in this chapter to the cathode- 
follower input system concerned the simpler versions; 
at this time, we desire to show a more elaborate system 
which is used in some of the special-purpose oscillo¬ 
scopes. The basis of operation conforms with the pre¬ 
viously described cathode-coupled phase inversion 
process, except that in this instance the two sections 
of the input tube act together to furnish a signal to the 
succeeding stage in a d-c coupled system. This circuit, 
shown in Fig. 10-S)9, is a simplified version of the ca¬ 
thode-follower input in the Du Mont 304 oscilloscope 
and other related models. 



After Du Mont 

Fig. 10-99.—Simplified schematic of a cathode-follower in¬ 
put system. 


input probe may be a different sort of device than the 
one we will describe. This special version will be dis¬ 
cussed later. For the moment, let us consider the gen¬ 
eral version of the probe. 

Whether we call the device a probe or an attenuator 
cable, it has two specific manners of behavior; one is its 
desired purpose, tlie other is undesirable and unavoid¬ 
able, although put to use. To understand these uses, 
let us refresh your memory concerning the input im¬ 
pedance of the usual vertical amplifier. It presents both 
resistance and capacitance to whatever circuit may be 
connected across it. The ideal condition would be the 
highest resistance and the lowest capacitance. Al¬ 
though these are made as high as possible and as low 
as possible, respectively, the capacitance may not be 
as low as may be desired. The input capacitance of the 
average vertical amplifier may range from about 30fifd 
to 60/x/Af, and the resistance which it presents may be 
from as low as 500,000 ohms to as high as several 
megohms. 

Sometimes these constants are such as to present a 
problem when the oscilloscope is used with certain 
equipments ; the input resistance may be high enough, 
but the input capacitance may be so high relative to the 
device which is to be investigated as to severely load 
the latter, or to modify the character of the voltage 
being observed. To avoid such conditions, some manu¬ 
facturers make available special cables; these may be 
called probes because of the physical shape of the unit 
at the end of the cable, or simply low-capacitance at¬ 
tenuator cables. These are intended to Ije used as the 
connecting link between the device being checked and 
the regular input to the vertical amplifier. 


The d-c balancing potentiometer is used to adjust 
the d-c levels so that they will be alike at each end 
of the F-amplitude control. The output to the suc¬ 
ceeding stage is unbalanced and direct-coupled, but 
the d-c level at the arm of the F-amplitude control 
remains constant. Triode VIB serves only to keep the 
d-c output balanced. 

Input Probes and Attenuating Cables 

Since the interpretation of a basic oscilloscope must 
of necessity be flexible, it is necessary to associate with 
the vertical amplifier certain accessories, which, while 
not found as a part of every oscilloscope within the 
basic category, may be found with some which can 
rightfully be placed in that classification. Such acces¬ 
sories are input probes and attenuating cables. In the 
main, these are one and the same thing, although we 
must recognize that in one or two isolated cases the 



(A) 



Fig. 10-100.- 


(B) 

(A) Courtesy RCA, (B) Courtesy Bronmug 
-Schematics of two typical input cables. 
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The constants of two of these probes or cables which 
are typical of commercial devices appear schematic¬ 
ally in Fig. 10-100. The advantage which it affords is 
a major reduction in input capacitance of the vertical 
amplifying system and sometimes a major increase in 
input impedance to as high as 5 megohms. Such a 
probe used with a system rated at 50/i/xf input capaci¬ 
tance reduces the capacitance of the input circuit to 
from 10 to 15fAfjS. This modification is not effective on 
the actual input of the amplifier, but exists at the input 
of the probe; in effect, the actual input circuit of the 
vertical amplifier is isolated from the device which is 
connected to the input of the probe. 

Such an improvement is not accomplished without 
some sacrifice, this being the attenuating action of the 
probe, hence the alternate name of attenuator cable. As 
a rule, such cables attenuate the signal by a 10:1 or 
20:1 ratio, so that the use of the cable in order to 
reduce the capacitive loading is limited to those in¬ 
stances when adequate signal level exists. While it 
might be advantageous to use such a probe or cable in 
every case, it is frequently impractical because insuffi¬ 
cient gain exists in the vertical amplifiers to offset the 
loss in the cable. On the other hand, many applications 
demand such a cable, and it was designed for that pur¬ 
pose. 

Another version of an input cable supplied with 
some oscilloscopes is known as a direct cable, which 
refers to the passage of the signal from the point where 
the cable is connected to the input of the amplifier, 
rather than to the use of d-c coupling. Such a cable 
affords the facility of a shielded extension of the input 
of the oscilloscope to the point desired, but with a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the effective input capacitance of 
the system. The added capacitance is that presented by 
the cable, and may amount to from 50 to ZOO/i/if. 

Still another version of the oscilloscope probe, and 
definitely different from that which we have illustrated, 
is the cathode-follower unit. This probe contains a 
miniature tube connected as a cathode follower. The 
tube is located at the tip of the probe, the probe tip 
being connected to the control grid of the tube and the 
ground lead beifig connected to the grounded end of 
the cathode resistor, which is located in the probe. The 
input to the vertical amplifier is taken off at the top 
end of the cathode-follower cathode resistor and this 
feeds into the attenuator system inside of the oscillo¬ 
scope unit. Such a unit affords a substantial input 
resistance and a very low input capacitance. The power 
for the heater of the cathode follower also is contained 
in the interconnecting cable between the probe and 
the chassis of the oscilloscope. The circuit is like the 


cathode follower described earlier as a part of the at¬ 
tenuator system. 

The oscilloscope end of these special cables and 
probes terminates in a special type of connector, such 
as the Amphenol or Cannon variety, and this is in¬ 
tended to be plugged into a corresponding female 
s(x:ket accessible on the panel. Sometimes the binding- 
post connections which serve the input of the vertical 
amplifier also join with the “probe input” connector 
in the oscilloscope, so that either may be used with 
minimum changes. It must be remembered, however, 
that the binding-post junction exists in the event that 
the “high” terminal is connected to some device, be¬ 
cause the lead would short out the attenuating system 
if the “high” side of the attenuator probe also made 
contact with the same signal point. 

Some oscilloscopes provide a switch at the input to 
the vertical amplifier which selects between binding- 
post input and probe input. In the latter case, the 
“high” binding post for the vertical amplifier is dis¬ 
connected from the input of the vertical amplifier. 

CIRCUIT FEATURES OF THE HORIZONTAL 
AMPLIFIER 

It is possible to treat the horizontal amplifier as com¬ 
pletely as we have its vertical counterpart, but if this 
were done, many subjects common to both would be 
repeated. It therefore seems most expeditious to sim¬ 
ply refer back to the vertical amplifier for those details 
which are common to both. It is only natural that 
many circuit conditions and features found in the 
X-axis amplifier should be the same as those in the 
F-axis amplifier. 

Horiiontal Amplifier Bcmdwidth 

There was a time, during the early days of oscillo¬ 
scope use, when certain definite distinctions were made 
between the vertical and the horizontal deflection am¬ 
plifiers. They differed in gain as well as frequency 
response in almost every instance, because of the com¬ 
paratively limited use of the device as a whole. Al¬ 
though the above is still generally true, the horizontal 
amplifier in many instances possesses performance 
characteristics which very closely approximate those 
of the vertical amplifier. If a line is to be drawn which 
may indicate where these two amplifying i^stems de¬ 
part in pass-band ratings, we mi|^t say that it begins 
with the oscilloscopes which have vertical amplifiers 
with band-pass characteristics of about LO Me and 
higher. In elaborate devices of this type, the horizon- 
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tal amplifiers do not equal the vertical amplifiers in 
performance specifications. In those oscilloscopes with 
top frequency ratings below 1 Me, both the horizontal 
and vertical amplifiers frequently offer similar band¬ 
pass response. 

The factor of economy is a very important one in all 
of these units, especially when the probable uses are 
taken into account. As we described earlier, the gen¬ 
eral run of waveforms which are generated by the 
time-base oscillator make less demands upon the re¬ 
lated amplifying system for proper reproduction than 
signals which may be fed into the vertical system. 
Therefore, the added cost involved in making the hori¬ 
zontal amplifier design equal to the vertical amplifier 
performance above 1 Me is most certainly not worth¬ 
while. In those devices which might have more general 
appeal for limited use, such as maintenance applica¬ 
tions, there is no need for elaborate designs beyond a 
certain point; this is reached when both the horizontal 
and vertical amplifiers have band-pass characteristics 
which will accept signals up to from perhaps 100 kc to 
about SOO kc, depending on the specific design of the 
instrument. 

Hoiiiontal Amplifier Input impedemee 

As far as the input impedance is concerned, the 
problem is much simpler and no special effort is re¬ 
quired in order to make the input-circuit constants of 
the horizontal amplifier equal to those of the vertical 
amplifier, even if the remaining performance ratings 
of the former are inferior to the latter. Consequently, 
while the demands of the time-base oscillator are less 
important relative to the input impedance of the hori¬ 
zontal* amplifier, it will be found that this operating 
constant very closely approximates, if not equals, the 
input constants of the vertical amplifier in virtually all 
oscilloscopes. 

X- Tunua Y’AmplMtor Circuits 

There are numerous points of similarity between the 
X- and K-axis amplifiers. These do not warrant much 
discussion, although we might mention in general 
terms what they are. For example, both single-ended 
and push-pull stages are to be found in the horizontal 
amplifier and their basic design is the same as that of 
the vertical system. The degree of frequency compen¬ 
sation may not be as great, but since this is not re¬ 
quired for the proper transfer of the time-base voltages 
to the deflection plates, it is carried out only to a lim¬ 
ited extent. As to the reasons for the use of any one 


system, whatever may have been said about the vertical 
amplifier also applies to the horizontal amplifier, be¬ 
cause, in the final analysis, the ultimate destination of 
the output of the horizontal amplifier is beam deflec¬ 
tion. The need for the retention of proper focus, free¬ 
dom from effects of supply-voltage variations, maxi¬ 
mum l)eam swing for minimum supply voltage, in fact, 
all of the operating conditions desirable in the vertical 
system are duplicated in the horizontal-deflection sys¬ 
tem by circuits which are virtually the same in both. 

The organization of these amplifying systems does 
not differ greatly from that of the vertical amplifiers. 
The input systems may or may not use step attenua- 
ators; this again is a matter of individual oscilloscope 
design. Usually the arrangement found in the F-am- 
plifier is incorporated in the X-amplifier, simple or 
elaborate, whichever it may be. 

Concerning the performance of the horizontal am¬ 
plifier, one item warrants attention, frequency discrim¬ 
ination and change in waveshape due to the attenuator 
setting. As a system, neither the horizontal nor the 
vertical amplifier can distinguish between signals of 
different waveshape which are fed into them. There¬ 
fore, any system which can affect the composition of a 
nonsinusoidal signal can do so regardless of where it 
may lx* used. Thus, the attenuator used in the hori¬ 
zontal amplifier merits consideration in connection 
with its effects on signals fed into it. 

If we imagine the horizontal amplifier being used to 
feed a square wave or similar pulse to the horizontal 
deflection plates, everything we said relative to the re¬ 
quirements of the vertical amplifier is true. In fact, the 
probability exists that l>ecause of the limited response 
of the horizontal system, the range of fundamental fre¬ 
quencies which may be passed into the horizontal am¬ 
plifier and still be free of distortion will generally be 
less than that for the F-amplifier. Since this is more 
apt to be true as the bandwidth of the vertical ampli¬ 
fier increases, it is most important to recognize the 
limitation of the horizontal amplifier. Otherwise, de¬ 
graded quality of reproduction may be experienced. 

The fact that the primary function of the horizontal 
amplifier is the amplification of sawtooth waves greatly 
determines the response of the amplifier. You will re¬ 
call an earlier remark that acceptable square-wave 
reproduction requires the presence of approximately 
ten odd harmonics, whereas the sawtooth wave re¬ 
quires a total of ten harmonics of the fundamental for 
an acceptable facsimile. This explains why the fre¬ 
quency range of the sawtooth oscillator in an oscillo¬ 
scope is so high in comparison with the square-wave 
frequency response of the amplifier. 
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It is interesting to note that probe and attenuator 
cables are not used with horizontal amplifiers; they are 
intended primarily for the vertical system. 

Tho Horiiontal Gain Control and Sweep Amplitude 

Although we have not yet discussed the time-base 
oscillator other than in a perfunctory manner earlier 
in this chapter, we can at this time examine the be- 
h^ivior of the horizontal gain control on the sawtooth 
wave fed to the horizontal-deflection plates. The effect 
we have in mind is the change in shape of this voltage 
during its passage through the horizontal amplifier, 
and not any effect which the horizontal-amplifier gain 
control may have on the time-base oscillator. 



Fig. 10-101. — (A) and (B) substantially limr sawtooths 
resulting from ordinary positioning control settings. (C) and 
(D) non-linear sawtooths resulting from extraordinary posi¬ 
tioning control settings. 


The reason for this discussion is the equipment 
specification which states the possible expansion of the 
sweep amplitude relative to the dimensions of the 
screen. Conceivably this might be considered a part of 
the time-base oscillator discussion, but since the out¬ 
put of this oscillator is constant, and the sweep ampli¬ 
tude is a function of the amplifier gain control, we treat 
it here. The expansion of the sweep amplitude beyond 
the limits of the screen is an important performance 
capability of every oscilloscope, because it is the means 
of studying one portion of the trace, which otherwise 
might be too small. Some oscilloscopes afford a sweep 
amplitude as much as six times the screen diameter, 
whereas other oscilloscopes may limit this expansion 
to twice the screen diameter. 

The ability to expand the sweep beyond the limits 
of the screen diameter and still retain the desired char¬ 
acteristics of the sawtooth is a function of the hori¬ 
zontal amplifier design; the requirement is that the 
input stage be capable of accepting the jull swing in 
signal voltage which corresponds to the expanded 
sweep on the screen. 

Oscilloscope design is such that the expansion of the 
sweep within the rated limits as set forth in the speci¬ 
fication, as for example four or five times the screen 
diameter, can usually be attained without difficulty or 
alteration of the linearity of the trace. As a matter of 
fact, as shown in Fig. 10-101, which is typical of most 
instruments, the portion of the sweep which remains 
on the screen regardless of the settings of the position 
control usually will be sufficiently linear to develop a 
satisfactory trace for study purposes. This is shown 
as (A) and (B) in Fig. 10-101. It is only when ex¬ 
treme conditions are created, that is, when the hori¬ 
zontal-positioning voltage (also applied to the hori¬ 
zontal amplifier) tends to move the spot completely 
off the screen or to its extreme limits, that the trace is 
badly distorted and made nonlinear. This is shown as 
(C) and (D) in Fig. 10-101. 

The important thing to bear in mind in coimection 
with these facts is that each oscilloscope is designed to 
afford a certain range of sweep amplitude via the hori¬ 
zontal gain control, and that this information is a part 
of the specifications. If these limits are exceeded, the 
horizontal amplifiers will be overloaded, but if the 
sweep amplitude is not made too great, there will re¬ 
main a portion of the scanning trace which will be 
linear and will be suitable for the development of a 
pattern. This will be true only if the positioning con¬ 
trol is set so as to leave a trace across the screen. If the 
positioning control is advanced so far that only a seg¬ 
ment of the trace is on the screen, the trace will be 
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badly distorted. The ends of the trace at either the 
right or left edges of the screen are the overloaded por¬ 
tions of the sweep voltage, and will not be suitable as 
time-base voltages. 

It might be advisable to mention that much better 
results will be obtained at all times if the midportion 
of the sawtooth time-base voltage, rather than the 
limits of the voltage swing, is used for observation of 
the trace on the screen. This is why the recommenda¬ 
tion is made to always set (if possible) three cycles of 
a voltage on the screen and to use the center cycle for 
study purposes. Such a trace may be expanded to the 
maximum and if only the middle cycle remains on the 
screen, the other two being beyond the limits of the 
screen, adequate linearity of the sweep will prevail and 
critical study will be possible. 

All of this leads to the conclusion that the action of 
even the simple horizontal gain control on the saw¬ 
tooth time-base wave is not as critical as in the case of 
the square-wave voltage applied to the input of the ver¬ 
tical amplifier. But, if the horizontal amplifier is used 
for the amplification of a square wave or a rectangular 
pulse, then all that was said about the frequency-dis¬ 
criminating action of the vertical-amplifier gain con¬ 
trol is applicable to the horizontal gain control. In 
making these statements we are not denying the pos¬ 
sible action of frequency discrimination in the hori¬ 
zontal amplifier. Earlier we stated that frequency com¬ 
pensation is found in both amplifiers and it is always 
important to maintain the proper characteristics of the 
sawtooth sweep voltage. The fact that its frequency 
demands are not as severe as for other forms of non- 
sinusoidal waves does not lessen the need for the pres¬ 
ence of the range of frequencies required for suitable 
wave reproduction. 

So much for the general details about the horizontal 
amplifier. Other significant features of this section of 
the oscilloscope will be dealt with separately after the 
discussion of the time-base signal. The correlation be¬ 
tween these systems can best be accomplished after the 
sweep system has been analyzed. 

THE TIME-BASE GENERATOB 
(REPETITIVE SWEEP) 

Since Chapters 9 and 11 cover the circuits and 
operation of the variable time-base oscillator, it is un¬ 
necessary for us to dwell at great length upon either 
the fundamental action or the specific circuits which 
are used. We shall focus our interest upon the general 
conditions of performance in the commercial oscillo¬ 
scopes. 


The variable-frequency sweep circuits found in os¬ 
cilloscopes may be classified in two groups. One of 
these is the recurrent or repetitive sweep, whereas the 
second category is the nonrepetitive or triggered 
sweep. We have shown that in the basic oscilloscope 
the variable-frequency time-base oscillator produces 
the first type of sweep voltage. This is the sawtooth 
voltage which repeats its cycle of operation as long as 
the operating voltages are applied to the circuit, and in 
so doing will repeat the presentation of the signal trace 
as long as the voltage to be examined is fed into the 
vertical amplifier. 


Fig. 10-102.—(A) is 
the trace of a sawtooth 
deflection voltage, and 
(B) is the sawtooth 
voltage plotted against 
time. 



By itself, the time-base oscillator voltage appears as 
a straight line across the face of the tube, oriented hori¬ 
zontally, as shown in Fig. 10-102A. If the shape of this 
voltage were examined, it would appear as in Fig. 
10-102B. The correspondence between the trace on the 
screen due to the application of only the sweep voltage, 
and the portion of the sweep voltage cycle which is pro¬ 
ductive of the time-base trace is .shown by the dotted 
lines which join curves (A) and (B). From this, it 
becomes evident that the movement of the spot across 
the screen, in this case from left to right, is a function 
of the electrical circuits between the output of the hori¬ 
zontal amplifier and the two deflection plates. The start 
of the sweep point a corresponds to the most negative 
level of the sweep voltage a*, and the end of the sweep 
b corresponds to the most positive level V of the sweep 
voltage. Whether the sweep will move from the left to 
the right, or in the reverse direction, is dependent upon 
which of the two horizontal plates is positive relative 
to ground. In virtually all oscilloscopes, the polarity of 
the deflection plates is such that the time-base voltage 
trace begins its excursion at the left side of the tube 
face and advances toward the right. 
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Having traveled across the screen, the spot must 
return to its starting point so as to begin a new sweep. 
This is the retrace and takes place during the time in¬ 
terval b'-d in Fig. 10-102B. This is not evident on the 
screen when vertical deflection is absent because it 
follows the same path as the forward trace. It is, how¬ 
ever, very much in evidence in most instances when 
vertical deflection is applied and its path is determined 
by the portion of the cycle of the vertical deflection 
voltage which prevails during the retrace period. Re¬ 
ferring to (B) in Fig. 10-102 the cycle of the sweep 
voltage is the time between a! and c', or the forward 
trace plus the return trace. The interest lies in the rela¬ 
tive time intervals of a'-fc' and V-c\ or the ratio of the 
time of the forward trace and the time of the retrace. 
As a general rule, the retrace time consumes from 
about two per cent to ten per cent of the total cycle 
time, sometimes more. 

Obviously, the less the retrace time relative to the 
forward trace time, the less the portion of the display 
which is lost for observation or study. Since the retrace 
time is always finite, and since this period is not the 
same in all cases, sometimes not even being known be¬ 
cause it is not stated in the literature which describes 
an oscilloscope, it is always best to place several cycles 
of the voltage under investigation on the screen. The 
portrayal of one cycle is not generally satisfactory be¬ 
cause of the distortion introduced by the part of the 
cycle that is lost due to the retrace. The presence of a 
single cycle on the screen would be satisfactory for ex¬ 
amination purposes if the retrace time were ideal, that 
is, zero. But since this cannot be achieved, at least three 
cycles should be present on the screen. We mentioned 
this earlier in the text, but in this chapter we show the 
reason behind the statement. 

In Fig. 10-103 are shown oscillograms made on two 
different oscilloscopes which differ widely in their 
characteristics. One is considered in the category of a 
television research oscilloscope, whereas the other is a 
maintenance instrument having reduced bandwidth 
and a lower frequency range for the time-base oscil¬ 
lator. In parts (A) and (B), the signal applied to the 
vertical deflection plaites had a frequency of 40 kc. With 
three cycles on the screen, the sweep frequency was 
40,000/3 or 13,333 cycles. These two periods corre¬ 
spond to 25 microseconds and 75 microseconds, re¬ 
spectively. In (A), that for the research oscilloscope, 
about 0.3 cycle is taken up by the retrace, so that the 
retrace period is 25 X 0.3, or 7.5 microseconds; for the 
maintenance oscilloscope (B), about 0.5 cycle is taken 
up by the retrace, which corresponds to approximately 
12.5 microseconds. From the viewpoint of the portion 



Fig. 10-103.—Illustrating the variation in the appearance 
of the return trace of a signal when displayed on different 
oscilloscopes. In (A) and (B) the signal has a trequency of 
40 kc. In (C) and (D) a 70-kc signal is used. 

of the sweep cycle occupied by the retrace, these two 
examples show about 10 per cent in the first case and 
about 17 per cent in the second instance. 

A different condition develops on these two oscillo¬ 
scopes when the signal and sweep frequencies are 
changed. In Fig. 10-103C and D are shown oscillo¬ 
grams for the research and maintenance instruments, 
respectively, with a 70-kc input signal. The sweep con¬ 
trols in each oscilloscope were set so that a like number 
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of cycles are displayed on the screen. In each case 9 
loops are visible on the upper part of the trace and 10 
loops on the lower part of the trace. It might seem from 
this condition that both oscilloscope sweeps were ad¬ 
justed to the same frequency, 7 kc. Actually that is not 
true. The sweep system shown in Fig. 10-103C was 
adjusted to the frequency as indicated by the nine pri¬ 
mary loops and the return trace loop also located on 
the upper part of the display, thus making ten complete 
cycles. In Fig. 10-103D, however, there are ten pri¬ 
mary loops and 1 return-trace loop on the lower part 
of the trace; on the upper part, there are nine primary 
loops and 2 return-trace loops, thus indicating the 
sweep frequency is 70/11, or 6.36 kc. Comparison of 
the sweep systems for frequency must therefore take 
the return trace into account. 

Numerous conclusions can be drawn from this pres¬ 
entation. It is obvious that the time of the return trace 
in Fig. 10-103D is much greater than that of the return 
trace in Fig. 10-103C. The latter is about 1.5 cycles of 
the signal frequency, whereas the former is a small 
fraction of a cycle. Since a 70-kc wave has a cyclic 
period of about 14 microseconds, the return trace in 
one case is less than 7 microseconds, whereas in the 
other case it is more than 20 microseconds. 

Oscillograms of the retrace-time period displayed 
herein lead to the conclusion that it decreases with the 
increase in sweep frequency, which is natural, since the 
higher the charging frequency in a repetitive system, 
the lower must be the discharge period in order to per¬ 
mit the increased speed of charging. 

Visibility oi tbs Rstrace 

The visibility of the retrace is determined by two 
conditions — its period and the portion of the cycle of 
the signal over which it is active. The velocity of the 
spot as it describes a cycle of the signal wave is a func¬ 
tion of the frequency of the wave, but regardless of fre¬ 
quency, different parts of the cycle are traversed at 
different speeds. This is shown in general terms in Fig. 
10-104 as applied to a sine wave. The point at which 
the spot is traveling fastest is where the greatest change 
in voltage with respect to time is taking place in the 
wave, this being the point where the sine wave passes 


Fig* 10-104.—lllustm- 
itig spot speeds at differ^ 
parts of a sine-wave trace. 
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througli its zero value. After passing through zero, the 
rate of change gradually decreases and the velocity of 
the spot gradually decreases, until it is moving most 
slowly at the instants that the wave reaches its maxi¬ 
mum amplitudes. 

This condition does not display any visible effects 
when the frequency is comparatively low, but when the 
signal frequency is very high, the effect of the different 
beam velocities is evident on the screen in the uneven 
brilliance of the trace. The trace is brightest at those 
points where the electron beam is moving across the 
screen most slowly, thus allowing maximum excitation 
of the screen material, and it is dimmest at those points 
where the beam is moving most rapidly. This explains 
why, in certain cases, only the peak amplitude points of 
a cycle of the wave are visible on the screen, these being 
the points which are traced by the slowly moving beam. 
An example of this is shown in Fig. 10-105. 
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Fig. 10-105.—Showing different trace visibilities resulting 
from different spot speeds at different parts of a trace. 

Such a condition is easily seen in the display of high- 
frequency square waves wherein the rise to maximum 
amplitude is too rapid to permit proper excitation of 
the screen. The result is that frequently only the con¬ 
stant amplitude points of the trace are visible as a series 
of parallel lines. This can be seen in the square-wave 
patterns which appeared earlier in this chapter. 

Now referring once more to the return trace, it is 
understandable that if the return trace takes place on 
that portion of the signal cycle which corresponds to 
the greatest rate of change in amplitude, and the elec¬ 
tron beam is moving most rapidly in the vertical direc¬ 
tion, the return trace may not be visible as it completes 
its entire path. It may become visible at points where 
the electron beam is slowing down, but at the high- 
velocity points it may not be seen at all. 

Concerning the visibility of the return trace, for that 
matter the complete cycle of a display, the greater the 
accelerating-anode potential, the greater will be the 
likelihood of a completely visible pattern. This ex¬ 
plains why the higher the intended frequency of opera¬ 
tion, the higher must be the accelerating-anode voltage 
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in order to afford the required excitation of the screen 
material during the high-velocity beam excursions. 
These subjects relate to the writing speed of the elec¬ 
tron beam. This is a separate subject and is discussed 
later in this chapter. 


Blcmking of the Retrace 

The sweep retrace is not always visible on the screen, 
f'undamentally its purpose is to return the electron 
beam to its starting point for the next forward sweep, 
but this purpose does not require that it be present. 
Consequently, some oscilloscopes are designed so as to 
keep the return trace off the screen at all times. The 
return trace is blanked out by arranging that the beam 
intensity become so low during the retrace time as to 
be invisible on the screen. 



Fig. 10-106. — Coinci¬ 
dence of blanking and re¬ 
trace voltages. 


Return trace blanking is a facility which most oscil- 
loscoj)es afford. In some instances, the related controls 
must be set to the blanking position; in other instances, 
blanking is a fixed condition in the device. The means 
of accomplishing blanking differ? in different oscillo¬ 
scopes, but in the main, two methods are used. One of 
these is the application of a momentary high negative 
voltage to the control grid of the cathode-ray tube, 
cutting off the electron beam. This conforms to the 
earlier referen(;^e to beam intensity or Z-axis modula¬ 
tion. By securing the blanking voltage from the sweep 
system and by proper shaping in a supplementary cir¬ 
cuit (if one is used), the period of beam cutoff can be 
made to coincide with the period of the retrace, inclu¬ 
sive of whatever changes may occur in the retrace time 
as the sweep frequency is varied. The coincidence be¬ 
tween these two actions is depicted in Fig. 10-106. The 
second method is qqually effective and consists of mak¬ 
ing the cathode of the cathode-ray tube momentarily 
highly positive, by means of a positive pulse, which is 
the equivalent of making the control grid more nega¬ 
tive. 

The sawtooth voltage is passed through a differen¬ 
tiating circuit such as is shown in Fig. 10-107. The 
circuit components are C and R. is very large com¬ 
pared to C, and serves only as an a-c bypass, placing 
the lower end of R at ground potential. During the 
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Fig. 10-107.—Differentiating circuit producing blanking 
voltage. 


linear rise in voltage a-fc (see Fig. 10-106), the current 
through the resistor is constant and the resultant volt¬ 
age drop is constant, although of such comparatively 
low value as to not alter the bias on the control grid. 
During the retrace period b~c, the rate of change of the 
current is very much more rapid and the discharge of 
C results in a high current through R, and therefore, 
a high voltage drop across that element. This drop is 
applied to the control grid in series with the regular 
grid bias and makes the grid very much more negative 
relative to the cathode, thus effectively cutting off the 
electron beam and extinguishing the spot on the 
screen. 

By adjusting the potentials properly, the additional 
bias necessary to cut off the beam is reached shortly 
after the start of the return trace, assuming that the 
change from the forward trace to the return retrace is 
abrupt as illustrated. The cutoff condition remains dur¬ 
ing the entire retrace period. In fact, in most instances, 
it remains there for a short period after the forward 
sweep has begun. This can be seen by noting the condi¬ 
tions of bias during the period c-d in the illustration. 
The presentation given may seem exaggerated, but in 
reality it is not so, because the action of blanking in vir¬ 
tually every practical case is such as to reduce the hori¬ 
zontal dimension of the trace on the screen. This does 
no harm because the horizontal amplitude control can 
be varied to give the desired trace length. 

The reduction in trace length due to blanking is a 
function of the linearity of the swepp voltage. The 
more linear the sweep voltage during its cycle, and the 
shorter the flyback time of the sweep voltage, with the 
necessary abruptness at the maximum positive and 
maximum negative points, the less will be the reduc¬ 
tion in horizontal length due to the blanking. On the 
other hand, and this might be said to be more fre¬ 
quently found at the higher sweep frequencies, the 
poorer the shape of the sweep voltage, that is, rounded 
corners at b and c, the greater the portion of the sweep 
which is made ineffective by the blanking action. With 
a badly distorted sweep voltage, the blanking action is 
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capable of reducing the effective sweep length to about 
one-half of that which is normal. 

The magnitude of blanking voltage necessary to ac¬ 
complish the desired result is a function of the indi¬ 
vidual cathode-ray-tube operating parameters. Some¬ 
times it is made variable by being passed through an 
amplifier whose gain can be controlled, and in many 
cases, the blanking circuit is a compromise between 
the limits set by the output of the sweep system at the 
lowest and highest frequencies. An arrangement of this 
type naturally is not as effective as the one wherein the 
amplitude of the blanking voltage may be controlled 
so as to afford the minimum effect on the trace length. 

An interesting characteristic of blanking is shown in 
Fig. 10-106, between points d and e on the forward 
trace. Note that the cutoff voltage is reached at the 
point d, and that between d and e the control grid is 
becoming progressively less negative. It is only at e 
that the grid has reached its normal potential, so that 
the beam intensity and the spot luminosity increases 
gradually from d to e. This is evident in Fig. 10-108, 
which shows the difference in the appearance of the 
trace with and without blanking. Oscillogram (A) de¬ 
picts a 70-kc wave with the sweep voltage adjusted to 
5 kc, ratio of 14 ;1. Thirteen primary loops are visible 
at the bottom of the trace and the fourteenth loop ap¬ 
pears on the return trace. 

Fig. 10-108B is for the same conditions except that 
the return trace has been blanked; the fourteenth loop 
is missing and if an attempt were made to determine 
the frequency of the sweep relative to the frequency of 
the signal fed into the vertical plates, a misleading an¬ 
swer would be forthcoming. Now the ratio would ap- 



Fig. 10408.—Tarpiod tioe wave, (A) without blankiiig and 
(B) withUanUng. 
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Fig. 10-109.—Intensity modulation, (A) with modulation 
frequency twice the signal frequency, (B) with modulation 
frequency six times the signal frequency, and (C) with modu¬ 
lation frequency ten times the signal frequency. 

pear to be 13:1, which is actually not the case. There¬ 
fore, if the sweep frequency is to be determined rela¬ 
tive to a known frequency fed into the vertical plates, 
blanking should not be used. While this suggestion is 
general in its application, we recognize that in some 
oscilloscopes the return trace has an extremely short 
period and blanking would not exceed a fraction of a 
single cycle, therefore, identification of frequency ratios 
could be accomplished even with blanking. Neverthe¬ 
less, greatest ease of computation is attained when 
blanking is removed. 

It may appear from Fig. 10-107 and the discussion 
which accompanied it that blanking of the trace is lim¬ 
ited to the sweep retrace. Such is definitely not the 
case. Any portion of the trace may be blanked out by 
appropriate means, which simply means that, at the 
proper instant, the control grid is made sufficiently 
negative to extinguish the beam. For example, in Fig. 
10-109 are shown three oscillograms illustrating 
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blanking or intensity modulation although the purpose 
of the action may be entirely different from the reason 
for blanking the retrace. At the moment the reason is 
secondary to the means, although it can be said that 
sometimes some sort of marker indications represent¬ 
ing time or some other quantity may be desired on the 
trace, and blanking is one of the two means of placing 
such markers on the trace. 

Oscillogram (A) depicts a sine wave of voltage ap¬ 
plied to the deflection plates of a cathode-ray tube when 
the sweep frequency is one-third of that of the deflec¬ 
tion signal and a sine wave of voltage is applied to the 
control grid of the cathode-ray tube for blanking the 
beam twice during each deflection-voltage cycle. This 
means that the blanking signal frequency is twice the 
deflection-signal frequency. Since the grid is made 
more negative than normal in order to achieve blank¬ 
ing (or the cathode is made more positive), it is the 
negative peaks of the blanking signal which are effec¬ 
tive in creating this type of pattern. 

Two other illustrations of blanking are shown in 
Fig. 10-109 B and C. In the former case, the blanking 
signal has a frequency equal to six times the deflection- 
voltage frequency. This is indicated by the presence of 
six blank spaces in each cycle of the trace. Oscillogram 
(C) displays a 10:1 frequency relationship between 
the blanking signal and the deflection voltage. In both 
illustrations, the blanking voltage is a sine wave and 
the pattern was developed by utilizing the negative 
peaks to drive the control-grid potential beyond cutoff. 



The period of blanking, or the period during which 
the beam is extinguished, occurs twice during each 
cycle of the deflection signal in (A) because two nega¬ 
tive peaks of the blanking signal occur during each 
cycle of the deflection voltage. The time intervals of 
these periods determine the portion of the deflection 


signal which is blanked out. This is illustrated in Fig. 
10-110, wherein are shown the vertical-deflection sig¬ 
nal and the blanking signal, as well as the control-grid 
potential. The starting phase of these two signals is 
such that the blanking signal leads the deflection volt¬ 
age by 45°. If you compare the heavy lines of curve 
(A) with Fig. 10-109A, you will note the correspond¬ 
ence between the blanked portions of the two traces. 
You can readily see that a difference in starting phase 
between the deflection signal and the blanking signal 
can change the portion of the cycle which will be 
blanked. Another controlling factor is the relative level 
of the grid potential and the cutoff voltage with respect 
to the amplitude of the blanking signal. The higher the 
peak value in of the blanking signal relative to the cut¬ 
off voltage n, the greater will be the portion of deflec¬ 
tion signal which will be blanked. This can be visual¬ 
ized by noting the projection of the dimension o onto 
the deflection signal. The greater the ratio of m to n, 
the wider the dimension o and the greater the time dur¬ 
ing which the blanking signal keeps the grid cut off. 

An interesting condition is evident in Fig. 10-109B 
and C. You can see that the segments of the trace 
which describe the cycle are not uniform. This stems 
from the fact that the velocity of the electron beam is a 
function of the rate of change of deflection voltage. The 
greatest rate of change takes place each side of the zero 
axis and it is here that the velocity of the deflected 
beam is greatest; it is slowest at the top. Since the hori¬ 
zontal displacement is linear throughout the cycle, 
movement of the spot will be greatest where the rate 
of change is greatest and will be least where the rate 
of change is the lowest. Hence the trace lengths on the 
slopes of the cycle are longer than the trace around 
the peaks. 

Another interesting condition which appears in Fig. 
10-109 is that relating to the return trace. In (B) of 
this flgure, the return trace has been blanked, which 
means that the blanking action at the grid can be of 
widely different time intervals depending entirely upon 
the operating parameters of the circuits which feed the 
controlling signals to the control grid. In this case, the 
sweep-retrace blanking signal came from one source 
and was applied to the grid, and the other blanking 
signal came from an entirely different source and was 
applied to the same control grid. 

In Fig. 10-109C the retrace was permitted to remain 
and it is evident that the sine-wave blanking signal 
acted on the retrace as well as on the forward trace. 
This is indicated the ga|>s in the retrace pattern. 
Knowing that the sine-wave blanking signal blanked 
the vertical-deflection signal ten times in each cydt^ 
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Fig. 10-111.—Distinguishing between traces in a dual-beam 
tube by intensity modulating one of them. 

the presence of four blank spaces in the retrace indi¬ 
cates that the period of the retrace was equal to four- 
tenths of the period of one cycle of the vertical signal. 

The use of such a sine-wave blanking signal is one 
means of distinguishing between two traces, which ap¬ 
pear simultaneously on the face of a dual-beam tube. 
These two traces may indicate actions in different parts 
of a circuit, current or voltage relationships, or any 
other two quantities. By applying a sine-wave blank¬ 
ing voltage with a frequency which is high relative to 
the frequency of the voltage applied to the vertical- 
deflection plates, the gaps in the trace can be made so 
small as to show no visible interruptions, yet enable 
instantaneous identification of which display is which. 
A typical example of this is shown in Fig. 10-111. 


Markers by Blanking 

The two kinds of blanking signals shown so far are 
not representative of the full range of varieties which 



Fig, 10-112.—Checking the linearity of a trace by timing 
marlms. 


may be employed or encountered. For example, mark¬ 
ers may be placed on a time-base trace so as to check 
its linearity by making the blanking voltage a series of 
sharp pulses of short duration and of a specific repe¬ 
tition frequency. With the frequency of the blanking 
pulse known, the time interval between blanks in the 
trace can be calculated easily. If the sweep trace is 
linear throughout its length, the blank spots will be 
equidistant from each other as shown in Fig. 10-112. 
If the separation between them is not equal, the degree 
of nonlinearity can be determined. Such pulses can be 
developed by differentiating a square wave and clip¬ 
ping either the positive or negative portion, depending 
on whether the blanking is applied to the control grid 
or to the cathode. 

Markers by Intensity Modulation 

There are some who insist that blanking and inten¬ 
sity modulation are one and the same thing. Personally, 
we do not agree, simply because we consider the beam 
as the basis of the comparison. By definition, intensity 
modulation is the process of conveying some intelli¬ 
gence by varying the intensity of the beam; the differ¬ 
ence in intensity being the means of obtaining the in¬ 
telligence. 

The practical difference between blanking and inten¬ 
sity modulation as we see it is that in the former case 
the normal operation of the cathode-ray tube demands 
that the electron beam be active and a trace be initially 
present on the beam. Any modulation of this beam by 
decreasing its intensity, that is, extinguishing the beam, 
is blanking. The second process, which we consider 
intensity modulation, is operation such that the elec¬ 
tron beam is normally extinguished; when modulation 
is applied, the trace appears on the screen. The extent 
to which the beam is extinguished does not matter; it 
can be completely cut off or its intensity reduced to 
where it is just barely visible. In either case, the basic 
conditions for blanking and intensity modulation are 
different. In the former, the trace is removed from the 
screen by the control signal, and in the latter, it is put 
on the screen by the control signal. In blanking, the 
control grid is driven to and beyond cutoff; in inten¬ 
sity modulation, the control grid normally is at or be¬ 
yond cutoff and is driven above cutoff. 

The appearance of the trace on the screen during 
intensity modulation can be the same as for blanking. 
The choice of one process over the other process of 
developing a trace is one of purpose, convenience, econ¬ 
omy of operation, cathode-ray-tube life, and other re¬ 
lated details. It is understandable that a screen without 
any signal display on it is easier on the eye for a period 
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of observation than one on which traces are present and 
intelligence appears when they are removed. It is more 
effective to convey intelligence by making something 
which has been absent appear on a screen. Hence the 
use of intensity modulation in numerous applications 
which involve short signal duration conditions, or long 
hours of observation. Many radar displays make use 
of intensity modulation. 

Patterns such as those shown in Fig. 10-109 can just 
as readily be duplicated by intensity modulation as by 
blanking. All that would be necessary is to change the 
normal operating point of the control grid so that by 
virtue of the bias applied, the normal operating condi¬ 
tion is the beam extinguished. 



Fig. 10-113.—Modulation and signal voltage relations neces¬ 
sary to produce the trace of Fig. 10-109(A). 

The development of a trace, similar to that shown in 
Fig. 10-109A, by intensity modulation applied to the 
cathode would be done as shown in Fig. 10-113. Here 
the normal potential of the cathode without any modu¬ 
lating signal input is sufficiently positive relative to the 
control grid that the latter is beyond cutoff and keeps 
the beam extinguished. The modulating voltage is ap¬ 
plied to the cathode and its polarity is such that, for 
the period p, it applies a gradually increasing negative 
potential to the cathode, thus driving the control grid 
above cutoff and permitting the beam to exist. The 
beam, therefore, would trace out the heavy-line pattern. 
Then as the modulating voltage rises in the positive 
direction, the beam will again be extinguished and 
remain that way during the period o. If the modulating 
signal were removed entirely, the beam would remain 
extinguished since the nonnal operating potential ap¬ 
plied between the cathode and control grid is such, in 
this example, as to keep the beam cut off. 

The process of marking by increasing the intensity 
of the trace at certain prescribed instants is accom^ 


plished by increasing the beam density. Either the 
cathode or control-grid voltage is varied in such man¬ 
ner as to increase the number of electrons in the beam. 

Fig. 10-114.—Intensity mod¬ 
ulation by increasing the trace 
intensity. 


An example of this is shown in Fig. 10-114. Here a 
conventional sweep trace is intensified at five intervals. 
It is a means of checking linearity of the sweep system, 
but the technique may serve any number of purposes of 
identification. The apparent increase in line width at 
the moments of beam intensification is due to two ef¬ 
fects. One of these is associated with the conditions set 
forth while making this illustration. The intensity of 
the trace prior to intensification was purposely kept 
l)elow normal so as to show most clearly the increase in 
beam intensity as the marker signals were applied. The 
other is the general condition that intensification does 
produce a beam of greater diameter, especially when 
the intensity and focus controls are preset for optimum 
beam dimensions. 

A combination of the electrical conditions described 
in connection with Figs. 10-113 and 10-114 might be 
said to l)e the basis of producing such patterns as were 
shown in Fig. 1-9D, the radar screen which depicted 
the Hudson River near New York City. Each dot of 
light on that screen is a reflection from the target and 
is applied to the cathode-ray tube in such manner as to 
intensify the beam, which otherwise is either extin¬ 
guished or if it is producing a circular scale of distance 
from the screen to the target, is of relatively low in¬ 
tensity. 

As in the case of blanking, the shape of the voltage 
which may be used for intensity modulation varies, 
being determined by the manner in which the beam is 
to be turned on and off, and for what periods these 
states are to prevail. The use of sine-wave intensity 
modulation is a very simple example and not neces¬ 
sarily typical of the major application of intensity 
modulation. Admittedly, the facility is not generally 
available in the simplest of oscilloscopes. However, as 
in the case of blanking, provision for intensity modu¬ 
lation is to be found in numerous oscilloscopes, which 
are not too different from the basic variety. 

Trlgg«rad SwMps 

The two examples of time-base voltages discussed 
so far were of the repetitive character. The fact that 
their waveforms were different, one being sinusoidal 
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and the other sawtooth, does not matter. These volt¬ 
ages repeat themselves as long as the operating voltages 
are applied to the circuits which produce them. Some 
oscilloscopes afford an additional time-base voltage; 
it is sawtooth in shape but it does not repeat itself. One 
might say that it is a “single-shot” sweep which de¬ 
pends upon a “trigger” voltage or signal to set it into 
operation. Such time-base systems are known by a 
number of names such as “triggered sweep,” “non- 
repetitive sweep,” “single-shot sweep” — all of which 
mean the same thing. 

Their reason for being is the need for observing 
extremely rapid pulses or transients which may re¬ 
appear at uniform intervals or which may have an 
irregular repetition rate. In either case, it is difficult 
to observe such transients with the normal sawtooth 
sweep because, as a rule, it is too slow in its action. 
Moreover, if the sweep is repetitive and the signal is 
not, the timing between the two becomes a problem, 
especially if the sweep must be expanded so as to enable 
close study of the transient. In addition, synchroniza¬ 
tion is virtually impossible between an irregularly 
appearing transient and a conventional repetitive 
sweep. 

To solve all of these problems, especially the need 
for stationary pattern for study purposes, the trig¬ 
gered sweep was conceived. As a matter of fact, a cer¬ 
tain classification of oscilloscopes capable of such oper¬ 
ations came into being during World War II. This is 
the device identified as a “synchroscope,” which might 
be defined as a synchronized oscilloscope. All oscillo¬ 
scopes provide for synchronization between the signal 
to be observed and the time-base-voltage system; how¬ 
ever, the synchroscope, being specifically designed 


for such work, differs from the conventional instru¬ 
ment in that it does not afford the other capabilities 
found in the conventional research or maintenance 
cathode-ray oscilloscope. 

Recognizing the expanded application of such short- 
duration pulses in many fields of activity, the manu¬ 
facturers of conventional oscilloscopes added these 
nonrepetitive sweep systems to some of their products, 
in the form of separate and distinct systems, or as elab¬ 
orations on the repetitive system whereby a single¬ 
cycle sweep of any frequency within its range becomes 
available. It is not yet universal, being limited in a 
sense to the more expensive research devices. One of 
the primary conditions of this system involves the syn¬ 
chronization between the transient and the sweep. Both 
being of very short duration and usually of irregular 
repetition rate, the display of the signal demands that 
the sweep trace l^egin its scanning movement at exactly 
the same instant as the signal begins its amplitude 
variations, and that it remains in action as long as the 
signal is present. Being of very short duration and per¬ 
haps appearing only at irregular intervals, it stands to 
reason that the utmost in synchronization is desirable 
in order to show the complete signal. If the sweep 
starts even a fraction of a microsecond later, then the 
signal begins its amplitude variations, a portion of the 
vertical signal will be lost in the display and the ability 
to study it will be impaired. 

The Delay Circuit 

By all practical everyday methods of reasoning, a 
fraction of a microsecond is a negligible period of time, 
but when the problem is the observation of a transient 


Fig. 10-115.—Block diagram of an 
oscilloscope incorporating a time-delay 
circuit. 
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which lasts only one microsecond or less, fractions of 
this time interval have much meaning. In order to 
accomplish the desired synchronization, two methods 
are used in oscilloscopes. One of these consists of a 
system which delays the signal fed into the vertical 
amplifier so that it reaches the vertical-deflection plates 
about 0.2 microsecond later than the start of the sweep 
voltage which is fed to the horizontal-deflection plates. 
The delay circuit is an integral part of the vertical am¬ 
plifier ; for other applications of the oscilloscope, the 
short time delay means nothing. It plays its important 
role in the observation of transients when the sweep is 
triggered into action by the applied signal, from a point 
which is ahead of the delay line. This assures the start 
of the sweep trace 0.2 microsecond ahead of the appear¬ 
ance of the signal at the vertical plates. The organiza¬ 
tion of this system is shown in simplified form, with all 
switching removed, in the block diagram of Fig. 
10-115. 

Another very interesting condition is associated with 
the general use of triggered sweeps. While it is appli¬ 
cable to the system shown in Fig. 10-115, it should be 
understood that it is to be found in other organizations 
of such oscilloscopes. This is important because time- 
delay networks are not standard in all oscilloscopes 
which provide the facility of high-speed-pulse observa¬ 
tion. What we have in minfl is the action of the system 
identified with the intensification of the trace. 

Since the signal and sweep are synchronized in ac¬ 
tion, the sweep voltage is not applied to the horizontal- 
deflection plates via the horizontal amplifier until the 
sweep generator has been triggered by a signal from 
the first stage of the vertical amplifier. Therefore, the 
screen of the tube displays only the tiny spot where the 
undeflected beam strikes the screen. Since velocity^of 
the beam is very great as it traverses the screen, and 
since the intensity of the trace on the screen is a func¬ 
tion of the amount of time allowed the beam electrons 
to excite the screen (as well as the accelerating voltage, 
which is fixed in value), a supplementary positive 
voltage is applied to the cathode-ray-tube grid simul- 





Fig. 10-116. — Voltage relationships during the period of 
operation of a trigger^ sweep using beam intensification. 


taneously with the application of the sweep voltage. 
This voltage intensifies the trace so as to make it more 
brilliant and easier to see. As is evident by the block 
diagram, the intensifying voltage is synchronized with 
the sweep voltage and the intensifier amplifier receives 
its impulse from the sweep source, therefore, the in¬ 
tensifying voltage is applied as long as the sweep volt¬ 
age is applied. In a sense, you can consider this inten¬ 
sity modulation of the beam, for its intensity is in¬ 
creased above normal as a consequence of the sweep 
signal, if not the vertical-deflection signal. 

This action is illustrated in Fig. 10-116. Two periods 
are shown for the sawtooth sweep, that which is the 
condition of no sweep and that which represents the 
sudden discharge and the charging period conforming 
to the forward trace. It is this forward trace which is 
timed with the square-wave intensifier voltage. In view 
of the inability to achieve a zero time-discharge condi¬ 
tion, the instant of beam intensification is slightly 
ahead of the start of the sweep period; the return to 
normal beam intensity coincides with the end of the 
sweep period. 

The somewhat different than normal shape of the 
sweep trace justifies a slight comment. Actually the 
sweep is no different than for the repetitive sweep; it 
is only the circuit conditions which are different. In 
order that the sweep be ready for action, the capaci¬ 
tive element is kept charged while awaiting the trigger 
pulse. This pulse actually discharges the capacitor so 
as to start the sweep cycle. What we show as the “no¬ 
sweep level” actually is the stable state of the sweep 
with the capacitor fully charged. Once the sweep cycle 
has been completed, the time-base oscillator remains 
in the stable condition while awaiting the next trigger 
pulse. 

The beam-intensifying pulse shown in Fig. 10-116 
should not be confused with the trigger pulse. The lat¬ 
ter originates in the block identified as “Phase Selec¬ 
tor-Sync Amp.” This leads to a possible question: Is 
the duration of the triggered sweep always the same as 
the duration of the signal?” The answer depends on 
the time duration of the signal and the period of the 
sweep or the sweep frequency which is selected by 
means of a selector switch. Different oscilloscopes 
having triggered sweeps afford different means of con¬ 
trolling the duration of the sweep. In the specific oscil¬ 
loscope being discussed (RCA WO-79A) and which 
is described in detail in Chapter 22, the time duration 
of the sweep is determined by the position of iht time- 
base-oscillator frequency controls. These are the same 
contt'ols which permit the selection of the sweep fre¬ 
quency for repetitive operation, except that when in 
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the “triggered*' position, only a single cycle of the 
sweep is applied to the horizontal-deflection system. 

In other oscilloscopes, which also are described in 
Chapter 22, the triggered sweeps are of fixed time 
duration and are selected by means of a special switch 
that is apart from the repetitive sweep-frequency con¬ 
trol. It is always best if the period of the triggered 
sweep is just slightly longer than the signal period. 
When this happens, the signal display is the largest, 
since it is spread to almost the full length of the sweep 
trace. 

Trigger Generators 

A refinement which is found in some oscilloscopes, 
especially those intended for research rather than 
maintenance, is the trigger generator. This is a multi¬ 
vibrator system capable of operating over a frequency 
range and which produces a short-duration trigger 
pulse of either positive or negative character. The pur¬ 
pose of this generator is to enable the starting of cir¬ 
cuits whose output waveform must be examined by 
means of the triggered time base. Through suitable 
circuits, the trigger generator which starts the source 
of the wave to be examined can be timed relative to the 
start of the triggered sweep so that they begin in 
unison; or the start of the sweep may lead or lag the 
signal source by any prescribed amount up to perhaps 
1,000 microseconds. 

When this facility is available, the triggered sweep 
may be started in such time relation to the signal being 
examined, as to allow observation of any portion of the 
signal cycle — the leading edge, the lagging edge, or 
any other portion of the wave. 

This is illustrated in Fig. 10-117. Let us assume that 
(A) shows the shape of the voltage which is fed into 
the vertical-deflection system. Curves (B), (C), and 
(D) show the sweep voltage from the single-cycle 
sweep. By means of the trigger generator, the start of 
the sweep can be made to coincide with the beginning 
of the signal voltage, as shown in part (B). If desired, 
the sweep can be started after the time lapse a-b so 
that the beginning of the sweep b* is just ahead of the 
linear rise; this appears in part (C). Or, as in (D), 
the sweep can be started after the time lapse o-c, so 
that the sweep starting point c' will be just ahead of 
the steep rise in the vertical signal. The capabilities of 
such devices are tremendous, but understandably they 
are required only by those who do work of this kind. 
The average individual who employs the oscilloscope 
for the everyday maintenance operations cannot justify 
the expenditure for oscilloscopes of this kind, even 


Fig. 10-117.—(A) 
Signal under observa¬ 
tion, (B) normal trig¬ 
gered sweep length, (C) 
sweep shortened to ac¬ 
commodate the entire 
signal, and (D) sweep 
shortened to display only 
the interesting portion of 
the signal. 



though the maintenance requirements are more than 
satisfied by these elaborate devices. 

The advantage offered by such a system lies in the 
ability to utilize the full sweep width for the portrayal 
of the portion of the signal wave that is of greatest 
interest. This may not be clearly evident in Fig. 10-117, 
but if it is understood that the dimensions a-d', b'-d', 
and c'-d' along each sweep represent identical widths 
of the trace on the screen, then the expanded display 
shown in Fig. 10-118 will be understood. 


Fig. 10-118.—Enlarged 
display resulting from Fig. 
10-117(D). 



By starting the triggered sweep of Fig. 10-117D at 
the proper time and with a period equal to % of Fig. 
10-117A, the 10-microsecond portion of the vertical 
signal was expanded to the same horizontal dimension 
as the original, thus making the characteristics of the 
wave much easier to study. 

Sw#ep SpMd 

In the normal course of oscilloscope operation, little 
concern is felt for the speed with which the electron 
beam completes its horizontal excursion across the 
screen. The sweep is set at a certain frequency and the 
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the 1-Mc vertical signal are shown on the screen and 
the horizontal trace is 2 inches long, the sweep speed 
is 4 ftsec for the entire length and the speed per inch 
is 2 fisec. 

V^rttcol Amplitude Colibratoni 

Another facility which is contained in some oscillo¬ 
scopes is the means for measuring the peak-to-peak 
amplitude of the voltage applied to the vertical-deflec¬ 
tion system. This is known by different names, fore¬ 
most of which is simply calibrator. The system fur¬ 
nishes a variable square-wave voltage of known ampli¬ 
tude which may be applied to the cathode-ray tube via 
the vertical amplifier in place of the signal being meas¬ 
ured. When the amplitude of the calibrated voltage 
trace corresponds to the amplitude of the signal under 
investigation, the calibrating voltage is read off the as¬ 
sociated scale marked on the panel and it identifies the 
amplitude of the signal at the input of the vertical 
amplifier. 

Such voltage calibrator systems are available sepa¬ 
rately as an oscilloscope accessory and are described 
fully in Chapter 14. Their application is described in 
Chapter 19. 

POWER-SUPPLY CIRCUITS AND 
OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

Of the many sections of the oscilloscope, the power 
supply is the most commonplace. It is not necessarily 
the simplest, but it is the section which, while indis¬ 
pensable to the proper functioning of the device, con¬ 
tributes little to J(s performance specifications. Never¬ 
theless, it too bears certain ratings and these have an 
effect on its suitability for application in certain loca¬ 
tions. These are the frequency and voltage ratings of 
the power-supply transformer. 

Powur-Supply Fmqumcy 

Every power transformer bears two general ratings, 
namely, frequency and voltage. Both are related to the 
constants of the power system at the point where the 
device is to be used. As far as the North American 
continent is concerned all but one nation makes use of 
60 cps. The exception is the Panama Canal Zone where 
only 25-cps supply is available. However, even in 
nations where a 60-cps supply is used predominantly, 
some areas may use a 50- or 25-cps supply. 

As far as the rest of the world is concerned, the fre¬ 
quencies of the power-supply systems range from 25 
to 60 cps. The electrical industiy has grouped these 


frequencies into two general categories, 25 to 40 cps 
and 50 to 60 cps, and have designed transformers ac¬ 
cordingly. Generally speaking, transformers which bear 
50- to 60-cps ratings are not suitable for use on 25- to 
40-cps power lines. This immediately establishes the 
limitation that an oscilloscope which contains a power 
transformer designed for 50 to 60 cps is not suitable 
for use on power-supply systems rated between 25 and 
40 cps. 

On the other hand, power transformers which are 
rated at 25 to 40 cps may be used on 50- to 60-cps 
power lines, provided that the necessary correction is 
made in the turns ratios so as to supply the output volt¬ 
ages needed by the circuits in the oscilloscope. Such an 
arrangement may be found in equipment intended to 
have universal utility. The transformers are designed 
for 25- to 40-cps power lines and contain the means 
which permit its application to the higher-frequency 
systems. 

Pow0r5upply Input Voltage 

The line voltage or power-supply input voltage rat¬ 
ing is so closely tied to the jx)wer-supply frequency that 
it should not be dealt with separately. This factor does 
not exert the same degree of control as does the fre¬ 
quency. While it is true that a wide variety of voltages 
are used in the j)ower systems of the world, the adap¬ 
tion of one value to another is comparatively simple. 
However, it must be understood that certain limita¬ 
tions do exist in use. 

In the United States, a-c power lines generally pro¬ 
vide from 110 to 120 volts. In a few instances, the local 
supply voltage exceeds this higher limit, being from 
125 to perhaps 130 volts. Most equipment built in the 
United States and designed for operation on a-c lines, 
uses 117 volts as the standard line voltage. This is a 
compromise value. 

When the power transformer is tapped for different 
line voltages, changing from one to another according 
to the existing need, poses no problem; it may be the 
manipulation of a switch inside the device or it may be 
the changing of one lead. Care must be exercised so as 
not to use a transformer intended for 150- or 220-volt 
operation on a 110- to 125-volt line, because the oscillo¬ 
scope will function very poorly, if at all. On the other 
hand, connecting a 110- to 125-volt transformer to a 
150- or 220-volt circuit will result in damage to the 
instrument because of the resultant increase in sec¬ 
ondary voltages. 

Where a difference in voltage rating of the power 
transformer and the local power supply exists, assum- 
ing that the frequency is correct and automatic internal 
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means of adoption do not exist, the remedy is simple. 
The most convenient arrangement is the use of either 
a step-down or a step-up transformer, whichever is 
required, between the power line and the input of the 
power transformer of the oscilloscope so as to supply 
the proper voltage to the device. Thus if the device is 
rated at 110 to 125 volts and the local power-line volt¬ 
age is 220 volts, a step-down transformer changing 
220 volts a-c to 110 volts is required, as shown in Fig. 
10-120. The other values are handled in like manner, 
except for the direction of voltage transformation, 
whether up or down, and the specific values involved. 


STEP DOWN 
TRANSFORMER 


230V 

LINE 


If 


115V I 115V^ 
I 


(A) 

STEP UP 
TRANSFORMER , 


ISCOPE 


UME ^ ;230V |2»oy^ ; > 


(B) 


SCOPE_ 


Fig. 10-120. — Step-up 
and step-down oscilloscope 
power transformers. 


Where rigid control of a fluctuating line voltage is 
desired, voltage-regulator transformers may be used 
between the power-line circuit and the oscilloscope 
power transformer. These transformers tend to main¬ 
tain the voltage at the input of the oscilloscope power 
transformer constant over a range of power-line volt¬ 
ages, but even this does not apply over a limitless 
range. Each regulator transformer bears a rating of 
input voltages over which it is effective. Moreover, 
every such transformer maintains its efficiency only 
when it is feeding a load which does not exceed its 
rating. Therefore, when a voltage-regulating trans¬ 
former is utilized to feed the power transformer in the 
oscilloscope, its power handling rating must be at least 
equal to the power rating of the oscilloscope. If at all 
possible, the rating of the regulating transformer 
should be from 15 te 20 per cent above the load that it 
must serve. 

While on the subject of voltage-regulating trans¬ 
formers, we might voice a cautionary note concerning 
the waveform of the output voltage from these devices. 
Unless specifically designed to avoid doing so, these 
imits tend to distort the wave very badly, and will in¬ 
terfere with the performance of the oscilloscope which 
is connected to it. Therefore, the purchaser of such a 
device should make certain that the waveform of the 


output voltage contains a minimum of harmonics. In 
fact some manufacturers of voltage-regulating trans¬ 
formers provide filters for this purpose. 

PoworSupply Circuit AzremgnMats 

In view of the contents of Chapter 22 in which are 
shown and discussed the complete circuits of oscillo¬ 
scopes, we shall treat here only the fundamentals of 
power supplies and the variations from general circuit 
format. Power supplies used in oscilloscopes are no 
different from systems used for like functions in other 
kinds of electronic equipment. If any significant differ¬ 
ences exist between them they are found in the power 
transformers and the arrangements for polarity and 
grounding. 

Relative to the latter, the oscilloscope differs from 
the majority of electronic instruments which derive 
their operating voltages from an a-c operated power 
supply. In the majority of electronic circuits, the nega¬ 
tive wiring bus is grounded. This is true in most of the 
sections of the oscilloscope too, but a variation is intro¬ 
duced in the manner in which the accelerating poten¬ 
tials applied to the cathode-ray tube are treated. Un¬ 
like the usual arrangement, the accelerating anode of 
the cathode-ray tube is grounded, although it is sub¬ 
ject to a relatively high positive potential. This is done 
in a high-voltage power supply by grounding the posi¬ 
tive output terminal. In that way the accelerating anode 
and the deflection plates are at substantially the same 
mean potential and this tends to minimize defocusing 
of the beam during deflection. This particular subject 
was treated in Chapters 5 and 6. 

Because of this situation, special types of circuit 
arrangements are used in the power-supply section in 
order that the high positive voltage required by the 
accelerating anode be grounded yet not interfere with 
the low-voltage systems of the power supply. 

Returning again to the purpose of the power supply, 
it is simple to say that it is the source of the operating 
voltages. That is correct up to a point. It is a constant 
d-c voltage within certain limitations. Every power- 
supply system is rated in d-c voltage output and d-c 
output current. The two ratings are interdependent, 
and indicate the voltage output at a specified current 
drain. In the usual nm of power supplies, an increase 
in current drain means a decrease in output voltage, 
but even this cannot be carried too far, for if the current 
drain is excessive, that is, exceeds the limits of the de¬ 
sign, the output voltage becomes subject to major 
fluctuations. These occur at a frequency which will 
equal the power line frequency or twice this frequent, 
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depending upon whether the unit is a half-wave or a 
full-wave rectifier. Restated, excessive current drain 
not only reduces the output voltage but creates a “hum” 
problem. This is the case in the unregulated power 
supply. 

The regulated power supply contains a system by 
means of which the voltage output is maintained con¬ 
stant, within certain limits, over a range of current 
drain. This type, like the unregulated, is used in oscillo¬ 
scopes, but the controlled variety feeds those tubes in 
d-c amplifiers which demand a constant voltage over a 
range of plate currents. Even this type has its limita¬ 
tions ; if the stated current drain limits are exceeded, 
the regulation will fail and it wdll behave just like an 
unregulated supply. 

Component Ports of Power Supplies 

All a-c operated power supplies may be divided into 
four main parts or elements, exclusive of the regulat¬ 
ing circuits. These are the transformer, the rectifier, 
the filter, and the voltage-divider system. Each of 
these may not be exactly alike in all systems, but re¬ 
gardless of their individual design, they appear in each 
unit in one form or another. Symbolically shown, they 
are as in Fig. 10-121, A, B, C, and D. 


Fig. 10.121.—Typi- 
cal power-supply com¬ 
ponents. 




The Transtormer 

The power transformer (A) furnishes the voltage 
for the rectifier tube heaters and the other filaments as 
well as one or more voltages which are to be rectified. 
The latter are known as “high” voltages, although the 
meaning of “high” in these instances only distinguishes 
this winding from the other windings which are part 
of the transformer. Such transformers may contain a 
multiplicity of windings so as to serve a number of 
rectifiers of various kinds. They may contain as many 
as a half-dozen windings for the filaments of the recti¬ 


fier tubes, the heater of the cathode-ray tube, as well as 
for the heaters of the tubes used in the remainder of 
the oscilloscope, in addition to several windings with 
different voltage ratings for the different rectifiers. 
Sometimes a separate transformer is used to furnish 
the very high voltage for the post-acceleration voltage 
rectifier. 


Fig. 10-122.-~Typi- 
cal power transformer. 
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A typical transformer of this kind is shown in Fig. 
10-122. This particular transformer contains a single 
primary winding and four secondary windings. Two 
of these are conventional center-tapped windings for 
heater voltage and current supply. One of the wind¬ 
ings affords two values of high voltage for two differ¬ 
ent kinds of rectifiers. Hence the common center-tap 
c and the two pairs of taps a-o' and b-b\ Although not 
a must, center-tapped high-voltage windings usually 
are used with full-wave rectifiers. The remaining un¬ 
tapped winding is a high-voltage winding intended for 
use with a half-wave rectifier. 

Understandably, the variety of power transformers 
are myriad and little is gained by showing various 
combinations of windings. A few examples will appear 
later as part of the discussion of the different arrange¬ 
ments of half-wave and full-wave rectifier combina¬ 
tions. 

Much may be written about the design of these trans¬ 
formers for use in cathode-ray oscilloscopes but we 
shall restrict these comments to the minimum since the 
design of components is beyond the province of this 
text. Nevertheless a few pertinent facts may be of in¬ 
terest. The different windings bear voltage and current 
ratings and are used accordingly. This means that an 
excessive current drain, although at the correct volt¬ 
age, will reduce the voltage output from the winding 
because it increases the voltage drop across the resist¬ 
ance of that winding and because it overloads the trans¬ 
former. On the other hand, a current drain less than 
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the rated value will afford an output voltage slightly 
higher than the rating. Since each of the windings 
supplies voltage and current to a particular part of the 
oscilloscope, the circuit requirements are arranged to 
conform to the transformer ratings. The high-voltage 
windings also bear current and voltage ratings which 
are related to the current and voltage ratings of the 
associated power-supply output. As a rule the high- 
voltage winding ratings exceed the power-supply out¬ 
put ratings by a substantial amount so as to accommo¬ 
date the different voltage drops across resistive ele¬ 
ments, such as the rectifier tubes, the chokes, and the 
voltage-dropping resistors inherent to every power 
supply, and still furnish the rated output. 

Among the features of transformer design, perti¬ 
nent to successful oscilloscope use is electrostatic 
shielding between the primary winding and the re¬ 
mainder of the transformer, and also similar shielding 
of the winding which serves the heater of the cathode- 
ray tube. Both of these shields are grounded and their 
purpose is to eliminate capacitive coupling between 
these windings and the other windings on the trans¬ 
former. This prevents the coupling of undesired sig¬ 
nals from one circuit to the other. Some systems may 
involve pulses as, for example, the sweep circuits, and 
these variations in voltage may, if coupled into other 
circuits, modulate their currents and materially influ¬ 
ence their behavior. This is especially true of the cath¬ 
ode-ray-tube heater circuit. The presence of undesired 
signals in the heater system can modulate the beam and 
give rise to false indications on the screen of the tube. 

The Rectifier Tubes 

Two fundamental varieties of rectifier tubes are 
found in oscilloscope power supplies. These are the 
high-vacuum and the gaseous or mercury vapor types. 
The high-vacuum tubes are available as half-wave and 
full-wave rectifiers whereas the mercury vapor tube 
is to be used only as a half-wave voltage converter. 
When symbolized, these tubes appear very much alike, 
since the symbol for the plate and cathode is the same 
in all types of tubes. Usually the presence of gas in the 
envelope is indicated by a dot within the circle which 
s 3 mibolizes the envelope. 

Whichever type of tube may be used, each bears an 
input voltage and output current rating. These stipu¬ 
late the continuous service status, that is, the maximum 
rms voltage which may be applied between plate and 
electron emitter and the maximum rms current whidi 
may be passed through the rectifier during continuous 
operation. In addition to the continuous duty rating. 


maximum peak voltage and current ratings are also 
given. 

Since the rectifier tubes secure their voltage for rec¬ 
tification from the power transformer, the current and 
voltage ratings of the high-voltage windings of the 
power transformer are related to the rectifiers used 
with them. As a rule the current and voltage ratings 
of the power transformer exceed the power-supply out¬ 
put ratings in order to allow for voltage drops at the 
various resistive sections of the power-supply system. 

Relative to the listing of the rectifier tubes, the fol¬ 
lowing is a resume of the varieties available under the 
two main groups. 

Gaseous High Vacuum 

Half wave Half wave 

High voltage Low voltage 

High voltage 
Full wave 
Low voltage 

Concerning the above listing, the meanings of high 
voltage and low voltage are quite broad. They are 





Fig. 10-123.—Half-wave rectifier action, (A) direct-heated 
cathode, (B) indirect-heated cathode, (C) and (D) arevaria- 
tionsof (A)ai]d(B)« 
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strictly relative terms, for a rectifier rated at 1,000 
volts will be high voltage in comparison to another 
which is rated at 300 volts and designated as low volt¬ 
age, and in turn, will itself be low voltage when com¬ 
pared with a rectifier which will accommodate 5,000 
to 10,000 volts. Practically speaking, the rectifiers 
designated as low voltage and found in oscilloscopes 
operate at voltages up to 300 or 400 volts; those which 
rectify voltages generally in excess of this value and 
up to several thousand volts are spoken of as high 
voltage. 


INPUT 

VOLTAGE 







12 — 


Fig. 10-124.—Full-wave rectifier action, (A) direct-heated 
cathodes and (B) indirect-heated cathodes. 


When symbolized, the half-wave rectifier is shown 
as consisting of a plate and a cathode or a filament as 
in Fig. 10-123A, whereas the full-wave rectifier con¬ 
tains two plates and a common cathode or a single 
filament which is common to both plates. This is shown 
in Fig. 10-124B. Obviously the full-wave rectifier tube 
is nothing more than two half-wave sections contained 
in a single envelope with such physical changes in the 
electron emitter as will satisfy the current needs of the 
two plates. This is a commonplace form for the high- 
vacuum type tube but is not found in the mercury vapor 


kind; the latter variety always comes as a half-wave 
rectifying element. 

Sometimes two individual half-wave rectifiers are 
connected in such fashion as to perform the fimctions 
of a full-wave rectifier, and conversely, a full-wave rec¬ 
tifier tube may have its plates connected in parallel so 
as to perform as a half-wave rectifier. Then again two 
individual half-wave rectifiers may be connected in 
parallel, that is, the two plates are joined externally, 
as are the two cathodes, or the two filaments are placed 
in parallel. When two individual tubes are used in this 
fashion, the current output is increased but the voltage 
is not. Moreover the tubes must be similar, with like 
current and voltage ratings. 

An increase in current output, as well as in voltage, 
is obtainable by the use of a full-wave rather than a 
half-wave rectifier, as will be shown later, but quite 
frequently the voltage and current demands are met 
by the half-wave system, which is more economical. 
Therefore the half-wave rectifier finds very frequent 
use in oscilloscopes, especially when the current drain 
is comparatively low. 

Although not evident in the drawings, the cathode 
type tubes are equipped with heaters just as in the con¬ 
ventional type of receiving vacuum tubes. As to the 
manner of performance of all of these tubes, one elec¬ 
trical condition is paramount. Since each of these tubes 
is the equivalent of a diode, conduction (plate current 
flow) takes place only when the plate or anode is made 
positive relative to the electron emitter, be it a cathode 
or a filament. After the polarities are reversed, that is, 
when the cathode is positive with respect to the plate, 
conduction ceases and the tube becomes a noncon¬ 
ductor. Thus, rectifier tubes are unilateral conductors 
of current, although it must be understood that, when 
conducting, each type of tube presents a certain amount 
of internal resistance, and therefore, a certain amount 
of voltage drop. In the case of the high-vacuum tube, 
this is variable over a relatively limited range deter¬ 
mined by the magnitude of current. In the case of the 
mercury vapor rectifier, the voltage drop is substan¬ 
tially constant at about 15 volts over the complete range 
of output current available with the tube. 

With this much behind us, we can examine the two 
fundamental varieties of rectifying systems. These are 
the half-wave and full-wave circuits. Inasmuch as the 
rectifying system is not influenced by the filter arrange¬ 
ments, rather the reverse is true, we can hold the ex¬ 
amination of the filter and the voltage divider in abey¬ 
ance until later. When dealing with the rectifiers, we 
will show these two parts of the power supply as a 
single block. 
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The Half-Wave Rectifier 

Two examples of the elementary half-wave rectifier 
are shown in Fig. 10-123. They differ only in the kind 
of emitter used; one employs a filament whereas the 
other utilizes a cathode for that purpose. In the former, 
the filament is a part of the rectifying system, while in 
the latter instance, the heater similarly represented 
serves merely as a means of raising the cathode to an 
electron-emitting temperature. 

Concerning the power transformers, the ones shown 
are typical of some installations whereas in others the 
secondaries may be just two of many wound on the 
same core. 

As to the process of rectification, 2 cycles of the input 
line voltage are shown above the respective primaries. 
In like manner 2 cycles of the induced “high’’ voltage 
are shown above each of the two related secondary 
windings. The 180° reversal of phase between the pri¬ 
mary and secondary voltages is natural in a trans¬ 
former. The low voltages applied across the filament 
and heater, respectively, require no attention. 

The polarity signs which accompany the secondary 
voltage waveforms indicate the relative instantaneous 
polarities of the points a and b on the two secondaries. 
Point b in (A) can be assumed joined to the filament 
of that rectifier tube, and point in (B) can be as¬ 
sumed joined to the cathode. Actually these connec¬ 
tions are not so direct, but for purposes of explanation, 
it may be assumed so. 

Analyzing diagram (A), the first half-cycle of the 
input voltage results in a secondary voltage which 
makes the plate P negative relative to its filament. Con¬ 
sequently, conduction does not take place in the recti¬ 
fier tube because the negatively charged plate does not 
attract electrons from the space charge within the tube. 
Therefore, the system on a whole is inactive during the 
negative alternation of the secondary voltage, or the 
positive alternation of the primary voltage. Since all of 
our interest lies in the secondary circuit of the trans¬ 
former and the rectifier connected to it, and knowing 
the relationship between the primary and secondary 
voltages, we can temporarily neglect the action in the 
primary circuit. 

During the next alternation or half-cycle of the sec¬ 
ondary voltage, which we show by vertical shading 
lines, the plate of the rectifier is made positive with 
respect to its filament, and a pulse of current passes 
through the system as indicated by the arrows. Neglect¬ 
ing for the moment the action of the filter system, we 
can show this pulse of current to have a shape some¬ 
what like the voltage alternation which was rectified. 


Actually it is somewhat different in shape but this is 
irrelevent to the point we desire to convey. The output 
current pulse is shown in vertical shading lines imme¬ 
diately above the filter in (A), and the dotted alterna¬ 
tion represents the time interval corresponding to the 
negative half-cycle of the secondary voltage. 

The next instant the plate again is negative relative 
to its filament and conduction ceases and remains so 
during the entire negative alternation of the voltage 
applied to the rectifier. Then polarity of the secondary 
voltage reverses and again the plate of the rectifier is 
positive and another pulse of current passes through 
the system as indicated. These alternate periods of con¬ 
duction and nonconduction continue as long as the 
voltage is applied from the secondary winding and the 
direction of each current pulse is the same as the pre¬ 
vious one. As can be seen, they occur once during each 
cycle of applied voltage, always during the positive 
alternations, so that only one-half of the applied voltage 
wave is being rectified. Hence the name of half-wave 
rectifier. 

Concerning the direction of movement of the charges 
through the system, the representation of the output 
current pulses shows them to be always in the same 
direction and always above the zero reference axis or 
in the positive zone of the graph. Thus the process of 
rectification might be described as being an arrange¬ 
ment w'hereby the positive alternations of a voltage are 
permitted to pass through a system and the negative 
half-cycles are cut off. Later on you will see that the 
positive pulses of current are used to charge a capac¬ 
itor. 

If we correlate the output current pulses with the 
voltage input to the rectifier, we note that both are 
cyclic in character; that the number of output current 
pulses which occur each second in a half-wave rectifier 
are the same as the frequency of the voltage output to 
the rectifier, or as the frequency of the primary voltage. 
This is a fundamental condition. In addition to this, the 
output current pulse is a distorted version of the input 
voltage, and contains a series of harmonics. All of these 
combined constitute the “hum” voltage. More about 
this later. 

Concerning the half-wave rectifier in (B) of Fig. 
10-123, its basis of operation is exactly the same as 
outlined for arrangement (A) except for the use of a 
cathode K in place of the filament F, In all other re¬ 
spects, the two operate in identical fashion. 

The use of two half-wave tubes in parallel, or the two 
plates of a full-wave rectifier in parallel, as shown in 
(C) and (D), respectively, of Fig. 10-123 can be seen 
to introduce no major variations in the fundamental 
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principles of operation. The omission of the heater 
winding wiring in (D) is simply for convenience in 
drawing. 

The FtiU-Wcnre Rectifier 

The full-wave rectifier is slightly more elaborate 
than the half-wave system. It involves a change in the 
transformer winding which feeds the rectifier tubes, 
and also the use of two rectifying sections. As we stated 
earlier, these may be individual tubes or they may be 
contained within a single envelope. Schematically the 
two arrangements are shown in Fig. 10-124A and B, 
where they are organized for comparison with the sym¬ 
bolized schematics of Fig. 10-123. 

The full-wave rectifier consists of two half-wave 
rectifiers which function on opposite alternations of the 
applied voltage. Let us analyze this action in the circuit 
(A) in Fig. 10-124. This is directly comparable with 
circuit (A) in Fig. 10-123. 

The rectifier tubes are two individual half-wave 
converters and they secure their filament voltage from 
a common tran.sfornier winding. The high-voltage sec¬ 
ondary is a continuous winding which is center-tapped 
so that two equal voltages El and E2 are available 
from the output. Since each of these voltages is in¬ 
tended to function with an associated rectifier tube, the 
value of the voltage equals that which normally would 
be obtained from an untapped winding used with a 
half-wave rectifier tube. The center-tap connection 
passes into the filter where, in effect, it joins the center 
tap of the filament winding. 

The tap at the electrical midpoint of the high-voltage 
winding furnishes two voltages which, at any one in¬ 
stant,'are 180° out-of-phase relative to the center tap. 
This is indicated by the waveform curves marked El 
and E2. The polarity of one end of the complete sec¬ 
ondary winding is opposite to tliat existing at the same 
instant at the other end. Therefore, if we assume that 
at one instant point a is positive, everything else along 
the winding is negative, which, of course, includes the 
center tap c. On the other hand, the next instant, when 
the polarity of the output voltage is reversed so that 
point b is positive, every other point along the winding 
is negative, and again this includes the center tap c. 

Accordingly points a, b, and c possess dual polarity, 
but at any one instant, these polarities are either posi¬ 
tive or negative relative to each other. If we select the 
center tap as the reference point, it retains its negative 
polarity with respect to a when that point is positive 
and with respect to b, when that point is positive. 
Therefore, we can consider the output available from 


the high-voltage winding as consisting of two individ¬ 
ual voltages which alternately become positive and 
negative at the ends which are connected to the two 
plates PI and P2. 

During the negative alternation tl of the primary 
voltage, the first alternation of the secondary voltage 
El is positive. The plate PI is then positive relative to 
its filament and the current pulse II flows through the 
system, as shown by the arrows which Ixiar that label, 
and by the output current pulse waveform which is 
similarly marked. At the same time, the first alterna¬ 
tion of voltage E2 is negative relative to the common 
reference point, so that the plate P2 connected to point 
b is negative relative to its filament. Therefore, conduc¬ 
tion does not take place between P2 and its filament 
but does between PI and its filament. 

During the second alternation t2 of the first cycle of 
primary voltage, the polarity of the secondary voltage 
reverses, making point a, and therefore, plate PI, nega¬ 
tive relative to its filament, and point b and plate P2 
positive relative to its filament. Conduction now takes 
place in tube 2 but not in tube 1, and a second current 
pulse 12 flows through the system in exactly the same 
direction as the previous current pulse. The use of simi¬ 
lar shading of the related alternations of secondary 
voltage and the output current pulses aids recognition 
of the related actions. 

It is evident from what has happened during the two 
alternations of the first cycle of primary voltage that 
conduction takes place alternately in the two rectifiers, 
so that lx)th alternations are rectified. Hence the name 
of full-wave rectifier. The action during the time inter¬ 
vals t3 and t4 of the input voltage cycle are repetitions 
of what we described in connection with the two alter¬ 
nations periods tl and f2. 

Comparing the output current pulses for the half¬ 
wave and the full-wave rectifiers discloses that, in the 
latter, a current pulse exists for each alternation of the 
input voltage, and if we view these current pulses as 
being cyclical in character, their frequency is twice the 
frequency of the primary voltage. If the line voltage or 
primary voltage frequency is 60 cps, the cyclic varia¬ 
tion of the output current pulses in the half-w^ave recti¬ 
fier occurs at the same rate, whereas in the full-wave 
rectifier, it occurs at the rate of 120 per second. 

Still another point of interest becomes evident by 
this comparison. The full-wave rectifier affords two 
output current pulses, whereas the half-wave system 
affords only one in the corresponding period of the in¬ 
put voltage. Therefore, with everything being equal, 
the output current in the full-wave system is twice that 
of the half-wave arrangement. 
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Concerning the modified rectifier tube arrangement 
shown in (B) of Fig. 10-124, its rectifying action is 
identical to that of system (A). The use of a cathode- 
type tube which contains both plates in the same en¬ 
velope introduces no modifications. Each plate acts 
independently of the other in conjunction with the 
common cathode K in exactly the same manner each 
of the plates in the individual tubes of arrangement 
(A) acted in concert with its individual filament. Since 
these filaments were electrically common relative to 
the path of the charges in the output current pulses, 
they are the equivalent of the single common cathode 
K. The behavior of the heater winding in (B) may be 
ignored since the source of these charges is the cath¬ 
ode ; the heater simply raises the temperature of the 
cathode to the electron-emitting level. 


Filter Systems 


Filter systems used in power supplies may be of very 
many kinds, but three varieties are fundamental. These 
are shown in Fig. 10-125. These may be combined in 
many ways, but any such combination can be analyzed 
into these three basic forms. Systems (A) and (B) 
are known as the tt (pi) type, whereas (C) is repre¬ 
sentative of the L type. As shown, each comprises a 
single section, but every complete filter need not con¬ 
sist of one section. Several may be used so as to most 
effectively accomplish their purpose. 


(A) 


INPUT 

PROM 

RECTIFIER 


:CI 
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OUTPUT TO 
OTHER SECTION OR 
VOLTAGE DIVIDER 
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Fig. 10-125.—Fundamental filter sections, (A) ir type using 
an inductance, (B) ir type using a resistance, and (C) L type. 


elements L or R in the series arms and the use of C in 
the shunt arms. The reason for the former is self-evi¬ 
dent ; these units are the paths for the direct current 
secured from the rectifier system, and therefore must 
permit the passage of such current. This does not mean 
that only L and R will be found associated with the 
series arms of such filters. Sometimes C is also used 
but only as a means of resonating L so as to make the 
filtering action more effective. When so used, it still is 
not in the path of the direct current; the element L 
forms that path. The element C, on the other hand, 
usually is the shunt arm. 

The three fundamental filter arrangements shown in 
Fig. 10-125 can be classified under two circuit groups. 
These are capacitance input (A) and (B) and induct¬ 
ance input (C). The identification is based upon the 
electrical element that faces the rectifying tubes, or, 
we might say, the element most closely related to the 
behavior of the conduction current pulse. These are Cl 
in circuits (A) and (B), and L in circuit (C). In the 
capacitance-input circuits, the current pulse charges 
the capacitor, and in the inductance input, the inductor 
L controls the amplitude of the current pulse varia¬ 
tions which charge the capacitor that follows the in¬ 
ductor. The behavior of the input capacitor in the 
capacitance-input type of filter is very interesting. 

Capacitance-Input Filter Action 

The action of the filter system can be realized by 
reference to Fig. 10-126. The power supply is a store¬ 
house of electrical energy. Its function is to be a source 
of constant d-c voltage at a specified current drain. In 
order to show how all of this is accomplished, examine 
arrangement (A). Here a resistor R takes the place of 
the complete filter block shown in Fig. 10-123. Because 
of the direction of the motion of the charges through 
the element, the polarity indicated is developed. This 
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Concerning the organization of the individual sec¬ 
tions of power-supply filters, one specific condition is 
adhered to at all times. This is the use of conducting 


Fig. 10-126.—(A) Load on an unfiltered rectifier, (B) 
voltage across load for half-wave output, and (C) voltage 
across load for full-wave output 
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current occurs in the form of pulses, one pulse for each 
cycle of input voltage in the half-wave rectifier and two 
such pulses during each cycle of input voltage in the 
full-wave rectifier. These are shown as (B) and (C), 
respectively. 

Now it is evident that the voltage pulses which 
would develop across the terminals of R when the cur- 
rent pulses are of the form shown would he anything 
but constant. Although these current pulses have an 
average value, and the resultant voltage may be iden¬ 
tified in terms of this average value, the fluctuations in 
the output voltage would defeat the use of the rectifier 
system as a power supply. The peaks of the pulses must 
be flattened and the hollow parts filled in so that the 
fluctuations are removed, and a constant output volt¬ 
age is thus made available. This is done in the filter. 



(A) 



Fig. 10-127.—(A) Simple capacitance-input filter with a 
half-wave rectifier, and (B) output voltage waveform 
(heavy), and occurrence of the current pulse. 


In Fig. 10-127A is shown a capacitor C placed across 
the load resistor. This corresponds to the input filter 
capacitor of Fig. 10-125. Since the ohmic value of R is 
appreciably greater than the reactance of C, the current 
pulses from the rectifier charge the capacitor to a volt¬ 
age which approximates the peak value of £, being less 
than that amount by the voltage drop across the in¬ 
ternal resistance of the rectifier tube. During the nega¬ 
tive alternation of E, the capacitor cannot discharge 
through the vacuum-tube circuit because the cathode 
is positive relative to the plate and conduction is not 
possible. It, therefore, discharges through R, as shown 


by the solid line in (B). As charge is drawn from the 
capacitor, its voltage naturally falls. The extent of this 
decrease in voltage is determined by the magnitude of 
the current drain through R or whatever is the load, 
and also by the value of C; for any given current drain, 
the greater the value of C, the smaller is the decrease 
in voltage across C. The smaller the current drain be- 
tw^een charging periods, the smaller is the decrease in 
voltage. 

Assuming one set of conditions, the capacitor C con¬ 
tinues to discharge until the next positive current pulse 
conies along, at which time the capacitor once more is 
charged. Now it is interesting to note that in (B) the 
voltage across the capacitor has not fallen to zero by 
the time E again makes the plate of the rectifier posi¬ 
tive relative to the cathode. This means that the current 
pulse cannot start flowing until the voltage E exceeds 
the voltage on the capacitor. The smaller the decrease 
in voltage across the capacitor, the later is the starting 
time of the current pulse during the positive alternation 
of£. 

Once the current jmlse starts to flow, the charging 
process also starts, and, in time, again charges the 
capacitor to its proper value. But shortly after the peak 
value has been reached, the fall in voltage E is more 
rapid than the rate of discharge, so that again the volt¬ 
age across the capacitor exceeds the value E and the 
conduction ceases. This cannot help but lead to the 
conclusion that after the first few cycles of operation 
have been completed, the current pulses which consti¬ 
tute the charge current occur as sharp pulses. More¬ 
over, the smaller the discharge of the capacitor the 
shorter in duration these pulses of charging current. 

Now if we examine the voltage curve in (B) (heavy 
line), it is evident that the capacitor is behaving like a 
storehouse of energy; but the voltage output is still 
not constant, it still fluctuates. It is also evident that if 
the gap between periods of charging could be filled in, 
the fluctuation in output voltage would not be as great. 
Of course, if the value of C were increased very greatly 
and the discharge rate were kept the same, the slope of 
the voltage curve would not be as great. There is, how¬ 
ever, a limit to the value which may be used for C be¬ 
cause of a related effect. This is the magnitude of the 
current pulse at the instant the charging process starts. 
Rectifier tubes bear peak-current ratings and these 
may be exceeded if the value of C is too large. Thus it 
is a matter of finding a compromise between the capaci¬ 
tance of C, the permissible peak value of charging cur¬ 
rent, and the current drain. In fact the very presence 
of a large charging current when a capacitor is the im¬ 
mediate load on a rectifying system is what prevents 
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Fig. 10-128.—(A) Simple capadtance-input filter with a 
full-wave rectifier, (B) output voltage waveform (heavy), 
and occurrence of the current pulse, (C) full-wave rectifier 
with r type filter, and (D) voltage waveforms at input and 
output, respectively, of filter in (C). 

the use of capacitors as the first element in the filter 
when a mercury v^por type of rectifier is used. Exces¬ 
sive charging current through the tube may irreparably 
damage it. 

The behavior of the capacitor when used with a full- 
wave rectifier as shown in Fig. 10-128 is fundamentally 
the same, except that now, as illustrated in (B), the 
time for the voltage across the capacitor to fall has been 
reduced to half of what it was in the half-wave system. 
This means: 1. a higher voltage is available from the 
filter system; 2. a higher rate of variation of the output 


voltage; and 3. a reduced amount of fluctuation in volt¬ 
age for any one value of current drain. It must be 
understood, of course, that the above reference to a 
higher voltage across capacitor C does not mean that 
a change has been made in the value of the a-c voltage 
to the rectifier. E in Fig. 10-127 has the same values 
as El and E2 in Fig. 10-128A. It is simply that the 
average voltage across C between the peak value a and 
the final value b, when the next charging period comes 
along, is greater in the full-wave rectifier than in the 
half-wave rectifier. This is easily seen by comparing 
these two points along the voltage curves in the afore¬ 
mentioned two illustrations. 

The pulsating voltage across the capacitor C, which 
can be viewed as the form of the voltage across /? is a 
form of distortion. While these voltage fluctuations 
have a fundamental as we described before, they also 
contain numerous other frequency components. All of 
these combined constitute the ripple in the output, or, 
as some might call it, the hum in the output. Anything 
that is done to remove the voltage fluctuations and so 
furnish a constant d-c output will automatically reduce 
the amplitude of these ripple components and remove 
the hum present in the supply. This is a function of the 
filter, but since the capacitor C in the two illustrations 
just discussed also is a part of the filter, the dual func¬ 
tion of the latter is evident. 

The remainder of the elements of the filter with 
capacitance input are responsible for the removal of 
the voltage variations across the input capacitance as 
the power supply furnishes voltage and current to a 
load. As a basis for discussion, let us add the remaining 
elements of a single-section filter to the rectifying sys¬ 
tem, as shown in Fig. 10-128C. The current and volt¬ 
age conditions shown at (B) are assumed to exist 
across Cl, the input capacitor. The path through which 
the input capacitor Cl will discharge now contains the 
inductor L. We know from basic fundamentals that the 
inductance of the winding will tend to prevent rapid 
changes in current; it will tend to prevent the rise of a 
current, and if one exists, it will tend to keep that cur¬ 
rent flowing, if for some reason it is caused to stop. 
The iron core in inductor L is intended to make this 
inductive effect greater, as great as possible consistent 
with the other requirements of design. Now it is to be 
noted in circuit (C) in Fig. 10-128 that another capaci¬ 
tor C2 also is a part of the filter network; that, in effect, 
it is in shunt with capacitor Cl, with L as a part of the 
circuit which links the two capacitors. 

In view of the circuit arrangement, the input capaci¬ 
tor can be charged by the current pulse, but if capacitor 
C2 is to be charged, the charging current must first. 
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pass through L, which, in turn, tends to hold down any 
sudden changes in this current. In other words, the 
rapid fall in voltage across Cl is not transferred to C2 
because the variations in the correspondingly changing 
current will not be transmitted. The inductor L, there¬ 
fore, tends to supply to capacitor C2 a charging current 
which is more constant than that flowing out of Cl, 
The final result is that capacitor C2 also behaves like 
a reservoir of electrical energy and the fluctuations in 
voltage across its terminals, with current drain on the 
power supply, are very substantially reduced. This may 
be illustrated as in (D) of Fig. 10-128. 

By using another section, these small fluctuations 
are further reduced. The system can be made so that 
the ripple (fluctuations) voltage does not exceed, say, 
a very small fraction of a percentage of the rated out¬ 
put of the power supply. Whether a second filter sec¬ 
tion is required depends a great deal upon the nature 
of the load. Some amplifier systems are such that a 
fluctuation in operating plate voltage has opposite ef¬ 
fects on the two tubes in a stage, and tend to cancel 
each other. In still other applications, a small variation 
in operating plate voltage is tolerated because it is not 
harmful. 

In still other instances where a high order of con¬ 
stancy is needed, especially where the current drain 
may vary over a wide range, voltage stabilizers or 
regulators are used. This will be discussed in brief 
later in this chapter. 

Inductance-Input Filter Action 

The behavior of the inductance-input type of filter 
can be understood by reference to Fig. 10-129. As we 
stated before, the inductive effect in a winding tends to 
resist sudden changes in current and when the driving 
voltage no longer exists, the inductance tends to main¬ 
tain the decaying current. Therefore, if a choke L is 
placed in series with a resistance R across a rectifier 
system as shown in arrangement (A) of Fig. 10-129, 
the current pulses are modified in form from the light 
line, which represents the current when the load is 
purely resistive, to the heavy line. As can be seen, 
abrupt changes in the cyrrent pulses have been pre¬ 
vented. As a matter of fact, the action of the inductance 
tends to prevent the rise of the current in one direction 
and the fall of the current in the other. 

This tendency on the part of the inductance creates 
a number of related conditions which are very impor¬ 
tant. The first is that it tends to maintain current flow 
in the rectifying system at all times and, in addition, 
prevents the rise of the current to that peak value 
which would prevail if a capacitor instead of an in- 


L 





Fig. 10-129.—(A) Simple inductance-input filter with full- 
wave rectifier, (B) output voltage waveform of (A), and 
(C) double L type filter system with full-wave rectifier. 

ductor were the element at the input of the filter. In 
other words, the abrupt rise of charging current with 
capacitive input does not take place with inductance 
input and it is this condition which demands the use of 
inductance input with mercury vapor rectifiers. These 
tubes cannot tolerate sudden surges of current. 

Now, consistent with the absence of these peak cur¬ 
rents, it naturally follows that the rectifier output volt¬ 
age cannot reach the peak value of the a-c voltage in-* 
put, as in the capacitance-input filter. The final result 
is that the output voltage available from a power sup¬ 
ply with an inductance-input filter is substantially less 
than that from a capacitance-input filter supply with 
like values of a-c voltage input to the rectifier and like 
current drain on the supply. 

The simple use of an inductance in place of a capaci¬ 
tor at the input of the filter does not necessarily mean 
complete filtering, even though the former system 
affords a more constant voltage across the input of the 
system. Capacitance is still required for the storage and 
release of the energy. This is the purpose of the capac¬ 
itors in the filter system as shown in (C) of Fig. 
10-129. The equivalent of the input capacitor in the 
capacitance input filter is Cl in Fig. 10-129 (C), ex¬ 
cept that the conditions of charge and discharge take 
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place with less violent fluctuations, since the inductor 
LI tends to keep the current during the charging 
period more constant, and inductor L2 tends to keep 
the discharge current more constant. Capacitor Cl 
tends to maintain its charge more uniformly as does 
capacitor C2. The sum and substance of such an ar¬ 
rangement is that the inductance-input type of filter 
affords better regulation in the power supply. By this 
is meant the relative change in output voltage with 
different current drains. It is expressed in percentage 
of the rated output voltage. Substantial changes in 
current drain applied slowly or abruptly do not cause 
major changes in the voltage output even without the 
use of gaseous or high-vacuum voltage regulator tubes. 
The voltage output will of course change, but to a very 
much smaller extent than in capacitance-input filter 
power supplies which also do not contain voltage 
regulators. 

Resistance^apacitance Filter Action 

The use of resistance in place of inductance in the 
capacitance-input type of filter as shown in (B) of 
Fig. 10-125 and in Fig. 10-130 is an economical way 
of accomplishing a power-supply filter. It affords fil¬ 
tering action, but not as effectively as its L-C counter¬ 
part. 





Fig, 10-130.—Full-wave rectifier with ir type filter using a 
resistance. 


To appreciate its action, consider the circuit of Fig. 
10-130. The behavior of Cl is as described in the L-C 
filter. By virtue of its energy-storing action, Cl tends 
to provide a certain amount of filtering or “smoothing.'* 
This could be improved by making the value of capaci¬ 
tance greater, for then the loss in voltage with unit 
current drain would be less than with a small value of 
C. But an improvement in performance is accomplished 
if the added C (C2) has an appreciable amount of re¬ 
sistance in series with it, as shown in the diagram. This 
stems from the relative reactances of Cl, C2, and R2 
to the frequency of voltage fluctuation. For example, 
for any one value of voltage across Cl, it may be viewed 
as being made up of a d-c component and an a-c com¬ 
ponent. The series resistance R1 drops both of these 


voltages somewhat and the division of the two compo¬ 
nents relative to the two parallel paths, R2 and C2 is a 
matter of the relative reactance and resistance. 

By making the reactance of C2 very small, effectively 
a short circuit at the fundamental ripple frequency, but 
effectively an infinite impedance to d.c,, and since the 
resistance of the load R2 is finite for both, the presence 
of C2 very greatly reduces the ripple in the voltage so 
that it behaves as a filter. The filtering action so ob¬ 
tained is not the best possible, although the use of two 
such sections when the d-c voltage drop across the 
series arms can be tolerated, is capable of a very sub¬ 
stantial reduction in ripple. Sometimes economy in the 
cost of the filter is accomplished by the combined use 
of an L-C section and an R-C section, the former being 
the first section nearest the rectifying tubes. 

The presence of resistance in the series branch of the 
filter dictates certain conditions of operation, essen¬ 
tially that the current drain on the power supply be 
low. In view of the need for a substantial amount of 
resistance for this element, 40,(XH) to perhaps as high 
as 100.000 ohms is in order to make C2 effective; the 
current drain through this resistor must be small, 
otherwise a very large voltage drop will occur across 
this element. If it can be tolerated, all well and good, 
but in most instances, high voltage as well as the re¬ 
quired current drain are requirements of power sup¬ 
plies, so that any such loss in voltage is sheer waste. 

The second point of importance is that while oper¬ 
able, such a filter will not afford an output voltage free 
from ripple. This means that the filter can be used only 
in those power supplies which feed devices that can 
accommodate a substantial amount of hum. Finally 
these systems are useful mostly in circuits where the 
current drain is substantially constant and for which 
the filter system has been designed. Substantial in¬ 
crease in current drain will adversely affect the general 
behavior of the filter and the power supply. 

The Voltage Divider 

The voltage-divider part of the power supply per¬ 
forms a function which is described by its very name. 
Accordingly, it is supposed to divide or allocate the 
available voltage in accordance with the needs of the 
system connected across it. While we have shown nu¬ 
merous examples of a resistor R as the termination of 
the filter and have referred to it as the “load" on the 
power supply, in reality, the load on the power supply 
is the equipment which the device supplies with volt¬ 
age and which absorbs the current drain. 

As to the division of voltage available from the 
power supply, sometimes that is done, and sometimes 
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the full voltage is applied to one point. This results in 
the use of two kinds of so-called divider systems. Actu¬ 
ally only one of them is a divider. What we mean is 
shown in Fig. 10-131A and B. 



Fig. 10<131.—Various kinds of voltage dividers. 

In the former (A), the divider network consists of 
resistor R1 and R2 in series connected across the out¬ 
put of the power-supply filter. By virtue of the direc¬ 
tion of current flow, the polarities shown are estab¬ 
lished. The voltage impressed across the series network 
is available between the minus terminal and the upper¬ 
most positive terminal. The lower positive terminal 
affords a voltage which is less than the maximum by 
the drop across Rl, This much is basic. Now the inter¬ 
esting detail about such a voltage divider is that it is 
known as a “bleeder” as well, for it does act to “bleed” 
off the charge remaining on the filter capacitors in the 
event that the rectifier is turned off simultaneously with 
the devices which draw current from the power supply. 

At the same time, such a system also is a fixed load 
or fixed current drain on the supply, for no matter 
what other equipment may be connected to the power 
supply, this pair of resistors will continually draw cur¬ 
rent from the filter system as long as the rectifier is 
operating. By connecting the equipment leads to points 
1 and 2, the voltage available at these points is appli¬ 
cable to the equipment. 

When viewed as a voltage divider, the sections of 
such a system will divide the available voltage in pro¬ 
portion to the relative resistance values provided that 
only one load exists across the divider, namely, the 
main load across the entire divider. Regardless of what 
this current drain may be, assuming, of course, that it 
is within the rating of the device, the voltage at the 


intermediate terminals on the divider (which may be 
more numerous than we show in the illustration) will 
be divided in proportion to the resistance elements in 
the series. But, if a load is applied between the negative 
terminal and any one of the intermediate positive ter¬ 
minals, the division of voltage at the intermediate ter¬ 
minals no longer will be in proportion to the resistances 
in the series because of the unequal currents passing 
through the series elements. Only when the main load 
is connected, the current is the same throughout the 
divider network, which no longer is true if the inter¬ 
mediate terminals also are in use. 

Another type of voltage distribution arrangement is 
shown as (B) in Fig. 10-131. Here the resistors Rl 
and R2 are in series with the devices which draw the 
current. The level of the voltage at the load point is 
determined by the drop across the series element due 
to the current passing through it. Such an arrange¬ 
ment is not general because it has the weakness of not 
bleeding the charge off the filter capacitors after the 
rectifier is turned off. Also, it permits a substantial rise 
in voltage across the filter capacitors when the load 
equipment is turned off. 

Flash-Over in Power Supply 

The high voltage required for some of the cathode- 
ray-tube operating potentials forces certain physical 
design considerations into the voltage dividers of the 
power supplies which furnish these voltages. We are 
referring to the implication of the simple series net¬ 
work of two resistors in (A) of Fig. 10-131. It is en¬ 
tirely possible that the voltage available from such a 
power supply might be several thousand volts, and 
consequently care must be exercised to see that the 
physical design of the power-supply bleeder or voltage 
divider is such as to prevent flash-over due to the high- 
voltage difference between the extremes of the divider. 
This demands a long electrical path or a long leakage 
resistance path. The divider of Fig. 10-131A might be 
represented as (C) of the same illustration. Each of 
the resistors Rl through R7 may or may not be of like 
value, but they may be so arranged physically as to 
make the path from the high-voltage point to the nega¬ 
tive terminal the longest possible. The aggregate ohmic 
value can easily be attained with a single unit, but if 
that were done, the leakage path would be very short 
and flash-over a possibility. 

This matter of flash-over is of more than casual in¬ 
terest. While it is assumed that the design of a unit is 
such as to adequately fulfill all of the requirements, it 
is conceivable that under certain conditions of opera¬ 
tion and failure of an element, a replacement is made. 
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If such a replacement is made in a system where high 
voltages are encountered, the matter of insulation is of 
extreme importance. This applies to every part of the 
power supply, even if, at the moment, we seem to be 
speaking about the voltage divider. The writer’s ex¬ 
perience with oscilloscopes which employed high volt¬ 
ages has frequently proved the need for careful exami¬ 
nation of insulation when remedying faults in voltage 
dividers. Frequently the matter of insulation on wires 
and “spaghetti” around power-transformer leads was 
a matter of concern. 

As long as we are on the subject, we might mention 
such very simple items as insulated terminal strips 
which may be found in power supplies. A slight mis¬ 
alignment of one of the connecting terminals to which 
a high-voltage lead may be joined, is apt to bring that 
terminal so close to a grounded point as to make flash- 
over very likely. Strangely enough, this might happen 
the instant the equipment is turned off and this makes 
the matter ever so confusing for it “operated perfectly 
on the previous occasion.” 

Polcarity in Voltage Divider 

It is commonplace practice to ground the negative 
terminal of the power supply, in which case, every 
other terminal on the voltage divider is positive. This 
is shown in simplified form in (A) of Fig. 10-132. If 
any measurements of voltage are made, they are with 
respect to ground, which is the negative terminal. In 
oscilloscope equipment, one will find the above quite 
frequently, but it is possible that some point other than 
the most negative will be at ground potential. Being 
at ground potential makes that point 0 voltage with 
respect to ground, but it may be either positive or nega¬ 
tive relative to some other point on the divider. For 
example, in (B) of Fig. 10-132, ground along the 



Fig. 10-132.—Illustrating polarity in voltage dividers, (A) 
gives a positive output with respect to ground, (B) gives both 
positive and negative outputs, and (C) gives negative outputs. 


divider is located at a point which is positive relative 
to the most negative point in the system, and negative 
relative to the positive point in the system. In other 
words, here is a voltage divider in which two voltages 
positive relative to ground and two voltages which are 
negative relative to ground (below ground) are avail¬ 
able. Obviously a voltage measurement made with 
ground as the reference point will result in two polar¬ 
ities, positive at some terminals and negative at other 
terminals, depending entirely on the connections to 
points (i), (2), (i),or {4). 

Connecting a circuit to the grounded terminal which 
we designate G, as a matter of convenience, makes that 
terminal actually positive relative to terminals (3) or 
{4) and negative relative to terminals {!) and (2), 
although all the time it is at ground potential. This is 
a conceivable arrangement for making the cathode of 
a cathode-ray tube negative relative to ground, which 
is the potential of the accelerating anode; the acceler¬ 
ating anode requires a positive potential with respect 
to the cathode which it receives this way, yet the accel¬ 
erating anode is negative with respect to the post¬ 
deflection anode, and this allows the application of a 
still higher positive voltage at the post-deflection inten- 
sifier terminal. These voltages may not necessarily be 
obtained from a single divider in exactly this fashion, 
but it does indicate the possible combinations of power- 
supply voltages and polarities. Examples of these will 
be given shortly. 

Still another example of varying location of the 
ground point on a voltage divider is shown as (C) in 
Fig. 10-132. Here the most positive point on the divider 
is connected to ground. The polarity of the remaining 
points is a matter of what is taken as the reference 
point. If ground is positive [terminal (I)] then all of 
the other points along the divider are negative, where¬ 
as if terminal (5) is taken as the reference point, then 
all of the other points along the divider are positive 
with respect to it. The fundamental polarity along the 
divider is, of course, established by the direction of the 
current flow through the unit. This makes terminal 
(I) the most positive and terminal (5) the most nega¬ 
tive and it is not altered in the slightest by the ground 
connection. The change in polarity comes about 
through the selection of the reference point of meas¬ 
urement, for, in the final analysis, all polarity is rela¬ 
tive — the appearance of things depends upon where 
one sits. 

These comments concerning polarity are quite per¬ 
tinent to the successful measuremmt and interpreta- 
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tion of conditions in oscilloscope equipment for the 
demands of the operating sections in these instruments 
have caused numerous modifications in the design of 
power-supply circuits. 

Power Transformer — Recti&er Tube 
Circuit Variations 

One of the interesting aspects of power supplies is 
the variation to be found in the power transformer — 
rectifier tube circuit arrangements so as to satisfy not 
only the different voltage needs of a system, but also 
the different polarities of these voltages relative to 
ground. In order to show these most effectively, the 
circuits which follow will not contain the filter systems, 
for these have no bearing on the modifications of the 
balance of the circuits. 



Fig. 10-134.—Two full-wave rectifiers in parallel, (A) 
consists of separate half-wave rectifiers, and (B) has both in 
the same envelope. 



Fig. 10-133.—Single high-voltage winding tapped to serve 
two separate full-wave rectifying systems. 


In Fig. 10-133 is shown a single winding tapped so 
as to serve the high-voltage requirements of two sepa¬ 
rate full-wave rectifying systems A and B, each of 
which demands a different a-c voltage input. When we 
identify this voltage as “high,” it has a relative mean¬ 
ing ; in one system, it may be high by comparison with 
other voltages being rectified, and in another system, 
these same values may be “low'Voltages, 

Concerning the circuits, the transformer center tap 
is common to both rectifying systems, and the current 
for the higher-voltage rectifier B flows through that 
portion of the winding which supplies the tubes re¬ 
ceiving the lower voltage A, whereas the current for 
the low-voltage tubes flows through only that part of 
the winding which is common to both rectifiers. Each 
of the rectifier systems has its one positive output lead 
which connects to its own filter, whereas the negative 
lead from the high-voltage winding center tap is com¬ 
mon to both filter systems. The kinds of filters which 
would be used with these rectifiers are matters of indi¬ 
vidual design and are not influenced by the special 
power-transformer design. 

Another interesting arrangement is shown in Fig. 
10-134. Here a single high-voltage winding serves two 


full-wave rectifiers; one of the.se A consists of two 
half-wave rectifier tubes, whereas the other B has both 
half-wave sections inside of a single envelope. The 
positive legs of each system are center taps of the fila¬ 
ment windings and each connects to its individual filter 
system. The center tap of the high-voltage winding is 
the negative leg which is common to both filters. 

Another version of a dual rectification system is 
shown in Fig. 10-135. Here a “low” voltage rectifier 
of the full-wave kind delivers a voltage that is positive 
relative to ground, and a separate and individual 
“high” voltage rectifier delivers a voltage which is 
negative to ground. For identification purposes, the 
low-voltage rectifier plates are P1-P2 and its cathode 
is K. The power transformer contains a single continu¬ 
ous winding which is tapped at several points. Points 
a, b, and c afford the voltage necessary for the low- 
voltage full-wave rectifier and the center tap on this 
winding is connected to ground. Neglecting for the 
moment any other possible system, what we have de- 



Fig. 10-135.—Dual rectification system consisting of a low- 
voltage full-wave rectifier P1-P2 yielding a positive output, 
and a high-voltage half-wave rectifier P3 yielding a negative 
output. 
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scribed is a conventional rectifier in which the high- 
voltage winding center tap is the grounded negative 
point. The cathode K common to both plates of the 
full-wave rectifier tube is the positive point and this 
feeds into a filter which we illustrate in block form. 
The output of the filter is shown connected to a hypo¬ 
thetical amplifier to which it is furnishing the plate 
voltage in conventional manner. There is nothing un¬ 
usual about this arrangement. 

Referring to the remainder of the same illustration, 
let us examine the extension of the previously men¬ 
tioned plate winding. A voltage will exist between 
points b and rf. It will afford a voltage which is deter¬ 
mined by the turns ratio between this segment of the 
complete secondary winding and the primary winding 
and the primary voltage. The fact that another portion 
of the winding may he connected to a rectifier system 
is immaterial to the behavior of the second rectifier 
tube containing the electrodes P3 and K3, Further¬ 
more, the fact that ground point b on the transformer 
winding is negative with respect to the output of the 
full-wave rectifier docs not necessarily mean that it 
must be negative for any other rectifier. Ground has a 
dual polarity; it may be positive as well as negative. It 
can accept charges and it can release charges. Its in¬ 
stantaneous polarity is a matter of what conditions 
exist in the circuit of which it is a part. 

In the case shown, the secondary voltage will have 
a polarity which will make the ground point b and the 
point d alternately positive and negative. In fact, there 
will be correspondence between the points c and d in 
polarity relative to ground point b. When the latter is 
positive, points c and d are negative. When the cathode 
K3 is negative relative to its plate, the tube is in a con¬ 
ducting state and a pulse of rectified current will pass 
through the half-wave rectifier, through the load re¬ 
sistor R and back to cathode K3 via the grounded 
point b. The significant detail here is that the direction 
of the current through the load resistor R makes its 
upper terminal negative and its lower terminal (the 
one connected to ground) positive, so that we have 
available a negative voltage relative to ground. The 
half-wave rectifief^is then a negative high-voltage sup¬ 
ply. It does not interfere with the performance of the 
low-voltage positive polarity rectifier. 

Inasmuch as every point in an a-c system may be 
positive at one instant and negative at the next, it is 
conceivable to use the same voltage point for two dif¬ 
ferent kinds of power supplies by properly connecting 
the rectifier tubes, so that only one is operating at any 
one instant. Of course, both will afford output volt¬ 
ages. The fact that these two systems will function 



Fig. 10-136.—Dual rectification system consisting of two 
high-voltage half-wave rectifiers; the system Pl-Kl has a 
positive output and P2-K2 a negative output. 

alternately at the respective rectifiers will not affect 
the output. One may he negative and the other may be 
positive and each will l)C effective by itself just as if 
the other one did not exist at all. 

What we have in mind is shown in Fig. 10-136. 
l^oint a on the high-voltage winding is common to two 
half-wave rectifier tubes; to the plate in one case and 
to the cathode in the other. The other end of the wind- 
ing is grounded, which makes it common to the two 
rectifier outputs. One of these is a positive voltage out¬ 
put and the other is a negative voltage output, with 
respect to ground. When point a becomes positive rela¬ 
tive to ground, conduction takes place between Kl-Pl 
and the direction of the current through the associ¬ 
ated rectifier is shown by the arrows labeled /i. When 
point a on the power transformer becomes negative 
relative to ground, conduction takes place between 
K2-P2 and the current through the rectifier system is 
shown by the arrows labeled /«. 

An arrangement of this type could very conveniently 
furnish the operating potentials to the accelerating 
anode of a cathode-ray tube by connecting that point 



Fig. 10-137.—^Application of the system of Fig. 10-136; the 
positive output is applied to the intensifier anode, the negative 
output to the cathode, and the accelerating anode is grounded* 
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to ground, the cathode to the negative supply, and the 
post-deflection intensifying anode to the positive sup¬ 
ply, as shown in Fig. 10-137. By making the cathode 
negative with respect to the grounded accelerating 
anode, the latter is made positive relative to the cathode 
by an equal amount. By connecting the post-deflection 
anode to the positive power supply, this element is 
made positive relative to the grounded accelerating 
anode by the voltage of the positive supply, and posi¬ 
tive relative to the cathode of the cathode-ray tube by 
the sum of the voltages of the two power supplies. If 
the negative supjdy is rated at —1,600 volts and the 
positive supply is rated at +2,000 volts, the acceler¬ 
ating anode is 1,6(X) volts positive relative to its cath¬ 
ode and the post-deflection inteiisifier ring anode is 
3,600 volts positive relative to the tube cathode. 




Fig. 10-138.—Illustrating the use of a time-delay relay for 
the delayed application of the high voltage in a mercury-vapor 
rectifier system. 

The use of mercury vapor type rectifier tubes de¬ 
mands certain special transformer arrangements re¬ 
gardless of what other type of rectifiers may be used 
in the same instrument. Inasmuch as the a-c voltage 
to be rectified cannot be applied to the mercury vapor 
tubes until the heater in the device has vaporized the 
mercury (otherwise the tube or tubes may be dam¬ 
aged), it is customary to include some protective ar¬ 
rangement in the circuit which controls the application 
of the “high*' a-c voltage. This may be done in a num¬ 
ber of ways, but one commonplace system is shown in 
Fig. 10-138. A time-delay relay receives its heater cur¬ 
rent from the same transformer T1 which supplies the 


heater current to the mercury vapor tubes and supplies 
heater and ])late voltages to other high-vacuum recti¬ 
fiers. The plate voltage for these tubes is secured from 
a sej)aratc transformer T2, the primary circuit of 
which contains the time-delay relay contacts as a series 
element. 

When the primary power is applied to T], only the 
heaters for the mercury vapor tubes are activated and 
the time-delay relay is heated. Depending upon the 
setting of the relay, the application of the plate voltage 
to the mercury vapor tubes is delayed by the relay until 
such lime as the gaseous rectifiers have had a chance 
to become properly heated. This may involve a time 
lag of from 30 seconds to 1 minute. During all this 
time, the primary circuit of the high-voltage plate 
transformer T2 is open, and it becomes closed auto¬ 
matically when the relay contacts are closed. Then the 
]>lale voltage is applied to this rectifier. Other rectifiers 
of the high-vacuum type may be part of the power- 
supply system but they do not require protection of 
this kind. 

Voltage Regulators 

No matter how well the filter system of a power sup- 
l)!y may be designed, some variation in output voltage 
will occur as the current drain is changed. The changes 
in current load cannot be held constant under all con¬ 
ditions of equipment operation. In the final analysis, 
the equipment load must perform its allotted function 
and in so doing may undergo wide changes in current 
drain in accordance with the signal requirements. Yet 
the same equipment may demand a constant voltage. 
To satisfy all of these needs, recourse is had to voltage 
regulators as shown in P'ig. 10-139. These are devices 
which keep the output voltage constant by acting as 
automatic variable voltage dropping systems.-As the 
current drain on the supply increases or decreases, the 
voltage drop across the voltage regulator decreases or 
increases, thus keeping the power-supply output volt¬ 
age at a constant level. 

If the load on the rectifier is reduced so that the out¬ 
put voltage tends to rise, the regulator element in series 
with the load automatically increases its resistance and 
thus increases the voltage drop across it, thus keeping 
the output voltage constant. If the load on the power 


Fig. 10-139.—Block 
diagram of an elemen¬ 
tary voltage regulator 
system. 


VOLTAGE 

REGULATOR 
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supply is increased, tending to reduce its output volt¬ 
age, the regulator element would automatically de¬ 
crease its rcsisStance, thus raising the output voltage to 
its previous level, and keeping it constant. 

Naturally the regulator must be designed for oper¬ 
ation over a specific range and the vacuum tubes used 
for this purpose bear definite ratings of current and 
voltage which must be adhered to, if regulation is to 
be attained. Sometimes instead of a simple tube which 
can accomplish this action, a complicated amplifier 
system is used. 

One of the most frequently used voltage regulators 
is the “glow” tube, a gaseous discharge tube across 
whose terminals the voltage drop will remain constant 
over a wide range of currents through the tube. This 
action stems from the latitude in the degree of ioniza¬ 
tion of the gas within the tube. If the current through 
the tube is high, the ionization is great, whereas if the 
current through the tube is small, the degree of ioniza¬ 
tion of the gas is small, while a fixed voltage drop is 
maintained across the tube. Understandably, the tube 
bears a rating of minimum current in order that it be 
effective. If this cannot l)e attained, then the tube will 
not function because the gas will not l)e ionized. What¬ 
ever this minimum requirement may be is naturally 
taken care of in the design of the power supply. At the 
same time, each tube also bears a rating of maximum 
current which may be passed through the device with¬ 
out damaging it. These data are stated in the type 
numbers assigned to such units. 

Examples of these tubes are the VR-75, the VR-105, 
and the VR-150. The first two letters indicate that it is 
a voltage regulator. The numbers 75, 105, and 150 
state the constant voltage which appears across the 
terminals of the tube for rated current drains. One 
important point which must be l)orne in mind is that 
the voltage reference dictates that at least that much 
voltage must be available across the terminals of the 
tube in order that the tube “fire” or the gas be ionized. 
For example, a simple application is shown in Fig. 
10-140A. If this tulje is rated at 75 volts, it means at 
at least 75 volts must he available across points a-b to 
start the actiorf. If this condition is satisfied, then the 
voltage output will be kept at 75 volts for a wide 
variety of current drains. However, if for some reason 
the voltage across a~b is allowed to fall too far below 
the regulator tube rating, the tube will cease firing and 
the regulating action will cease. 

An example of the location of such a glow discharge 
voltage regulator in a power-supply system is shown 
in Fig. 10-140B. Load A is the main load on the power 
supply and does not receive a regulated voltage even 



(B) (C) 


Fig. 10-140.—Various arrangements of glow discharge 
voltage regulator tubes; (A) is a simple 75-volt regulated 
output, ( B) has a regulated output and an unregulated output 
at a higher voltage, and (C) is a regulated supply having 75- 
and 375-volt outputs. 

though the voltage regulator is active in the sy.stem. 
Load jP, on the other hand, receive.s a regulated voltage 
because it is the voltage across the regulator tube. It is 
conceivable that the output voltage from the supply as 
a whole is within the control of a single regulator tube, 
in which case, the circuit would be as in A rather than 
as in jS. 

Although the voltage ratings of these tubes seem 
limited, their performance is such that they may he 
used in various .series combinations so as to accommo¬ 
date a variety of voltage requirements. Thus three 
VR-75 tubes may be used in series so as to regulate 
225 volts, or the same regulation can be secured by 
using a VR-75 in series with a VR-150, or three 
VR-150 tubes may be connected in series to regulate 
450 volts, etc. Such an arrangement is shown in Fig. 
10-140C. This system affords a regulated 375 volts 
and a regulated 75 volts. 

Another aspect of these devices is their behavior 
relative to the removal of ripple. A regulator tube 
tends to keep the voltage constant and a ripple is tanta¬ 
mount to a variation in voltage. In effect, the use of 
such voltage regulators is the equivalent of having 
added capacitance to tlie filter section, in that way re¬ 
ducing the “hum” in the output and obtaining a more 
constant output voltage. It also is beneficial as a means 
of attaining a low impedance at the output of the power 
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Fig. 10-141,—Schematic of a basic electronic voltage regu¬ 
lator system. 

supply so that the possibility of coupling between dif¬ 
ferent sections of the oscilloscope via the common im¬ 
pedance of the power-supply output circuit is mini¬ 
mized. 

Voltage regulators of more complex nature also are 
used. These are used w^hen the current requirements 
exceed the capabilities of the glow discliarge tubes. A 
fundamental system of this kind is shown in Fig. 
10-141 and the specific arrangements used in some 
oscilloscopes are elaborations of this basic circuit. Since 
the discussion that accompanies the schematic wiring 
diagrams of the commercial devices explains the cir¬ 
cuits Used in the instruments, this explanation of a 
basic system might serve as a foundation. 

The regulated output voltage appears across the 
series combination of Rl, R2, and R3, although these 
three resistors do not comprise the complete network. 
A part of it is tube VI, which is operated as an auto¬ 
matically varying resistance which, in effect, is in 
series with the three resistors previously mentioned. 
Thus, by varying one of the elements automatically, 
the voltage across the other three is maintained con¬ 
stant over a wide range of currents. These flow through 
VI and are controlled by the pentode tube V2, 

In order to follow the action of this circuit, let us 
set up a number of conditions. The cathode oi VI has 
a bias resistor R4, which is common to the plate circuit 
of V2, and which we can call the load resistor for that 
plate circuit. The plate of VI derives its plate voltage 
from the unregulated, but filtered, supply. The grid 


of that tube receives a bias from the bias resistor R4, 
and, as can be seen, the plate-cathode resistance of tube 
VI is the series element between the unregulated and 
the regulated positive leads of the system. By variation 
of the grid bias oi VI , control of the plate-cathode re¬ 
sistance of that circuit is attained. This bias is con¬ 
trolled in turn by the bias conditions in V2, since the 
plate current of that tube flows through the cathode 
resistor of VI. I'he bias conditions in V2, on the other 
hand, are controlled by the setting of the potentiometer 
R2 so that the potential at the grid of V2 is less posi¬ 
tive than its cathode by whatever amount is necessary 
to pass tlmt amount of plate current which will result 
in the required voltage across the positive-negative 
output terminals. This is the voltage the system is 
supposed to maintain. 

Let us assume that the load voltage tends to rise 
because of reduced current drain, or due to an increase 
in voltage from the filter system. For the moment, until 
regulation sets in, the voltage across the R1-R2-R3 
network also tends to rise so that the voltage applied 
to the control grid of V2 tends to make that grid less 
negative. The cathode voltage being controlled by the 
glow' tube tends to remain constant. Since the control 
grid has become less negative, the plate current in V2 
tends to increase. This, in turn, is the equivalent of an 
increase in current through R4. Therefore, the control 
grid of [7 becomes more negative and increases the 
plate-cathode resistance of / 7, causing an increased 
voltage drop across that resistance and tending to re¬ 
duce the voltage across R1-R2-R3 to its original value. 

If the change in voltage were in the direction oppo¬ 
site to that mentioned, the control grid of V2 would 
become more negative, thus reducing the bias voltage 
on the control grid of VI, since the current through the 
cathode resistor R4 would be decreased. This w'ould 
lower the plate resistance of VI and thus reduce the 
voltage drop across that tube, tending to maintain the 
voltage across the output. 

Multibeom OsciUoscopes 

The multibeam oscilloscope is a variation as far as 
basic oscilloscopes are concerned in that it may employ 
a cathode-ray tube which contains two or more guns 
or it may consist of two individual single-gun cathode- 
ray tubes. This is an innovation in multiple trace os¬ 
cilloscopes, both as to the use of two individual tubes 
and also as to the rectangular shape of the screens. An 
example of such a device is showm in Fig. 10-142. (The 
multibeam oscilloscopes are shown in Fig. 1-14 in 
Chapter 1.) In Fig. 10-142, the two screens are located 
parallel to each other with a slight separation between 
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Courtesy Waterman Co. 

Fig. 10-142.—Multibeam oscilloscope containing two indi¬ 
vidual single-gun cathode-ray lubes. 

them as indicated by limits of the w^idc areas on the 
front panel of the instrument. 

Regardless of whether the device consists of a multi¬ 
gun cathode-ray tube — which, as we have said earlier 
in this book, may contain as many as ten guns, thus 
affording ten individual beams — or it consists of two 
individual tul)es, each with its gun assembly and its 
own deflection system, each tube or gun has its own 
individual sets of beam controls, amplifiers, and the 
like. 

The manipulation of these controls is in accordance 
with what has already been said for the basic oscillo¬ 
scope, and requires no elaboration. Relative to the in¬ 
dividual traces which may be developed, all of the facts 
given in this chapter apply to the development of the 
trace, the amplitude control, the relationship between 
the frequency of the signal being observed and the fre¬ 
quency of the sweep, etc. If anything is singular, it is 
found in some devices wherein a single sweep may be 
used for the production of the horizontal dimension for 
all of the horizontal-deflection systems. This is a facil¬ 
ity which is furnished, even though identical time bases 
are provided for each beam so that each gun and de¬ 


flection system may be utilized independently of the 
other for whatever display is desired. Of course, in the 
case of the multigun cathode-ray tube, only a single 
screen is available, inasmuch as all of the guns are con¬ 
tained within a single envelope. In the case of the dual 
tube arrangement, individual screens are provided for 
the individual displays. 


• ♦ 


f r 


Fig. 10-143. — Oscillogram 
showing intensity modulation 
by signals of different frequen¬ 
cies. At the top, a 60-cps signal 
is intensity-modulated at 480 
cps. At the bottom, the same 
60-cps signal is modulated at 
120 cps. 


Relative to the manipulation of the controls so as to 
position the beams or the traces, those devices which 
contain the multigun single-screen type of tube afford 
the means whereby the traces controlled by the differ¬ 
ent amplifiers may be made to overlap so as to enable 
comparisons of various kinds. Examples of these are 
shown in Figs. 10-143 through 10-146. In Fig. 10-143 
are showm two waves which are slightly displaced hori¬ 
zontally relative to each other. One of these is inten¬ 
sity-modulated at eight times the signal frequency and 
the low'^er one is intensity-modulated at twice the signal 
frequency. In Fig. 10-144 arc shown two waves which 



Fig. 10-144.—Oscil¬ 
logram showing phase 
comparison between 
two sine waves. They 
are plotted on a com¬ 
mon sweep and super¬ 
imposed to facilitate 
measurement. 


have been superimposed along the horizontal axis so 
as to illustrate the phase relationships between them. 
In Fig. 10-145 is shown an extremely interesting ap¬ 
plication of a dual-beam oscilloscope. One channel 
develops the complete pattern of a phenomenon as 
shown in the upper trace. The lower trace is for the 
same phenomenon on the second channel except that 
this channel, utilizing a much faster sweep, spreads a 
portion of the upper trace, thus enabling easier anal¬ 
ysis. This is an illustration of the advantage of having 
individual sweeps for each of the guns in the tube. In 
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Fig. 10-145.—A complex waveform taken from an ordinary 
fluorescent lamp (top) is compared with a greatly expanded 
portion of the same waveform (bottom). Expansion is ac¬ 
complished by plotting the lower trace on a much faster sweep. 

Fig. 10-146 is shown the action of a clilTcrentiatiiig 
circuit acting on a square wave. One beam and its 
amplifiers act on the square-wave signal at the input 
of the differentiating circuit. The action is displayed 
by the upper trace. The lower trace shows the same 
signal after differentiation. Both signals are plotted on 
a common sweep, which means that the same sweep 
was used to drive the two beams in the horizontal di¬ 
rection, whereas individual vertical amplifiers were 
used to feed the two signals to the respective deflection 
systems. 



Fig. 10-146.—Oscillogram showing a square-wave signal 
(top) and the resultant waveform after differentiation by an 
R-C network (bottom). Both signals are plotted on a com¬ 
mon sweep. 

All of the traces shown in Figs. 10-143, 10-145, and 
10-146, which are di.splaced horizontally, may be posi¬ 
tioned so that they arc superimposed to facilitate 
studying by the proper manipulation of the positioning 
controls associated with each of the channels. Such 
superpositioning is not possible in the device which 
employs two individual tubes. Comparison is never¬ 
theless possible since the two tube screens are parallel 
and fairly close together. Thus, the traces shown in 
Figs. 10-143,10-145, and 10-146 could well appear on 
the two-tube unit with the upper trace on one tube 
screen and the lower trace on the other tube screen. In 
all of these devices, each system or each channel is in 


reality an independent oscilloscope and the handling of 
the controls may be carried out on that basis. The abil¬ 
ity to use the same sweep for both tubes or for the two 
sets of deflection systems is an added feature for pur¬ 
poses of flexibility. 

Relative to the nomenclature assigned to controls on 
these devices, they are labeled in the same manner as 
the single-gun or single-tube instruments, and it is 
customary to group the controls for each channel sepa¬ 
rately. In tliis connection, the various controls which 
function on the beam may liear the label REAM A, 
BEAM B, or BEAxM 1 and BEAM 2. Relative to the 
amplifier, sweep, sync, and similar controls, they may 
be identified as CHANNEL A and CHANNEL B, 
or as CHANNEL 1 and CHANNEL 2, etc. 

Concerning the performance characteristics of the 
section which comjirise the different channels, in¬ 
variably they are identical both as to frequency re- 
.sponse and as to sensitivity. However, this deserves 
.some (jualification, for, as we described in Chajiter 8, 
a certain tolerance is employed in the manufacture of 
the guns and the deflection systems so that perfect 
coincidence of two traces may not always be possible. 
However, the deviation in the ca.se of the multigun 
tubes is never .so great as to impair the utility. As a 
rule, manufacturers try to comjiensate in their ampli¬ 
fier systems for such tube tolerances. Of course, this is 
no problem in the multitube oscilloscope, since the two 
traces cannot be superimposed. 

FREQUENCY COMPENSATION 

Although this book is not intended as a text on the 
design of ().scillo.scope amplifiers, it seems fitting to deal 
with the matter of low- and high-frequency compen¬ 
sation in more than casual terms. We have placed so 
much emphasis on the matter of freipiency response in 
this chapter that a short discussion on the means of 
attaining the necessary response will not be out of 
place. 

The mathematical analysis of frequency compensa¬ 
tion may be neglected by the individual who has no 



Fig. 10-147.—Typical R-C coupled amplifier. 
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interest in such details without destroying the intent 
of tlie discussion. 

The basic circuit for a vertical or a horizontal am¬ 
plifier is an R-C coupled amplifier as shown in Fig. 
10-147. This circuit has no compensation for either 
the high- or low-frequency response. I'he gain will fall 
off at both the high- and low-frequency ends. Let us 
briefly discuss the reasons for the response dropping 
off. 

Considering the low frequencies, we can see that the 
coupling capacitor Cb is in series w’ith the grid resistor 
Kc of the following tube. The output signal from the 
first tube is applied across tliis series combination. As 
the frequency becomes lower, the reactance of the 
capacitor Ci becomes higher, and less of the output 
signal appears across resistor Rc to be applied to the 
next tube. There is also a phase shift due to this re¬ 
sistor-capacitor combination. 

At the high frequencies, the effect of Ct becomes ap¬ 
preciable. Ct represents the total shunt capacitance due 
to the output capacitance of the first tube, the input 
capacitance of the second tube, and all the stray capaci¬ 
tance due to the wiring. At the high frequencies, the 
reactance of this capacitance becomes small enough to 
lower the impedance of the plate load ol VI. The plate 
load, instead of being a pure resistance, wdll then be a 
resistance in parallel wdth a capacitive reactance. This 
smaller load impedance will cause the outjiut voltage to 
drop and the capacitive component of the load will 
cause a phase shift in the output signal. 

Because of the deficiencies mentioned above, it is 
evident that the ordinary R-C coupled amplifier is not 
good enough for use as a vertical amplifier without 
some form of compensation to offset the falling off in 
response at the low and high frequencies and to give 
a linear phase shift to prevent pha.se distortion. We 
wdll now consider the different methods used for low- 
and high-frequency compensation. 

Low-Frequency Compensation 

We have seen how the combination of coupling 
capacitor Cb and grid»-lcak resistor Rc reduced the low- 
frequency respond of the vertical amplifier. These ef¬ 
fects of attenuating the low frequencies must be com¬ 
pensated for in wide-band amplifiers. These amplifiers 
employ pentode tubes of such design that they have 
relatively high values of mutual conductance Qm and 
small values of interelectrode capacitances. The rea¬ 
sons for these design features will soon be evident. 

When an R-C coupled amplifier is compensated at 
the low-frequency end, another resistance R\ is placed 
in series with the plate-load resistor Rb and a capacitor 





Fig. 10-148—Typical low-frequcncy compensated K-C 
coupled amplifier. The decoupling network R\C\ has been 
added to the circuit of Fig. 10-147 to better the low-frequency 
response. 

IS jdacecl across the added re.sistor. Fig. 10-148 shows 
a tyjiical low-fret|uency compensated amplifier, in 
which R\C\ is added to better the low’-fre(|uency re¬ 
sponse. This addition of R\C\ appears to be nothing 
more than a decc)ui)ling netw'ork. In reality it is a de¬ 
coupling network with the .screen B-\- lead connected 
directly to instead of hetw^een Rb and R\. Besides 
Its immediate use of raising the low-frequency re¬ 
sponse, it decouples any undesired feedback voltage 
due to the common impedance of the jdatc supply. 

Since the tube used is a pentode, we can make some 
approximations for simplifying the analysis of this cir¬ 
cuit. The grid-leak resistor Rc is much larger than the 
j)late-loa(l resistor Rb and the plate resistance of the 
tube Vp is much greater than therefore, all that is 
necessary is to take into consideration the essential 
effect of the combination RcCb. At low' frequencies, 
RiCb causes a drop in signal potential from the plate 
of tube V] to the grid of tube V2 and also causes phase 
shift between the tw^o tubes. The coupling capacitor 
Cb causes the shift. Why, then, is the value of Ci not 
made large enough so that it will offer negligible re¬ 
actance at low frequencies? The value of Cb could be 
increased and this would improve the low-frequency 
response, but since we are dealing with frequencies of 
several hundred kilocycles and higher, the larger the 
value of Cb, the greater will be the shunt capacitance 
to ground that it introduces. These shunt capacitances, 
although extremely small, are very detrimental at the 
high frequencies. Low-frequency compensation is used 
to avoid the introduction of these shunt capacitances. 
The insertion of R*bC\ compensates for the loss in gain 
at the low frequencies and also introduces a phase shift 
to compensate for the undesired phase shift introduced 
by RcCb- 

Since the combination of ReCb at low frequencies 
reduces the gain, the combination of R\C\ at these 
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same frequencies is inserted to offer a higher load im¬ 
pedance to tube VI, and increase the gain. Increasing 
the load impedance will increase the effective voltage 
across the load and bring the gain back to normal. 
Again referring to Fig. 10-148, the operation is as 
follows. The voltage across the grid-leak resistor de¬ 
creases (thereby decreasing the input to the grid of 
tube V2) because the reactance of C*, increases as the 
frequencies are decreased. The reactance of capacitor 
C\ increases at the same time. As a result, the parallel 
combination of K\C\ is seen to be an impedance that 
is added to the plate-load resistor /?6 and effectively 
increases the total load impedance on the tube VI as 
the frequencies are decreased. 

Since this amplifier stage uses a pentode and rp>jRbj 
the gain at low frequencies in the case of this compen¬ 
sated stage is expressed as 



where 

^low = the gain at low frequencies 
Aint = the gain at intermediate frequencies 
Xcb = the reactance of the capacitor 
2ioad = the total effective load impedance, including 
Ruj and 


From this equation it may be seen that the effect of 
the original plate-load resistor Rt has been changed to 
^lottd- Since the plate-load impedance has been in¬ 
creased by the R\Ch combination, the gain at low fre¬ 
quencies is also increased. As the frequency decreases, 
the ratio of Xcb/^ionA also decreases, making equation 
(10-13) approach the gain at intermediate frequencies, 
A\n\^ It would be ideal if resistor R\ could be increased 
to an infinite amount but the need for an appreciable 
amount of plate voltage on the tube makes this impos¬ 
sible. If this could be achieved, the gain would be equal 
to that of the tube itself and no loss would be encoun¬ 
tered ; the gain would be maximum and flat through¬ 
out the response. From experimentation it has been 
found that, for the proper response, the time constants 
of R'bCb and RoCi, should he equal to each other. The 
voltage loss due to Cb will then be compensated (in 
direct proportion) by the voltage gain due to the total 
load impedance, in such a way that the voltage across 
the grid-leak resistor Re will remain constant. In many 
instances, the combination of RbCb is chosen first and 
the coupling capacitor is made as large as is desired, 
then the grid-leak resistor Ro is determined. For in¬ 
stance, assuming that Cb is chosen to be 40 fif, Ch 


chosen as 0.25 /x/, and the time constant of RoCb to be 
0.1 second (100,000 microseconds) it is desired to 
know what the values of Rb, R\, and Ro are at the 
l()we.st frequency of operation, which in this case is 
assumed to be 5 cps. Therefore 


and since 


RoCb = Rb Cb = 100,000 /xscc 

Cb^AOi^j, 


Rb 


100 , 000 ^ 100.000 

Cb 40 


2,500 ohms. 


Since CT = 0.25 /x/ 


100.000 

0.25 


= 400,000 ohms. 


R\ should be chosen to he about 20 times greater than 
the reactance of Cb at the lowest frequency to be passed 
(5 cps in this case) and yet not drop too much of the 
supply voltage. Therefore 


R\ = 20Xcv5 


20 

2irjCb 


20 

(27r)(5)(40x 10-«) 


15,900 ohms. 


We, therefore, find that 

Rb -should be about 2,500 ohms 

Re -should be about 400,000 ohms 

R'b -should be about 16,000 ohms. 

The eciuation for the gain at low frequencies of an 
uncompensated R-C coupled amplifier is 



If this equation is studied, it will be found that the 
phase shift, due to the RvCb combination, at the low 
frequencies is 

(9 = tan-i^ (10-15) 

where 6 is in degrees. It can be seen that the coupling 
capacitor Cb causes a lead in phase. Inserting the 
C\R\ network into the load tends to cancel this phase 
lead by introducing a phase shift in a lagging direction. 

Besides the grid-leak resistor and coupling capacitor 
combination, there are two other resistance-capacitance 
combinations that cause a falling off in gain and a lead¬ 
ing phase shift at the low frequencies. First, there is 
the effect of the RkCn bias impedance. The best way to 
eliminate this effect would be to eliminate RkCk and 
apply bias another way. This is usually not desired, as 
cathode bias is preferable in many cases, so it has been 
determined experimentally that this undesired effect 
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can be compensated for by making the time constant of 
RkCk equal to the time constant of Mathemati¬ 

cally we have 

RuCu^R\Ct (10-16) 

Secondly, there is the effect of the screen-grid cir¬ 
cuit. A pentode tube possesses a dynamic screen-grid 
resistance as well as a dynamic plate resistance. This 
screen-grid in combination with the bypass capac¬ 
itor Cs also causes a falling off in response and a phase 
shift (leading) at the low frequencies. Since it is diffi¬ 
cult to vary such an element as rao, and because Ca is 
the only variable parameter, little compensation can be 
accomplished by a single vStage; better compensation 
is obtained by the use of several stages of amplification. 

A very important thing to note is that in all these 
compensating problems R\C\ plays the important role. 
Although R\C\ can be used to compensate for any one 
of the above cases, only one case can be compensated 
for in a stage such as shown in Fig. 10-148. A usual 
practice in cathode-bia.sed amplifiers is to make Rc very 
large (this is usually possible) and, therefore, the time 
constant of RcCi will be large and the needed compen¬ 
sation is shifted to the RiCk combination (instead of 
the RcC\ = RhC\ combination). 



FREQUENCY -► 

On CYCUS ) 


Fig. 10-149.—The effect of inserting different values of the 
network is shown. As the time constant of the de¬ 
coupling network is increased, the low-frequency response 
increases. 

In Fig. 10-149 are several curves showing the effect 
of the insertion of the R\Ci, network on the low-fre¬ 
quency response for different values of R\Ct, From 
these curves it is seen that as the time constant of the 
R\C\ combination is increased, the low-frequency re¬ 
sponse increases. However, there are practical limita¬ 
tions to the values of R\ and C\ that can be chosen. 

High-Frequency Compensation 

High-frequency compensation is even more impor¬ 
tant than the low-frequency compensation because of 
the higher band of frequencies to be passed. In oscillo- 


.scope amplifiers, frequencies as high as several hun¬ 
dred kilocycles and even several megacycles have to be 
passed with a fairly flat response from the minimum 
frequencies on upw^ard. Therefore, this type of com¬ 
pensation is considered as the more important one. 

There is really only one part of the R-C coupling 
circuit that reduces the response at high frequencies, 
as compared with the three different networks affecting 
the low frequencies. Referring to Fig. 10-147, the total 
shunt capacitances, represented by the capacitance 
C’/, existing in the R-C circuit are the chief reasons for 
the high-frequency response falling off. 

Since these shunting capacitances are difficult to 
reduce due to their inherent qualities, compensation 
must be made to offset their effects. Since we are deal¬ 
ing with high frequencies, the reactance of these shunt¬ 
ing ca])acitances is very low and offers a low-imped¬ 
ance path to these frequencies. Considering a single 
colliding stage, these capacitances include the output 
and input capacitances of the first and Second tubes, 
respectively, the interelectrode capacitances of the 
tubes themselves, and any stray wiring capacitances, 
such as those between the coupling capacitor C?, and 
ground. The equation for the gain at high frequencies, 
assuming rp>Rb and Rc>Rb, becomes 



VI + (2irjCtRby^ 


(10-17) 


This relation states that the gain of an R-C coupled 
amplifier stage at high frequencies /^high is dependent 
ujion four distinct factors: the transconductance or 
of the tube used; the plate load, or R^, on the same 
tube; the frequency of operation /; and the total shunt¬ 
ing capacitances C#. Consequently, from the above ex¬ 
pression, it is found that if the Qm of the tube in ques¬ 
tion is high, so will the gain ^htgh be high; but if the 
shunt capacitances, Ct, of the tube and the frequency of 
operation / are high, the gain will decrease. 

Assuming Ry equals 50,000 ohms, g^ equals 1,500 
micromhos, j equals 1 Me, and Ct equals 30 /a/a/, then 

(1500 X 10-«) (50,000) _ 

VI -b [(27r)(l X 10«)(30 X 10'^2)(5o,o00y]2 

:-ZL= 79 

9.46 


-^hlgh- 


From the above mathematical computation, the gain 
at the middle frequencies, which is equal to g^Ri is 7S, 
as compared to the gain at the high-frequency end of 
the band, which is 7.9. The drop in gain, as mentioned 
before, is due to Ct- 
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Shunt Peaking 

It is seen that with a tube of good mutual conduct¬ 
ance and a circuit witli the tt)tal shunt capacitances 
small, the gain at high frequencies will be high. The 
gtn of the tube is controlled by using special high-r/,,^ 
pentodes designed es])ecially for wide-band amidifiers. 
The undesired effect of Ct is reduced by inserting in¬ 
ductances in the circuit at s])ecial places. These in¬ 
ductances effectively increase the load impedance on 
the amplifier, thereby increasing the gain lost by the 
shunting capacitances. This is analogous to low-fre¬ 
quency compensation wliere the effective load imped¬ 
ance is also increased. The simplest type of compensa¬ 
tion at the high frequencies is to insert an inductance 
Lp in series with the plate-load resistor R^. Lp is known 
as a peaking coil because it effectively ‘'peaks'* the 
high-frequency end of the response curve. This type 
of stage is sometimes referred to as a “shunt-peaked** 
stage becau.se the coil is placed in shunt with the tube 
(effectively from plate to ground). 

Fig. 10-150A shows a typical wide-band oscillo¬ 
scope amplifier compensated at the high-frequency end 


only and its equivalent circuit at these frequencies. In 
Fig. 10-150B the coupling capacitor is omitted be¬ 
cause at these high frequencies its reactance is so low 
that it becomes effectively a short circuit. The total 
load inii)edance on tube / "i is the combination of 
in series with Lp, both in i)arallel wdth the .shunting 
capacitances as shown in the dotted portion of Fig. 
10-1 SOB. An analysis of this circuit is necessary in 
order to show how the effective load impedance is in¬ 
creased in order to increase the gain. (The grid-leak 
resistor R^ is neglected as part of the load impedance 
because it is usually very high and it has little effect on 
the parallel branch.) 

The total load impedance rej)resented by Zj, is given 
as folicnvs 

. (10-18) 

V R + (A j,p — X ct) “ 

It is known that a parallel re.sonant circuit has a very 
high impedance at re.sonance and, therefore, a large 
voltaige will be developed across it. Consequently, .since 
the effective load impedance has to be increased to off- 
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set the drop in response, the parallel circuit of R\^, Lp, 
and Ct is made to resonate at the highest frequency 
that we desire to amplify. The proper values needed 
for this resonance are chosen from /?i, and Lp, because 
Ct is fixed. Assuming that the resonant frequency has 
q^lready been established in the circuit, the capactive 
reactance is equal to the inductive reactance (X^p = 
Xci), provided that the resistance has a minor ef¬ 
fect. The load impedance becomes 

= XctyTTJxZ/R^ (10-19A) 

or ~V1 “f" {Xct/Rb)‘‘^ (10-19B) 

or Z,. = Xr^p + (Xet/RbV (10- 19C) 
or Zl=Xlp\/ 1+ (Xi^p/R.y^^. (10-19D) 

Equations (10-19A) through (10-19D) are all 
equal because they are evaluated at the resonant fre¬ 
quency where = Xct under the alx)ve assumption. 

From our previous knowledge of resonance curves, 
it is known that the critical frequency or the minimum 
frequency (for either the high or low end) acceptable 
for design purposes is that point on the curve where 
there is a 3 db drop in gain. At the high end, it is this 
frequency that we start with in correcting the gain 
because all the frequencies between the intermediate 
ones and this high one fall into the acceptable area. For 
good response in R-C coupled amplifiers, the load re¬ 
sistance is made equal to the reactance of its shunting 
capacitances which is what we have at the 3-db point. 
Therefore, we get 

= ( 10 - 20 ) 

where fc = the frequency where correction starts. 

Under this criterion the radical of equation (10-19) 
becomes equal to the square root of two an<l the mini¬ 
mum load impedance that will be presented to the am¬ 
plifier at the resonant frequency of Lp and Ct is 

Zl = XctV2 = 1.41 Xct (10-21 A) 
or Zj, = Xj,pV2 = 1,41 Xr.p. (10-21B) 

The maximum frequency that has to be compensated 
for must be found. Assuming this frequency to be the 
1 Me mentioned, then it is known as the correction fre¬ 
quency for which the wide-band amplifier must be de¬ 
signed. When the parallel impedance becomes effec¬ 
tively a pure resistive load to the tube (at resonance), 
then the total reactance of the circuit is zero and the 
reactance of one branch is equal to that of the other. At 
this point, the inductance Lp becomes 

( 10 - 22 ) 


Thus, if we know the load resistance Ri used and 
have figured the shunting capacitances, we can calcu¬ 
late the value of shunt-peaking inductance Lp needed. 
It has been found from practice that when a response 
curve is plotted for all values of frequency versus gain, 
using the compensated circuit of Fig. 10-150A and 
equation (10-22), tlie high-frequency end of the curve 
is improved considerably over that of an ordinary /?-C 
coupled circuit. The amplitude or the gain of the re¬ 
sponse curve receives the improvement, but the over¬ 
all curve is not as flat as we would desire because the 
value of inductance used seems to be too large and has 
caused too high a rise in gain at the critical frequency. 
The rise or peak of the curve due to coil Lp is the rea¬ 
son Lp is termed a “peaking** coil. From experimen¬ 
tation, it has been found that for over-all flat response, 
down to the frequency where the load resistance is 
equal to the capacitive reactance of Ct, the peaking coil 
should have a value equal to /wr// of that represented by 
equation (10-22), or 

Lp^ViCtiRb)^. (10-23) 

From equation (10-20), Ct = ViirjcRb^ when substi¬ 
tuted in equation (10-23), we get 

= (10-24) 

Equations (10-23) and (10-24) arc design formulas 
that have actually been derived from practice. The re¬ 
sponse curve will be flat down to the frequency of cor¬ 
rection if the above formulas are used. The actual 
resonant frequency of the parallel circuit is approxi¬ 
mately \/2, or 1.41 times the frequency of correction. 
In summarizing the above equations, we can say that 
the shunt-peaking inductance Lp can be determined in 
one of two ways: 

First, all that would have to be known to find Lp 
would be the plate-load resistance i?*, and the frequency 
of correction and not the shunting capacitances. This 
is evident from equation (10-24). 

Secondly, we do not have to know the frequency of 
correction in order to find the shunt-peaking induct¬ 
ance Lp, but we would have to know the load resistance 

and the shunting capacitances Cu This is evident 
from equation (10-23). 

As an example, suppose that the shunting capaci¬ 
tances of a stage such as that shown in Fig. 10-150A 
are found to be equal to 30 ftft/ measured at a frequency 
of 1 Me. We must now determine the value of the 
shunt-peaking coil Lp and the value of the i^te^load 


Lp^CtiR^y. 
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resistor Rb needed. We know that for flat response at 
the high frequencies, the plate-load resistor Rb must 
equal the reactance of the shunting capacitances at the 
maximum frequency to be amplified (which then be¬ 
comes the correction frequency). Therefore, with /<, = 
IMc 

r. _1_ 

" 2irfcC, “ 2^(1 X 10«) (30 X 10-1*“) 

= 5,310 ohms, 

and from equation (10-23) 

= y^(30 X 10->2) (5310)2 
= 423 (.th 

or from equation (10-24) 


L,= 


0.5/eft 

2wU 


0.5 X 5310 
2^(1 X 10~«) 


= 423 ^h. 


As an illustration of how the peaking inductance L, 
affects the higli frtsjuencies, let us examine some typi¬ 
cal response curves. Fig. 10-151 .shows a number of 
different curves, where each one utilizes a different 
value of Lp. Note that the curve where the response is 
the flattest is when Lp = 



Lp-t/SCyH* 
NO Lp 


r»»tpUENCY 


COAACCTiON PRCQUCNCY 


Fig. 10-151.—The manner in which the peaking inductance 
affects the high frequencies is shown in these typical response 
curves, each utilizing a different value of L^. 


SeriM P#oking 

Another tyj)e of high-frequency compensation is 
known as series peaking. This type of circuit is shown 
in Fig. 10-152B. Here the peaking coil is placed in series 
with the output of the amplifier, instead of in parallel 
with it. This type of compensation is used when higher 
gain and more linear phase shift are desired than a 
sliunt-compensated circuit provides. (In the previous 


case, the phase shift is also compensated, but not in a 
linear fashion.) Fig. 10-152A shows a typical series- 
j>eake(l high-frequency compensated amplifier circuit. 
In this circuit, the peaking coil Lg is inserted in such a 
way that it isolates the shunting capacitances related 
to both tubes. Cl represents those shunting capaci¬ 
tances relative to tube VI, and C2 represents those 
shunting capacitances relative to tube V2, The combi¬ 
nation oi Cl, Lg, and C2 represents a filter network 
which has the characteristics of a low'-pass filter. That 
is 'why series-peaking compensation is sometimes 
known as filter coupling. 

Variations in the circuit of Fig. 10-152A are some¬ 
times made in order to isolate the shunting capacitances 
at some specific ratio. Fur instance, in Fig. 10-152B, 
the series-peaking coil Lg is shifted to the plate of the 
load resistor because in some circuits the shunt capaci¬ 
tances are more evenly distributed under these cir¬ 
cumstances. In Fig. 10-152C the peaking coil is placed 
on the grid side of the coupling capacitor Cb, so that 
the shunting capacitance between the capacitor Ct and 
ground wdll he added to Cl and not to C2 as in circuit 
(A). In all of the above cases, the series-peaking coil 
is inserted in such a way that the shunting capacitances 
are divided on either side of the coil with the ratio of 
Cl to C2 that is most beneficial to the circuit. For most 
practical purposes, and in our discussion, C2 is equal 
to twice Cl. In practice, the load resistor Rb is usually 
placed on the side of the lower shunting capacitance, 
namely Cl. However, this is not alw^ays done, since 
the capacitances may be so nearly equal that it makes 
little difference. Since the total shunting capacitances 
are isolated l)y the coil Lg, the value of the load resistor 
Rb in most cases depends upon Cl, whereas the value 
of the load resistor Rb in shunt peaking depended upon 
the total capacitance Ct. Therefore, the lower the value 
of Cl, the higher the value Rb can be, and the greater 
the gain, since the gain depends upon the size of Rb. It 
then follows, from the above discussion, that both the 
values of C7 and C2 liave to be estimated quite closely 
for the proper design and use of the plate-load resistor 
Rb and the series-peaking coil Lg. 

The addition of the series-peaking coil helps the 
high-frequency response in the following way (refer 
to the circuit of Fig. 10-152A). The voltage output 
from tube Fi is impressed across the plate-load re¬ 
sistor Rb. Assuming no compensation (Lg removed), 
then this voltage across Rb would be attenuated at the 
high frequencies due to the effect of the total shunting 
capacitance. With peaking coil Lg inserted, the total 
shunting capacitances are divided, with the smaller 
amount going to Cl. The previous loss, which was due 
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Fig. 10-152.—A typical series-peaking high-frequency compensated video amplifier circuit is shown in (A) and a simplifica¬ 
tion of this circuit in (D). The circuits in (B) and (C) are variations of (A), these being sometimes used to isolate the 
shunting capacitances at some specific ratio. 


to the effect of the total shunting capacitances, is now 
greatly reduced by the effect of Cl alone. This output 
voltage from tube VI that is now developed across Ri, 
and Cl in parallel is impressed on the voltage-dividing 
network of Lg and C2. Ca presents a short circuit at 
high frequencies and the value of the grid-leak resistor 
Ro is so large compared to the reactance of Lg and C2 
that both Cb and Rc can be considered as having negli¬ 
gible effect on the voltage dividing network Lg and C2, 
They are, consequently, neglected in the circuit anal¬ 
ysis at high frequencies, even though the shunting 
capacitance across tube FJ is reduced from the total 
shunting capacitance Cf. The problem now is to offset 
the high-frequency attenuation caused by Cl, This can 
be done by offering an impedance to the output voltage 
of tube VI high frequencies that is considerably 
lower than that represented by the R},C1 combination, 
so that most of this signal output voltage will follow 
the path of low impedance and very little will be 
shunted to ground through Cl, * 

The question that now arises is how this effect can 
be attained. Refer to Fig. 10-152D, which is a simpli¬ 
fied circuit of Fig. 10-152A; at some frequency, call it 
jc, we notice that Lg and C2 will be series resonant. 
Therefore, at this frequency, the impedance offered by 
the circuit of LgCZ to the output of tube VI will be a 
minimum, and most of the output signal voltage from 
tube VI will follow the path of minimum impedance 
offered to the tube, namely LaC2, and very little will 


be shunted to ground by the higher impedance of Cl. 
The signal current flowing from tube VI will then flow 
through the voltage dividing network of Lg and C2, 
and the maximum amount of voltage (at high fre¬ 
quencies) will be impressed on the grid of tube V2 by 
the voltage drop across capacitor C2. It is, therefore, 
seen how capacitor C2 offsets the drop in gain at high 
frequencies by the characteristics of its resonant ef¬ 
fects, at these frequencies, with the series-peaking in¬ 
ductance Lg. In actual practice, the ratio of C2 to Cl 
is set approximately equal to two, as stated before. The 
values of Cl can be measured fairly accurately, and so 
can the total capacitance C/ (G = C2 + C2 ), and from 
knowing Cl and Ct, C2 can be found. Circuit compo¬ 
nents may have to be shifted around in order to find 
the approximate ratio. 

In working with design formulas for the series- 
peaking inductance and also for the load resistance, 
the operation of the series-peaking circuit of Fig. 
10-152A may be better understood by discussing typi¬ 
cal response characteristics at the high end of a curve 
— such as those shown in Fig. 10-153. 

In this figure, the gain is only relative and its maxi¬ 
mum value is taken as unity at the frequencies at the 
midpoint of the pass-band. 

Curve 1 represents the actual curve of the amplifier 
without any compensation. It is readily seen how this 
curve falls off at the high frequencies. The horizontal 
dashed curve 3 is the 3-db curve wliere the gain drops 
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rncoueNCY 

(high rdcouCNcv cno or thc curve ) 


Fig. 10-153. — Typical response characteristic curves, 
wherein the voltage gain is relative, its maximum value being 
taken as unity at the intermediate frequencies. 



From the above equations, we can readily solve for 
the series-peaking inductance in terms of either shunt¬ 
ing capacitance Cl or C2. We can rearrange equation 
(10-27) in the following manner 


to 70.7 per cent of its maximum value. (Keep in mind 
that this 3-db value is the point of minimum gain allow¬ 
able for most proper designs.) Assume that we want 
to have a flat frequency response characteristic to a 
correction frequency fc of 1 Me. Then, from curve 1, 
we note that, at this frequency, the gain is at point a 
and, therefore, undesirable. We want to bring up point 
a to somewhere in the shaded area. Ideally, we want to 
bring up point a in such a manner that curve 1 is 
raised at the high frequencies so it has a relative volt¬ 
age gain of unity. In other words, even though upon 
correction, point a may advance anywhere into the 
shaded area (the area of allowable gain) between 
points b and c, it is preferable to approach point c. By 
actual experimental determination, it has been found 
(when C2 = 2C1) that this correction is ideally ap¬ 
proached when the elements Lb and C2 are made to 
resonate at the correction frequency /©. Under such 
conditions, curve 1 is shifted to curve 2. From this 
curve, it is evident that at the correction frequency jc, 
there is a peak rising slightly (which is due to series 
resonance between Lg and C2) above the level of unity 
gain; but, in general, the shape of the curve approaches 
the ideal case very closely. 

The formulas for the design of the series-peaking 
coil La and the plate-load resistance depend pri¬ 
marily on the value of the frequency desired for cor¬ 
rection. Calling this frequency, as we have before, the 
correction frequency /<,, we know now that LgC2 should 
be made to resonate at this frequency, whereupon we 
have 

U = -L= (10-25) 

2ir\/ LbC2 

where the shunting capacitance C2 is known by meas¬ 
urement as discussed beforehand or by dose approxi- 
matioDS, Squaring both sides of the equation above and. 
solving for Lt, we get 


= (10-28) 

which states that the inductive reactance of La at the 
frequency of correction is equal to Vi the capacitive re¬ 
actance of Cl at the same frequency. 

If we rearrange equation (10-27) in another way by 
solving the equation for the value we find the 

following. 

Taking the square root of both sides of equation 
(10-27) we have 

\/Ta = - - - (10-29) 

2iric\/2Cl 

and solving for wc get 

y/2U= - - - ■ (10-30) 

27r\/ LaCl 

Referring to equation (10-30), it will be noticed 
that the right-hand side of the expression is itself rep¬ 
resentative of a resonant frequency. In other words, a 
frequency exists at which the series-peaking coil Lb 
is in resonance with the lower-valued shunting capaci¬ 
tance CL The resonant frequency of LsCl is then 
equal to \/2 times the frequency of correction. That 
is to say, if we let fr equal the resonant frequency of La 
and Cl, then 

/r= V2/c. (10-31) 

This means that there exists for La and Cl a reso¬ 
nant frequency /r that is equal to \/2 times the fre¬ 
quency of correction. 

Knowing that the total shunting capacitance Ct is 
equal to the sum of Cl and C2 and that Cl = C2/2, 
then substituting for Cl, 
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Ct = ^ + C2=^%C2 
and, solving this equation for C2, we get 
C2 = %Ct 

and, substituting this equation in equation (10-26), we 
get 


{2irUy{2Ct) 

Rearranging, we get 


or Xx.s = %Xc< = 1.5Xct 


(10-32) 


(10-33) 


which states that the inductive reactance of the series- 
peaking coil at the frequency of correction is equal to 
% the reactance of the total shunting capacitance Ct at 
the frequency of correction. 

In determining the value for the inductances of the 
peaking coil we can utilize any one of equations 
(10-25) through (10-33), according to the parameters 
that are known. These equations make use of the fact 
that in order to solve for Lb, all that has to be known 
are any two of the following elements that fit into the 
particular formula used 

Cf = total shunting capacitance in the circuit 
(CJ + C2) 

Cl = shunting capacitances around the output of 
the first tube 

C2 = shunting capacitances around the input of 
the second tube 

= frequency of correction (or that frequency 
where La and C2 will be in series reso¬ 
nance) 

fr = that frequency which is V2 times the fre¬ 
quency of correction (or that frequency 
where La and Cl can be considered to be in 
resonjuice). 

Now that we have decided on numerous ways for 
determining La, we are ready for the proper determi¬ 
nation of the plate-loading resistor in these series- 
peaking circuits. 

From previous topics, we have determined that the 
plate-load resistance Rj, should be equal to its shunting 
reactance for proper design purposes. In shunt peak¬ 
ing, this reactance was the total shunting reactance 
Xot in the circuit. 


Therefore, for design purposes, R^ was set equal to 
Xct at the frequency of correction, which was the mini¬ 
mum acceptable 3-db frequency. One should under¬ 
stand that these assumptions are not just guesses but 
are based upon actual experimental data taken on such 
amplifier circuits. When the response curve of Fig. 
10-153 was plotted, it was found by experimentation 
that the plate-load resistor Rj, was approximately equal 
to one-half the reactance of the shunting capacitor Cl 
at the frequency of correction. Accordingly, the basic 
design formula for the load resistor Ri, for series peak¬ 
ing is 

Since it is easier to measure the total shunting capac¬ 
itances Ct and Cl alone, we shall rearrange equation 
(10-34) in terms of Ct instead of Cl by substituting 

Ci=y (since C2 = 2CJ). 

Hence 

= = (10-35) 

states that for proper series-peaking compensation, the 
plate-load resistor Ri, is made equal to one and one-half 
times the total shunting reactance Xot at the frequency 
of correction (when C2 = 2C1 ). 

We also can combine the relation between the equa¬ 
tions (10-28) and (10-34) in such a manner that La 
and Rb are in the same equations. Thus 


It 

(10-36) 

and substituting 2nfeLa for X^a we get 


2irfeLa ~ Rb 

where 

(10-37) 

il 

(10-38) 

Solving equation (10-35) for 2wfo we get 



(10-39) 


and substituting this equation in equation (10*38) we 

get 


La = - 0.67C,(|(H0) 
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From the above equations, it is seen that we can 
3 olve for the plate-load resistance by knowing the 
frequency of correction jo and any one of the quantities 
Cl, Ct, or Lb- 

Some fundamental properties of the series-peaking 
circuit are that it has 50 per cent more gain than a 
shunt-peaking circuit [compare equations (10-20) and 
(10-35) ] where both circuits have the same values of 
je and Ct, and that the phase shift response in series 
peaking is more linear than in shunt peaking. Thus it 
is seen that series peaking betters the gain and phase 
characteristics of the amplifier at the high-frequency 
end of the curve as compared to shunt peaking. 

Shunt-SertM Pooldng 

Although series peaking results in better response 
and more linear phase shift than shunt peaking, a com¬ 
bination of these types gives a better response than 
either one alone. Fig. 10-154 illustrates a typical cir¬ 
cuit combining the effect of series and shunt peaking 
with the shunting capacitances Cl and C2 shown. With 
this type of compensation, there is a sharper cutoff at 
the correction frequency than in the series case atone. 
Much greater gain is obtained than when shunt or 
series peaking alone is used. It has been found that 
combination peaking gives as much as 80 per cent more 
gain than a shunt-peaking system alone. This means 
that the total effective load impedance is also 80 per 
cent greater than that for shunt peaking. 


Ls 



Fig. 10-1S4.—A typical circuit combining the effect of series 
3nd shunt peaking with the shunting capacitances Cl and C2 
indicated across the coil Lg. 

The design equations, as for the previous cases, are 
semiempirical, and are also predicated on the ratio of 
C2 to Cl being equal to 2. The following equations 
have been found to produce the 80 per cent increase in 

S. W. and Kimball, C N., ^Analysis and design of 
$C4 Aw. Vd, a, pp. 290^308, January, 1939. 


Plate-load resistor 

LSXoi- (10-41) 

Shunt-peaking coil 

L, = 0.12Ct(/fO*- (10-42) 

Series-peaking coil 

L« = 0.52G(i?5)2. (10-43) 

The Compensated Amplifier 

So far, we have discussed the separate types of fre¬ 
quency compensation (high and low) which may be 
applied separately to any system desired. But in oscillo¬ 
scope amplifiers, as previously pointed out, the desire is 
to have as flat a response as possible from the lowest 
audio frequency encountered to the highest frequency 
needed. It is evident that to obtain these qualities in a 
single circuit, the low-frequency and high-frequency 
compensating networks have to be combined. Fig. 
10-155 illustrates a number of different amplifiers in 
which both low- and high-frequency compensations 
are employed. An interesting feature of these circuits 
is the additional capacitors used. 

In all the circuits, it will be noted tliat the capacitors 
C'k, C\, and C*\ are shunted across the capacitors Cu, 
Co, and C\ that were originally used in the low-fre¬ 
quency compensated case (see Fig. 10-148). One of 
the fundamental actions of capacitors C*, Co, and 
is to bypass low-frequency components to ground and, 
therefore, to prevent these frequencies from getting 
into certain parts of the circuit where they are not de¬ 
sired. Feedback is prevented by such bypassing. The 
values of these capacitors C^, C„ and C\ are hence 
made large so that their reactance to low frequencies 
will be small. That is fine for low frequencies, but when 
the low-frequency compensated network is combined 
with the high-frequency compensated network, a sepa¬ 
rate path to bypass the high frequencies must be pro¬ 
vided to prevent feedback. Two separate bypassing 
paths are thus needed, one for low frequencies and the 
otlier for high. We already have the low-frequency by¬ 
pass capacitors in the circuit, and since bypassing of 
the high frequencies is necessary, then all that has to 
be done is to shunt capacitors C*, C#, and C\ with the 
other capacitors C'fc, and C*\, respectively. Since 

these latter three capacitors are needed to bypass the 
high frequencies, they are much smaller than the for¬ 
mer ones. Some typical values employed in practice are 
as follows: 
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Cu = 100/./ C. = 16/./ C\ = 30/./ 

C* = 0.1 /./ C, = 0.01 /./ C% = 0.1 /./ 

In visualizing these capacitors, one must remember 
that their size depends not only on the capacitance 
value but also on the voltage rating. For example, the 
100-/./ cathode bypass capacitor need only have a small 
value of breakdown voltage depending on the voltage 
drop across the cathode resistor 7?*. 

Assuming the bias on the tube to be —10 volts, then 
the drop across the bias resistor 7?^ is 10 volts, and for 
a factor of safety, the cathode bypass capacitor Cjb (and 
likewise Ck) usually has a voltage rating of 25 or 50 
volts. Such a capacitor of 100 /./ has to be of the electro¬ 
lytic type and is not very large. 

It is very interesting to note the similarity between 
very wide-band oscilloscope amplifiers and the video 
amplifiers utilized in television receivers. The differ¬ 
ence between an oscilloscope amplifier with a top fre¬ 
quency of, say, 6 Jo to Me and a video amplifier of the 
same range is insignificant. The requirements of both 
systems are almost the same; both must have linear 
phase shift characteristics and both require frequency 
compensations so as to afford the necessary response 
at the low and high ends of the band. If there is a 
difference, it may be found in the need for response at 
a lower frequency in the oscilloscope amplifier than in 
the video amplifier, but the means of accomplishing 
these conditions is virtually the same. The constants 



Fig. 10-155.—Three different video amplifier circuits in 
which both low- and high-frequency compensation are em¬ 
ployed. It will be noted that two separate bypassing paths are 
provided—one for the low frequencies and the second for the 
high frequencies. 


of the elements may not be the same, but the theory is. 
These comments are made to indicate that texts which 
describe the process of frequency compensation in 
video amplifiers have their application to the same end 
in oscilloscope amplifiers. 

As an example of this close relationship, Fig. 10-156 
illustrates a system of high- and low-frequency com¬ 
pensation which is the equivalent of the circuits em¬ 
ployed in video amplifiers, differing only in the specific 
constants. The low-frequency compensation is accom¬ 
plished by resistor 7? and capacitor C in the plate cir¬ 
cuit. This corresponds to 7?'j> and Ci, in the previous 
discussion of low-frequency compensation. The plate¬ 
load resistor 7?7 corresponds to J?b, the coupling capac¬ 
itor Cl corresponds to Cb, and the grid-load resistor 
7?c is the equivalent of R2 in parallel with 7?J. If the 
compensating circuit were not used, the gain at the low 
frequencies would fall off due to the effect of the 
C1-R2’R3 network. The reactance of capacitor Cl goes 
up as the frequency goes down, causing less of the out¬ 
put voltage of the first stage to appear across the grid 
load of the second stage. To correct this, R and C are 
chosen so that the impedance of this combination in¬ 
creases with decreasing frequencies in the proper ratio 
to compensate for the falling off due to the coupling 
circuit feeding the next stage. This compensation oo 
curs because a higher load impedance in the plate cir¬ 
cuit results in a greater output. The values of resistance 
and capacitance are also cloosen to make tlie phase ahifit 
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Fig. 10-156.—Typical wide-band oscilloscope amplifier em- 
ployinjg: high- and low-frequency compensation; its similarity 
to a video amplifier is evident. 

linear with respect to frequency. The value of R is lim¬ 
ited by the drop in voltage across this resistor, which 
decreases the plate voltage. 

The high-frequency compensating combination em¬ 
ploys both series and shunt peaking. This is done so 
that the response at the high frequencies will be better 
than it would be if only shunt or series peaking were, 
used. The shunt-peaking system used in Fig. 10-156 
is similar to that shown in Fig. 10-150A. The peaking 
coil LI is equivalent to Lp in the previous discussion. 
This coil resonates with the shunt capacitance, which 
includes all the stray capacitance associated with the 
wiring of that circuit. It is difficult to estimate the 
specific value of this capacitance, as it varies quite a 
bit, although reference information relative to the tube 
is available, and the total is determined by experiment. 
(It is jn this connection that lead dress is an important 
constructional detail.) In the actual design of a circuit 
such as this, experimental verification complements 
the measurements. 

The series-peaking coil L2 is the equivalent of the 
peaking coil Lg in the previous discussion of series 


peaking. The coil resonates with the shunt capacitances 
to produce a peak at the high end of the frequency 
range; this peak, together with the peak caused by the 
shunt-peaking coil, is sufficient to flatten the response 
up to the highest frequency for which the constants 
were selected. The resistor R4 connected in parallel 
with L2 serves to reduce the Q of that coil, or to damp 
the resonant circuit so as to cause the desired decay of 
the signal. This prevents possible oscillation or ringing 
in the system. The use of such a damping resistor is not 
a must — it is dependent upon the conditions in the 
circuit, or upon the height of the resonant peak. If it 
is too high and can cause ringing, the resistor is used. 
Examples of both are to be found in oscilloscope am¬ 
plifiers. 

It may appear from all that has been said about fre¬ 
quency compensation that all of it is accomplished in a 
single stage. Such is not the case; every stage in a com¬ 
pensated system makes use of some compensation, 
although the resonant peaks in each stage may not 
necessarily be the same. The compensation is deter¬ 
mined by the bandwidth required and by the perform¬ 
ance of the different stages relative to the degree of 
attenuation in each stage. In some instances, the de¬ 
sign may be such that the resonant frequencies are 
staggered in the different stages, so that each makes a 
contribution at one frequency in the amount necessary 
to offset the lo.ss in another. This tends to develop a 
reasonably flat response over a wide band. 

If there is a critical point in the system, it is found 
in the output stage which feeds the cathode-ray tube, 
especially if the tube is of substantial screen size so that 
fairly long interconnecting leads are required. Such 
connections mean increased values of distributed ca¬ 
pacitance, and while the preceding stages may afford 
the desired response curve, the increased limitation due 
to the higher capacitance in the output system demands 
the utmost in correction. 



CHAPTER 11 

SYNCHRONIZATION 


In Chapter 9 we explained how the frequency of the 
sweep circuit had to be adjusted to that of the incoming 
signal or some multiple thereof in order to reproduce 
one or more cycles of the input signal. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, was said about keeping the pattern stationary 
upon the screen of the cathode-ray tube. If after ad¬ 
justment of the coarse and fine sweep-frequency con¬ 
trols, the sweep frequency remained constant, then the 
pattern would remain stationary. However, such is 
usually not the case. Let us analyze why this is so. 

Notur* of Pottom without SynchrOTlscrtion 

The sawtooth waveform produced by relaxation os¬ 
cillators is very rich in harmonics of the fundamental 
oscillator frequency; because of this, the oscillator is 
not very stable.* Therefore, the ability of a pattern to 
remain stationary is primarily dependent upon the 
stability of the sweep oscillator. 

Assume that a sinusoidal pattern has been “stopped” 
on the screen by simple manual operation of the sweep- 
frequency controls, and after a period of time the fre¬ 
quency of the sweep begins to drift. What happens to 
the picture ? When the pattern is stopped, it means that 
the beginning of the sawtooth trace will constantly re¬ 
peat itself at the same point on the input signal. In 
other words, the phase relationship between the saw¬ 
tooth sweep and the input signal is held constant. 
When the sweep frequency begins to drift, the phase 
relationship changes, and if the sawtooth sweep has a 
slow continuous drift there is a varying phase shift 
between the two signals. Due to this frequency drift, 
and hence phase shift, the start of the sweep trace will 
not occur at the same time for each cycle or group of 
cycles of input signal, but rather at different successive 
points along the qrcle. The result of this action is that 
the pattern will appear to be moving across the screen 
from right to left, or left to right, as the case may be. 

The rate of travel across the screen is dependent 
upon how great the phase shift becomes from its orig- 

*Gro«zkowiki, J., “The interdependenoe of frequenqr varia¬ 
tion and harmonic content, and Ae stroUem of constaiit‘<fre- 
quencjr oscillators,” Proc. voL 21, pp. 958-961, X«Ay 19S). 


inal position. When this phase shift is slight, the pat¬ 
tern moves slowly across the screen, and when the 
phase shift is great the pattern moves very rapidly. In 
order to illustrate what the patterns would appear like, 
a number of oscillograms were photographed under 
different conditions of phase shift, with the input sig¬ 
nal being a sine wave. These photos appear in Fig, 
11-1. All pictures w'ere exposed the same amount of 
time, approximately one second, so that the “thickness” 
of the resultant wave on the photograph indicates the 
relative amount of phase shift. 

The oscillograms at (A) and (B) indicate instances 
where the fine sweep-frequency control of the oscillo¬ 
scope was varied a small amount from the position 
where it just about held the pattern stationary. The 
phase shift for that at (B) is slightly greater than that 
at (A). The patterns at (C) and (D) indicate in¬ 
stances where the phase shift is great and the waves 
are traveling across the screen very rapidly. This rate 
of travel compared to the shutter speed of the camera 
is so fast that the reproduced pictures at (C) and (D) 
appear as solid patterns, often referred to as “smear” 
patterns. 

From the above analysis we see that, in order to keep 
the pattern on the screen stationary, the sweep oscil¬ 
lator must be stable. In the sweep circuits of oscillo¬ 
scopes and television receivers, the stability of these 
circuits is brought about by a process called synchroni¬ 
sation. Generally speaking, synchronization means the 
injection of a special signal or control voltage into the 
oscillator circuit to stabilize its frequency of operation. 
When the frequency is synchronized,'^ is said that the 
oscillator “locks-in” with the control signal. When 
used with oscilloscopes, synchronization brings about 
the constant timing of the input signal with that of the 
sweq) signal so that their cycles of operation coincide 
with each other. 

The ai^Iication ci the synchronizing signal, usually 
just referred to as sync signal, varies somewhat widi 
the type of sweq> circuit employed. AIthou|^ 
nization is et^oyed in mat^ different types of pulse- 
fonning circuits, in this chapter wt w 91 cmfy cons^dw 
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Fig. ll-l.—Changing phase conditions between sawtooth 
and input sine wave causing unsynchronized patterns. The 
phase deference increases from (A) to (D). 

synchronization of sawtooth oscillators of the gaseous 
relaxation type, multivibrators, and blocking oscil¬ 
lators. With sawtooth oscillators, the sync signal is 
l^ied to the circuit in such a manner that it will 
initiate the trace or retrafcc of the sawtooth wave. In 
most cases, as in the circuits included in Chapter 9, 
the sjmc signal initiates the retrace. In other words, it 


starts the current flowing in the discharge tube and 
hence starts the discharge of the capacitor. 

SYNCHRONIZATION OF THYHATHON 
SAWTOOTH OSCILLATOR 

Synchronization in oscilloscopes is brought about by 
taking some of the signal to be observed and feeding it 
to the sweep circuit of the unit. This signal then be¬ 
comes the sync signal and is usually fed to a grid cir¬ 
cuit of the sweep oscillator. In order to completely 
understand the fundamental operation of synchroniza¬ 
tion, we will theoretically analyze this phenomenon for 
the simple circuit of a thyratron sawtooth oscillator 
and then prove the theory by experimentation. The 
sweep oscillator will only synchronize or “lock-in*^ with 
the incoming signal when the frequency of this signal 
is equal to, or is a multiple of, the synchronized saw¬ 
tooth sweep frequency. 

Reloflonship between Grid Voltage and 
Ionization Potential 

In Chapter 9 we proved by way of experimentation 
how the grid bias on the thyratron controlled the ioni¬ 
zation potential of the tube (see Table I in Chapter 9). 
If the grid bias was made more negative, the ionization 
potential was increased, and when made less negative 
the ionization potential decreased. The variation of 
ionization potential with grid bias is a constant one. In 
other words, the grid-voltage versus plate-voltage 
characteristic of the thyratron is a linear one. Thus if a 
grid-bias change from —8 volts to —12 volts produces 
a change in ionization potential from 70 to 110 volts, an 
increase of 40 volts, then an additional increase in the 
grid bias from —12 volts to —16 volts should produce 
a new ionization potential of 110 volts plus 40 volts, or 
150 volts. In a case such as this, we see that every 
4-volt change in grid bias is accompanied by a 40-volt 
change in ionization potential, which means that the 
grid controls the ionization potential at a ratio of one 
to ten. 

We can express this voltage relationship for any 
thyratron mathematically. If £< represents the ioniza¬ 
tion potential of the tube and Eg the negative grid bias, 
we have 

*=|i (11-1) 

where k is the ratio of increase in ionization potential 
to change in grid bias and is always greater than unity. 
Since k, often called the grid-control ratio, is constant, 
it represents the slope of the linear ErEg characteristic 
of the tube in question. 
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The value of k for any one tube tells us how much 
the amplitude of the sawtooth voltage will change with 
a variation in grid bias. Since a change in ionization 
potential also produces a change in the frequency of 
the sawtooth output signal, it must be remembered that 
any variation in grid bias will, therefore, change the 
frequency of the sawtooth (see Table I in Chapter 9). 



Fig. 11-2.—A change in grid bias and hence ionization po¬ 
tential causes a change in the frequency and amplitude of the 
sawtooth output of a thyratron. 

The drawing of Fig. 11-2 illustrates the effect that 
three different values of grid bias have upon the ioniza¬ 
tion potential of the tube, and also upon the amplitude 
and frequency of the sawtooth output signal. Assume 
that the initial operating bias of the tube is such that 
the ionization potential is represented by voltage £« 
and results in sawtooth curve 1. A negative bias de¬ 
crease is indicated by the decreased ionization poten¬ 
tial £ii which results in sawtooth waveform 2. An in¬ 
crease in the negative bias increases the ionization po¬ 
tential as indicated by voltage £«. Curve 3 results from 
this increase in ionization potential. Examination of 
curve 2 indicates a reduction iK amplitude and an in¬ 
crease in frequency over curve 1, and curve 2 indicates 
an increase in amplitude and a reduction in frequency 
over curve 1. A c|)an|;e in bias does not change the de¬ 
ionization potential of the tube. This is indicated in 
the drawing of Fig. 11-2, where Et represents the de¬ 
ionization potential of the tube. 

Now that we have seen how the bias voltage on the 
thyratron affects the ionization potential of the tube 
and hence the frequency and amplitude of the sawtooth, 
let us put this knowledge to use in analyzing the proc¬ 
ess of S}mchronization as applied to this tube. A typical 
circuit of a thyratron sawtooth oscillator showing the 



Fig. 11-3,—Application of a sync signal to a typical thyra¬ 
tron circuit is shown at (A); the circuit of (B) allows for 
choice of sync signal of any polarity. 

application of a sync signal to its grid appears in Fig. 
11-3A. This circuit is the same as that shown in Chap¬ 
ter 9 except that capacitor Cl and resistor R1 are em¬ 
ployed to couple the sync signal to the grid of the tube. 
Resistor R1 is made variable so that the strength of the 
sync-signal input can be controlled. 

Certain types of sweep circuits require a specific 
polarity of sync signal for proper operation. The circuit 
of Fig. 11-3A does not allow for such polarity changes. 
To provide for a single control that will enable choice 
of sync signals of either polarity, many oscilloscopes 
utilize a circuit similar to that of Fig. 11-3B. The sync 
signal is applied to the grid of the tube which is con¬ 
nected in the form of a phase-splitter circuit. Between 
plate and cathode is a potentiometer which has a 
grounded center tap; that is, R1 = R2, The variable 
arm of the potentiometer is capacitor-coupled to the 
grid of the time-base oscillator. (In some cases it may 
first be coupled to a sync amplifier and then to the 
time-base oscillator.) 

By having the potentiometer center-tapped to 
ground, equal sync signal voltages appear across R1 
and R2. Regardless of the polarity of the it^t signal, 
the sync signal voltages across R1 and R2 will be of 
opposite polarity. That across R1 will be 180^ out 
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phase with the input sync signal and that across R2 
will be in phase with the input sync signal By the 
potentiometer arm being capable of variation across 
either R1 or R2, sync signals of varying amplitude and 
either positive or negative polarity are, therefore, 
available from one control. Cl and C2 also function as 
d-c blocking capacitors as well as a-c coupling units. 

Since part of the input signal being observed is util¬ 
ized as the sync voltage, it should, therefore, be remem¬ 
bered that the sync signal can have any shape or form 
and still perform its required service. However, for the 
sake of illustration in the following discussion and 
drawings, we will employ a sine wave as the signal to 
be reproduced and hence as the sync signal applied to 
the time-base oscillator. 

Sin^-Wcnre Synchronization 

Let us assume that a sine-jvave signal is to be ob¬ 
served and that some of this voltage is being used as 
the sync signal for the sweep circuit. This means that 
the bias on the thyratron tube will be varying in ac¬ 
cordance with the applied sync signal. If the fixed bias 
on the thyratron is —5 volts and if the sync signal has 
a peak-to-peak voltage of 2 volts, then the bias will be 
varying between —4 and —6 volts. Since? the ionization 
potential is determined by the bias on the tube, it, too, 
will be varying sinusoidally. However, the sinusoidal 
variation of the ionization potential, or plate voltage, 
is 180® out of phase with that on the grid, because as 
the grid goes more negative, the ionization potential is 
increased, (i.e., goes more positive), and as the grid 
bias becomes less negative (i.e., it increases in the posi¬ 
tive direction), the ionization potential decreases. 

Refer to Fig. 11-4, The straight line curve in this 
drawing is a typical Ep-Eg characteristic of a thyratron 
tube.* The sine wave at the lower part of the drawing 
indicates the sync signal input which is seen to be 
superimposed over the fixed grid bias of the tube. The 
ionization potential of the tube is represented by the 
sine wave at the right side of the drawing. Note that 
this curve is 180® out of phase with the input signal. 

If the fixed negative bias on the grid of the thyratron 
is represented by —Eg and the applied sync signal rep¬ 
resented by E sin tat, then the varying bias voltage eg 
can be represented as 

eg = —Eg + E sin wt (11-2) 

where E is the peak voltage of the sync signal. Since 
the ionization potential is 180® out of phase with the 

this thtpter the plate voltage Eg of the thyraton h more 
oftieti referred to as the ionizatiofi potential and is designated B^. 



Fig. 11-4.—A typical Ep-E^ characteristic of a thyratron 
tube, indicating how the ionization potential changes with a 
sinusoidal change in grid bias. 

signal at the grid, then the varying ionization potential 
of the tube Ci can be written as 

ei=^ k {Eg — E sin o)t), (11-3) 

By substituting equation 11-1 for Eg in equation 11-3, 
this latter equation becomes 

Ei'- kE sin tat (11-4) 

where £i is the fixed ionization potential of the tube 
which is determined solely by the fixed bias on the tube 
(i.e., before application of the sync signal). 

In the following analysis of synchronization, the 
sawtooth sweep signal will be assumed to have a con¬ 
stant rate of charge (i.e., linear rise time) and negli¬ 
gible flyback time. This assumption is necessary in 
order to make the discussion easier to understand. The 
frequency of the sawtooth sweep without synchroniza¬ 
tion will be referred to as the natural or free-running 
frequency of oscillation and with synchronization it 
will be referred to as the synchronised sawtooth fre¬ 
quency, The following is a list of notations that will be 
used throughout this chapter: 

fg = frequency of the applied sync signal 
fo = synchronized frequency of relaxation 
oscillation 

fn = natural or free-running frequency of relaxa¬ 
tion oscillation 
n -U/fo , 

Ei = fixed ionization potential (without sync 
signal applied) 

=deionization potential 
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Fig. 11-S. — Graphical repreaenta- 
tion of the process of sjrnchronizadon 
where the sync-signal input is sinu¬ 
soidal. 


the amplitude of the sawtooth 
wave before the application of the sync 
signal 

E' — kE, the peak amplitude of the sinusoidal ioni¬ 
zation potential (after application of the 
sync signal) 

wt =E'/E,, ratio of the peak amplitude of sinu¬ 
soidal ionization potential to the amplitude 
of the sawtooth signal before application 
of sync signal. 

In the projDer operation of the oscilloscope before 
the application of a sync signal, the sweep-frequency 
control is adjusted until the pattern on the screen is as 
stationary as possible. (If the pattern on the screen 
becomes stationaiy, then at that moment the natural 
frequency of relaxation oscillations is equal to some 
integral submultiple of the sync signal, that is,/*=/«/». 
The integral relationship depends on the number of 
cycles present upon the screen of the tube.) After this 
is done, the sync signal is then applied to the circuit to 
insure a locked-in effect between the input signal and 
the sawtooth sweep. Therefore, the frequeni^ of the 
sync signal will differ by a small amount from some 
integral multiple of the normal frequency of relaxation 
oscillations, whether tliis integral be one, ten, etc. 

The drawing of Fig. 11-5 basically illustrates this 
process of synchronization. Part (A) indicates the 
graph of bias voltage of the tube.^The application of a 
sync signal is shown by the sine curve superinqwsed 


over the fixed negative bias —Eg. The sine wave in part 
(B) indicates the 180° out-of-phase alternating ioni¬ 
zation potential of the thyratron tube which is seen to 
be superimposed over Ei. The E^ line is, therefore, said 
to represent the baseline of the alternating ionization 
potential. If E represents the peak voltage of applied 
sync signal, then kE is the peak voltage of the alter¬ 
nating ionization potential, where k is the grid-control 
ratio. For the sake of simplicity, we are making 
kE = E', as indicated in the drawing. The 'maxi¬ 
mum ionization potential will, therefore, be equal to 
(£i + £') and the minimum ionization potential equal 
to Ei — £'). The deionizing potential of the tube is 
constant and is represented by £<; (£« — Et), the 
amplitude of the sawtooth without synchronization, is 
indicated by Eg. 

The sawtooth wave at the extreme-left of part (B) 
represents the free-running frequency of oscillation. 
Without any sync signal applied, the tube constantly 
fires at £«. In this drawing, the frequency of ffie sync 
signal is seen to be slightly greater than that of the 
free-running sawtooth sweep. Wi& the iqq>lication of 
a sync sigmd, the ionizing potential of the tube changes. 
The disdiarge of the sawtooth which would normal]^ 
occur at point M along the constant £« potenthd now 
occurs at pmnt N, because the ionisation pobnttial is 
decreased at tihis latter point Alter 0 m (hichiitge, 
capeckor diatges agiiti-at 0it fw** rata aa ft 
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previously until the tube fires at point 0, at which 
time the capacitor once again discharges. 

If the sawtooth sweep continued to oscillate at its 
free-running frequency, the tube would fire succes¬ 
sively at points M, P, R, T, and V along the fixed 
ionization potential of Ei as shown in the drawing. The 
sawtooth sweep shown dashed is a continuation of the 
free-running sweep frequency as it would appear with¬ 
out any sync signal applied. The sync signal, however, 
after point N, causes the tube to fire successively at 
points O, Q, S, and U, which are all reduced ioniza¬ 
tion potentials. At the very beginning of these new 
firing points, the reduced breakdown potential will be 
slightly lower than that preceding it, but after a num¬ 
ber of cycles of applied sync signal, the tube will sub- 



Fig. 11-6.—The frequency of the sync signal is slightly 
greater than twice the free-running sawtooth frequency in 
this graphical analysis of synchronization. 

sequently fire at the same reduced potential. This is 
indicated by the sawtooth waves at the right side of 
the drawing. When this occurs, the sawtooth signal is 
said to be locked-in with the applied sync signal and 
synchronization is complete. For the case under dis¬ 
cussion, when synchronization occurs, the frequency 
and hence the period of the sync signal and that of the 
synchronized sawtooth sweep arc equal to each other, 
that is, = /p. This can easily be checked from the 
drawing of Fig. 11-5. 

In order to indicate how synchronization can occur 
for the case where the frequency of the sync signal is 
slightly greater than twice the natural frequency of 
rdaacation osdllations, refer to Fig. 11-6. The periods 
of the free-^nmning sawtooth and also of the synchro- 
niisedi sawtpoth ere the same as those of Fig. 11-5. A 
itteasturetM of the synchronized sawtooth period of 


Fig. 11-6 will readily indicate that it is equal to exactly 
twice that of the sync signal period, indicating that the 
frequency of the synchronized sawtooth signal is ex¬ 
actly equal to one-half that of the sync signal and that 
synchronization is complete; in other words, = 2fo 
orn = 2. 

UnsUzble Synchronizertion 

Any small change in the operating frequency of a 
synchronized relaxation oscillator will cause the oscil¬ 
lator to l)e momentarily pulled out of synchronization. 
When this occurs, we can say that the situation is 
analogous to the beginning of Fig. 11-5 where the fre¬ 
quency of the sync signal and of the free-running saw¬ 
tooth wave arc not equal to each other. However, due 
to the presence of the sync signal, the frequency of the 
relaxation oscillator will ht rapidly locked-in synchro¬ 
nization once again. In other words, the presence of 
the sync signal, once synchronization is obtained, as¬ 
sures the lockmg-in effect between the relaxation oscil¬ 
lator and the signal to be observed. This stability of 
synchronization will occur only when the tube fires 
along a negative slope of the alternating ionization 
potential curve.® 


NEGATIVE POSITIVE 



Fig. 11-7.—Unstable synchronization will occur when the 
sawtooth fires along the positive slope of the sinusoidally 
varying ionization potential. 

Let us examine the drawing of Fig. 11-7. Those 
parts of the curve from {Ei + £') to {Ei — £') repre¬ 
sent the negative slopes of the ionizing potential. They 
are characterized by the voltage going in the negative 
direction (i.e., less positive). Consequently, those parts 
of the curve from {Ei — E) to (£* + £') represent the 
positive slope. Assume that sawtooth curve A is al¬ 
ready synchronized and that it constantly fires at the 

^MacLeai^ W. R., *‘The synchronization of oscilloscope 
sweep dacuits,'' CorntnunicaHons, vol. 23, pp. 23-30, March, 
1W3. 
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same point along the negative slope of the ionizing 
curve. Assume further that the frequency of the relaxa¬ 
tion oscillator drifts slightly, such that the new saw¬ 
tooth wave is represented by dashed curve B. This 
frequency drift is indicated by the time change of Siu 
Notice that this small frequency drift, in turn, causes 
only a small change in ionization potential which is 
indicated by A£». Due to this small change in ionizing 
potential, it is a simple matter for the sync signal, after 
a short period of time, to bring the oscillator back into 
synchronization. 

Now let us look at a situation where the synchro¬ 
nized sawtooth fires along the positive slope of the 
ionizing potential. Curve C of Fig. 11-7 represents 
such a situation. For comparison purposes, the slope 
of curve C is made the same as curve A. Curve C is in 
synchronization, but is considered as being at an un¬ 
stable point of synchronization. Let us again assume 
that the relaxation oscillator drifts in frequency so that 
the new sawtooth wave is indicated by dashed curve D, 
where the frequency drift is the same as that existing 
between curves A and B. Therefore, which repre¬ 
sents the period change between curves C and D, is 
equal to A/j. 

Notice the difference in firing potential between 
curves C and D. This difference, indicated by A£p^ is 
much greater than A£n. The amplitude of sawtooth 
wave D is so much greater than that of curve C that 
once the relaxation oscillator drifts in frequency by the 
small amount indicated, it will be very difficult for the 
sawtooth to return to its original condition of equi¬ 
librium. The sawtooth wave has a tendency to seek a 
negative slope on the ionization potential curve as a 
point of stable equilibrium. 

Limits of Synchronlzatton^ 

Previously, we stated that the frequency of the sync 
signal usually differs by a small amount from the nat¬ 
ural sawtooth frequency or some integral multiple of 
it. There are limits, however, as to how great this fre¬ 
quency difference can be and still produce effective 
synchronization. Thesq limits must lie along the nega¬ 
tive slope of the ioftizing potential curve because of 
stability of synchronization. In other words, the syn¬ 
chronized sawtooth wave may have its striking poten¬ 
tial lie anywhere along the decreasing slope from 
(£4 + E*) to (£4 — -B')- Written in another manner, 
we can state that the ionizing potential, at which firing 

^Builder, G., and Roberts. N.F., *The synchronisation of a 
simple relaxation oscillator,” AW A. Tech, Rev, (Australia), 
vol. 4, no. 4, pp, 170-180,1939; the material in this and some of 
the following sections is primarily based on this paper. 


occurs in every relaxation cycle, can be defined by any 
value of voltage equal to (£4 + £' sin $) where 9 may 
have any value from 90® to 270°. 

From the above, we see that we have certain limiting 
conditions under which synchronization will be effec¬ 
tive. In Fig. 11-8, we have indicated three individual 
synchronized sawtooth waves. In each case, the fre¬ 
quency of the synchronized sawtooth is equal to twice 
that of the sync signal; but you will notice that the 
firing point for each sawtooth occurs at different points 


IONIZATION 

POTENTIAL 



Fig. 11-8—Limiting conditions of stable synchronization 
where curves A and C represent the upper and lower limit of 
the natural frequency of relaxation oscillations. 

along the ionization potential curve. Curves A and C 
indicate the possible upper and lower limits of firing 
voltage for stable synchronization. Any sawtooth wave 
initially falling in between these limits will also be 
synchronized. Curve B represents the intermediary 
sawtooth wave. 

Although the frequencies of synchronized sawtooth 
waves A, B, and C are all the same, the free-running 
frequency of each is different. Consequently, from the 
above analysis, we see that synchronized sawtooth 
curves A and C represent the frequency limits of nat¬ 
ural relaxation oscillations that will still permit syn¬ 
chronization. Curve B in this drawing is shown to 
intersect the ionizing potential at £4 and this inter¬ 
mediary curve represents the case where the free- 
running frequency of relaxation oscillations fn is equal 
to /o, the synchronized sawtooth frequency. Therefore, 
for curve B, = /p. 

If /h > /o, then the synchronized sawtooth will cause 
the breakdown of the thyratron anywhere between 
curves B and C, where curve C indicates the lower fre¬ 
quency limit of fn. In like manner, iifn< then the 
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firing point can lie anywhere between curves A and B, 
where curve A indicates the maximum possible upper 
limit of /». The limiting frequency difference between 
jn and jo is, however, very small. 

It is the amplitude of the sawtooth signal which is of 
more interest to us rather than the ionization potential 
Ei in the discussion of the frequencies of relaxation 
oscillations. This is so because the slope of the saw¬ 
tooth trace helps define its frequency of operation. In 
this discussion, the amplitude of the sawtooth wave 
before synchronization is represented by £«; therefore, 
from Fig. 11-5 we see that £« = (£i — E ^). From this 
drawing, we see that the amplitude of the synchronised 
sawtooth Cg can be represented by 

e, = £, + £' sin <of. (11*5) 

The polarity of the sign in front of £' sin o>t depends 
upon the polarity of the applied sync signal. If the sync 
signal is a negative sine wave, then the sign will be 
positive as in equation (11-5). If the sync signal is an 
ordinary sine wave where the positive peak amplitude 
is at the 90° point of the cycle, then the sign will be 
negative [see equation (11-4)]. 

Consequently, it can be shown from the basic anal¬ 
ysis relative to Fig. 11-8, that the minimum frequency 
of the free-running sawtooth wave is 



= /<.(l-w). (11-6) 

In like manner, the maximum possible natural saw¬ 
tooth frequency can be represented as 



= fo(l+fn). (11-7) 

Equations (11-6) and (11-7) can be written in terms 
of the sync signal frequency /. and also in terms of n, 
which is the frequency ratio of the sync signal to syn¬ 
chronized sawtooth signal. Thus 

(! + »»)• (11-9) 

With fn (mux) represented by curve A of Fig. 11-8 and 
U (min) hy curve C, then the frequency differences of 
iU (mnn) - fa) and (fo - fn (mix)) are the same. This 
maximum value of natural relaxation oscillations is, 
however, only possible if the ratio of EyE, or m is 


small enough to allow the trace or charging part of the 
sawtooth to reach the maximum ionization potential of 
(£< + £') without having reached the ionization po¬ 
tential at an earlier instant. Since the ionization poten¬ 
tial of Ei is fixed by the fixed d-c bias on the thyratron 
tube, then in order to keep the ratio m very small, the 
amplitude of the sync signal must be kept low. 

Curve A of Fig. 11-8 best illustrates the situation. 
From this curve, it is obvious that any small increase 
in the amplitude of the ionization potential curve 
(which is brought about by an increase in the sync 
signal amplitude) and hence m, will cause curve A to 
strike in the vicinity of the negative peak of the pre¬ 
vious half-cycle of ionization potential. In other words, 
the thyratron circuit capacitor representing curve A 
would discharge around the minimum ionization po¬ 
tential (El — £') of the previous half-cycle. 

From Fig. 11-8 we also see that sawtooth wave A 
is tangent to the ionization potential curve along the 
positive slopes of the sine wave. This tangent point 
determines what the maximum permissible free-run¬ 
ning relaxation oscillations can be. If something hap¬ 
pens to the relaxation oscillator so that the positive 
slope of curve A is decreased slightly, then curve A, 
still being tangent to the sine wave, will no longer 
strike at point (Ei -f £'), but at some smaller value. 
Thus the maximum permissible free-running relaxa¬ 
tion frequency will be less than before, and curve A 
will appear to pivot ever so slightly in the clockwise 
direction, with the pivot point being at the tangent be¬ 
tween the two curves. 

It can be shown by geometrical means that m cannot 
be greater than approximately l/(4.3w -- 1) in order 
to attain the maximum possible ionization potential of 
(Ei -h £'). From this relation, it is evident that if n is 
a large number, that is, when the ratio of jg/fo is high, 
the value of m must be quite small to obtain the maxi¬ 
mum ionization potential. (Since £« is fixed, the sync 
signal amplitude must be small to make the value of m 
small.) For the particular case of Fig. 11-8, where n is 
equal to 2, we find that the m or £'/£, cannot be 
greater than approximately 1/7.6. This means that if 
this ratio is attained, curve A will be tangent to the 
positive slope of the sine wave and it will strike the 
sine wave at (£t 4- £'). 

For values of sync signal amplitude that make m 
greater than the previous value, the maximum per¬ 
missible striking voltage, as pointed out previously, 
will be less than (Ei + £'). In Figs. 11-9A and B are 
illustrated two graphical constructions showing how 
this is possible. In both drawings, each sawtooth wave 
is already synchronized and w = 2. In Fig. 11-9A, a 
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(B) 


Fig. 11-9.—The strength of the sync signal input helps 
determine the upper natural-frequency limit of stable syn¬ 
chronization. The limit of graph (A) is higher than that 
of (B). 

Strong sync signal has caused the ionization potential 
to change so that the maximum permissible ionization 
potential where curve A strikes is no longer equal to 
(Ei “f £'), but lies in between the potential of 
(£4 -h £') and £4. Curve B in this drawing illustrates 
the intermediary case where the striking occurs at the 
ionization potential of £4 and curve C represents the 
minimum possible>onization potential. From a quick 
examination of curves A, B, and C of Fig. 11-9A, we 
come to the conclusion that the difference between 
fn (max) and fo (represented by curves A and B, respec¬ 
tively) is smaller than {fo — U (mtn)) (represented by 
curves B and C, respectively). 

Fig. 11-9B shows a particular case where the ampli¬ 
tude of the sine-wave sync signal is somewhat greater, 
so that the maximum permissible ionization potential 
is equal to £4. In this case, curves A and B are said to 


coincide, and the maximum possible natural relaxation- 
oscillator frequency for synchronization is equal to the 
required sawtooth frequency; in other words fn (max) = 

u 

For still stronger values of sync signal, that is, with 
£' increasing, the maximum permissible striking volt¬ 
age will be less than £4, and approaches (£4 — £') as 
£' tends to l^ecome equal to the ionization potential £4. 
In cases where the maximum permissible ionization po¬ 
tential lies in between £4 and (£4 — £'), synchroniza¬ 
tion where is twice fo will occur only if the natural 
frequency of relaxation oscillations fn is slightly less 
than fo, or half the frequency of the sync signal. 

You will notice that both curves A in Fig. 11-9 are 
tangent at positive slopes of the sine wave. If a meas¬ 
urement of the ratio of £'/£« in both drawings is made, 
it will be found to be greater than 1/ (4.3w — 1), where 
» = 2, indicating that the maximum permissible ioni¬ 
zation potential cannot occur at (£4 -f- £'). 

Maximum Free-Running Frequency 

From the previous section, we have seen how the 
strength of the sync signal is the chief factor in deter¬ 
mining the maximum permissible striking potential 
and hence the maximum free-running relaxation fre¬ 
quency under a specific set of conditions. We can 
graphically illustrate this frequency for any given set 
of conditions. Let us examine Fig. 11-10. In this draw¬ 
ing, we have plotted an alternating ionization potential 
superimposed over the fixed potential of £4. According 
to the drawing, the sinusoidal curve is represented as 
(£4 4 - £' sin <i>t) and it is plotted against specific values 
of time indicated by degrees. As pointed out previously, 
stable synchronization can occur anywhere on the ioni¬ 
zation potential curve between 90® and 270®, 

In Fig. 11-10, we have drawn a sawtooth wave in 
such a way that it strikes the negative slope of the ioni¬ 
zation curve at point A and will also be tangent to the 



Fig, Il-1Q.--Graphical tllustration of the detenninatioii of 
the upper limit of the natural frequency of relaxation oscQla'- 
dons. 
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positive slope of the previous half-cycle at point B, We 
can, therefore, state that the slope of this line AB de¬ 
fines a frequency. We know that this frequency for 
synchronization must be equal to /,/n and also that it 
determines the maximum value of striking voltage at 
whatever the £'/£* ratio. For the particular case rela¬ 
tive to line AB in Fig. 11-10, let wt ~ Bi; the maximum 
striking voltage then is (Ft + F' sin Bi) and the 
maximum sawtooth amplitude is represented by 
(Fg -I- sin ). From equation (11-7), the maximum 
natural relaxation-oscillator frequency becomes 




_£. + Fsinfl, 

» (mtx) — £ ^ IT * tll-lU) 


If we omit the subscript from Bi we will have a general 
formula for /n (max) • Thus 

t — (-^a ^ sin B) (max) ^ /i i i ^ 

Jn (max)-^ 

Equation (11-11) can be rearranged to the more use¬ 
ful form, 


jn (max) ( ^ F ^ ^(max) ^ “ 

= (1X(11-12) 

fl 

If we take this latter equation and, for specific values 
of m, plot n versus B, we will get a series of curves, one 
for each different value of m or F'/Fg ratio, which can 
be used as a ready source for determining jn (max). This 
has been done for six different values of m as seen in 
Fig. 11-11. As the sync amplitude E* is increased, the 
ratio of F'/Fg or m is likewise increased. Consequently, 
from these six curves, we can readily see that as the 
sync signal is increased, that is, as we advance from 
curve A to F, the value of n decreases for any particu¬ 
lar value of B. 

To determine the value of jn (max) at any particular B 
setting from the graph, we have to use equation 
(11-12). The resulting answer will be in terms of /„ 


the frequency of the sync signal. For instance, for a B 
value of 135®, we intersect curve F at an w value of 
about 3. The value of m for curve B is 0.125; thus from 
equation (11-12) 

jn (max) = (1 + 0.125 sin 135®) y 

= 1.088 ^ 

= 0.363 

The n value of 3 tells us that 3 cycles of the input signal 
will appear on the screen. From the above example, it 
is seen that the maximum natural relaxation frequency 
is equal to 0.363 times the sync frequency. If is equal 
to 1,200 cps, then jn (mox) will equal 436 cps, which is 
36 cps above jo, the synchronized oscillator frequency. 
If the value of (1 + in sin 0) is greater than unity, then 
jn (max) will l>e greater than jo; if this quantity is less 
than unity. /„ (max) will he smaller than jo. The graph of 
Fig. 11-11 can be utilized in other ways, and the ex¬ 
ample chosen above was one method of illustrating its 
usefulness. 

Zones of Synchronized Operation 

It should be remembered that the minimum per¬ 
missible value of the natural relaxation-oscillator fre¬ 
quency can be easily calculated by the use of equation 
(11-8); but because of the variation of the maximum 
frequency with the angle By the maximum value of jn 
has to be interpreted from the graph of Fig. 11-11 and 
equation (11-12). The maximum and minimum per¬ 
missible values of the free-running relaxation fre¬ 
quency for a particular set of conditions have certain 
sones oj operation where synchronization is possible. 
Outside of these zones, synchronization will not occur. 

In any problem involving equation (11-12), to ob¬ 
tain the numerical value of jn (max) we have to know /*, 


Fig. 11-11.— ^For any set condition of 
in and any value of 9 we can determine 
the value of the maximum natural fre¬ 
quency of relaxation oscillations in 
conjunction with equations (11-12). 
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the sync signal frequency. The maximum and mini¬ 
mum values of the ratio /«//« have been plotted against 
values of m from zero to unity for different values of n 
from 1 to 5. (Remember that n = This is illus¬ 
trated in F'ig. 11-12. The maximum values of /n//« 
(that is, where /« = (max) are indicated by the solid 
lines and minimum values of /«//* (that is, where 
U = U (min) are indicated by the dashed lines. The re¬ 
gions bounding these maximum and minimum curves 
are shown shaded for each value of n. Synchronization, 
therefore, can occur only ivithin these shaded areas. 
From these curves of Fig. 11-12, a number of inter¬ 
esting features are evident: 

1. As the value of n is increased, it becomes more 
difficult to effect synchronization. In other words, the 
area of the shaded zones decreases as n increases. 



TticE/Es 

After AWA Tech. Jtwv, 

Fig. 11-12.—Synchronization can occur only in the shaded 
areas of the drauHlng. 


2. As n increases, the maximum value of natural re¬ 
laxation oscillations approaches the minimum value. 

3. As the sync amplitude increases, and hence as m 
increases, it becomes more difficult to obtain synchro¬ 
nization. This is even more evident as n increases. 

4. When the value of /n becomes equal to fjn, syn¬ 
chronization can only occur for quantities of m that 
have a maximum value of 0.73/m. Thus for the case 
when one cycle appears on the screen, that is, where 
M = I, in cannot be greater than 0.73. For the case 
where m = 2, /„//« equals 0.5, and we find that m can¬ 
not be greater than 0.365. When m = 5, fn/fs equals 
0.2, and the maximum value of E'/Eg is 0.146. 

5. For those cases where m is greater than 073/n, the 
natural relaxation frequency /« must be less than the 
synchronized relaxation frequency if locking is to 
occur. 

6. The areas in which synchronization occurs do not 
overlap for any particular value of m. For every value 
of in, or for that matter for fn/fa* when we go from one 
synchronized state to another, we pass through regions 
in which we cannot obtain synchronization. This is 
very important to remember because it also tells us 
that even though we have a sync signal applied, syn¬ 
chronization is not always possible. For instance, for 
a fixed ratio of j„/fg of 0.4 and when n = 2, synchroni¬ 
zation will occur only for values of m between 0.2 and 
0.5. If the sync signal is too small so that m < 0.2, or if 
it is too large so that m > 0.5, synchronization will not 
be possible under these conditions. 

By taking the /«//«or Y axis of Fig. 11-12, multiply¬ 
ing it by M, and then plotting this value of w(/n//«) 
against different values of m, we have another very 
convenient means of determining the extent of the 
maximum and minimum natural relaxation-oscillator 
frequencies. A graph of this plot is illustrated in Fig. 
11-13. Since n = fa/fo* then n (/»//«) simplifies down to 
fn/U Therefore, the graph of Fig. 11-13 is actually a 
plot of the ratio of the free-running frequency of re¬ 
laxation oscillations to the synchronized frequency of 
relaxation oscillations versus m. 

The plot is made for values of n between 1 and 10. 
The solid lines indicate the maximum values of fn/U 
for any valtie of m from zero to unity. The single 
dashed line indicates the minimum value of fn/U and 
is seen to be the same for all values of n. This feature 
of the graph makes it very useful for interpretation of 
various factors concerning synchronization. Below we 
have listed a number of interesting features which are 
evident from this graph: 
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1. As n increases, the area bounded by the maximum 
value of the n curve and curve A decreases. This indi¬ 
cates that the extent of synchronization decreases as 
nincreases. 

2. As n increases, the value of m (and hence the sync 
signal amplitude) must be very small in order to have 
fn > /o* In other words, the area of synchronization 
where fn/fo > 1 decreases as the value of n increases. 

3. In general, the area of synchronization above the 
line where fn/fo is equal to 1 indicates the possible 
plane of synchronization where fn > fo, or where fn > 
fg/n. This area of synchronization decreases as n in¬ 
creases. 

4. As the number of cycles to appear upon the screen 
is increased (i.e., an n increases), it is more difficult to 
effect synchronization. This is so especially when 

fn > /o- 

5. The complete area bounded by the n = 1 curve and 
curve A is where synchronization can only occur. For 
all values of fn/fo and m that intersect outside this re¬ 
gion, synchronization is not possible. 

6. As n increases to infinity, the maximum permis¬ 
sible natural relaxation frequency approaches the 
minimum permissible relaxation-oscillator frequency. 
This is indicated by the curve for « = 10 approaching 
curve A, 

The analysis thus far was based upon the fact that 
the sawtooth curves are ideal, that is, they have linear 
traces and zero retrace times. Although this is only 
ideal, in actual practice, the curves of Figs. 11-12 and 
11*13 are not very far off the practical cases and are 
weQ within the usual allowable limits between theory 
and practice. Although sine waves were used as tfa^ 


sync signal, any other periodic function would have 
the same effects relative to synchronization. That this 
is so is witnessed by the fact that whatever type of sig¬ 
nal, which is observed on the screen of the cathode-ray 
tube, is also used as the sync signal of the oscilloscope. 

Appcmnt Synchfonizcrtioii 

We have previously pointed out that the synchro¬ 
nized relaxation-oscillator frequency has to be equal 
to, or some integral multiple of, the sync signal, for 
synchronization to be possible. This frequency rela¬ 
tionship is indicated by the expression fo = fg/n, where 
n can be any integer including unity. Every successive 
synchronized relaxation oscillation, that is, every cycle 
of the synchronised sawtooth wave, was identical in 
frequency and amplitude. 

We can establish this identity as the rule for syn¬ 
chronization. This can be checked easily by examina¬ 
tion of the previous synchronization patterns (see 
Figs. 11-5 and 11-6). There are, however, cases where 
this identity does exist but does not truly represent 
synchronization or locking of the sawtooth oscillator 
with the sync signal. These cases are, therefore, excep¬ 
tions to the rule. For all these exceptions, the sawtooth 
signal during application of the sync signal must strike 
the ionization potential curve at £< for every successive 
relaxation oscillation. That is, when that part of the 
ionization potential, represented by E' sin idI, is equal 
to zero, striking occurs, and this happens when is 
equal to 0® or 180®. Under this condition, the natural 
frequency of sawtooth oscillation must be equal to the 
frequency of the sawtooth signal during the applica¬ 
tion of the sync signal. 
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You will note that we did not refer to the sawtooth 
signal, when under the influence of the S 3 rnc signal in 
this particular case, as a synchronized sawtooth signal 
(i.e., as fo). This is so because, as we mentioned, s}m- 
chronization docs not actually exist when the firing 
constantly occurs at the potential To indicate that 
there is a difference between this synchronized and un¬ 
synchronized sawtooth, we will call the relaxation os¬ 
cillations when under the influence of the sync signal 
(in this exception to the rule), by the s)mibol /«'. 
Therefore, for the case under discussion 

/« = /»’. (11-13) 

Since the striking voltage, when equal to Ei, occurs 
twice during each cycle of sync signal, a restriction is, 
therefore, placed upon fo. We can represent this re¬ 
striction as 


io=^ (11-14) 

where p can have any integral value including unity. 


IONIZATION 



Fig. 11-14.—Repre¬ 
sentation of apparent 
synchronization where 
the natural sawtooth 
frequency is equal to 
the sync signal fre¬ 
quency and fires at the 
ionizing potential of 
the tube that would ex¬ 
ist without any sync 
signal applied. 


Now let us examine Fig. 11-14. This drawing shows 
us the case where the frequency of the sawtooth signal 
fo is equal to that of the sync signal In other words, 
for Fig. 11-14, p of equation (11-14) is equal to two. 
If the value of p is always higher than two, fo will 
always be less than Note that each cycle of the saw¬ 
tooth signal strikes the sine curve at potential Ei. 





Fig. 11-15. — A simi¬ 
lar case of apparent syn¬ 
chronization but where 
the sync signal fre- 

S uency is equal to twice 
^e natural sawtooth fre¬ 
quency. 


In Fig. 11-15, we have illustrated the case where 
// s: f^/2. In this particular case, p is equal to four and 
the sawtooth wave strikes at £< every second cycle of 


the sine curve. If you will glance at Figs. 11-14 and 
11-15 once again, you will note that the sawtooth 
strikes the sine wave along negative slopes of the curve. 
If the sine waves were each shifted 180®, the sawtooth 
signals would strike at Ei but along the positive slopes 
of the sine curve. Although we generally consider the 
positive slope a point of unstable synchronization, in 
this particular case, it cannot be considered as such, 
since we actually do not have any locking effect when 
the striking potential is constantly at Ei. 

In the previous two drawings, the value of p was an 
even integer, l)eing 2 for Fig. 11-14 and 4 for Fig. 
11-15. In the first case, fo = and in the latter, 
fo = fa/2. Such ratios can also exist in the true case 
of synchronization (that is, where the ionization po¬ 
tential is hit at the same point other than at Ei during 
each successive cycle of the sawtooth), where we have 
fo = fa and fo = fa/2. We commonly refer to all cases 
where the frequency of the relaxation oscillator is less 
than that of the sync signal by an integral value as fre¬ 
quency divtston. By this we mean that we have to 
divide into the frequency of the sync signal by some 
integer greater than one to obtain the frequency of 
relaxation oscillations. In these cases, the division is 
by a whole number. For simple frequency division 
(that is, where fa is an integral multiple of fo) to hold 
for equation (11-14), p has to be even and greater 
than two. 

Let us examine the situation of equation (11-14) 
when p is not an even number but is an odd number 
greater than one. If p is equal to 3, equation (11-14) 
becomes 

fo=%U 

which means that the frequency of relaxation oscilla¬ 
tion must be % that of the sync signal. This particular 
situation is illustrated in Fig. 11-16, where curve A 
represents the sawtooth signal having % the frequency 
of the sine curve. This is often called fractional 
.non. By rearranging equation (11-12) as follows, 



we can actually see that f. is divided by a fractional 
number. An interesting feature of fractional division 
is that the sawtooth strikes the sine wave altematdy 
on the negative and positive slopes of the curve at £«. 

fractional division cannot occur when actual syn¬ 
chronization exists. For fractional division to occur 
in this case, the number » in the relatkm /. » f./n 
would have to be a fraction, which we know to be 
impossiUe. 

From the drawipga of Figs. 11-14,11-15, and 11-16, 
we see that the syac a^pnal has no effect iqxm the re- 
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Fig. 11-16.—Illustration of sinwle frequency division. For 
curve A the sawtooth frequency is % the sync signal frequency; 
for curve B the frequency ratio is initially % but its amplitude 
is such that it strikes the ionization curve prematurely. 

laxation oscillations because each cycle strikes at ioni¬ 
zation potential Ei, which would also exist if the sync 
signal were not present. However, if the amplitude of 
the sync signal is too strong, the sawtooth wave may 
intercept the ionization potential curve at a premature 
value less than £<. Curve B of Fig. 11-16 illustrates 
such a case. This curve initially started out as a case 
of fractional division where p is equal to five, that is, 
where jo = 2/f/5. Thus each cycle of the sawtooth is 
supposed to strike the sine curve at £♦ every fifth half- 
cycle, However, when the second cycle of sawtooth 
starts to rise, it heads for point X on the £i line, but 
due to the strong sync signal, it strikes the sine curve 
at point Y. When this happens, the capacitor dis¬ 
charges and we have a complex situation where each 
successive cycle is different in frequency and ampli¬ 
tude. 

From the analysis thus far, we can readily visualize 
what will happen if p is greater than S. Of course, if 
we want to avoid the effect of hitting the sine curve 
other than at Eu the strength of the sync signal has to 
be small. This is even more so as p becomes greater, 
that is,as/o' becomes much smaller ^an 

What about situations where the frequency of tiic 
sawtooth signal, whether it be represented by fo or 
Us *Wter than Sudi cases cannot he synAro- 
tikoAf which means that the sittsation where fg is a 
multiple of fg is not possible. However, it is possible to 
have U gteater than fg, but only for <me frequency. 


Examination of equation (11-14) will reveal that this 
single case is where p is equal to unity. In other words, 
only when fo = 2 /« is this situation possible. 

In Fig. 11-17 a graphical analysis appears, showing 
this case. Note that each cycle of sawtooth strikes each 
half-cycle of the sine wave at £ 4 . This situation is often 
referred to as frequency multiplication; it can exist 
only where the sawtooth constantly strikes at £4 and, 
therefore, does not represent a true case of synchro¬ 
nization. 

The existence of conditions where the striking volt¬ 
age must be equal to £4 for every cycle of sawtooth es¬ 
tablishes the fact that the natural frequencies of re¬ 
laxation oscillations must always be equal to 
Since fo is characterized by the relation 2fo/p, where 
p can be any integer, there is no limiting condition. If 
we were to gradually reduce the sync signal and then 
remove it, striking would still occur at £4. Thus, this 
does not represent the case where the sync signal 
causes the sawtooth to become locked-in, although the 
pattern may appear stationary on the screen. That we 
cannot consider this as a case of synchronization is 
evidenced by the fact that there is no finite value of £' 
to substitute in the relation £'/£, (the ratio w), and 
so these particular cases do not fall into any of the 
regular zones of synchronization of Fig. 11-12 or 
within the limits of the curves of Fig. 11-13. 

Oversynchronlzotton 

It is very important to know how to operate your 
oscilloscope properly. This is especially so in the use 
of the sync control because the strength of the sync 
signal affects the relaxation oscillations. Although you 
may not realize it by the picture you are viewing on the 
screen of your oscilloscope, the reproduced picture may 
be distorted if too much sync signal is applied. This 

IONIZATION 



Pig. 11-17.—^In this case of apparent synchronization the 
sawtooth frequency is equal to twice the sine-wave frequency. 
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was indicated in Chapter 10. We mentioned previously 
that for proper oscilloscope operation, the fine sweep- 
frequency control has to be adjusted first, keeping the 
sync control at zero, to stop, as best as possible, the 
pattern on the screen. Ajtcr this adjustment is made, 
some sync signal is injected into the sweep circuit by 
careful manipulation of the sync control. As soon as 
the pattern is ‘‘stopped,” no more sync signal should 
be injected. 

If the amplitude of the sync signal is too great, it may 
cause the sawtooth sweep to intercept the ionization 
potential curve at different values and thereby each 
successive cycle of the resulting sawtooth will not have 
the same frequency and amplitude as the preceding 
one. Thus the sweep signal itself would be distorted. 
Naturally, a sweep signal such as this would not re¬ 
produce the input signal in its true form. 

In Figs. 11-12 and 11-13, we illustrated zones of 
synchronized operation for various different values of 
n. We investigated most of these cases that fall within 
these zones, that is, within the shaded areas of Fig. 
11-12 and within the area enclosed by the curve n = 1 
and the dashed curve of Fig. 11-13, but we have not 
said anything about what occurs outside these areas. 
The application of too much sync signal may cause the 
operation of the circuit to fall outside of these areas. 
When this happens, we say that we have a condition of 
oversynchronization. 



Fig. 11-18.—Grapkical analysis of oversynchronization. 
Note the shape of the sawtooth wave during the time the sync 
signal has increased. 

Let us graphically analyze what happens to the re¬ 
laxation oscillations because of oversynchronization 
and then illustrate some practical cases by oscillo¬ 
grams. In Fig. 11-18, sine curve A represents a normal 
sync signal and sawtooth wave B the accompan 3 dng 
relaxation oscillation. The relationship between the 


frequency of the sync and sweep signal is ft = fo, so that 
only one cycle of sine wave will appear on the screen 
of the cathode-ray tube. Assume that shortly after¬ 
wards the strength of the sync signal is raised to the 
point where the resulting ionization potential takes the 
form illustrated by sine wave C. 

As the sawtooth wave rises, it would have originally 
headed for point j on the original curve of ionization 
potential. However, due to the increase in the alter¬ 
nating ionization potential, it strikes the new curve at 
point f. The capacitor discharges at this latter point, 
and when the tube reaches the deionization potential at 
point M, the capacitor starts to charge up again at the 
same rate as before the increase in sync signal. The 
sawtooth signal rises again until it reaches the ioniza¬ 
tion curve, sooner than expected, at point v. The ca¬ 
pacitor then discharges to point w and charges up again 
at the same rate until it strikes the ionization curve at 
point X. Points t and x are at the same potential, as are 
points V andFor the same amount of increased sync 
signal, the relaxation oscillations assume the shape 
illustrated in the drawing after point u. 

You will note that with the oversynchronization il¬ 
lustrated in Fig. 11-18, the frequency of the relaxa¬ 
tion oscillations has been doubled and is equal to twice 
that of the sync signal. That is, two cycles of sawtooth 
signal appear for every sine-wave cycle. Under this 
condition one cycle of sawtooth will no longer sweep 
the screen of the cathode-ray tube; the nonuniform 
sawtooth will cause the pattern to be distorted. 
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Fig. 11-20. — A small amount of oversynchronization 
changed the sine wave of Fig. 11-19A to (A) of this figure. 
The sawtooth at (B) is that causing the pattern at (A). 


Now let us examine some typical oscillographic 
waveforms of operation under different amounts of 
sync signal. In the following drawings, the input signal 
is a S,000-cps sine wave which measures about 100 
volts peak to peak, unless otherwise indicated. In Fig. 
11-19 appear two photos. That at (A) illustrates three 
cycles of a sine wave, properly synchronized, and that 
at (B) the synchronized sawtooth signal causing the 
picture at (A), Since three cycles of sine wave appear 



11*21,-^Th^ sync signal for this figure was Increased 
a Ntde more than that lor the latter one. The sine wave at 
(A)^ although not appearing distorted, is decreased to two 
^les and the sawtooth at (B) is reduced in amplitude and 
tncreased in Irequen^, 


on the screen, n = 3; hence ft = 3/o. Using these two 
photos for comparison, we will gradually keep increas¬ 
ing the strength of the sync signal and observe the re¬ 
sulting pattern of the input signal and sawtooth sweep. 

The two patterns of Fig, 11-20 are the result of a 
small amount of oversynchronization. That at (A) in¬ 
dicates the resulting pattern, while that at (B) is the 
relaxation oscillation causing the pattern at (A). Note 
that the sawtooth wave at (B) closely resembles the 
theoretical drawing of Fig. 11-18, except that in Fig. 
11-20B the second sawtooth cycle does not have as 
small an amplitude as that of Fig. 11-18. 

For Fig. 11-21, the sync signal was increased still 
further. The photos represent an interesting phenom¬ 
enon in that the sine w’ave at (A) and the sawtooth 
signal at (B) arc not distorted. The increased sync 
signal at this ])oint has changed the shape of the ioni¬ 
zation-potential curve in such a way that each cycle of 
the resulting sawtooth signal is of the same frequency 
and amplitude. Tlie repetition frequency of this saw¬ 
tooth wave is such that only two cycles of the input 
signal appear on the screen instead of three cycles as 
in Fig. 11-19. This means that the frequency of re¬ 
laxation oscillation for the signal at Fig. 11-21B is 
only one-half that of the input signal (/<> = /«/2). In 
this particular case, too much sync signal has not 
caused distortion, but has only increased the frequency 
and decreased the amplitude of the sawtooth signal. 


If the sync signal is increased still further, we find 
that we once again distort the pattern. This is shown 
by the oscillograms of Fig. 11-22. The distorted sine 



Fig. 11-22.—A further increase in sync signal causes the 
distorted sine wave at (A) due to the distorted sawtooth 
at (B). 
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Fig 11-23.—Increasing the sync control to its maximum po¬ 
sition results in the distorted sine wave at (A) due to the 
distorted sawtooth at (B). 

wave api)carb in part (A) and the distorted sawtooth 
in part (B). Comparing this sawtooth o{ Fig. 11-20B 
witli that of Fig. 11'22B, we see that they are some¬ 
what similar in .shape, but that in the latter, the fre¬ 
quency is increased and the amplitude is decreased. 

When the sync control of the oscilloscope in use is 
advanced to its maximum point, the photos of Fig. 
11-23 result. That at (A) is the reproduced pattern of 
the input signal and that at (B) the distorted saw¬ 
tooth that caused the pattern at (A). In order to find 
out what a strongly amount of sync signal would do to 
the relaxation oscillations, the 5,000-cps input signal 
to the oscillo.scopc increased from 100 to 300 volts peak 



Fig. 11-24.—The strength of the sine wave was increased 
ovtr that for the latter figure and keeping all controls as they 
were prcviou.sly. the resultant wave is shown at (A) and the 
sawtooth at (B). 


to peak with all controls remaining unchanged from 
what they were to produce Fig. 11-23. The pattern of 
the reproduced input signal appears in part (A) and 
the distorted .sawtooth causing this pattern is shown 
in part (B) of Fig. 11 -24. Compare these pictures with 
those of Fig. 11-23. In considering the photos of Fig. 
11-24, remember that too high an increase in the 
strength of the input signal may cause overloading and 
distort the sine wave before it reaches the cathode-ray 
tube. 

When the input sine wave is changed to 250 cps at a 
peak-to-peak voltage of 66 volts, the resulting patterns 
due to oversynchroiiization are illustrated in Fig. 11-25. 
Note the odd shape of thc.se curves. That at (A) rep¬ 
resents the reproduction of the input signal, while that 
at (B) is the distorted sawtooth that reproduced the 
pattern at (A). The pattern of the sweep signal is such 
that we see two small relaxation oscillations in be¬ 
tween the largo oscillations. It is these small sawtooth 
waves that cause the “zig-zag” distortion on the left 
side of the pattern in F'ig. 11-25A. 



Fig. 11-25.—The frequency of the input sine wave was 
changed from 5,000 cps to 250 cps and at a peak-to-peak volt¬ 
age of 66 volts. The resultant sine wave is at (A) and the 
sawtooth causing it at (B). 

A graphical analysis of how the sawtooth signal of 
Fig. 11-25B can take on the shape shown is illustrated 
in Fig. U-26, With too much sync signal applied, the 
ionization potential appears as shown in the drawing. 
As the sawtooth wave rises, it strikes the ionization 
curve at point a and the cjqwicitor then discharges, As 
the sawtooth starts to rise again at the same rate as 
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Fig. 11-26.—Graphical analysis of how oversynchronization 
can cause the distorted sawtooth wave of Fig. 11-25B. 

before, it does not have a chance to rise very much and 
it strikes the sine wave at point h; the capacitor then 
discharges again. The same thing happens all over 
again with the sawtooth on the next rise time hitting 
the sine curve at point c with the capacitor then dis¬ 
charging. What has hapiiened is that for every cycle of 
sync signal, we have three cycles of sawtooth, each 
individual saw’tooth cycle differing in frequency and 
amplitude. The interesting thing about this drawing 
is that the sawtooth signal between points a and d is 
successively repeated. 

Increasing the sync signal to its maximum when its 
input is still 250 cps at 66 volts results in the oscillo¬ 
grams of Fig. 11-27. That at (A) is the reproduced 



Fig* 11-27.—-A niaxiintitn increase in the s^mc tignal over 
that of Fig, 11-2S results in the reproduced picture at (A) ; 
the distorted sawtooth is at (B), 


signal of the input and that at (B) the distorted saw¬ 
tooth causing the picture at (A). Looking at Fig. 11-26 
once again, you can easily visualize that a further in- 
crea.se in the sync signal, and hence ionization poten¬ 
tial, will cause the negative peaks of sine wave to go 
below the deionization potential. This is what hap¬ 
pened in the case for P'ig. 11-27, and the very strong 
sync signal has actually blanked out some of the saw¬ 
tooth signal. 

SYNCHRONIZATION OF MULTIVIBRATORS 
AND BLOCKING OSCILLATORS 

The analysis of synchronization in multivibrators is, 
in general, more complex than in the case of the simple 
thyratron relaxation oscillator. However, the‘qualita¬ 
tive analysis relative to the thyratron synchronization 
applies to multivibrators also. 

Part of the injmt signal is also used as the control 
or synchronizing voltage for multivibrator circuits 
when employed as sweep circuits in oscilloscopes. This 
control voltage is applied to one of the grids of the 
multivibrator. In the following discussion, for the sake 
of illustration, this control or sync voltage will be as¬ 
sumed sinusoidal unless otherwise indicated. Since the 
sync signal is alternating, the instantaneous bias on the 
grid of the tube to which it is applied will also be 
changing. The effect of this is that the .sync signal will 
actually control the start of the conduction period of 
the tube. From what has already been discussed about 
multivibrators in Chapter 9, we can readily understand 
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that controlling the conduction period of one tube will 
automatically control the operation of the circuit. 

With multivibrators, it is possible to have the fre¬ 
quency of the applied sync signal equal to an integral 
multiple of fo, the synchronized frequency of relaxation 
oscillations. In other words, the ratio of ft/fo for multi¬ 
vibrators can be equal to, or greater than, unity. Under 
special applications, as will be seen later, the /«//© ratio 
may be less than unity. A typical multivibrator circuit 
as used in oscilloscopes, showing the circuit of sync sig¬ 
nal input, is illustrated in Fig. 11-28. (This circuit is 
the same as that of Fig. 9-67, except for the sync in¬ 
put.) The sync signal input is applied across poten¬ 
tiometer R2, which is used to vary the amount of sync 
input to the grid of VI. 

Sina-Wave Synchronization of Multivibrators 

Let us now graphically analyze how a sine-wave 
control signal affects synchronization of a multivi¬ 
brator circuit similar to Fig. 11-28. In this analysis, 
we will u.se the grid-voltage waveform of the multi¬ 
vibrator to illustrate synchronization. This is indicated 
in Fig. 11-29. That part of the grid-voltage curve be¬ 
tween times A and C represents that waveshape with¬ 
out any sync signal applied. At time C, a sinusoidal 
sync signal is applied, and instead of the capacitor dis¬ 
charge curve being a simple exponential curve as in 
the previous cycle, it actually becomes a sinusoidal 
curve superimposed over the exponential curve. The 
dashed curve represents the grid voltage if no sync 
signal were applied, while the solid line is the actual 
curve. 


A B C* OE 
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Fig. 11-29.—Analysis of how a sinc-wvc signal is used as 
the sync voltage when applied to the grid of a multivibrator. 


The sync signal controls the time when the voltage 
on the grid of the tube in question will reach the cutoff 
bias and, therefore, cause the tube to conduct. Note how 
the sync signal of Fig. 11-29 has caused the free-run¬ 
ning frequency of the multivibrator to increase by be¬ 
coming locked-in with the sync signal. In the exan^le 


illustrated, the frequency of sync signal is three times 
as great as the frequency of the synchronized half-cycle 
of multivibrator action, thus ft = 6/©. This frequency 
relationship is, of course, very simple to see when the 
multivibrator is symmetrical. This also means that the 
instantaneous voltage on the grid of each tube is ex¬ 
actly the same at the start of each individual half-cycle. 


C D E 
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Fig. 11-30.—^An increase 
in the S3mc signal over that 
for the previous figure 
causes the tube to reach its 
cutoff point earlier and 
hence increases the fre¬ 
quency of the synchronized 
multivibrator. 


If the strength of the sync signal is increased, the 
cutoff point of the tube will be reached at an earlier 
instant. In other words, W'ith an increase in sync am¬ 
plitude, the synchronized frequency will be further 
increased, but the ratio of /«//© will be decreased. This 
can l>e seen better from Fig. 11-30. This picture de¬ 
picts an increase in the strength of the sync signal of 
Fig. 11-29 so that after the second cycle of sync signal, 
the cutoff bias of the inht is reached and conduction 
starts. The dashed curve is the grid-voltage waveform 
that would exist if no sync signal were applied; it is 
the same curve as that between times C and E of Fig. 
11-29. With this fact understood, you can readily see 
that the period of the synchronized half-cycle of multi¬ 
vibrator grid voltage between times C and D of Fig. 
11-30 is less than that between times C and D of Fig. 
11-29. Also note from Fig. 11-30 that the effective sync 
frequency has been reduced. Consequently, it is evi¬ 
dent that an increase in sync amplitude will greatly re¬ 
duce the ft/fo ratio; the ratio in Fig. 11-30 is 4 to 1, as 
compared to a ratio of 6 to 1 in Fig. 11-29. 

If the multivibrator circuit uses a positive grid-bias 
return (as in some of the circuits analyzed in Chapter 
9), the stability of synchronization is increased be¬ 
cause the discharge curve over which the sync signal 
is superimposed is more linear (sec Fig, 9-75B), 
Hence, a greater increase in sync amplitude is required 
in order that the ft/fo ratio change. 

From the analysis thus far, we see that the frequetK^ 
of the sync signal can be much greater than that eff the 
multivibrator because it is only that small part of the 
sync signal near the cutoff bias ^ the tube that affeets 
the oscillation. Besides the amplitude, the frequency of 
the sync signSl also affects the synchronized frequent 
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of multivibrator oscillations. A slight change in the 
frequency of the sync signal will bring about a small 
change in the synchronized frequency of multivibrator 
oscillations. This is indicated in Fig. 11-31. Part (A) 
of this drawing shows two cycles of sync signal super¬ 
imposed over the grid-voltage discharge curve. The 
phase relationship between the sync signal and grid 
voltage in this drawing is such that the sync signal 
reduces the grid voltage to the cutoff value of the tube 
at the same time as tlie exponential discharge curve 
reaches the cutoff value. The time for the completion 
of the two cycles of sync signal and also the half-cycle 
of grid voltage is represented by time F to G in part 
(A) of the drawing. 



Fig. 11-31.—The sine-wave sync signal of part (A) when 
slightly increased in frequency causes an increase in the syn¬ 
chronized frequency of multivibrator osallations as shown 
at (B). 

Assume now that the frequency of the sync signal 
is increased by a small amount. This is indicated in part 
(B) of Fig. 11-31 by a reduction in the time required 
to complete the two previous cycles of sync signal. For 
synchronization to be effective at the end of exactly 
two cycles of this increased sync signal frequency, 
there must be a phase change between the beginning of 
the grid-voltage curve and the sync voltage. This phase 
change is evident in part (B), and it causes the nega¬ 
tive amplitude of the grid voltage at the beginning of 
the curve to decrease from what it was at part (A). 
Glancing at these two drawings, we see that the time 
required to complete the half-cycle of grid voltage is 
decreased from FG to FH, indicating that the fre¬ 
quency of the grid voltage is increased and is made to 
lock-in with the sync signal. 

You will note that in the drawings of Figs. 11-29, 
11-30, and 11-31, there is no sinusoidal sync signal 
indicated on that part of the grid voltage above the 
zero voltage line. This is so because as soon as the tube 
to which the sync voltage is applied starts conducting, 
the grid is driven positive and grid current starts to 
flow. It flows only for a short time, however, and the 
grid istt awjro voltage during the conduction period of 
the tube. Thai; any sinusoidal sync voltage would cause 


grid limiting, which in effect prevents the sync voltage 
from being additive to the grid voltage at those times. 
Another important factor in the operation of the multi¬ 
vibrators as indicated in these same drawings is that 
synchronization will only occur when the sync fre¬ 
quency is higher than the free-running or natural fre¬ 
quency of the multivibrator. 

The first cycle of the grid voltage subject to the sync 
signal usually will not be the final synchronized wave¬ 
shape as is indicated in Fig. 11-29. The exact shape of 
this first cycle is, as pointed out by Fig. 11-31, de¬ 
pendent upon the frequency and phase of the sync sig¬ 
nal at the time it is applied to the circuit. After appli¬ 
cation of the sync signal, a few cycles of operation must 
normally elapse before the multivibrator will fall into 
a synchronized steady-state condition in which every 
one of its following cycles will be identical. 

The discussion thus far was based upon that of a 
symmetrical multivibrator, but, as we know, an asym¬ 
metrical multivibrator is the type that is used to pro¬ 
duce a sawtooth output waveform. However, what¬ 
ever was said concerning the superposition of the sync 
signal to the grid-voltage curve as in Figs. 11-29 and 
11-30 in controlling the frequency of operation of sym¬ 
metrical multivibrators applies equally well to unbal¬ 
anced types. The primary difference is that the rela¬ 
tive ratios of to fo vary in accordance with the degree 
of unbalance. The tendency to synchronize at different 
if/jo ratios is increased for asymmetrical multivi¬ 
brators. It becomes too complex to graphically illus¬ 
trate various ratios for different degrees of asym¬ 
metry in a multivibrator. 

Of course, we have only referred to synchronization 
of multivibrators as normally employed in oscillo¬ 
scopes. In these circuits, the sync signal is usually fed 
to the grid circuit of one tube. There are, however, 
numerous otlier methods of introducing the sync sig¬ 
nal, and in accordance with these methods of sync-sig¬ 
nal introduction and the symmetry of the circuit, the 
multivibrator can be made to favor special ft/fo ratios 
or to show no particular distinction at all. For further 
details about such circuits, consult the bibliography. 

Mulflylbrator Synchronlsoticm by Pulses 

Thus far, we have indicated synchronization of thy- 
ratrons and multivibrators by assuming the sync signal 
to be a sine wave. As mentioned, other types of sync 
signals could have been used. If fact, synchronization 
of multivibrators by pulses of short time duration is 
generally more satisfactory. The pulses may be either 
positive or negative, and there are numerous ways in 
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which they can be applied to the circuit. The use of 
pulses as synchronizing signals is analogous to the use 
of pulses for triggered or driven types of multivi¬ 
brators. These pulses are applied directly either to the 
grid or to the cathode circuit of the tube in question. 
Whatever the polarity of the signal applied to the 
cathode, it will effectively appear in the grid circuit of 
opposite polarity. 

Let us first consider the case where positive pulses 
are effectively superimposed on the grid voltage of a 
symmetrical multivibrator. As in the previous dis¬ 
cussions on synchronization, it is the amplitude and 
frequency of the sync pulse signal which will deter¬ 
mine whether or not the pulse will be able to synchro¬ 
nize the multivibrator properly. In Fig. 11-32, we have 
illustrated a case of synchronization by the use of a 
positive pulse superimposed on the grid-voltage w'ave- 
form. You will note that the positive pulses are effec¬ 
tive on both half-cycles of the grid-voltage waveform. 
However, those positive pulses that cause the grid 
voltage to increase above its zero value, as pulses 2 
and 3 in the drawing, will cause only a inomentary in¬ 
crease in grid and jdate current. It will have no effect 
on the action of the multivibrator when it is thus ap¬ 
plied to the conducting tube. 

Pulse number 1, which is effective during the non¬ 
conduction period of the tube to which it is applied, is 
of insufficient amplitude to increase the grid voltage to 
cutoff. When pulse 4 is effective, the phase relationship 
between the grid voltage and the pulse is such that the 
amplitude of the pulse is then sufficient to cause the 
grid voltage to rise above its cutoff value, and thereby 
make the tul)e conduct at time D, Time E in the draw¬ 
ing indicates where the free-running frequency of the 
multivibrator would have made the tube conduct. After 
this initial point (time D) has been reached, the sync 
pulses that follow will each cause the tube to become 
conductive at a time sooner than if no sync signal were 


applied. After a small period of time, the pulses will 
cause conduction of the tube at exactly the same point 
during each cycle of grid voltage, and thus synchroni¬ 
zation is complete. 

If you will glance at the drawing of Fig. 11-32 once 
again, you will see that the synchronized grid-voltage 
waveforms at the extreme right of the drawing are no 
longer symmetrical. Therefore, we find that when a 
sync signal is ai)plit*(l to one grid of a symmetrical 
multivibrator, it will not only tend to change the fre¬ 
quency of the multivibrator to effect synchronization, 
but will also make the resulting waveform asymmetri¬ 
cal for each cycle. 

In the analysis of Fig. 11-32, the sync-pulse fre¬ 
quency (i.e, the pulse repetition rate) is slightly 
greater than the free-running frequency of the multi¬ 
vibrator. The sync signal causes the multivibrator fre¬ 
quency to become locked-in with pulse frequency. 
Thus, Jg is equal to H the amplitude of the pulse is 
not strong enough, it may be difficult to effect syn¬ 
chronization. This is best illustrated by the diagram 
of Fig. 11-33. In this drawing, the frequency of the 
sync signal is still slightly greater than the free-run¬ 
ning frequency of the multivibrator, but the sync pulses 
are of insufficient amplitude to effect synchronization. 
In other w’ords, it is difficult for the sync pulse to cause 
the grid voltage of the tube to which it is applied to 
reach the cutoff value sooner than it normally does. 

It is also possible to synchronize the multivibrator 
by sync pulses that are a multiple of the .synchronized 
multivibrator frequency. This is shown in the drawing 
of Fig. 11-34. Synchronization is assumed to already 
exist in this drawing. Every third pulse (numbers 1, 
4,7,10, and 13 in the drawing) causes the grid voltage 
to reach the cutoff bias of the tube prematurely and 
thereby start conduction. The conduction periods of 
the tube are indicated by that part of the grid-voltage 
waveform above the cutoff bias of the tube; below it, 


SYNC PULSES (positive) 



Fig. 11-32,—The grid waveform of a 
multivibrator being synchronized by 
positive pulses whose frequency is 
slightly greater than the multivibrators 
free-running frequency. 
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Fig. 11-33. — Insufficient pulse am¬ 
plitude may not cause synchronization 
as indicated here. 


SYNC PULSES (POSITIVE) 



the tube is nonconductive. Pulses 2, 5, 8, and 11 are 
applied when the tube is in the conducting state and, 
therefore, have no synchronizing effect. Pulses 2, 6, 9, 
and 12 are applied when the tube is nonconductive. 
Although these pulses reduce the bias on the tube, they 
are not strong enough to bring it to cutoff. Each group 
of pulses just discussed occurs at the same point in 
each cycle of synchronized multivibrator operation. 
For the case illustrated, the frequency of the sync sig¬ 
nal is three times that of the .synchronized multivi¬ 
brator, that is, fg = 3/o. 

Since the conductive and cutoff action of both tubes 
of a multivibrator are interrelated, then the synchro¬ 
nizing effect is coupled from one tube to the other and 
all waveforms line up in accordance with the synchro¬ 
nized grid waveform; synchronization of the circuit is, 
therefore, considered complete. 

When a negative pulse is superimposed on the grid- 
voltage waveform, it will effect synchronization only 
when it is applied during thQ conduction period of the 
tube, When applied during the nonconduction period, 
it will not have any effect on locking-in the two signals. 

SYNC PULSES (POSITIVE) 
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Fig, U-34.—Synchronization of a multivibrator where the 
frequency of the «ync pulses is three times the synchronized 
multivibrator frequency. 


This is exactly the opposite of what happens when a 
positive pulse is applied. At first thought, one would 
then believe that the negative pul.se, w4ien applied to 
the grid must, during conduction periods of the tube, 
be strong enough to reduce the grid voltage of the tube 
to which it is applied from zero to a negative value 
great enough to drive the grid beyond cutoff. This is 
not necessary; let us see why. 

In order to understand the phenomenon when a 
negative pulse is applied, we will study the grid-volt¬ 
age waveforms of both tubes of the multivibrator. Re¬ 
fer to Fig. 11-35. Part (A) of this drawing indicates 
the negative pulse input; part (B) shows the grid 
voltage of tube VI, to which the negative pulse is ap¬ 
plied ; part (C) is Cj,?, the grid-voltage waveform of the 
other tube, V2. The important thing to remember 
about multivibrators in order to comprehend the anal¬ 
ysis to follow is that the signals at the respective grids 
are 180° out of phase with each other. 

The frequency of the grid-voltage waveform from 
time a to c is that of the free-running multivibrator, 
because during that time the sync pulses are not effec¬ 
tive in initiating synchronization. The first negative 
pulse reduces grid voltage Cgi, but not by enough to 
reach the cutoff value of the tube. This pulse is, how¬ 
ever, amplified by the tube VI, to which it is applied, 
and appears at the grid of tube V2 as an amplified post- 
five pulse. This is indicated at time b. The positive 
pulse on grid voltage Cgu is not great enough to raise 
the grid voltage to cutoff, therefore, the circuit contin¬ 
ues to oscillate at its natural frequency. 

Negative pulses 2 and 3 are superimposed on grid 
voltage egi, but occur during the nonconduction period 
of VI. The result is that the bias on the tube is made 
more negative at times c and d. Since tube VI h cut 
off during these moments, there is no coupling effect 
from tube VI to V2, and so the grid voltage of tube V2 
remains unchanged. The frequency and phase rela- 
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Fig. 11-35.—Graphical analysis of 
multivibrator synchronization by means 
of negative sync pulses. 


tionship between the pulse signal and that of the free- 
running multivibrator are such that at time f, during 
pulse 4, synchronization is initiated. 

Negative pulse 4 reduces the Cgt bias, hut is not great 
enough to reduce it to cutoff. This we already know 
from the action of pulse i. However, pulse 4 is applied 
to the grid at a later time, nearer the end of the conduc¬ 
tion period of tube VI. When the negative pulse is 
coupled from VI to the grid of tul^ F2, it will be of the 
same positive amplitude as that indicated at time b on 
curve Cgg, because the amplification factor of tube VI 
remains the same. However, at time f, the value of Cgg 
is less negative than at time h. The amplitude of this 
positive pulse on the Cgg curve at time / is great enough 
to overcome the existing negative voltage to the point 
where the cutoff bias of the tube is reached. This means 
that tube V2 will start conducting at an earlier time 
than usual, increasing its effective frequency of opera¬ 
tion. The dotted parts of the grid-voltage curves after 
time / indicate what the continued shape of the curves 
would have been without synchronization. 

After time f, each sync pulse will bring about a pre¬ 
mature conduction of tube V2, and a few cycles after 
the initiation of syyclitonization, the frequency of the 
multivibrator will fall in with that of the sync pulses 
and synchronization will be complete. In the case under 
discussion, the frequency of the sync signal and that of 
the synchronized frequency of the multivibrator are 
equal, that is /, = fg. It is also possible to have U greater 
than fo, similar to that indicated in Fig. 11-34. 

The amplitude of the negative pulse does not have 
to be great enough to drive the tube to which it is 
applied to cutoff. It must be strong enough, however, 


when multiplied by the gain of this tube, to cause the 
second tube to start conducting prematurely. 

Pulse Synchronization at Multiples 
of Sync Frequency 

It is also possible to obtain synchronization when 
the frequency of the sync signal is less than that of the 
synchronized multivibrator at some integral ratio. 
When this occurs, only that particular cycle of oscilla¬ 
tion being synchronized is controlled by the sync sig¬ 
nal. For example, if the pulse repetition rate of a sync 
signal is 1,000 cps, and the multivibrator frequency is 
2,000 cps, every second cycle of multivibrator oscilla¬ 
tion will be synchronized, with the other cycles in- 
between the synchronized cycles ‘'falling in line.” 


B4- 



Fig. 11-36.—A typical cathode-coupled multivibrator dr* 
cuH used in the experiment where the frequency the neaa* 
ttve sync pulses are less than that of the s:|mchrofiiaod mttti* 
vibrator osdllations. 
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On the basis of this type of synchronization, the fun¬ 
damental frequency output from one rigidly controlled 
multivibrator can be made to control another relaxa¬ 
tion oscillator or a group of oscillators. This is exactly 
what is done in the synthesizer discussed in Chapter 
20. A standard sine-wave signal, obtained from a crys¬ 
tal-controlled oscillator or a tuning fork, is used to 
synchronize the fundamental multivibrator. The fre¬ 
quency of the sine-wave standard can be equal to or 
some integral multiple of the synchronized funda¬ 
mental multivibrator frequency. 

The controlled frequency of the fundamental multi¬ 
vibrator is 500 cps. The square-wave output from this 
circuit is differentiated into sharp pulses and then the 
positive pulses are clipped, leaving only negative 
pulses, which are then used to synchronize the multi¬ 
vibrator circuits operating on higher-order harmonics 



Fig. 11-37.—When the multivibrator is operating at twice 
the sync pulse frequency, the plate voltage waveform of (A) 
and tlie grid voltage waveform (B) results. Note the sync 
pulses appearing at every second cycle of (A). 

of 500 cps. Fig, 11-36 shows a typical circuit of any 
one of the multivibrators, indicating the negative pulse 
input. Note that it is a modified form of the cathode- 
coupled multivibrator. 

The negative sync-pulse input is fed to the grid of 
VI, This means that the sync signal will appear in the 
plate circuit as a positive pulse. If the input pulse is 
strong enough, a picture of the square-wave output 
from the plate of VI will show small pulse pips on the 
leading edges of those square-wave cycles that are syn¬ 
chronized. In order to indicate this phenomenon, a 
number of oscillogram waveforms were taken at the 
plate of VI, for similar multivibrators operating at 
various harmonic frequencies of the 500-cps negative- 
pulse input 



Fig. 11-38.—The plate voltage (A) and grid voltage (B) 
of the multivibrator when the sync pulse frequency is one- 
third that of the multivibrator frequency. 


The photo at the VI plate of a 1,000-cps multivi¬ 
brator is illustrated in part (A) of Fig. 11-37. Note 
the sync pulses are positive and appear on every other 
cycle of the square wave. This photo readily indicates 
that jo = 2 / 5 . The oscillogram at part (B) of the same 
figure represents the grid voltage at pin 1 for the same 
1,000-cps multivibrator. The long negative pulses rep¬ 
resent the sync signal, which occurs at every other 
small negative pulse. The negative sync pulse is actu¬ 
ally superimposed over a small negative pulse. 



Fig. 11-39.—'When the sync pulse frequency is equal to 
one-fourth the multivibrator frequency, the plate and grid 
voltages that result are indicated in parts (A) and (B) 
respectively. 
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Figs. 11-38A and B, respectively, show the plate and 
grid voltages from the circuit of the multivibrator in 
question when the frequency of the multivibrator is 
equal to 1,500 cps. Note that the sync pulses in each 
photo occur at every third cycle of the signal, indicating 
that fo = 3/«. When the multivibrator frequency is 
equal to 2,000 cps, the resultant plate- and grid-voltage 
waveforms will have the sync pulses appearing at every 
fourth cycle of the signal. This is indicated by the os¬ 
cillograms of Fig. 11-39, in parts (A) and (B), respec¬ 
tively. For these pictures, fo = 4/,. 

Synchronization of Blocking Oscillatoni 

The method of synchronization for blocking oscil¬ 
lators is similar to that for multivibrators. Referring 
to Fig. 9-77 in Chapter 9, you will notice that the dis¬ 
charge part of the grid-voltage waveform of the block¬ 
ing oscillator is similar to that of the multivibrator. It 
should be remembered, however, that a blocking oscil¬ 
lator normally consists of one tube. The synchronizing 
signal is usually injected into the grid circuit of the 



Fig. 11-40.—A typical method of introducing the sync signal 
to a blocking-oscillator circuit. 

tube to cause the bias to increase at least up to the cut¬ 
off value and thereby make the tube conduct pre¬ 
maturely. Better control can be had by using pulses of 
short time duration. 

A typical method of introducing the sync signal to a 
blocking oscillator is illustrated in Fig. 11-40. In this 
circuit, the sync signal is coupled to the grid through 
the grid winding of the transformer and coupling 
capacitor C. 



CHAPTER 12 

PHASE AND FREQUENCY MEASUREMENTS 


In many radio circuit problems in different fields of 
communication, it is often desired to know the phase 
difference between two voltages, two currents, or be¬ 
tween a voltage and a current. In other cases, it is very 
important to determine the frequency of some particu¬ 
lar signal The oscilloscope is a very handy instrument 
for such phase and frequency measurements. 

In the analysis of such types of measurements with 
the oscilloscope, we have to consider the application of 
an a-c signal to both sets of deflection plates. Conse¬ 
quently, in the i^rocess of studying the use of the oscil¬ 
loscope for phase and frequency measurements, we 
will also be examining the action of the electron beam 
under the combined influence of both a-c signals. 

A-C Voltages on Both Sets of Plates 

When a voltage is applied to each set of deflection 
plates, the pattern which appears on the screen is the 
result of the continuous displacement of the spot in two 
dimensions at every instant of time and always acting 
at right angles to each other. The amplitude of these 
voltages, whether these voltages are alternating or 
direct, is going to influence the shape of the resultant 
pattern. In applying an a-c voltage to each set of de¬ 
flection plates, another factor is very important in 
determining the shape of the resultant pattern on the 
screen. This factor is the relative phase relationship 
between the two a-c signals. 

If the amplitudes of both a-c voltages are constant, 
but the phase of one or both is changed, such that the 
initial phase relation between them is no longer the 
same, then the pattern on th4 screen will also change. In 
like manner, if the initial phase relation is held constant 
and the amplitude of either one or both signals is 
changed, then the pattern on the screen will also 
change. Whatever the situation, the shape of the pat¬ 
tern is going to be determined by the phase relation 
between the instantaneous deflection-voltage fields, as 
well as by the amplitude relationship. Despite the fact 
that the phase relationship does influence the pattern, 
when this relation is unknown, the pattern ncvcrthe- 
stfll conveys certain information. 


It is also of interest to realize that simple as well as 
complex patterns may result from the application of 
a-c voltages to both plates. However, regardless of the 
nature of the pattern, it is important to understand that 
it is created by the movement of a stngle spot; each of 
the lines, no matter how many appear upon the screen, 
is traced by a single spot in motion, and the resultant 
pattern is due to the recurrent tracing of that path by 
the moving spot. 

Any type of a-c voltage, applied to the two sets of 
plates, may be displayed on the screen. They can be 
sine waves or distorted waves, modulated waves or un¬ 
modulated waves. The only limitations imposed relate 
to the ability of the amplifiers within the oscillograph 
to pass or amplify the voltage at the frequencies of 
these waves. Simple patterns appear when simple 
waves are placed upon the respective plates, and when 
they bear some simple frequency relation to each other. 
If the nature of the voltages applied to both sets, or to 
one set of plates, is complex, due to distortion or modu¬ 
lation, the resultant pattern will show the complexity 
of the voltages. In Chapter 9, ‘‘Linear Time Bases,** 
the basic graphical analysis of a-c voltages on both sets 
of deflection plates was already considered, where one 
voltage was a sawtooth waveform. 

Lissaious Figures 

When a point, or spot on the oscilloscope, undergoes 
two simple harmonic motions, which at any one instant 
of time are at right angles to each other, the resultant 
movement of this point or spot traces out a curve which 
is called a Lissajous figure.^ Such patterns are very 
important because they are extremely useful in meas¬ 
urements of relative phase and frequency relations be¬ 
tween two a-c signals. If the phase, frequency, or am¬ 
plitude of either or both signals is changed, the result¬ 
ing Lissajous figure will also change. 

Phase measurements are usually made when the 
frequencies of the two input a-c signals are equal to 
each other. Therefore, Lissajous figures that result 

^Called thus after a French professor of the same name who 
first demonstrated such figures in 18S5 by the use of beams of 
light and two plane mirrors at right angles to eadi other. 
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from a phase difference between two input signals of 
the same frequency are often referred to as phase- 
difference patterns. When the frequencies of the input 
signals are not a 1:1 ratio, Lissajous figures are gen¬ 
erally used for frequency measurements. 

From this brief introduction to Lissajous figures, we 
see that they are used to measure both phase and fre¬ 
quency. In this chapter we will study various types of 
Lissajous figures under different conditions of phase 
and frequency. We will first analyze the resulting 
curves theoretically by graphical construction and then 
show some actual oscillographic waveforms. Phase 
measurements will he studied first, and afterward, 
various methods of frequency measurements will be 
considered. In most examples illustrated, the input 
a-c signals will be sinusoidal. 

In order to understand how the spot traces out a 
pattern when an a-c voltage is applied to both sets of 
deflection plates, we will study the very simple situa¬ 


tion where both a-c signals are in phase with each 
other, and of the same amplitude and frequency. In 
the examples to follow, only one cycle of each applied 
signal will be used in the illustrations. 

Two In-Phose Sine Waves Equal in Frequency 

The drawings of Fig. 12-1 are a graphical analysis, 
similar to that in Chapter 9, how the spot moves in 
relation to the two applied a-c voltages. Part (A) is 
the sine-wave input to the vertical-deflection plates; 
part (B) is the sine-wave input to the horizontal- 
deflection plates. Part (C) shows the spot displace¬ 
ment for the individual sine waves, when each signal 
is considered as acting alone. From parts (A) and (B) 
of the drawing, we can tell by the direction in which 
the signal is traveling (i.e., orientation of time axis) 
that they are in phase with each other. 

The nunil>ered spots along the vertical axis of part 
(C) correspond to those sjame numbers indicated on 



VOLTAGE 


Fig. 12-1. — Graphical analysis of 
how two in-phase sine waves (A) and 
(B9 cause deflection of the spe^ in^- 
cated hy the different spot positions in 
part (C). 
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the sine wave at part (A). Similarly the numbered 
spots along the horizontal of part (C) correspond to 
those same numbers indicated on the sine wave at part 
(B). The direction of the dashed arrows from each 
sine wave lines up with their respective spot positions 
in part (C). Each spot of part (C), with the excep¬ 
tion of those that occur during the zero and peak points 
of the sine waves, has two numbers indicating that the 
sine wave passes through that point twice during each 
cycle. The zero voltage spot has three numbers because 
each sine wave reaches zero voltage three times in each 
cycle. The peak points of each wave are, however, only 
represented by one number, because each sine wave 
passes through a single positive and negative peak 
during one cycle. The time interval between each point 
is uniform and the same for each alternating voltage. 
You will notice that, with the exception of the zero 
voltage markings, only odd numbers are indicated. The 
even numbers, although understood to exist, were 
omitted for the purpose of making the drawing clearer. 

Before we analyze the formation of the actual pat¬ 
tern, let us for a moment consider the action of the spot 
when under the individual influence of either input 
signal. We will first consider the input to the vertical- 
deflection plates without any signal on the horizontal- 
deflection plates. Under this condition, a vertical line 
will appear on the screen. Let us see how this comes 
about by considering what happens during each quar¬ 
ter-cycle of vertical signal input. 




Fig. 12-2.—Simple vector diagrams illustrating the move¬ 
ment of the spot for one cycle of sine-wave input in quarter- 
cycle steps with that at (A) for vertical deflection and that at 
(B) for horizontal deflection. 

Before any signal input is applied to the vertical- 
deflection plates, the spot remains stationary in the 
center of Ae screen. For the first quarter-cycle the 
voltage of the signal rises from zero to a positive 
maximum. This means that the spot will rise vertically 
from the center of the screen. This rise is indicated by 
Ijne OA in Fig. 12-2A. For the next quarter-cycle of 
tSie sine wave, from 90* to 180*, the voltage decreases 


from positive maximum to zero. This means that the 
spot will fall from maximum back to the zero point, 
as indicated by the vertical line AO in Fig. 12-2A. 

Although lines OA and AO in the drawing are 
shown as separate, actually the spot traverses the same 
points in rising to a maximum and then decreasing to 
zero. The two separate lines are drawn merely for the 
sake of illustration, but should be considered as being 
two coincident lines. This coincidence of lines should 
also be understood to exist in the rest of the analysis. 

For the third quarter-cycle, from 180® to 270®, the 
sine-wave voltage decreases from zero to a negative 
maximum. The spot will, therefore, fall vertically from 
its center point and will trace out line OB as seen in 
Fig. 12-2A. For the remainder of the sine wave, the 
voltage increases from the negative maximum to zero 
again, which means that the spot rises once more but 
this time traces out line BO in Fig. 12-2A. 

With a sine-wave input to the horizontal-deflection 
plates and with no signal on the vertical plates, only a 
horizontal line will be evident. (If the frequency of the 
sine wave is low enough, one half-cycle or less, one can 
actually see the movement of the spot tracing out the 
horizontal line.) The action of this signal on the hori¬ 
zontal-deflection plates for each quarter-cycle is simi¬ 
lar to that just described for the vertical plates alone 
and is illustrated in Fig. 12-2B. Line OC is for the first 
quarter-cycle, line CO for the second quarter-cycle, 
line OD for the third quarter-cycle, and finally line DO 
for the last quarter-cycle. Actually, the line from C to 
O to D coincides with that from Z? to 0 to C. 

In Fig. 12-3, we have illustrated what the final pat¬ 
tern will be when both input signals are applied simul¬ 
taneously. Let us analyze this drawing in conjunction 
with those of Fig. 12-1 and see how this pattern is 
formed. Initially the spot remains in the center of the 
screen, indicated as point 0-0 in Fig. 12-3, and, after 
the passing of the first time interval, both the vertical 
and horizontal fields have a deflection of one unit. This 
positions the spot at J-J in Fig. 12-3. As time passes, 
the voltage of each wave increases, as they are in phase, 
and the resultant spot displacement is shown for each 
time interval with the corresponding numbers indi¬ 
cated as 3-3, 5-5, and 7-7, in Fig. 12-3. Both waves now 
have reached their peak amplitude on the rising half of 
the first alternation. Now they both decrease in ampli¬ 
tude at a constant rate and the spot positions pass 
through the same points as before, since the time inter¬ 
val is the same. 

In Fig. 12-3, these spots are indicated by numbers 
to correspond with those of Fig. 12-1, and are shown 
as P-P, 11*11,13*13, and 14*14, which is again zero. 
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The positioning of the spots in this quadrant is due to 
the relative polarity of the plates as a result of the volt¬ 
ages applied. 

In normal practice, the quadrant in the upper right- 
hand side of the drawing is referred to as quadrant I, 
and the others correspondingly become quadrants II, 
III, and IV in the counterclockwise direction from 
quadrant I. The horizontal axis to the right of the 
vertical line is considered positive and that to the left 
negative; also, the vertical axis above the horizontal 
line is positive and below it negative. Therefore, for 
the spot to fall in quadrant I, both instantaneous volt¬ 
ages must be positive. To fall in quadrant II, the 
voltage causing vertical displacement must be posi¬ 
tive and that causing horizontal displacement must be 
negative. For quadrant III, both voltages must be 
negative, and for quadrant IV, the horizontal-deflec¬ 
tion voltage must be positive and the vertical-deflection 
voltage negative. With this in mind, let us continue the 
analysis relative to the second half-cycle of the signal 
inputs. 

As a result of ^et)olarity of the respective vertical- 
and horizontal-deflection plates, the spot becomes posi¬ 
tioned in quadrant III during this latter half-cyde of 
applied signals. The change in amplitude during the 
first quarter of the negative half-cycle causes individ¬ 
ual displacements equal to amplitudes indicated by 
numbers 15,17,19, and 21 in the vertical direction, and 
amplitudes indicated as 15,17,19, and 21 in the hori¬ 
zontal direction (See Fig. 12-lC). The resultant spot 
positions are 15^15,17^17,19-19, and 21-21 in Fig. 


12-3. During the last half of the negative half-cycle, the 
vertical and horizontal amplitudes increase toward 
zero voltage, and they cause resultant displacement of 
the spot throuh positions 22-23, 25-25, 27-27, and 
28-28 in Fig. 12-3. As is evident, the result is a diago¬ 
nal line of spots. Since these two voltages are actually 
continuous, instead of a number of spots, the result is 
an image which is a straight line. 

A pattern of this type indicates certain definite con¬ 
ditions. First, the frequency of the two voltages ap¬ 
plied to the vertical and horizontal plates is identical, 
and second, they are exactly in phase with each other. 
In other words, the instantaneous values of the two 
voltages are exactly alike with respect to time. A pat¬ 
tern of this type is independent of frequency. That is 
to say, this would be the pattern for any frequency, 
provided that both voltages were of the same frequency 
and exactly in phase. (Two voltages, two currents, or 
a voltage and a current are said to be in phase if they 
pass through their maximum and zero points in the 
same direction at the same time.) 


(A) (B) 




(C) (0) 

Fig. 12-4.—^Vector diagrams illustrating how the straight- 
line image is formed; each drawing is for one quarter-cycle 
of signal input 

The formation of the straight-line image of Fig. 12-3 
can also be demonstrated by simple plane vectors. As 
before, we will consider the action of the two input 
signals on the spot at quarter-cyde intervals. Refer to 
Fig. 12-4. In part (A), vectors OA and OC represent 
the individual spot displacements the vertic^- and 
horizontal-deflection voltages, respectively, during the 
first quarterHyrde. Vector OB is the resdtant due to 
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the addition of vectors OA and OC, This latter vector 
indicates the direction of spot travel (note arrow) 
which is away from the origin. For the second quarter- 
cycle, the individual vertical and horizontal spot dis¬ 
placements return to their original starting position. 
This is shown by respective vectors AO and CO in 
part (B), the combined action of which produces re¬ 
sultant vector FO, Note the direction of travel of this 
resultant vector and that it is coincident with the 
resultant vector of part (A), but in an opposite direc¬ 
tion. 

Vertical vector OB and horizontal vector OD in Fig. 
12-4C indicate the individual spot positions for the 
third quarter-cycle (i.e., the beginning of the second 
half-cycle). Vector OG is the resultant of these latter 
two vectors and shows that the spot travels from the 
origin to point C, continuing in the same straight line 
established by the action on the spot during the pre¬ 
vious half-cycles. For the final quarter-cycle, the spot 
traces back on the same path as for the third quarter- 
cycle. This is illustrated in part (D), where vectors 
BO and DO are the individual vertical and horizontal 
displacements and vector HO is the resultant of the 
addition of vectors BO and DO. Note that the direc¬ 
tion of vector HO is headed toward the origin, point 
O, as compared to vector OG of part (C) which is 
directed away from the origin. 

For the purpose of comparison, oscillographic wave¬ 
forms duplicating the conditions of Figs. 12-1 and 12-3 
were photographed and the photos rearranged to con¬ 
form to the previous graphical illustrations. These 
photos are shown in Fig. 12-5 where (A) and (B) are 



Fig. 12-S.—Photographs show¬ 
ing the resultant straight-line 
image (C) due to the appli^- 
tion of in-phase sine-wave sig¬ 
nals to the deflection plates. 



the vertical- and horizontal-deflection voltages, respec¬ 
tively, and part (C) is the resultant pattern. 

The relationship between the axes (horizontal and 
vertical) and the resultant pattern, when the frequency 
and amplitudes of the two input signals are equal and 
in phase, can be photographically illustrated by a single 
picture. This photo is shown in Fig. 12-6A and is the 
result of a triple exposure. The photo was made in the 
following manner. 



Fig. 12-6.—The straight-line images shown in relation to its 
horizontal and vertical axes at (A) and the image without 
the axes at (B). 

With the sine waves applied to the vertical and hori¬ 
zontal input terminals of the oscilloscope, the gain of 
the vertical section is first reduced to zero; hence only 
the horizontal signal is effective and causes the hori¬ 
zontal or X-axis to appear on the screen, (The point 
where the horizontal gain control is left should be re¬ 
corded.) This axis is then photographed and the film 
kept in place. Next the horizontal gain is reduced to 
zero and the vertical gain is increased, so that only the 
vertical or K-axis appears on the screen. The vertical 
gain is increased to the point where the length of the 
vertical axis is made the same as that of the horizontal 
axis previously photographed. With this vertical axis 
established, the shutter of the camera is snapped once 
again, using the same film. 

Thus far we see that, on one film, we have a double 
exposure illustrating the horizontal and vertical axes, 
and the same film remains as is for another exposure. 
For this third exposure, for the resultant pattern, the 
vertical gain control remains where it is and the hori¬ 
zontal gain control is increased to its previous position. 
With both input signals effective, the resultant phase- 
difference pattern appears upon the screen and is then 
photographed as the third exposure. 

If the vector diagrams of Fig, 12-4 were superim¬ 
posed over each other, the resultant diagram would be 
the same as Fig. 12-6A, Measurements of this latter 
figure will readily confirm the geometrical construe- 
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tion of the vector diagrams. The pattern in part (B) 
of Fig. 12-6 is the resultant phase-difference diagram 
without the axes. This photo was taken on the same 
film negative as Fig. 12-6A, but at a different part of 
the negative so that it would not interfere with that in 
part (A). Therefore, the single film negative was 
actually exposed four times. 

In the remainder of this discussion on phase differ¬ 
ences, a number of such patterns as Fig. 12-6A, in¬ 
cluding the horizontal and vertical axes, will be shown 
in conjunction with a resultant phase pattern. It should 
be remembered that these photos are triple exposures, 
all taken in the same manner as that just described. 

From the analysis of Figs. 12-1 through 12-4 thus 
far, we find that when the two input signals are equal 
in frequency and amplitude, and when they are in phase 
with each other, the resultant image is a diagonal 
straight line, bisecting the angles of quadrants I and 
III. This bisection is obtained because the amplitudes 
of the two deflection voltages, and hence the deflection 
fields, are the same. Try to visualize the horizontal 
deflection reduced from that which is shown in the 
previous drawings, while the vertical amplitude re¬ 
mains constant. What would happen ? Since the ver¬ 
tical amplitude would remain the same while the hori¬ 
zontal displacement would be less, the straight-line 
image would tend to approach the vertical reference 



Fig. 12-7’.—When the in-phase horizontal-deflection vdtage 
is reduced, the resultant straight-line image with and without 
its axes appears in (A) and (B) respectively. 

line or K-axis. This is proven by actual oscillograms 
as shown in Fig. 12-7, where part (A) indicates the 
resultilnt pattern including the axis and part (B) the 
pattern without the axis. Note that the angle between 
the vertical axis and resultant image is much smaller 
than the angle between the image and horizontal axis. 
If the horizontal deflection is continodly decreased, 
the resultant pattern will gradually approach the ver¬ 
tical line until, when the horizontid deflection becomes 
zero, the image is a straight line idoi^ the vertical or 
F-axis. 



Fig. 12-8.—When the vertical-deflection voltage is reduced 
the patterns indicated here result 

If the reverse were true, that is, if the strength of the 
horizontal deflection were maintained constant and the 
vertical deflection were decreased, the straight-line 
image would tend to move toward the horizontal or 
X-axis, until, when the vertical deflection would be 
zero, the pattern would be a .straight line along the 
horizontal axis. Examine the patterns of Fig. 12-8. 
These oscillograms illustrate a case where the sine 
wave causing vertical deflection is less than that caus¬ 
ing horizontal deflection. That at (A) is the triple ex¬ 
posure, while that at (B) is the resultant pattern with¬ 
out the axes. 

In practice, variation of the horizontal or vertical 
amplitude or gain controls of the oscilloscope rotates 
the pattern around the zero point. The exact position 
of the single-line pattern as it appears in quadrants I 
and III is not of great importance, for it indicates a 
zero phase difference as long as the pattern is a single 
line and is the result of the presence of both deflection 
fields. The exact angle that the pattern makes with 
respect to either the horizontal or vertical axis is also 
an indication of the relative amplitudes of the two volt¬ 
ages applied to the plates. The fact that the image is a 
single-line pattern lying in quadrants I and III indi¬ 
cates the zero phase relation between the two voltages. 

AmplUlT CcmaldMcrtloiis 

What has been discussed thus far relative to the 
in-phase relationship between the two input signals for 
producing the strai^t-line image of Fig. 12-3 only 
holds if the signals are in phase at the defection plates 
of the cathode-ray tube. It may be poi^ible, however, 
to obtain this strai|^t-line pattern under different con¬ 
ditions of signal input to the amplifiers of the oscillo¬ 
scope. If the input signals to the amplifiers are in phase 
wifli eadi other and equal in frequency and amplitude, 
and if flhey have the same amount of vertical and hori¬ 
zontal amplificaticm, as well as the same type of deflec¬ 
tion output circuits, then the pattern of Fig. 12^3 will 
result This is so be»use both ii^ signals go through 
the same number of amplifying stages and, therefore, 
are subject to the same pham changes. 
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On the other hand, if the input signals to the two 
amplifiers are in phase with each other, but if there are 
an odd number of amplifying stages in the vertical am¬ 
plifier and an even number in the horizontal amplifier, 
or vice versa, the vertical- and horizontal-deflection 
voltages at the plates of the cathode-ray tube will no 
longer be in phase with each other. In this particular 
instance, the signals at the deflection plates will be 
180® out of phase with each other. If the input signals 
to the amplifiers, for this case of an odd-even number 
of vertical and horizontal amplifiers, were 180® out of 
phase, then the resultant signals at the plates of the 
cathode-ray tube would be in phase 
The reason that the number of amplifying stages 
plays such an important role is that each stage in¬ 
herently changes the phase between the input and out¬ 
put signals by 180®. In oscilloscopes, the amplifying 
stages are normally resistance-capacitance coupled, 
and introduce negligible phase shift. 


The relative number of amplifying stages in each 
section is very important in the analysis of phase and 
frequency measurements. This should be remembered, 
especially for the remainder of this chapter. Whatever 
drawings are to follow, the final analysis of the pattern 
on the screen is to be based upon the action of the ver¬ 
tical- and horizontal-deflection voltages at the deflec¬ 
tion plates of the cathode-ray tube. 

Two Sina Wcnros 180^ Out of Phase 

Let us now consider the opposite situation where the 
signals at deflection plates of the cathode-ray tube are 
180® out of phase with each other. For the case we are 
about to illustrate, we will change the starting time of 
the signal at the horizontal-deflection plates by 180® 
from what it was for the in-phase case of Fig. 12-1. The 
graphical illustration appears in Fig. 12-9. Part (A) 
is the signal on the vertical plates, part (B) that on the 
horizontal plates, and part (C) the spot displacement 



VOLTAGE 


Fig. 12-9;-"-Graphical analysis of 
how two 180* out-of-phaae sine waves 
cause individual deflection of the spot 



HORIZONTAL DEFLECTION 
VOLTAGE 
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Fig. 12-10.—The simultaneous application of both deflec¬ 
tion voltages of the latter figure produces the straight line as 
indicated. 


for the individual sine waves when each is considered 
acting alone. The amplitude and frequency of these 
sine waves are equal, similar to the previous case. Both 
voltages are divided into the same equal time variations 
as before. 

Both voltage start at zero, but increase in amplitude 
in opposite directions. With the individual spot posi¬ 
tions as shown in Fig. 12-9C, the resultant pattern is 
as shown in Fig. 12-10. Note that the pattern now 
occupies space in quadrants II and IV. The geometri¬ 
cal construction of the pattern is along the same lines 
as discussed before. A similar pattern would be ob¬ 



tained if the horizontal voltage had been left intact as 
in Fig. 12-lB and the vertical wave of part (A) had 
been changed through 180®. A phase difference of ex¬ 
actly 180® is indicated only if the pattern is a single 
line, bisecting quadrants II and IV as shown. Addi¬ 
tional details concerning the phase relation indicated 
by such patterns will be found later in the chapter. 

The waveforms of F^igs. 12-9 and 12-10 have been 
duplicated on an oscilloscope and the resulting traces 
photographed. These photos have been arranged to 
conform to Figs. 12-9 and J2-10, and are illustrated in 
Fig. 12-11. Parts (A) and (B) are the sine-wave ver¬ 
tical- and horizontal-deflection voltages, respectively, 
and part (C) is the resultant straight-line image. 



Fig. 12-12.—The straight-line image resulting from two 
sine waves 180* out of phase but of equal amplitude is shown 
at (A) with its axes and at (B) without its axes. 



Fig. 12-13.—Similar to Fig. 12-12 except that the horizontal- 
deflection voltage is reduced. 



Fig. ‘12-13.--Similar to Fig. 12-12 except that the horizontal- 
deflection voltage is reduced. 


Let us examine some oscillograms illustrating the 
180® phase patterns for different amplitude relation* 
ships between the vertical and horizontal input signals. 
Figs. 12-12,12-13, and 12-14, part (A) illustrate the 
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pattern with both axes shown, while part (B) is the 
same resultant pattern without the axes* For Fig. 
12-12, the amplitudes of both input signals are equal, 
which is evident from the diagonal line bisecting the 
angle formed by quadrants II and IV. 

For Fig. 12-13, the amplitude of the horizontal input 
is less than that of the vertical input. This is immedi¬ 
ately evident by comparing the lengths of the axes. Also 
note that the angle between the resultant pattern and 
the vertical or F-axis, is smaller than that formed be¬ 
tween the pattern and the horizontal or X-axis. The 
pattern that results when the vertical input signal is 
less than the horizontal appears in Fig. 12-14. Compare 
the lengths of the axes and the angles between the 
image and axes in this figure with those of Fig. 12-13. 

The phase relation between two voltages applied to 
the vertical and horizontal plates, respectively, is not 
limited to 0® or 180®. Any phase difference between 0® 
and 180® can be recognized upon the screen by char¬ 
acteristic patterns. In connection with phase difference, 
while it is true that the complete cycle of angular rota¬ 
tion is 360®, certain phase-angle representations ap¬ 
pear alike, when viewed upon the cathode-ray-tube 


screen. Phase-difference patterns representative of 
angles between 0® and 90® find their duplicates in pat¬ 
terns which vary in phase from 270® to 360®. Patterns 
which vary in phase from 90® to 180° find their dupli¬ 
cates in patterns which vary in phase from 180® to 
270®. In other words, a pattern which indicates a 45® 
phase difference may also be 315® ; a 30° phase differ¬ 
ence may also be 330®; a SH)® phase difference may also 
be 270® ; and a phase difference of 135® may also be a 
225® phase difference. For ordinary purposes, how¬ 
ever, in connection with radio receiver, audio ampli¬ 
fier, and “ham’’ transmitter adjustments, phase-differ¬ 
ence observations between 0® and 180® are entirely 
sufficient. 

Two Sine Waves 90 ^ Out of Phase 

Let us examine the case where the two sine-wave 
signals are still equal in frequency and amplitude, but 
the phase relation between them is changed to 90®. 
Under this condition, a completely different type of 
pattern will result, namely, a circle. In the example to 
be illustrated, the sine wave causing vertical deflection 


(A) 

VERTICAL DEFLECTION 
, VOLTAGE 



9 


Fig. 12-15.—Graphical construction showing 
the resultant circular pattern when the vertical- 
and horizontal-deflection voltages, (A) and 
(B), are of the same frequency, equal in am¬ 
plitude, but 90* out of phase. 
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is left, as it was previously, while that causing horizon¬ 
tal deflection is shifted in phase, so that both signals 
will be 90® (or 270®) out of phase. 

The graphical construction of this 90® phase-differ¬ 
ence pattern appears in Fig. 12-15. Parts (A) and (B) 
are the respective vertical- and horizontal-deflection 
voltages and part (C) is the resultant image, which is 
seen to be a circle. Note the phase difference between 
the sine waves at (A) and (B). The sine wave at (B) 
has its time axis going in the opposite direction than 
that normally shown, but for the case under illustration, 
this does not matter because this single cycle of signal 
is symmetrical about its 180® line. 

You will note that the time reference line for the sine 
waves has been designated in degrees, with the actual 
divisions being at uniform time intervals of 30® each. 
This should make it easier to comprehend the resultant 
movement of the spot through a circle. At each 30® 
line of parts (A) and (B), perpendicular lines (shown 
dashed) are drawn until they touch the sine wave, as 
shown. Since there are 360® in one cycle and the cycle 
is divided into 30® intervals, there will be 12 dividing 
lines. These lines are thus numbered consecutively 
from 1 to 12 in the direction of travel. Those numl^ered 
from 1 to 12 for the wave at (B j have primes next to 
them to distinguish them from those of part (A), al¬ 
though similar numbers of each indicate that the same 
time lapse has occurred for each signal. 

From these points of contact on each sine wave, 
other perpendicular lines are drawn until they inter¬ 
sect each other as indicated in the drawing. Those in¬ 
tersecting lines of the same number actually indicate 
the different spot positions due to the action of both 
deflection fields. With both waves starting out at their 
0® time, we find that the spot traces out points 0~0* to 
12-12' in consecutive order (in a clockwise direction). 
Points 0-0' and 12-12* are coincident. 

The patterns involved in the geometrical construc¬ 
tion of Fig. 12-15 have been duplicated on the oscillo¬ 
scope. These oscillograms are shown in Fig. 12-16 in 
a similar arrangement to the line drawings of Fig. 
12-15. Note how the peak-to-peak amplitudes of the 
sine waves at (A) and (B) are equal to each other and 
also to the diameter of the circle at part (C). 

A circular pattern, therefore, denotes a case where 
the two input signals are equal in frequency and in 
amplitude, but have a phase difference of 90®. When 
the amplitudes of the two 90® out-of-phase input sig¬ 
nals are not equal, however, the resultant pattern is an 
ellipse. Ellipsoidal patterns also result when the input 
signals are equal in frequency, but have a phase differ¬ 
ence other than 0® or 180®. How, then, can we dis¬ 



tinguish between an ellipse indicating a 90® phase 
difference and an ellipse of some other phase rela¬ 
tionship ? The answer lies in the way the ellipse orients 
itself with respect to the axes. 

Graphically speaking, the circular pattern is sym- 
metncal about both the vertical or Y-axis, and the 
horizontal or X-axis. By this we mean that, if you 
could imagine folding the circle about its K- or X-axis, 
the two halves of the pattern will coincide in each case. 
If only the amplitude relationship between two 90® 
out-of-phase input signals is changed, the ellipse that 
is formed will also be symmetrical about both axes. If 
the phase difference is other than 90® (or 270®), no 
matter what the amplitude relationship, the resulting 
ellipse will not be symmetrical about both axes. 

If you will examine Fig. 12-15 once again, you will 
note that the spot travels in a clockwise direction to 
complete the circle. This is so because input signal 
(A) leads signal (B) by 90®, or (B) lags (A) by 90®. 
If either signal (A) or (B) had its relative phase posi¬ 
tion changed by 180®, both signals would represent a 
phase difference of 90®, but (B) would now lead (A) 
by 90®. A circular pattern would still result, but the 
spot would travel in a counterclockwise direction in 
tracing out the circle. We will say more about the di¬ 
rection of travel of the spot later on in this chapter. 

The oscillographic waveforms of the following Figs, 
12-17, 12-18, and 12-19 illustrate the resultant pat¬ 
terns of two 90® out-of-phase signals under di&rent 
amplitude conditions. Of course, the frequency of each 
input signal is the same. As before, in each of the three 
figures, part (A) indicates the pattern with the axes. 
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Fig. 12-17.—The circular pattern for the condition of Fig. 
12-16 is shown with both axes at (A); at (B) it appears 
without the axes. 



Fig. 12-18.—Where the horizontal-deflection voltage is de¬ 
creased, the circle becomes an ellipse as indicated. 



Fig. 12-19..—Where the signal voltage causing vertical de¬ 
flection is decreased, the circle once again becomes an ellipse 
but in a different position, as indicated. 


shown and part (B) without the axes. The circular 
patterns of Fig. 12-17 are for the case where the input 
signals are equal in amplitude. Note that both the X- 
and F-axes of part (A) are equal. The patterns of Fig. 
12-18 result when the amplitude of the horizontal- 
deflection voltage is less than that of the vertical- 
deflection voltage. Note that the length of the X-axis 
is smaller than that of the K-axis. When the amplitude 
of the vertical-deflection signal is less than that of the 
horizontal-deflection signal, the pattern of Fig. 12-19 
results. In this latter photo, the X-axis is larger than 
the F-axis. Further examination of these last three 
figures readily indicates that the resultant patterns, the 
circle of Fig. 12-17, and the ellipses of Figs. 12-18 and 
12-19, are symmetrical about both the horizontal and 
vertical axes. 


Other Phase Patterns 

Thus far we have seen what the resultant pattern is 
when the input signals, which are equal in frequency, 
have a phase difference of either 0°, 90^, 180°, 270°, 
or 360°. If the phase relationship between these two 
input signals is other than these values, the resulting 
pattern will be an ellipse in all instances. An elliptical 
pattern results regardless of the amplitude relation¬ 
ship between the two input signals. When the two sig¬ 
nals have a phase difference anywhere between 0° and 
90°, or between 270° and 360°, the major axis of the 
ellipse^ will lie in quadrants I and III. If the phase 
difference is between 90° and 180° or between 180° 
and 270°, the major axis of the resulting ellipse will 
lie in quadrants II and IV. 

Let us assume two input signals, one on the vertical 
plates and the other on the horizontal plates, such that 
they are equal in frequency and amplitude, and are in 
phase. What would happen to the resultant pattern if 
we were to keep the horizontal input signal as is, and 
just vary the phase of the vertical input signal from 
0° to 360° ? The pattern would vary from a straight 
line, bisecting quadrants I and III and would rotate 
in a counterclockwise direction going through ellipses 
of various degrees of eccentricity, circles, and straight 
lines, until it comes back to its original position. 

The graphical analysis of Fig. 12-20 illustrates the 
above conditions. As in the previous diagrams, part 
(A) represents the vertical-deflection voltages, (B) 
thehorizontal-deflection voltage, and (C) the resultant 
images. In this drawing, the horizontal voltage is kept 
constant and the vertical voltage has its pliase varied 
in steps of 30° starting from the in-phase or zero- 
phase-difference position at Al, Sine waves at A2, A3, 
A4, A5, A6, and A7 arc shown leading sine wave (B) 
respectively by 30°, 60°, 90°, 120°, 150°, and 180°. 
From this graphical analysis, we can readily see the 
variation of the resultant pattern from Cl to C7. Note 
that, as the pattern rotates from the ellipse at C2 to 
that at C3, the ratio between the lengths of the major 
and minor axes of the ellipse decreases until, at pat¬ 
tern C4, the ratio becomes equal to unity as the pattern 
becomes a circle. The formation of the patterns is self- 
explanatory, since they are constructed along similar 
lines to the previous drawings. 

^In an ellipse, the major axis is the longer axis and extends 
from one extremity to the other and bisects the ellipse longi¬ 
tudinally. The minor axis, which is the smaller one, is perpen¬ 
dicular to and bisects the major axis. The major and minor 
axes of an ellipse are always mutually perpendicular. 
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Fig. 12-20.—Where the vertical (A) and horizontal (B) 
input signals are equal iif frequency and amplitude, the pat¬ 
terns that result in (C; for various phase conditions between 
0® and 3^® arc indicated by Cl to CT. 


Next to each resultant image in part (C), you will 
see degree markings indicating the phase difference 
that such patterns represent. For instance, a pattern 
the shape of C2 indicates either a 30° or 330° phase 
difference. If you examine the resultant patterns of 
C2 through C6, you will note again that, in tracing each 
image, the spot travels in a clockwise direction. This 
occurs liecause the signals at A2 through A6 lead the 
signal at B by angles less than 180°. If the vertical- 
deflection voltage were advanced from its position at 
A7 which represents a 180° phase difference, in steps 
of 30°, going through 210°, 240°, 270°, 300°, and 
330°, the same patterns would be traced out once 
again. The resulting image at 210° phase difference 
will be the same as that for 150°, and so on, as indi¬ 
cated in the draw’ing; however, for those elliptical and 
circular patterns representing the 210°, 240°, 270°, 
300°, and 330° phase differences, the spot traces out 
the image in a counterclockwise direction. This should 
be understood, although it is not indicated on the draw¬ 
ing of Fig. 12-20. 

In the above analysis, we can say that the waves at 
part (A) lead the wave at (B) by angles of 0° through 
360°. For those cases where the spot travels in a 
clockwise direction, which is from 0° to 180°, it is said 
that wave (A) leads wave (B) by a certain phase 
difference. In discussing phase differences relative to 
lead and lag, it is common procedure to discuss differ¬ 
ences in terms less than 180°. Consequently for the 
situation of Fig. 12-20, where the waves at (A) are 
advanced beyond the 180° phase-difference point, that 
is, where the patterns are traced out in a counterclock¬ 
wise direction, we say that wave (B) leads wave (A) 
by 30°, 60°, 90°, 120°, and 150°, instead of saying 
wave (A) leads wave (B) by 210°, 240°, 270°, 300°, 
and 330°, respectively. 

In Fig. 12-21, line drawings of phase diagrams (in¬ 
put signals equal in frequency and amplitude) are 
drawn at intervals of 22.5° in order to show how the 
patterns vary at smaller phase differenoes. The degree 
values underneath each pattern readily indicate the 
possible phase differences represented by such patterns. 


/^^ooo^w 


90* lia.S* 135* ISO* 

292.5* 270* 247 5* 229* 202.9* 


0* 22.9* 49' 

960* 337.9* 319" 


Fig. 12-21 .—Different resultant patterns 
when the phase difference between the two 
input signals varies in steps of 22.5*. 
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Oscillograms ol Ellipttcal Patterns 

Now that we have graphically analyzed how the re¬ 
sultant elliptical pattern is obtained when the phase 
difference is other than 0°, 90°, 180°, or 270°, let us 
study a number of oscillographic waveforms of such 
elliptical patterns. In the following elliptical photos, 
Figs. 12-22 through 12-27, the phavSe difference is in 
steps of 45°. In part (A) of each drawing, the resultant 
pattern is indicated in conjunction with the vertical 
and horizontal axes, and for part (B), the resultant 
image appears without the axes. The axes serve as an 
ideal means of telling the amplitude relationship of the 
two input signals. 

The elliptical patterns of Fig. 12-22 indicate a phase 
difference of about 45° (or 315°). Note that the X- 



Fig. 12-22.—When the two input signals are equal in fre¬ 
quency and amplitude and have a 45® or 315® phase differ¬ 
ence, the elliptical patterns shown here result. 



Fig. 12-23.—The same phase difference as in Fig. 12-22 but 
the axes of part (A) indicate that the horizontal input signal 
is decreased in amplitude. 



Fig. 12-24,—‘When the vertical-deflection voltap^e is de¬ 
creased the ellipse of 45^ or 315® phase difference will take on 
the position indicated here« 


and F-axes are equal to each other which indicates that 
the horizontal and vertical signal inputs have the same 
amplitude. The elliptical pattern for this particular 
phase difference has its major axis bisecting quadrants 
I and III and its minor axis bisecting quadrants II and 
IV. 

If the amplitudes are no longer equal, a differently 
shaped ellipse will result, even though the phase differ¬ 
ence remains the same. The ellipses of Fig. 12-23 also 
represent a phase difference of 45° (or 315°), but the 
amplitude of the horizontal input voltage is now re¬ 
duced from what it was in Fig. 12-22. The X- and 
I'-axes of Fig. 12-23A readily indicate the amplitude 
relationship. This elliptical pattern tells us that with 
the phase remaining equal and the horizontal-deflec¬ 
tion voltage decreased, the major axis of the ellipse is 



Fig. 12-25.—At a phase difference of 135® or 225® the two 
input signals, which are equal in frequency and amplitude, 
produce the resultant ellipse as indicated. 



Fig. 12-26.—When only the horizontal-deflection voltage of 
Fig. 12-25 is reduced, the patterns shown here results. 



Fig. 12-27.—When the vertical-deflection voltage of Fig. 
12-25 is decreased, the patterns shown here result. 
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rotated toward the F-axis or vertical reference line of 
the co-ordinate system, but still remains in quadrants 
I and III. 

If the vertical-deflection voltage were reduced in¬ 
stead of the horizontal voltage, the phase difference still 
remaining the same, the resulting elliptical pattern 
would have its major axis rotated toward the horizon¬ 
tal reference line on the X-axis. This is indicated in 
Fig. 12-24. 

Let us now make the amplitudes of the two input 
signals equal again, but increase their phase difference 
by about 90® from the formc;r case, which makes the 
phase relation about 135® (or 225®). When this is 
done, the resulting elliptical pattern will be as shown 
in Fig. 12-25. For this photo the major axis of the 
ellipse bisects quadrants II and IV while the minor 
axis bisects quadrants I and III. This is just the oppo¬ 
site of Fig. 12-22. When the horizontal-deflection volt¬ 
age of Fig. 12-25 is reduced, the major axis of the re¬ 
sulting ellipse w’ill rotate toward the K-axis, as indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 12-26. This is a similar situation to that 
of Fig, 12-24, but the major axis of the ellipse of Fig. 
12-26 is rotated in a clockwise direction toward the 
I’-axis, whereas for Fig. 12-24, it is rotated in a coun¬ 
terclockwise direction. 

When the vertical-deflection voltage is reduced in¬ 
stead of the horizontal voltage, the resultant ellipse 
takes on the shape illustrated by the photo of Fig. 
12-27. The pliase difference is still 135® (or 225®), 
The major axis of the ellipse is oriented toward the 
X-axis and is rotated in the counterclockwise direction 
in reaching the position. 

Colculoting the Phene Difference from the Pattern 

We have already shown that, according to the orien¬ 
tation and shape of 1:1 ratio patterns, a fair idea of the 
phase difference can be obtained. There is a method, 
however, requiring a simple measurement on the pat¬ 
tern, that will enable us to calculate fairly well what 
the phase difference is. This method is indicated in 
Fig. 12-28 for an ellipse that portrays a phase differ¬ 
ence of 45® (or 3^5^). 

From this figure, you will note that two distances 
along the + K-axis are marked off. Distance A repre¬ 
sents that part of the curve where the ellipse intercepts 
the K-axis. By drawing a line parallel to the X-axis 
and tangent to the top of the ellipse, the distance B is 
determined by the F-distance at the place where this 
parallel line crosses the F-axis. No matter what the 
plates and tHe equations in x represent the input to the 
tance B can never be less than A, 



Fig. 12-28.—Method 
of calculating the phase 
difference from the 
pattern. 


The phase difference from such patterns is calcu¬ 
lated by the following formula 

sintf = ^ (12-1) 

where B is the angle representing the phase difference 
and A and B are as indicated in Fig. 12-28. From this 
figure, we find that the ratio of A/B is approximately 
equal to 0 7, and the angle whose sine is equal to this 
value is found to be about 45®. 

Although Fig. 12-28 shows the dimensions taken 
from the -fl^-axis, the same measurement of A and B 
would result if they were taken from the — F-axis. For 
the case under discussion, the amplitudes of the two 
input signals are equal, so that the distances from the 
origin point O to each ±X and ±F intercept are equal. 
In like manner any tangent line will produce the same 
distance along any axis to which it is measured. There¬ 
fore, similar measurements made along either the posi¬ 
tive or negative X-axis can also be used to determine 
the phase difference. 

If the amplitudes of the two input signals are not 
equal, either the F- or X-axis can still be used as the 
measuring reference. This is so because the ratio of 
A/B will always remain the same for a particular phase 
difference, regardless of the amplitude relationship of 
the input signals. For any one particular setting of 
amplitudes, the positive and negative F-axes have the 
same A and also the same B measurement; this also 
holds true for measurements along the X-axis, as indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 12-29. 

The ellipse in each part of this drawing is exactly the 
same, each indicating a phase difference of 45® or 
315®, and the amplitude of the horizontal-^defiection 
voltage is less than that of the vertical-deflection volt¬ 
age. Part (A) indicates measurements along the F- 
axis, whereas part (S) indicates measurements along 
the X-axis. For part (A), measurement At o^tials A2 
and B1 equals BZ; therefore, Al/81 =» A2/B2. For 
part (B), measurement A3 equals A4 and B3 equals 
B4; hence A3/B3 « A4/B4, Even though A1 and A2 
are not equal to A3 and A4j and B1 and BZ inot 
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^*ig. 12-29.—Similar method of calculating the phase differ¬ 
ence from the pattern when the input signals are not equal in 
amplitude. 

equal to B3 and B4, the ratios of Al/Bl, A2/B2, 
A3/B3, and A4/B4 will all be the same. Consequently, 
we see that either the positive or negative half of the 
X- or K-axis can be used to determine the phase dif¬ 
ference, irrespective of the amplitude relationships of 
the two input signals. 

For the pattern of Fig. 12-28 to represent a 45° 
phase difference, the spot has to trace out the ellipse 
in a clockwise direction. If the spot travels in the coun¬ 
terclockwise direction, the phase difference will be 
315°. The direction of spot travel and the orientation 
of the major axis of the ellipse are two factors that 
should be known if the exact phase difference is to be 
calculated. Since we already know from the relative 
location of the patterns in the quadrants what the 
phase-difference limits may be, it is, therefore, a simple 
matter to calculate the phase difference from any ellip¬ 
tical pattern. 

In Fig, 12-30 are shown seven different patterns, 
similar to Fig. 12-28, indicating phase differences from 
0° to 300°, in steps of 30° each. From 0° to 180°, the 
spot traces each pattern in a clockwise direction, 


whereas for 180° to 360° each respective pattern is 
traced in a counterclockwise direction. In the above 
patterns, the phase angles are always expressed as 
angles of lead of the vertical-deflection voltage with 
respect to the horizontal-deflection voltage; i.e., a 
phase angle of 300° means that the vertical signal is 
leading the horizontal by 300°, and the pattern will be 
traced in a counterclockwise direction. Although the 
figure shows that, for each case, the phase difference is 
obtained from measurements along the positive I'-axis, 
any other axis could Ije used and the same phase angle 
would result For the sake of illustration, the ampli¬ 
tudes of the two input signals for all the patterns of 
Fig. 12-30 were assumed to be equal. 

You will note that the ratio of A/B for parts (A) 
and (G) of Fig. 12-30 is equal to zero. The angle 
whose sine is equal to zero is either 0° or 180°. How¬ 
ever, we have previously indicated that when the slope 
of the straight line is positive (i.e., the line lies in 
quadrants I and III) the phase difference is 0° ; there¬ 
fore, the phase differences for Figs. 12-30 (A) and 
(G) are as indicated. You will also note that the A/B 
ratio for parts (H) and (F) arc both equal to 0.5. Since 
many sine tables only list angles up to 90°, from these 
tables, the angle whose sine is equal to 0.5 is indicated 
as 30°. Actually, the angle whose sine is equal to 0.5 
can be either 30° or 150°. From our previous knowl¬ 
edge of the phase-difference limits with regard to the 
orientation of the ellipse, the phase differences would 
be as indicated in the drawing. A similar analysis holds 
true for the patterns of parts (C) and (E) o^Fig. 
12-30. 

If the spot traces out the pattern in the counter¬ 
clockwise direction, the calculation of the phase angle 
is a little different. Based on this assumption and on 
the knowledge of the orientation of the pattern, as 
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Fig. 12-30.—Numerous phase-differ¬ 
ence patterns and how they are calcu¬ 
lated from measurements. 
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shown in Fig. 12-30, the pliase difference is expressed 
as follows 

= 360®-sin-1 ^ (12-2) 

where the expression sin~^ means ‘‘the angle whose 
sine is/’ In other words, we are subtracting the answer 
of equation (12-1) (sin $ = A/B, which can also be 
expressed as = sin”"^ A/B) from 360°. The validity 
of equation (12-2) can easily be checked from the A/B 
measurements of Fig. 12-30 by substituting them in 
the formula. For phase calculations from such pat¬ 
terns, it is best to have the image sharply focused (i.e., 
thin lines) and to use a finely divided co-ordinate scale 
for measurements. 

The direction of travel of the spot can be rapidly 
checked by changing the phase relationship of the two 
input signals and noting the direction in which the pat¬ 
tern changes. The direction of the additional phase 
change must, of course, be known. If the pattern origi¬ 
nally takes on the shape as illustrated in Fig. 12-30C, 
we do not know whether it represents a 60° or 300° 








Courtesy Rev, Set, Inetr. 

Fig. 12-31.—Different types of patterns that result when the 
horizontal-deflection voltage is a sine wave and the vertical- 
deflection voltage a complex wave containing only a second 
harmonic and whose fundamental frequency is equal to the 
horizontal signal. 


phase difference, unless we also know the direction of 
spot travel. If we change the phase relationship in a 
known direction, say by adding an additional 30° 
change, a circle will result if the original phase differ¬ 
ence is 60° (30° + 60° = 90°) or an ellipse smaller 
in area will be produced if the original phase differ¬ 
ence is 300°, since now the resultant angle is 30° + 
300° = 330°. In other words^ we are actually observing 
whether the minor axis increases or decreases. In our 
problem, if it increases, the spot is traveling clockwise 
and the phase difference is 60°, and if it decreases, the 
spot is traveling counterclockwise and the phase differ¬ 
ence is 330°. 

Other 1:1 Patterns 

What has been discussed thus far relative to phase 
measurements, with the input voltages equal in fre¬ 
quency, was only based upon sine-wave signals. When 
either one or both of the input signals are not pure sine 
waves, the resulting patterns differ from straight lines, 
circles, or true ellipses. Let us first study a series of 
patterns where the input signal to the horizontal- 
deflection plates is a sine wave, but where the input to 
the vertical-deflection plates is a complex wave con¬ 
taining harmonics. 

In Fig. 12-31® appear four different patterns that 
result when the input signal to the K- or vertical- 
deflection plates also contains a second harmonic in 
addition to the fundamental. The makeup of the input 
signals is indicated underneath each curve. The equa¬ 
tions in y are for the input to the vertical-deflection 
plates and the equations in x represent the input to the 
horizontal-deflection plates. From these equations, the 
general phase relationship between the x input signal 
and the components of the y input signal can readily 
be seen. The dashed lines indicate what the shape of the 
patterns would be for sine-wave input signals which 
are equal in frequency and amplitude. 

For the pattern in part (A) of Fig. 12-31, both the 
fundamental and second harmonia of the vertical- 
deflection voltage are in phase with the horizontal- 
deflection voltage. The percentage of the second- 
harmonic amplitude compared to that of the funda¬ 
mental amplitude of the y input signal, which is A^/A, 
X 100 can be calculated readily from the figure by 
measurement of Ay and m, the maximum opening of 
the pattern. We obtain then 

®Wood, L. A., ^‘Phasc measurements with the cathode-ray 
oscillctf raph,” Rev, Set, Instr,, vd. 2, pp, 644-648, October, 
1931; Figs. 12-31 and 12-32, and assocutra equations were re¬ 
printed from this artide* ^ 
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(12-3) 


Percentage of second liarmonic = 

XlOO (12-3) 

4 COS y ^ ^ 

where the symbols are as indicated in Fig. 12-31 A. As 
is seen from the figure, Ay is obtained by measuring the 
vertical height of the pattern, while mi and are the 
maximum widths of the upper and lower lobes, respec¬ 
tively. When both signals are in phase, including the 
harmonic of the y signal, nii will be equal to mg. 

For the pattern at part (B) of Fig. 12-31, both the 
fundamental and second harmonic of the y input signal 
are in phase with each other, but each is out of phase 
with the X input signal by the angle For the pattern 
of part (C), only the second harmonic of the y-input 
signal is in phase with the .r-input signal, whereas the 
fundamental of the y-input signal is out of phase with 
the X signal by the angle fi. In part (D) the pattern 
results when the fundamental of the y-input signal is in 
phase, but where its second-harmonic component is out 
of phase by the angle /3, with the .r*-input signal. 

The four patterns of Fig. 12-32 result when the in¬ 
put signal to the vertical-deflection plates contains only 
a fundamental plus a third harmonic. The phase be¬ 
tween the fundamental and third harmonic of the y or 
vertical input signal and the x or horizontal input sig¬ 
nal for parts (A) to (D) of Fig. 12-32 is the same as 
that for the respective patterns of Fig. 12-31. This can 
easily be verified by examination of the x and y equa¬ 
tions for each pattern. 



.4x5111(1)/ x»AsSmtal 

y»A xsin(i)/+i4 xjsin.W y * A ysin(ti4—fi) 




(C) (D) 

:r«.4xsin(d/ jr«>4x5in(i)/ 

A ysin A x^siniu)/ y « A xsinorf-f* A j,»sin3 (ul —/S) 

Ctfuricsy Rev. Set Instr. 

Fig. 12-32.—Similar to Fig. 12-31 except that only a third 
harmonic i$ contained in the complex vertical-deflection signal. 



Fig, 12--33.-—In each group A represents the resultant image, B the vertical-deflection voltage, and C the horizontal-deflection 
voltage. The amplitude and aho the frequency of the .0 and C signals are the same in each grouping. 
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Fig. 12-34.—Various patterns resulting from 1:1 frequency 
ratios where either one or both of the input signals are dis¬ 
torted. 


A general idea of the effect of waveshape and phase 
relation upon the pattern developed is indicated by the 
various drawings of Fig. 12-33. In each of these, A is 
the resultant image, B the vertical-deflection voltage, 
and C the horizontal-deflection voltage. The frequency, 
as well as the amplitude, of each B and C input signal 
is the same. From these patterns, one can gather an 
idea of the resultant patterns, under the conditions 
cited, when the input signals have waveshapes which 
lie between limits represented by sine waves at one 
extreme and rectilinear waveforms at the other limit. 
Each resultant pattern can easily be constructed by a 
graphical analysis similar to that used for Fig. 12-20. 

The patterns of Fig. 12-34 represent conditions 
where either one or both of the input signals to the de¬ 
flection plates are distorted, but where the frequencies 
of the input signals arc equal. Although these 1:1 fre¬ 
quency-ratio patterns are all shown with some degree 




Fig. 12-35.—When the hori¬ 
zontal-deflection voltage is a 
square wave and the vertical- 
deflection voltage a sine wave, 
and when their frequencies are 
equal, patterns (A^ (B), and 
(C) result under different phase 
conditions. 


of opening, other 1:1 patterns may take the form of a 
single crooked line to various distorted elliptical 
shapes. For the patterns at (A), (B), and (C) of Fig. 
12-34, the input to the horizontal plates is a sine wave, 
while that to the vertical plates is a distorted wave. For 
(A), the frequency of both input signals is 1,000 cps 
while for (B) and (C) both frequencies are 1,500 cps. 
The patterns at (D), (E),and (F) were taken where 
both input signals were distorted. 

The three 1:1 ratio patterns of Fig. 12-35 are pro¬ 
duced when the input signal to the horizontal-deflec¬ 
tion plates is a (1,500 cps) square wave and the input 
to the vertical-deflection plates is a (1,500 cps) sine 
wave. The pattern at (A) indicates a 0® phase differ¬ 
ence, that at (B) is said to represent a 90® or 270® 
phase difference, and the pattern at (C) is a 180® phase 
difference. A square pattern effect is obtained for a 90® 
or 270® phase difference, as seen in part (B), when the 
amplitudes of both input signals are equal. 

Detemiining the Motion oi the Spot 

In previous sections, we have seen how important 
it is to know in which direction the spot is traveling in 
order to determine what phase difference is repre¬ 
sented by the pattern in question. In this section, we 
will study a very simple method that will show us the 
direction of motion of the spot at all times. This method 
involves the use of a special waveform applied to the 
grid of the cathode-ray tube, which will modulate the 
intensity of the electron beam. A number of different 
circuits^ have been developed by the authors in the 
laboratory of the publisher and each has been found to 
produce satisfying results. In this section, we will study 
this special waveform from the ideal viewpoint and 
then show oscillograms indicating the direction of spot 
travel as produced by one of these circuits. 

If any signal is fed to the grid circuit of a cathode- 
ray tube, it will vary the bias already present on the 
grid and hence modulate the intensity of the electron 
beam. A form of intensity modulation was already 
treated in Chapter 10 under the discussion of blanking. 
If we were to inject a square wave into the grid of a 
cathode-ray tube, it would cause the intensity of the 
electron beam to increase on the positive half-cycles 
and decrease on the negative half-cycles. If the ampli¬ 
tude of the square wave is strong enough, it may, dur¬ 
ing its negative half-cycles, drive the grid of the cath¬ 
ode-ray tube beyond its cutoff region, and thus cause 
blanking during these periods. The square wave shown 


^AU drcttitft and procesaes rdative to the use of sudi a saran 
tem have patent api^tiooi pending, , 
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in Fig. 12-36A has its negative lialf-cycles greater than' 
the cutoff bias of the cathode-ray tube and thus will 
cause blanking of the electron beam during these 
periods. 



(A) 


/ 

I 

\ 


\ 

f 

/ 


IB) 

Fig. 12-36.—When the square wave at (A) is fed to the 
grid of a cathode-ray tube which has a circular trace on the 
screen it will intensity-modulate the trace, as indicated 
at(B). 


Assume two sine waves 90® (or 270°) out of phase 
and equal in amplitude and frequency (500 cps each). 
If one is applied to the vertical plates and the other to 
the horizontal plates, the resulting pattern will be a 
circle. If a square wave similar to Fig. 12-36A and at 
a frequency of 5,000 cps is applied to the grid of the 
cathode-ray tube to intensity-modulate® the circular 
image, the resultant pattern will appear as shown in 
Fig. 12-36B. From this photograph we see that the 
periods of blanking and those of the traces are approxi¬ 
mately equal in length and that there are ten periods 
each of blanking and trace. The direction of spot travel 
cannot be determined from the present pattern, how¬ 
ever. 

The method of determining the direction of spot 
travel is predicated upon the addition of a pulse to the 

l^Intoosity modutatlon is also used as a means of frequency 
lUeiluremeut and is discussed in greater detail later on in this 
e^iapter. 


lagging edge of positive half-cycles of a square wave. 
This is indicated by the ideal waveshape of Fig. 12-37. 
The repetition frequency of the pulse should be the 
same as that of the square wave. Pulse additions are 
only indicated on the positive half-cycles of the square 
wave, but actually any type of addition may be made 
along the negative half-cycles of the square wave. As 
long as the vaveshape during the negative half-cycles 
is always more negative than the cutoff bias, the exact 
form of the waveshape of these negative half-cycles is 
not important. This is so because these portions of the 
signal will always produce blanking. 

If a signal that has positive half-cycles, similar to 
that of Fig. 12-37, is applied to the grid of a cathode- 
ray lube, the resultant pattern will contain alternate 
blanking intervals and traces, as in the pattern of Fig. 
12-36B, but from the shape of the visible parts of the 
pattern, the direction of spot travel is noticed readily. 
Since variation of the grid bias controls the intensity 
of the electron beam, the less negative the grid bias, the 
greater is the intensity, and the more negative the bias, 
the less is the intensity. (This was indicated in Chapter 
10 under the discussion of the intensity control,) Con¬ 
sequently, for any one setting of the intensity control, 
those parts of the positive half-cycles of the signal 
shown in Fig. 12-37 from time A io B will produce a 
trace upon the screen at one constant intensity, and 
from time BioC the trace will be at a greater intensity. 
For the negative half-cycles of the signal of Fig. 12-37 
the grid is driven beyond cutoff and blanking occurs. 



CRT 

Fig. 12-37.—positive pulse of the same frequency as the 
square wave is added to the lagging edge of each cycle of 
square wave. 

We know that for high intensities of the beam, the 
trace or pattern becomes thicker during such times. 
This means that during the visible portions of the pat¬ 
tern one end of each individual trace (between blank¬ 
ing intervals) is thicker than the rest of the trace. If 
the pulse width is small compared to the width of the 
half-cycle of the square wave, as shown in Fig. 12-37, 
the visible portions of the pattern will each appear as a 
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trace with a dot at one end. /f the dot is considered as 
an arrow head and the remainder of the trace as the tail 
of the arrow, then we have a ready means of telling the 
direction of spot travel 

H Fig. 12-38.—When a 5,000-cps 
signal similar in shape to that of 
Fig. 12-37 is fed to the grid of the 
cathode-ray tube, the circular 
trace which is formed by SOO-cps 
deflection signal will be intensity- 
modulated as shown. 

Let us now see how the circular pattern changes 
when a signal similar to that of Fig. 12-37 is applied 
to the grid of the cathodc-ray tube. The resultant pat¬ 
tern in question is illustrated in Fig. 12-38. The two 
input signals to the deflection plates have the same fre¬ 
quency as before, namely SOO cps, and the frequency of 
the special wave input is 5,000 cps so that there will be 
ten blanking intervals along with ten visible traces of 
the pattern (the same number as in Fig. 12-36B). 
From the resultant pattern of Fig. 12-38 we see that 
the dot or head of each visible trace is oriented in the 
clockwise direction. Since the spot travels in a clock¬ 
wise direction, the phase difference represented by the 
pattern is undoubtedly 90®. Since we saw previously 
that for angles of lead less than 180® of the vertical- 
with respect to the horizontal-deflection voltage, the 
pattern will be traced in a clockwise direction. 

H Fig. 12-39.—^The dots on each 

visible trace in this 1:1 frequency 
ratio pattern is oriented in the 
counterclockwise direction indi¬ 
cating a 270* phase difference. 

For a phase difference of 270®, the spot would travel 
in a cpunterclockw>se^direction. This is indicated by 
the pattern of Fig. 12-39 which was produced by the 
same conditions as Fig. 12-38, except that one of the 
two input signals was advanced 180° with respect to 
the other. If the input signal to the vertical-deflection 
plates leads that to the horizontal-deflection plates by 
90°, the spot will trace out the circle in a clockwise 
direction. However, if the vertical-deflection signal 
lags the horizontal-tJcflection voltage by 90°, the spot 
will trace out the circle in a counterclockwise direction. 


When we say that a Circular pattern represents a phase 
difference of 270°, for the counterclockwise case, we 
mean that the vertical-deflection voltage is leading the 
horizontal-deflection voltage by 270®. This is the same 
as saying that the horizontal input signal leads the ver¬ 
tical by 90®, and occasionally may be expressed more 
conveniently in this way. 



Fig 12-40.—The ellipse at (A) can represent either a 45* 
or 315* phase difference but the intensity-modulated pattern 
at (B) indicates the difference to be 315*. 


Let us study some more phase patterns which are 
intensity-modulated with the special signal so as to 
determine the direction of spot travel. In Fig. 12-40 
appear two photos. That at (A) is an ellipse which can 
approximately represent either a 45® or 315° phase 
relationship. The pattern at (B) shows the direction 
of spot travel for the pattern at (A) to be counter¬ 
clockwise, which tells us that the phase difference is 
315®. The ellipse of Fig. 12-41A approximately indi¬ 
cates either a 135® or 225® phase difference and the 
pattern at (B) definitely establishes this phase differ¬ 
ence to be 135®, because the spot is traveling in a 
clockwise direction. 



Fig. 12-41.—The ellipse at (A) indicates either a 135* or 
225® phase difference but the intensity-modulated pattern at 
(B) establishes the difference as 135*. 


Thus far we have seen how the pattern looks under 
this special condition of intensity modulation, when 
the spot travels in one direction only and does not trace 
back on itself. We have previously shown, by graphical 
means, that for straight-line phase-difference patterns 
of 0° and 180° (see Figs. 12^3 and 12-10, respectivdy) 
the spot actually traces over the same pattern twice, ^ 
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but in opposite directions. On this basis of spot travel, 
the straight line, when intensity-modulated with the 
special waveform, should have dots at both ends of each 
visible trace. This is brought out by the photographs of 
Fig. 12-42. Part (A) of this figure represents a 0° 
phase-difference pattern and part (B) a 180° differ¬ 
ence. Note that, in both patterns, each trace has a head 
on both ends, indicating that the spot traces each 
straight line twice, but in opposite directions. For this 
particular case, the frequency of the grid-modulating 
signal was eight times that of the input signals. 



Fig. 12-42.—The dots at both ends of each trace of these 
straight-line images indicates that the lines are traced out 
twice. 


With the ability to determine the direction of motion 
of the spot, the teaching of cathocle-ray-tube principles, 
relative to beam deflection and patterns portrayed, be¬ 
comes a very simple matter. By employing special 
waveforms as have been discussed here for intensity 
modulation, the oscilloscope becomes more useful for 
educational and demonstration purposes. The circuits 
that were designed to produce this special waveform 
can be incorporated as an integral part of each oscillo¬ 
scope or can be used as an auxiliary piece of equipment. 

Stottonory Patterns 

Since phase-angle tests are made with a single source 
of voltage, the frequency of the voltage applied to both 
sets of deflection plates must be constant so that the 
phase difference is constant, at whatever value it may 
be. Consequently, the pattern will remain stationary. 
Whether or not the patterns will remain stationary for 
any one condition, or will drift from shape to shape, 
that is, drift from a single line to an ellipse and to a 
circle and reverse, depends upon the frequency stability 
of the input signals. If the frequency of one of the de¬ 
flection voltages is continuously changing, no matter 
how slight this drift, the pattern will not remain sta¬ 
tionary. It is going to change its shape continually, be¬ 
cause the phase relation is continually changing. Nor¬ 
mally, two signals which bear a certain phase relation to 
eadi other remain an that phase relation as long as their 
rdatsve frequencies and other controlling factors re¬ 


main constant. The movement of a pattern resulting 
from the application of two frequencies, which are sub¬ 
stantially identical, takes place at a rate equal to their 
difference frequency. In other words, the rate of change 
of a pattern through the complete 360° cycle is an indi¬ 
cation of the frequency difference between the two 
frequencies. 

Frequency Comparisons 

From what has been said so far, it is evident that 
tliese phase patterns are also suitable for frequency 
comparison. In other words, a stationary pattern which 
is a single line, circle, or ellipse, shows that both input 
frequencies are identical, and we say that they have a 
1:1 frequency ratio. If one of the voltages is of known 
frequency and the other unknown, this unknown fre¬ 
quency may be calibrated against the known by mutual 
adjustment to ])roduce one of the patterns mentioned. 
In this connection, the cathode-ray tube affords an ex¬ 
cellent and extremely accurate means of comparing 
audio frc(iuencies which normally require very elabo¬ 
rate and expensive standards. Frequency comparison 
can also be made when the frequency ratio is other than 
1Regardless of the frequency relationship, the re¬ 
sulting pattern is always known as a Lissajous figure. 
For the pattern to be stationary, the frequencies to be 
compared must exhibit a simple integral (whole num¬ 
ber) relationship with respect to each other. 

Lissajous patterns can be developed under various 
conditions and they will be of diverse shapes. They may 
be relatively complex or simple, depending upon the 
frequency ratio between the two varying voltages, their 
amplitude and phase relations, waveshape, and respec¬ 
tive modulation. As a general rule, when used for the 
purposes of frequency comparison, the known signal 
is secured from a sine-wave oscillator, so that a certain 
expected type of pattern is usually developed. 

We have shown both by geometrical analysis and 
practical oscillograms what patterns result from the 
application of two sine waves of equal frequency. Let 
us now see, by similar methods, what the resulting pat¬ 
tern will be when the input signals have integral fre¬ 
quency ratios other than the simple 1:1 ratio. In the 
graphical illustrations which follow, the input signals 
will again be sine waves. The signals in question can 
either be fed through the vertical and horizontal ampli¬ 
fiers of the oscilloscope, through external amplifiers, 
or applied directly to the deflection plates of the cath¬ 
ode-ray tube. In the latter case, the signals have to be 
strong enough to produce a suitable deflection of the 
beam. Whatever system is actually used, the relative 
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phase difference and amplitude relationship between 
the two input signals will be assumed to exist directly 
at the deflection plates in the following discussion. 

A 2:1 Lisscdous Pattern— 

0^ and 180^ Phase Difference 

The first illustration will be for a frequency rela¬ 
tionship of 2:1. Let us discuss the case where the input 
signal to the vertical-deflection plates is twice the hori¬ 
zontal input frequency. For the sake of illustration, 
both signals have equal amplitudes and are in phase. 
The geometrical drawing of Fig. 12-43 is constructed 
similarly to that shown for the 1:1 ratios. The exact 
frequencies are of no importance for this discussion, 
as long as they fall within the frequency response of 
the oscilloscope amplifiers. 


RESULTANT ,,, 

II (MAGE (A) VERT(CAL DEFLECTION 



(B; HORIZONTAL 
DEFLECTION 
VOLTAGE 


Fig, 12-43. — Graphical 
illustration of how a 2:1 
Lissajous pattern (C) is 
formed when both input 
signals (A) and (B) start 
out in phase with each 
other. 


The sine wave at (A) is the vertical-deflection volt¬ 
age, that at (B) the horizontal-deflection voltage, and 
that at (C) the resultant image. The numbers on the 
resultant pattern correspond to those on each sine 
wave. The two-cycle sine wave at (A) is divided into 
24 equal time segynents of 30® each, and in order to 
divide the sine^ave at (B) into the same number of 
segments, each segment for this single cycle is 15® 
apart. Thus we see that every time the vertical input 
signal advances by 30®, the horizontal input signal ad¬ 
vances by exactly half that amount, namdy by 15®. 

The resultant pattern is, as you will see, in the shape 
of a symmetrical figure eight horizontally situated. We 
want to call to your attention once again that the pat¬ 
tern is made by a single spot which moves through 
these various positions. The fact that the image ap¬ 


pears as a stationary pattern is due to the repeated 
movement of the spot through the same positions. The 
pattern is completely symmetrical about both the hori¬ 
zontal and vertical axes. Tangents drawn to each side 
would produce a square, because the amplitudes of the 
deflection voltages are equal. If the vertical-deflection 
voltage were greater than the horizontal-deflection 
voltage, the height of the resultant pattern would in¬ 
crease and tangents drawn to each side would produce 
a rectangle with a height greater than its width. Con¬ 
versely, if the horizontal voltage were greater than the 
vertical-deflection voltage, the pattern would widen 
and become flatter. 

From the drawing of Fig. 12-43, both input signals 
are in phase and the spot traces out the resultant pat¬ 
tern in the direction of increasing numbers. Thus the 
spot moves from the origin into quadrant I and con¬ 
tinues around the pattern as shown. If the phase of the 
input signal to the horizontal-deflection plates were 
advanced 180®, exactly the same pattern would result 
and the direction of spot travel would also be the same. 

Here we have an unusual case: for two initial pliase 
differences, one 0° and the other 180®, the spot travels 
in the same direction and traces out the same shape 
pattern. There are still further interesting details con¬ 
cerning the phase relationship between the two input 
signals. In Fig. 12-43, signals (A) and (B) are in 
phase and the voltages of both increase in the positive 
direction from their baselines. However, if the two 
input signals are applied at an instant where both volt¬ 
ages start increasing in the negative direction, the same 
shape pattern will result, but the spot will be traveling 
in the opposite direction in tracing out this pattern. 
The spot would start traveling from the origin into 
quadrant III, instead of quadrant I. 

If only the vertical-deflection voltage of Fig, 12-43 
were changed, so that it would increase in a negative 
direction below the baseline, while the horizontal volt¬ 
age were increasing in the positive direction, once 
again the same pattern would result. The direction of 
spot travel for this case would be the same as for the 
case where the signals both start to increase in the 
negative direction. 

The photograph of Fig. 12-44A illustrates a fre¬ 
quency ratio of 2:1 and is similar to that constructed 
by the graphical analysis of Fig. 12-43. This photo¬ 
graph was taken, however, with the horizontal-deflec¬ 
tion voltage being less than the vertical-deflection 
voltage. 

Refer to Fig. 12-44B. This pattern is the same as 
part (A), excqri: that the special grid wavtfomi im 
been applied to determtne tht directkm of spot 
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Fig. 12-44.—The Lissajous pattern at (A) is for a 2:1 fre¬ 
quency ratio and may indicate an initial phase condition of 
either 0* or 180*; the pattern at (B) indicates the phase condi¬ 
tion to be 180'. 

From this photograph, the direction of spot travel is 
as shown in Fig. 12-43, or where the initial phase of 
the horizontal input voltage is shifted by 180°. 

If the phase relation between the two input signals 
is otlier than the cases discussed, the pattern for a 2:1 
frequency ratio would be different from that indicated 
in Fig. 12-44A. Let us graphically analyze some of the 
resulting patterns for varying phase conditions. 

Other 2:1 Patterns 

Fig. 12-45 is a series of graphical constructions de¬ 
picting various Lissajous patterns for a frequency 
relationship of 2:1 under different phase conditions. 
The signals at (A) represent the vertical-deflection 
voltages, those at (B) tlie horizontal-deflection volt¬ 
ages, and those at (C) the resultant image. Resultant 
pattern Cl is the same as that for Fig. 12-43 and is in¬ 
cluded with the others for comparison purposes. The 
degree markings next to each resultant image indicate 
the possible initial phase relations of the vertical-deflec¬ 
tion voltage to produce the pattern shown; the hori¬ 
zontal input is kept the same throughout. The con¬ 
struction was made for input signals of equal ampli¬ 
tude. 

As the pliase relation changes from 0° to 90°, the 
loc^s of the pattern gradually close (i.e., the area en¬ 
closed by each loop becomes less). At 90°, the loops 
bec<Mne completely closed as seen from pattern C3 in 
Fig. 12-45. The spot actually traces through this pat¬ 
tern twice. From 90° to 180°, the pattern opens up 
again. At 120°, pattern CB is repeated again, and at 
100°, pattern Cl is repeated. It is seen that from 0° to 
180° the ttsultant patterns can be thought of as being 
CH^-shapti downward. 


From 180° to 270°, the loops gradually become 
closed again, but the patterns reverse themselves. At 
210° phase relation, the pattern is as shown at C4 in 
Fig. 12-45. At 270°, pattern C5, the loops are com¬ 
pletely closed; again, the spot traces this pattern twice. 


(C) RESULTANT 
IMAGES 



Fig. 12-45.--Various 2:1 frequency ratio patterns are shown 
at (C) for different phase conditions between the two input 
signals (A) and (B). 
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(C) 90° 

(D) 120° 

(E) (80° 

(F) 240° (0)2 70° 

(H) 300° (1) 360° 


Fig. 12-46.—A series of 2*1 Lissajous patterns where initial phase angle of the vertical-deflection voltage is as shown and 
where the higher-frequency input is to the vertical-deflecticm plates. 


(Ai 0*^ (B) 60° (0 90° (D) 120° (E)l80° (F) 240° (G) 270° (H)300 {1)360° 


Fig. 12-47 —Keeping all conditions producing the patterns of Fig. 12-46 the same but only reversing the input signals to the 
deflection plates produces the series of 2.1 Lissajous patterns shown here. 


From 270° to 360° the loops open up again. At 330° 
the pattern becomes the same as that at 210° (see re¬ 
sultant image C4), and in approaching 360° the pat¬ 
tern approaches that of Cl again. After 180°, the re¬ 
sultant patterns may be said to be cup-shaped upward, 

A numl)er of oscillographic waveforms of 2:1 Lissa¬ 
jous patterns were photographed and are shown in 
Fig. 12-46. The higher-frequency input is to the ver¬ 
tical-deflection plates. The patterns from (A) to (I) 
indicate increasing initial phase angles for the vertical- 
deflection voltage, while keeping the horizontal input 
unchanged. Note that the patterns at (A), (E), and 
(I) are of the same shape. The patterns at (B) and 
(D) and those at (F) and (H) are also the same. The 
patterns at (C) and (G) each occur at only one phase 
difference, namely 90° and 270°, respectively. 

If the signal inputs to the cathode-ray tube were re¬ 
versed, that is, if the higher-frequency signal were to 
cause the horizontal deflection and the lower-frequency 
signal the vertical deflection, the resulting patterns 
would be similar to those of Fig. 12-46, but they would 
be turned through 90° in the clockwise direction. The 
nine photos of Fig. 12-47 indicate various patterns 
when the horizontal input signal is twice the frequency 
of the vertical^ input signal. The initial phase of the 
horizontal voltage for a constant vertical input voltage 
is marked underneath each photo. The phase relations 
for the photos from (A) to (I) of Fig. 12-47 were 
chosen to be the same as those of parts (A) to (I) of 
Fig. 12-46, respectively. 

Before we discuss the method of determining the 
frequency relationship from the patterns, let us study, 
by similar geometrical construction, the type of psu- 
tems formed when the frequency ratio is 3:1. 


3:1 Lisaoioua Pottoms 

In the analysis to follow, the frequency of the signal 
input to the vertical-deflection plates is three times as 
great as the signal input to the horizontal-deflection 
plates. The construction is shown in Fig. 12-48. Part 
(A) is the vertical-deflection voltage, part (B) the 
horizontal-deflection voltage, and part (C) the re¬ 
sultant image. The initial phase of signal (A) is 90° 
because it starts at a maximum positive voltage, where¬ 
as signal (B) has an initial phase angle of 180°, be¬ 
cause It starts at a zero voltage and increases in the 
negative direction. 

This departs from our previous practice of starting 
both the horizontal- and vertical-deflection voltages in 
the positive direction from the baseline, but it will serve 
to bring out the fact that the same resultant patterns 
will be produced, no matter what the initial phase 
angles are. If (B) were increasing in the positive direc¬ 
tion, the same pattern would result, but it would be 
traced out in the opposite direction, as is easily seen 
from the figure. 

The pattern is constructed in the same manner as 
the previous examples. Both vertical- and horizontal- 
deflection voltages are divided into the same equal time 
intervals. To develop the pattern, the spot is positioned 
as a restilt of the amplitude displacement of both waves. 
These spot positions are indicated by the same num¬ 
bers for each wave. For the case illustrated, the ampUr 
tudes of both signals are equal. Thus tangents drawn 
around the resulting pattern would form a square. If 
the horizontal-defection voltage were greater than the 
vertical voltage, the hc^ht of the pattern amnld ht 
larger than the wkt&. Cotivers^y^ if the iferlioal*- 
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(C) resultant image 




deflection voltage were greater, the width of the result¬ 
ing pattern would be larger than the height. Note that 
the pattern contains three loops. 

For comparison purposes, the input signals and the 
Lissajous pattern of Fig. 12-48 were reproduced on the 
oscilloscope and then photographed. The resulting 
oscillograms were arranged to conform to that of Fig. 
12-48 and are illustrated in Fig. 12-49. Parts (A), 
(B), and (C) of Figs 12-48 and 12-49 are the same. 
If the starting phase of either input signal (A) or (B) 
of both figures were shifted by 180®, the resultant pat¬ 
tern would still be the same. 

It should be remembered that these phase angles 
mentioned for Lissajous patterns greater than a 1 ;1 
ratio are only relative to the initial starting conditions 
of the two input signals as shown graphically. Actually, 
to speidc of a “i^ase difference" between two signals 
of different frequencies is not meaningful, since the 
nfhitive i^tose will not be the same at every instant of 
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time. To repeat, the stipulated phase relations in Fig. 
12-48 mean that signal (A) starts out at a maximum 
positive amplitude at the time signal (B) starts out at 
zero voltage. Whether signal (B) starts to increase in 
the positive or negative direction makes no difference 
in the final shape of the pattern; all it means is that the 
spot travels in opposite directions in tracing out the 
pattern. 

In Fig. 12-50 appears another graphical analysis of 
a 3:1 frequency ratio, but in this case, the higher-fre¬ 
quency vertical input signal (A) and also the horizon¬ 
tal input (B) both start out at zero voltage; however, 
signal (B) has an initial phase angle of 180®. If both 
input signals were shifted in initial phase by 180°, the 
same pattern would result. If only one of the input 
signals were shifted in its starting phase by 180°, a 
different pattern would result because, although both 
signals would start out at zero voltage, they would 
increase in the same direction. In this latter instance, 
the pattern will be reversed; that is, instead of the 


peaks of the pattern in Fig. 12-50C being in quadrants 
II and IV, they will be in quadrants I and III. 

The transition from the pattern of Fig. 12-48 to that 
of Fig. 12-50 occurs in the time required for the verti¬ 
cal-deflection signal to shift in phase by 90° in the lag¬ 
ging direction or 270° in the leading direction. The two 
Lissajous patterns illustrated in Fig. 12-48 and Fig. 
12-50 represent the extreme changes in shape possible 
for 3:1 frequency ratios. As the starting phase of one 
input signal varies (in our illustrations it is the verti¬ 
cal-deflection signal), the loops of the resultant image 
of Fig. 12-48C start to close until at Fig. 12-50C they 
are completely closed. 

To comprehend properly such Lissajous figures, it 
is necessary to imagine the pattern of Fig. 12-48C 
traveling around a transparent glass cylinder, through 
which the front and rear patterns are both visible. The 
view obtained is the elevation or side view. At certain 
time intervals of the moving pattern, some parts of the 
pattern would be directly behind each other, and, there- 


(C) resultant image 
2 18 



(b) 

HORIZONTAL is< 

DEFLECTION t: 

VOLTAGE ^ 


10 



VERTICAL DEFLECTION 
VOLTAGE 


Fig. 12-50.—Graphical analysis of a 3:1 Lissajous 
pattern but where the initial phase relation between 
the input signals is different from that of Fig. 12-48. 
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Fig. 12-51.—series of 3:1 Lissajous patterns for different initial phase conditions of the vertical-deflection voltage which is 
the higher-frequency input signal. 



{A)0° (B)45° (0 90° (0)135° (E) 180° (F) 225° (6)270° (H) 315° (1)360° 


Fig, 12-52.—When the horizontal-deflection voltage is the higher-frequency signal, the 3:1 Lissajous patterns of Fig. 12-51 
change to those shown here. 


fore, would not be visible. This is also true for the 2:1 
Lissajous patterns previously discussed, as well as for 
all other ratios. 

In Fig. 12-51 appear a series of Lissajous patterns, 
each indicating a 3 :1 frequency ratio with the vertical- 
deflection signal being the higher frequency. These 
photos indicate, in progressive fashion, how the pat¬ 
tern changes when the vertical-deflection voltage 
changes its initial phase from 0*^ to 360° with respect 
to a starting position of zero, and the amplitude in¬ 
creasing in the positive direction from the baseline. The 
horizontal-deflection voltage is assumed to be in the 
same starting position (0° initial phase), and is not 
changed, while the phase of the vertical voltage is 
varied through 360°. The phase change is in approxi¬ 
mate steps of 45° as indicated under each photo. Note 
that patterns (A) and (I) are the same, (B) and (H) 
are the same, (C) and (G) are the same, (D) and (F) 
are the same, and that only (E) has no duplicate. Since 
360° coincides with 0°, pattern (A) is really also 
unique. 

If the higher-frequency input signal were impressed 
across the horizontal-deflection plates, the resulting 
3:1 ratio patterns of Fig. 12-51 would be repeated, but 
they would again be rotated clockwise through 90°. 
This is indicated by the Lissajous patterns of Fig. 
12-52. Parts (A) to (I) of this drawing are counter¬ 
parts of the same letters and initial phase angles of 
Fig. 12-51. 

3:2 Utscdoua Patterns 

Thus far we have studied Lissajous patterns of 2:1 
and 3:1 frequency ratios. The same patterns will also 
result if the ratios are 4:2 or 6:2 respectively, because 
each of these latter ratios can be simplified to the 


former. In such ratios as these, one frequency is an in¬ 
tegral multiple of the other. Let us now study some 
Lissajous patterns where one frequency is not an in¬ 
tegral multiple of the other. Thus if the higher fre¬ 
quency is expressed as the numerator and the lower 
frequency as the denominator, the resulting ratio will 
always be fractional and cannot be expressed as a 
whole number. 


USIAJOUt riOUKE 

• t 17 t 9 ir 1 



In Fig. 12-53 appears a graphical construction of a 
3:2 Lissajous pattern. In the case under illustration, 
(A) is the vertical-deflection voltage and is the higher- 
frequent^ signal, (B) is the horizontal-deflection volt¬ 
age, and (C) is the resultant pattern. The relative 
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phase position is such that the signal at (A) is mitiaUy 
leading that at (B) by 90°. The construction is along 
the same lines as those of the previous drawings. The 
time axis for each input signal is divided into 24 equal 
segments and indicated by the same numbers. 



(A) (B) 


Fig. 12-54.—Pattern (A) is an oscillogram indicating the 
3:2 ratio but for different initial phase conditions between the 
two input signals. 

The resultant pattern is completely '‘opened.'* By 
changing the initial phase of either signal by an appro¬ 
priate amount, the spot can be made to trace back on 
itself so that the resulting pattern will actually consist 
of two coincident lines (as was the case for Figs. 
12-46C and G, and 12-51A and E.) In Fig. 12-54 
appear two oscillograms of patterns depicting 3:2 fre¬ 
quency ratios. That at (A) is produced by the input 
signals as shown in Fig. 12-53. That at (B) results 
when the horizontal input signal of Fig. 12-53 is 
shifted in phase by 90° (in a leading direction). This 
latter photo consists of two coincident lines, because 
the spot traces the pattern twice in opposite directions. 

CknMlflcation of Lisscdous PcrttoniB 

From the analysis of Lissajous patterns (based on 
sine-wave input) thus far, we can classify the patterns 
and make some generalizations. We do know that it 
is the initial phase of the two input signals that deter¬ 
mines the final shape of the pattern. We also know that 
in shifting the phase of one signal, keeping the other 
stationary, we can change the pattern consisting of 
completed loops, such as those of Figs. 12-46A and B, 
12-51B and C, an^ 12-54A, to those in which the pat¬ 
tern is actually a double image appearing as a single 
line. The latter types of patterns, which consist of two 
coincident lines, are represented by the photos of Figs. 
12-46C and G, 12-51A and E, and 12-54B. The double- 
image patterns are often classified as uncompleted loop 
or closed patterns. 

In those double-image or uncompleted loop pat¬ 
terns where the higher frequency is an integral mul¬ 
tiple of the lower frequency (i.e.| 2:1| 3:1, 4:1, 5:1^ 


etc.), there are no intersecting lines and hence no 
completed loops (See Figs. 12-46C and G and 12-51A 
and E). In those double-image patterns, where the 
frequency ratio in its simplest form is represented as a 
fractional equivalent (i.e., 3:2,4:3,5:2,5:3,6:5, etc.), 
the patterns will consist of some loops (i.e., there will 
be intersecting lines), but there will also be uncom¬ 
pleted loops. This latter type of double-image pattern 
is represented by the 3:2 Lissajous figure of Fig. 
12-54B. Note that this latter image has one completed 
loop and two "free" or dangling ends. Actually these 
ends are not really "free," since in tracing the pattern, 
the spot arriving at one of these end points retraces its 
path in the opposite direction, thus completing the 
loops; however, the end points appear to be uncon¬ 
nected in each fractional double image. All double¬ 
image patterns are characterised by two free ends. The 
exact position of these two dangling ends is dependent 
upon the frequency ratio and the deflection plates to 
which the signals are applied. 

Lissajous patterns that represent input signals with 
initial phase angles of 0°, 90°, 180°, or 270° are best 
to use in determining the frequency ratio. If the re¬ 
sultant picture is a double-image pattern, the initial 
phase can only be one of the above four values. If the 
pattern consists entirely of completed loops and is 
symmetrical about both the X- and F-axes, then the 
input signals causing this pattern will have an initial 
phase angle of either one or two of the above four 
values. 

For the remainder of this chapter, we will have oc¬ 
casion to study Lissajous patterns for many other fre¬ 
quency ratios, both of the symmetrical completed loops 
types and the double-image patterns. 

FtuqamcY CcdculaHoiui from tho Pcrttonm 

Now that we have a fair idea of the general types of 
Lissajous patterns and under what circiunstances they 
are formed, it becomes a very simple matter to deter¬ 
mine the frequency relationship between the two input 
sine-wave signals from the patterns. By drawing (or 
visualizing) a tangent to one vertical side of the pat¬ 
tern and another tangent to one horizontal side of the 
pattern (it does not matter to which side the tangents 
are drawn), it is possible to determine the frequency 
ratio. The frequency ratio can be expressed in simple 
mathematical form as follows 

| = i (IM) 

where/k = fraquenqrc^hoiiiontal^teSeetioav^^ 

frequency of veiiicBlHilcAactioiitvolt^ > 
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= number of loops which touch the horizontal 
tangent line 

tp — number of loops which touch the vertical 
tangent line. 

TANGENT TOUCHING 



Fig. 12-55.—Method for calculating an unknown frequency 
by Lissajous figures. 

For instance, let us examine the pattern of Fig. 
12-55, which is the Lissajous figure of Fig. 12-48C re¬ 
drawn with vertical and horizontal tangent lines. From 
this drawing we find that is equal to 3 and tp is equal 
to 1, thereby establishing the frequency ratio as 3:1. 
This frequency ratio is also evident from the completed 
loop patterns (B) and (D) of Fig. 12-51. You can 
easily visualize the pattern of Fig. 12-53C as having 
three horizontal tangent points to two vertical tangent 
points, which tells us that the frequency ratio of /»//» 
is 3:2. The ratio of Fig. 12-52B, C, or D is seen 
to be 1;3, rather than 3:1, which means that the fre¬ 
quency of the horizontal-deflection signal is three 
times as great as that of the vertical-deflection signal. 

Thus far we have seen how to interpret the fre¬ 
quent^ ratio from completed loop patterns. When deal¬ 
ing with double-image patterns, the situation is some¬ 
what different. We can still utilize the formula of equa¬ 
tion (12-4), but where a tangent line touches an un- 
c(»npleted loop (a free end) it should be counted as 
% a tai^ent point, and conq>leted loops as a sin^e 
point. For example, refer to Fig. 12-56, which indi¬ 
cates a number of double-image patterns with tangent 
lines drawn. In pattern (A), we find that is equal to 
1 and tp equ^ to whii^ means that the h/tp ratio is 
l/\i, or 2:1. This establishes the vertical-deflection 
voltage as having a frequency equal to twice that of the 
hotfzoiUal-daflecticm voltage. If a lower horizontal tan- 
gOni lineof Fig. 12-S6A were used instead, it would 


touch two free ends, and so #» = 14 -t-16 or 1, the same 
as before. 

For pattern (B) of Fig. 12-56, is equal to 116 and 
tp equal to 16 -I-16 or 1, so that is 116/1 or 3/2, 
which means that the frequency of the vertical-deflec¬ 
tion voltage is one and one-half times as great as that 
of the horizontal-deflection voltage. In part (C) of 
Fig. 12-56, the th/tp ratio is found to be 116/16 which 
is equal to 96/16, or a 3:1 ratio. Thus we find that /»//» 
for this pattern is 3:1. 

The determination of greater frequency ratios rep¬ 
resented by other Lissajous patterns is carried out in 
the same manner just described. Although the patterns 
are more complex in appearance, the same method still 
applies In the previous examples, sine waves were 
used as the input signals because frequency standards 
invariably produce sine-wave signals and also because 
the resulting Lissajous patterns are easier to interpret. 
The Lissajous patterns discussed in this chapter will 
be based on sine-wave inputs. 



I 

e 1 



Fig. 12-56. — Methods for 
counting the tangents on double- 
image Lissajous patterns. 


Fiwqumcy CoUbicitlon and Froquoncy Standards 

By the use of Lissajous figures, we have a ready 
means of comparing a known frequency against an un¬ 
known, and hence can determine the frequency of the 
latter. This can be carried out to a high degree of ac¬ 
curacy. In the use of the oscilloscope for this purpose, 
it is important to know the frequency response of the 
amplifiers in the oscilloscope. In other words, if the 
amplifiers of the oscilloscope are to be used, the fre- 
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quency of the input signals must fall within the fre¬ 
quency response of these amplifiers, so that both signals 
appear at their respective deflection plates. (The fre¬ 
quency responses of practically all the popular com¬ 
mercial cathode-ray oscilloscopes are given in Chap¬ 
ter 22.) 

Not only are Lissajous patterns used for determin¬ 
ing the frequency of an unknown signal, but more gen¬ 
erally they may be used as a means of calibrating one 
instrument against a standard. In the comparison of 
the frequencies or the calibration of some equipment, 
one frequency must be known and the other is un¬ 
known. The frequency standard should be an accurate 
oscillator of any type. The range of the oscillator used 
as a standard is not so important, provided that its 
highest known frequency is at least one-tenth of the 
highest frequency to be calibrated upon the unknown. 
Thus, with a single 1,000-cps standard, it is possible 
to calibrate a range of from 100 to 10,000 cps. If the 
standard is continuously variable and has a range fully 
as great as the expected range of the unknown or un¬ 
calibrated oscillator, calibration is, of course, greatly 
simplified. 

Also, it must known whether the standard frequency 
voltage has been applied to the vertical plates or to the 
horizontal plates. If the standard frequency is higher 
than the unknown and is applied to the vertical plates, 
the loops on the top (or bottom) of the pattern will be 
greater than the number of loops on either side of the 
pattern. Of course, when a 1:1 ratio is reached, the 
image will be a circle, ellipse, or straight line. If the 
standard frequency is the lower frequency and if it 
is held constant at its original value and the unknown 
is advanced, the g^reater number of loc^s will appear 
on the side of the pattern and the smaller number of 
loops will appear on the top of the pattern. Because of 
this change in the number of loops on the side or top of 
the pattern, it is necessary to know which plates are 
being supplied with the standard voltage. 

Another important consideration, when working 
with completed-loop patterns, is to make certain that 
all of the loops in die image are shown and that none 
are covered by others. If the pattern cannot be stopped 
on the screen of if the pattern repeats very complex, 
it is best to work with a pattern which is moving very 
slowly, so that all loops may be noticeable^Under cer¬ 
tain conditions, the linear sweep circuit in the cathode- 
ray oscilloscope may be used as a standard, but only 
after certain frequency settings of this system have 
been definitely established and are accurately known. 

Sine waves, nonsinusoidal waves, and modulated 
waves may be used during sudi frequent^ con^ttriwni, 


but not with equal facility. The greatest ease of inter¬ 
pretation, which means the most rapid and accurate 
determination, is obtained when two sine-wave volt¬ 
ages are compared. 

Relative Amplitude of the Two Input Signals 

Much can be said about the relative amplitudes of the 
two voltages applied to the vertical- and horizontal- 
deflection plates. However, efficient operation is best 
accomplished by having the image on the screen as 
large as possible, yet not too large (that is, not so large 
that the boundaries of the pattern extend to the limits 
of the screen). If the image is too large, the edges of 
the complex pattern will be hazy and interpretation 
will be difficult. 

There is very little choice between a square-shaped 
pattern on the screen and a rectangular pattern; which¬ 
ever suits the requirements best for interpretation 
should be used. The simpler the frequency ratio be¬ 
tween the two voltages, the smaller may be the pattern. 
The more complex the frequency ratio between the two 
voltages, the larger must be the image, so as to enable 
visual inspection and proper interpretation. At the 
same time, it should also be realized that the larger the 
image, the less its intensity and the less distinct will be 
the lines, loops, and intersections, all of which may be 
involved in making the correct interpretation. Any 
effort to make the image brighter may result in impair¬ 
ment of the focus, thus making the boundaries of the 
image even more indistinct and difficult to interpret. 

Othw Uucdous Pattons 

Ratios as high as 10:1 and as low as 10:9 can be ob¬ 
served with patterns similar to those shown in Figs. 
12-51 and 12-52. In each case, tangents drawn to two 
sides, and counting the number of points (as pre¬ 
viously explained) which touch these tangents, will 
identify the frequency ratio. Space does not permit a 
complete explanation with full data concerning the 
graphical development of more complex types of Lissa¬ 
jous figures. Development of the most intricate pat¬ 
tern progresses exactly as outlined for the simple pat¬ 
terns. However, the actual construction is naturally 
more detailed and more intricate, because the pattern 
becomes more complex at higher ratios, and a greater 
number of spot positions must be established in order 
to construct the pattern. While it is true that tlie pat¬ 
tern resulting from, for exampie, a 3:2 ra^, ob¬ 
tained by applying two sine volti^fes, will differ from 
that develc^ when one of these vohagea is a 
tooth wave, the actual method of devebqiMiiett 
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the same, as was indicated in Chapter 9 on Linear Time 
Bases. 

If you are interested in graphically solving other 
Lissajous patterns of the general ratio ajh, draw a 
cycles for the vertical-deflection voltage and h cycles 
for the horizontal-deflection voltage, and, employing 
the same time interval for both, mark off the respective 
amplitudes and project the resultant spot displacement, 
as has been done for the previous graphical illustra¬ 
tions in this chapter. Remember that the lower the 
ratio (i.e., the closer the fractional ratio approaches 
unity, such as 6:5, 8:7, 10:9, etc.), the more complex 
the pattern becomes and hence the more points will be 
needed to construct the pattern. 

Thus far we have studied various 1:1,2:1,3:1, and 
3:2 ratio patterns by means of Lissajous figures em¬ 
ploying sine-wave input signals. In order to indicate 
how the Lissajous patterns would appear when one of 
the input signals is a modulated sine wave, refer to Fig. 
12-57. Photos (A) and (B) both indicate 2:1 fre¬ 
quency ratios and (C) a 3:1 ratio. For pattern (A), a 
lOO-kc sine wave, amplitude-modulated by a 400-cps 
sine wave, is the input signal to the vertical-deflection 
plates, and a 50-kc sine wave is the input to the hori¬ 
zontal-deflection plate. For pattern (B), a 100-kc sine 
wave amplitude-modulated at 400 cps is the input to 
the horizontal-deflection plates. The degree of the mod¬ 
ulation for the input signal of pattern (A) is greater 
than that for pattern (B). From both patterns, the 2:1 



frequency ratio is easily seen. For the pattern at (C), 
the vertical-deflection voltage is a 150-kc sine wave, 
amplitude-modulated by a 400-cps sine wave, and the 
horizontal-deflection voltage is a 50-kc sine wave, thus 
producing a 3:1 ratio pattern. 

The following Lissajous patterns (Figs. 12-58 
through 12-85) will indicate frequency ratios possible, 
up to 10:1, which have not yet been covered. No modu¬ 
lated signals will be employed. For each figure, part 
(A) represents the symmetrical completed-loop pat¬ 
tern and part (B) an uncompleted or double-image 
pattern with free ends. Both parts of each figure repre¬ 
sent the same frequency ratio, the only difference be¬ 
tween the two input signals residing in their initial 
phase condition. For all cases shown, the higher-fre¬ 
quency signal is that applied to the vertical-deflection 
plate. This means that in all patterns the greater num¬ 
ber of loops or points will lie along the horizontal tan¬ 
gent line. To visualize how the pattern will appear if 
the input signals to the deflection plates are reversed, 
simply rotate the page by 90° in a clockwise direction. 

The patterns will be presented in groups in the order 
of increasing numerator of the ratio. Patterns repre¬ 
senting 4:1 and 4:3 ratios will fall in group 4, patterns 
indicating 5:1, 5:2, 5 :3, and 5:4 will fall in group 5, 
etc. The ratio indicated by any of the patterns is a 
function of the relative frequencies of the two voltages. 
Regardless of the exact numerical value of these fre¬ 
quencies, the pattern will be the same for any one par¬ 
ticular ratio. In other words, a 6,000-cps and a 1,000- 
cps voltage will create a 6:1 ratio pattern and this 
pattern will remain the same if the two frequencies are 
doubled to 12,000 and 2,000 cps, or changed to 12,600 
cps and 2,100 cps, respectively, 120,000 and 20,000 
cps, etc. In other words, the ratios will be reduced to 
their lowest common denominators. 

Group 4 Ratios 

Since we have covered, in detail, Lissajous patterns 
of 1:1,2:1,3:1, and 3:2 ratios, the next ratio will have 
4 as the numerator. In group 4, only two possible ratios 
exist which have not been discussed. They are 4:1 and 
4:3 ratios. (A 4:2 ratio is the same as a 2:1 ratio and 
a 4:4 ratio is the same as a 1:1 ratio, and both t 3 q>es 
have already been studied.) 

Fig. 12-58A and B illustrate two patterns for a 4:1 
ratio. The frequency relationship for either pattern can 
be calculated from equation (12-4). The 4:1 ratio is 
readily seen from the completed-loop pattern of part 
(A), but it takes a few seconds longer to visualize this 
ratio from pattern (B) because of the necessity of 
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(A) (B) 


Fig. 12-58.—Oscillograms of 4:1 frequency ratios. 


intersecting lines. In this latter photo, h equals 2% and 
equals %, making the /«//» ratio 2%/% or 5:1. 

In Figs. 12-61, 12-62, and 12-63 appear the Lissa- 
jous patterns for ratios of S :2, 5:3, and 5:4, respec¬ 
tively. Counting the loops or peaks along the horizon¬ 
tal of part (A) of each of these photos readily indi¬ 
cates the number to be five. Counting the completed 
loops and free ends of part (B) of these photos indi¬ 
cates that there are 2% horizontal tangent points for 
each. For parts (A) of Figs. 12-61, 12-62, and 12-63, 
the loops or peaks along a vertical side increase from 
2 to 3 to 4, respectively, while for parts (B), we count 
the vertical points as 1,1%, and 2, respectively. 





Fig. 12-59.—Oscillograms of 4:3 frequency ratios. 


Fig. 12-61.—Oscillograms of 5:2 frequency ratios. 



counting the free ends as only At the lower ratios, 
the completed-loop type pattern is simpler to use, but 
for higher ratios, p will soon be evident, it is best to 
use the double-feiage type pattern. In Fig. 12-59A and 
B appear two Lissajous patterns, each depicting ratios 
of 4:3. 

Group 5 Ratios 

In this group, where the numerator is 5, four ratios 
are possible; they are 5:1, 5:2, 5:3, and 5:4, The two 
patterns of Fig. 12^60 indicate a 5:1 ratio. Note that the 
double-image pattern of part (B) docs not have any 


Fig. 12-62.—Osdllognuns of 5:3 frequency ration. 



Fig. i2«63.«**-Os6hiogfmii ^ 
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Group B Ratios patterns of part (A) of these drawings, we find seven 

In group 6, only two new ratios are possible; they along horizontal. Therefore, for each 

are 6:1 and 6:5, and they appear in Figs. 12-64 and pattern, we consider the numerator of the ratio as 

12-65, respectively. Note the six peaks on top and one seven. The vertical sides of patterns (A) indicate that 

on the sides of Fig. 12-64A, while for part (A) of each of their peaks successively increases by one, so 

Fig. 12-65, we count six peaks along the horizontal that there are from one to six as we progress from 

and five peaks along the vertical. Fig. 12-66 through Fig. 12-71. The horizontal of parts 



Fig. 12-64.—Oscillograms of 6:1 frequency ratios. Fig. 12-66.—Oscillograms of 7 :1 frequency ratios. 



Fig. 12>6S.-~OsdUagraiiis of 6 :S frequency ratios. Fig. 12-67.-^scillograms of 7 :2 frequency ratios. 


Gkoup 7 Ratios (B) indicates 3% tangent points, while along the ver- 

Thn ,ix •» r>do, ponibk in pnnp 7. which incrrasc from H to 3, in step, 

art 7:1, 7 ;2, 7 ;3, 7:4, 7:5, and 7:6. The Lissajous ^ ^ 12-66 through 12-71. 

patttrts for these latios appear in Figs. 12-66 through An interesting thing about the double-image pat- 
12«71, rtspectively. In each of the completed-hxq;) terns, parts (B), is the position assumed by the free 
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12-68.—Oscillograms of 7:3 frequency ratios. Fig. 12-70.—Oscillograms of 7:5 frequency ratios. 



Fig. 12-69.—Oscillograms of 7:4 frequency ratios. Fig. 12-71.—Oscillograms of 7:6 frequency ratios. 


ends, that is, those parts which we count as % a tan- along the right-hand vertical side. Where the demoni- 

gent point. In those double-image patterns where the nator of the ratio is odd, as indicated 1^ ratios 7:1, 

denominator of the ratio is even, that is, for ratios 7 ‘2, 7 :3, and 7:5, one free end win he diagotuMy opposite 

7 s4* and 7:6, both free ends He along the same side. the other, as seen in Fij^ 12-66, 12-68, and ij2-70. 

In Figs. 12-67, 12-69, and 12-71, this is seen to be ITus same eflfect exists also in all other cases where 
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the numetator of the ratio is itself an odd number. If Group 8 Ratios 
the numerator is an even number, then the situation 

concerning even- and odd-numbered denominators Only ratios 8:1, 8:3, 8:5, and 8:7 are possible in 

would be reversed. ^ this group. In Figs. 12-72, 12-73, 12-74, and 12-75 



Fig. 12-72.—Oscillograms of 8:1 frequency ratios. Fig. 12-74.—Oscillograms of 8:5 frequency ratios. 



tig. 1273.—OsoUograma ot8:3 frequency ratios. Fig. 12-75.—Osdllograms of 8 ;7 frequency ratios. 
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appear the Lissajous patterns for frequency ratios 8:1, 
8:3, 8:5, and 8:7, respectively. 

You will note from Fig. 12-75, which indicates a 
ratio, 8:7, approaching unity, and where the numera¬ 
tor and denominator are both high, that it is much 
easier in these cases to determine the frequency ratio 
from the double-image pattern of part (B) than from 
the completed-loop pattern (A). 

Group 9 Ratios 

In this group, six different ratios are possible. These 
ratios are 9:1, 9:2, 9:4, 9:5, 9:7, and 9:8, and are 
shown in Figs. 12-76 through 12-81, respectively. Nine 
peaks appear along the horizontal for each part (A) 
of the photos. As the ratios decrease, that is, as we 
approach 9:7 and 9:8 ratios, it becomes difficult to 
count the exact number of peaks along the horizontal 
and vertical of the completed-loop patterns. At these 
ratios, it is better to use double-image patterns for the 
determination of the ratio because of the clarity of the 
image. You can readily see how much easier it is to 
interpret the frequency ratio of 9:7 and 9:8 from 
photos (B) of Figs. 12-80 and 12-81, respectively, than 
from the photos of part (A) of the same figures. 



Fig. 12-76.—OsciHogranu of 9:1 f re q uency nttioi. 



Fig. 12-77.—Oscillograms of 9:2 frequency ratios. 



Fig.l2-7&—QsdUagnaiifdfiHifreqaeaeyta^ ' 
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Fig. 12-81.—Oscillograms of 9:8 frequency ratios. 
Group 10 Ratios 

In this last group we are to study, only four ratios 
are possible. These ratios are 10:1, 10:3, 10:7, and 
10:9. The completed-loop and double-image patterns 
representative of these ratios appear in Figs. 12-82, 
12-83, 12-84, and 12-85, respectively. From examina¬ 
tion of the completed-loop patterns (A) of Figs. 12-84 
and 12-85, we find that it is extremely difficult to de¬ 
termine the frequency ratios from these Lissajous 
figures. On the other hand, we experience no difficulty 
in calculating these same frequency ratios from the 
double-image patterns (B) of Figs. 12-84 and 12-85. 

In the Lissajous patterns of Figs. 12-58 through 
12-85, the lowest input frequency used was 500 cps 
and the highest frequency was 5,000 cps. 

From the analysis of Lissajous figures, we see that 
there is a limitation as to how far we can use this 
method of frequency comparison, especially as the 
ratios approach unity. This is so because the patterns 
become difficult to interpret. There are other methods 
of frequency comparison, although not as popular as 
the Lissajous pattern method, which can be used to 
interpret higher ratios and those closer to unity. Of 
course, these other methods can also be used for the 
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simpler frequency ratios. In the following sections, we 
will discuss a number of these methods, show some 
typical oscillogram patterns, and explain how they are 
formed. 



(B) 



(B) 


Fig. 12-84.—Oscillograms of 10:7 frequency ratios. 



I^tg. 124S*^iGtllograiiii ol 10^ 


Fig. 12«S3,-«Otctllograiiif 10:3 Iroqtinicy rmtiot. 
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bitonsitr Modiakriloin 

In the section of this chapter where we discussed a 
method of determining the direction of spot travel, we 
showed how the pattern appears when intensity modu¬ 
lation is applied. In this section, we will show how, by 
the use of circular patterns, we can determine the fre¬ 
quency of an unknown signal for low and high ratios. 
These ratios are, however, limited to the simple cases 
where the frequencies of the two signals are integral 
multiples of each other. The chief advantage of this 
method, however, is that the unknown signal can be 
almost any periodic waveshape without making the 
resultant pattern difficult to interpret. 

We already know that for a 1:1 Lissajous figure 
where the phase difference is 90® or 270®, a circular 
pattern will result if the amplitudes of the two input 
signals are equal, while a symmetrical elliptical pat¬ 
tern will be produced when the amplitudes are differ¬ 
ent. If we take a sine-wave signal and pass it through 
a phase-splitting network, which is properly connected 
to the oscilloscope, we can obtain this circular or ellip¬ 
tical pattern by this single signal alone. If we apply 
the other signal, which is to be compared to the first 
one, to the grid circuit of the cathode-ray tube we will 
intensity-modulate the electron beam. If this latter 
signal is strong enough, it will cause parts of the trace 
to be blanked out during its negative half-cycles. Th6 
number of blanking intervals or trace periods as seen 
on the screen determines the ratio of the two signals. 
We indicated this in Fig. 12-36 where the ratio was 
10:1. Before we illustrate some typical patterns, let us 
briefly describe how a simple phase-splitting network 
produces the circular or elliptical pattern. A simple 
and very common type of phase-splitting network con¬ 
sists-of a capacitor and resistor in series as indicated 
in Fig. 12-86A.* The voltage drop Er across the re¬ 
sistor is equal to the series current I flowing in the 
circuit multiplied by the value of resistance (by Ohm's 
law) and the voltage drop across the capacitor is equal 
to the current I multiplied the capacitive reactance 
of C. 

It is a well-known fact that the current flowing 
flirough a (pure) resistor is in phase with the voltage 
drop across it. This in-phase condition is illustrated in 
the vector diagram in part (B) of the figure, where 
the current vector I is seen to be in phase with the re- 
nstor voltage vector £«. It is also known that the cur- 
reid; flowing throu^ a (pure) ^padtance Uads the 

*F!c. 1240 was obtained from the text "Understanding Vec¬ 
tors 1 ^ Phase,” bv Rider and Uslan, published by John F. 
Rite PubtiSher, Inc., M. Y. 



Fig. 12-86.—A single phase-splitting network is shown at 
(A), the vector voltage and current relations are indicated 
in (B). 


voltage across it by 90®. This phase relation is also 
shown in the vector diagram where the capacitor volt¬ 
age vector Ec is seen to be 90® behind or lagging the 
current vector I. From this simple analysis, we find, 
from the vector diagram, that the resistive voltage 
drop Er and the capacitive voltage drop Ec are 90® 
out of phase with Er leading Ec, 

For the sake of illustration, the length of vector Ec 
was made twice the length of vector Er, which means 
that the capacitive reactance is twice as high as the 
resistance for this case. 

In Fig. 12-87 are illustrated three schematic repre¬ 
sentations of connecting such an R-C phase-splitting 
network to the oscilloscope. It does not matter whether 
the signal is fed to the amplifiers of the oscilloscope 
(as shown) or directly to the deflection plates of the 
cathode-ray tube. If it is fed directly to the plates, 
however, the signal must be strong enough to cause 
noticeable deflection. The input terminals in both 
drawings are not designated as being vertical or hori¬ 
zontal because the voltages can be applied across either 
set of plates. The resistors are made variable so that 
the shape of the image can be adjusted to either an 
elliptical or circular pattern. The latter type of pattern 
is usually preferable and is the one used in this section. 

The circuit of part (A) of Fig. 12-87 is employed 
when the input signal is obtained from a balanced sys¬ 
tem. From this schematic, it is easily seen that the volt¬ 
age drops across the R and C elements are each effec¬ 
tively applied to one set of deflection plates. When 
working with a balanced output generator, care must 
be taken that the center-tap lead of the output circuit 
does not pick up any hum. This center-tap lead must 
not be grounded to the grounded terminals of the oscil¬ 
loscope, as this will prevent the circuit from operating 
properly. If hum pickup does cause trouble, then the 
auxiliary circuit cd Fig. 12-87B can be used. The coil 
represents the balanced output drcuit from the gener- 
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(B) 



Fig. 12-87.—Three different schematic representation of 
how a phase-splitting network may be connected to an oscillo¬ 
scope to produce a circular trace from a single input signal. 

ator with the center tap grounded. The common con¬ 
nection between the resistor and capacitor can be con¬ 
nected to either ungrounded input terminal, and the 
other end of the resistor (as shown in the drawing) or 
capacitor is connected to the other input terminal. 

When the signal source is obtained from a system 
that has an unbalanced output (one output terminal 
grounded) the circuit of part (C) of Fig. 12-87 should 
be used. From this drawing we see that two sets of 
phase splitters are employed. The resistances and re¬ 
actances of the circuit components are all the same so 
that the voltage drops across any combination of re¬ 
sistor and capacitor are 90^ out of phase with each 
other. (If R1 is interchanged with Cl and R2 inter¬ 
changed with C2, the circuit will still operate prop¬ 
erly.) Therefore, by joining the common junction 6f 
each phase splitter to any one input terminal, a circu¬ 
lar trace will result. 

If both the unknown and known signal are sinusoi¬ 
dal, it does not matter which signal is used as the input 
to the phase-flitting network. If the unknown signal 
has a different waveshape, then it is best to use a known 
sinusoidal signal as the input to the phase splitter and 


the unknown as the input to the grid of the cathode- 
ray tube. Whatever the case may be, the known fre¬ 
quency should be so adjusted that the input signal to 
the phase-splitting network is the one of lower fre¬ 
quency. Let us now examine a few such intensity- 
modulated patterns. 

In Fig. 12-88 appear two circular patterns which 
have been intensity-modulated. The frequency ratio is 
easily seen to be 4:1 by counting four trace or four 
blanking periods. These images, sometimes called spot- 
wheel patterns, were obtained using a 1,000-cps sine 
wave as the input signal to the phase-splitting network. 
Consequently, the frequency of the signal applied to 
the grid is 4 x 1,000 or 4,000 cps. Let us analyze why 
the ratio is calculated in this manner. The spot travels 
in the circular motion at a specific rate determined by 
the frequency of the signal applied to the deflection 
plates. A 1,000-cps signal causes the spot to travel or 
trace out the circle 1,000 times a second. This means 
that the spot will trace out one revolution or one circle 
in 0.001 second. If the signal applied to the grid has a 
frequency of 4,000 cps, it means that the beam will be 
blanked out once during one portion of each cycle. 
Since one cycle of a 4,000-cps signal occurs in 1/4,000 
second or 0.00025 second, then in 0.001 second, which 
is the time for one complete revolution of the spot, jour 


blanking periods will occur because ^ ' ^^25 ^ 
sequently, the frequency ratio is 4:1. 

The signal applied to the grid of Fig, 12-88A was a 
4,000-cps sine wave and that for Fig. 12-88B was a 
4,000-cps square wave. Comparison of the trace sec¬ 
tions of these two patterns can tell us which was modu¬ 
lated with the sine wave and which with the square 
wave. In the case of sine-wave modulation, the trace 
parts of the pattern vary in intensity, because the am¬ 
plitude of the sine wave is not constant. This means 
that the individual traces will be more intense at their 
center because the sine wave will be a positive peak at 



Fig. mtfcw of 4:1 w by 

intensity^niQdiilated ^rcuhur traeti, (A) tao wl a t ad by a ste- 
wave and (B) by a nqmtt wave. ^ 
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Fig. 12-89.—Intensity-modulated circular traces, (A) indi¬ 
cates a 10:1 frequency ratio and (B) a 20:1 ratio. 


this time, and that the intensity of the traces will de¬ 
crease evenly toward both ends. For the pattern which 
is modulated by the square wave, the intensity of the 
trace is constant because the amplitude of the square 
wave is constant during the trace periods. 

In Fig. 12-89 appear two other spot-wheel patterns. 
Photo (A), which is similar to Fig. 12-36, is easily 
seen to indicate a 10:1 ratio. The frequency of the 
signal causing the circular pattern was a 500-cps sine 
wave and that modulating the grid was a 5,000-cps 
square wave. For photo (B), we count 20 traces indi¬ 
cating a ratio of 20:1. The signal causing the circular 
image in this latter case is a 500-cps sine wave, and 
that intensity-modulating the grid a 10,000-cps sine 
wave. From this latter photo, we see how much easier 
it is to interpret higher-frequency ratios by this 
method. 

Other Frequency-CompcoiMxi Methods 
Using Phose-Splitting Circuits 

In order to facilitate observations of higher ratios, it 
is possible to use the same phase-splitting network as 
in the previous example, but instead of modulating the 
grid, other electrodes are used. Fig. 12-90 illustrates 
one of these methods. The lower-frequency input is 
applied across the /f-C phase-splitting network and the 
voltage drop across each element is applied to alter- 


HIGH 



nate sets of input terminals and hence to the deflection 
plates. The higher-frequency signal is applied to either 
input terminal through a resistor R1 as seen in Fig. 
12-90 and will modulate the circular or elliptical pat¬ 
tern. 

Both signals should be of sinusoidal character. The 
higher-frequency signal will be displaced around the 
circle or ellipse formed by the lower-frequency signal. 
Resistor R is made variable so that either a circle or 
ellipse can be used. Resistor R1 is made variable so as 
to control the amplitude of this modulating signal. 

Previously we mentioned that Lissajous figures can 
be visualized as a wave traveling around a glass cylin¬ 
der through which the front and rear patterns are 
visible. From the circuit of Fig. 12-90, the resulting 
patterns appear as though both these front and rear 
portions were separated and individually distinguish¬ 
able. In other words, this method, irrespective of the 
initial phase difference between the two input signals, 
prevents any one portion of the pattern from being 
covered or coinciding with other parts. Let us now 
examine some patterns obtained by this method. 



Fig, 12-91.—'In these jiattems part (A) indicates a 10:1 
frequency ratio and (B) a 12:1 ratio. 
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In Fig. 12-91 j^)pear two patterns where the higher- 
frequency signal is an integral multiple of the lower- 
frequency signal. Each pattern has its peaks numbered. 
Pattern (A) has 10 peaks and pattern (B) 12 peaks. 
This means that the nixmerators of the ratios are equal 
to 10 and 12, respectively. If the pattern appears as a 
single sine wave, that is, there are no intersecting lines 
(as in Fig. 12-91), then the denominator of the ratio 
is unity. Therefore, pattern (A) of Fig, 12-91 repre¬ 
sents a 10:1 ratio and pattern (B) a 12:1 ratio. 

In Fig. 12-92 appear two patterns where the denomi¬ 
nator of the ratio is equal to two. By counting the num¬ 
ber of peaks around the top of the pattern (visualizing 
the image as rotating around a cylinder) we immedi¬ 
ately find out the numerator of the ratio. These peaks 
are numbered in the photo; for Fig. 12-92A, 13 peaks 
are counted, and 19 peaks appear for Fig. 12-92B, For 
the value of the denominator of the ratio, represented 
by the lower-frequency signal, we have to count the 



Fig. 12-92.—The oscillogram at (A) is for II :2 Irequmcy 
ratio and that at (6) for a 19:2 ratio. 



Fig. 12-93.—Frequency ratios of 10:3 and 11:3 are indi¬ 
cated by (A) and (B) respectively. 


number of times that any part of the sine wave between 
a positive and negative peak is intersected and then add 
one to the result found. Thus, in Fig. 12-92, only one 
intersecting line is found for both patterns; hence, the 
denominator of the ratio for each pattern is 1 -f 1 = 2. 
Therefore, we find that the ratio for pattern (A) is 
13:2, and for pattern (B) it is 19.:2. In Fig. 12-91, 
there were no intersecting lines, so the denominator is 
unity. 

In Fig. 12-93 appear two other patterns produced 
by the method indicated in Fig. 12-90. The peaks of 
each pattern are marked as before, so that the numer¬ 
ator of the ratio for the pattern at (A) is 10 gnd for 
that at (B) is 11. The denominator of the ratio for each 
pattern is 3, because for each imi^ there are two inter¬ 
secting lines to which we add 1. In order to show two 
such intersecting points, we have arbitrarily marked 
one p^rt of tiie pattern of Fig. 12-93A with letteri a 
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Fig. 12-94. —A fre- 
quency ratio of 12:5 is 
indicated here. 


and 6. In other words, that part of the pattern leading 
from peak number 3 and going in the negative direc¬ 
tion (i.e., with the negative slope) has only two inter¬ 
secting lines crossing its path. Consequently, Fig. 
12-93A indicates a 10:3 ratio, while Fig, 12-93B shows 
an 11:3 ratio. 

A higher ratio pattern is indicated in Fig. 12-94. By 
carefully counting the peaks (which we have num¬ 
bered), 12 of them can be seen. The number of inter¬ 
sections for any one line is four, which means that the 
denominator of the frequency ratio is equal to, five, and 
hence the frequency ratio represented by the pattern is 
12:5. In all of the patterns shown in Figs. 12-91 
through 12-94, the higher-frequency (modulating) 
signal was applied to the vertical-deflection plates. This 
is easily noticeable by the sine waves of the pattern 
being deflected in the vertical direction. If this higher- 
frequency signal were applied to the horizontal-deflec¬ 
tion plates, the patterns shown here would be shifted 
in position by 90®. 

A very simple equation can be formed for deter¬ 
mining the frequency ratios from such patterns as ob¬ 
tained by the circuit arrangement of Fig. 12-90. If we 
let P equal the number of peaks around the top, or 
circumference, of the pattern (visualizing the image 
as rotating around a cylinder) and n the number of 
intersecting lines (obtained as outlined before), then 
the ratio can be expressed as follows 

P 

Frequency ratio == ^ - j - • (12-5) 

At all times, the numerator of the equation will be 
greater than the denominator. 

Another form of circuit^ utilizing the same phase¬ 
splitting network as before is shown in Fig. 12-9SA. 



This circuit produces a pattern such as that in Fig. 
12-95B. The voltage is eflfectively applied across both 
sets of plates in quadrature (i.e., 90® out of phase) by 
means of the phase-splitting circuit. As a result of this 
circuit, when the reactance of C is equal to the resist¬ 
ance of R, the beam spot traces a circle upon the screen. 
The other voltage, the unknown, is connected in series 
with the accelerating anode (anode no. 2). The opera¬ 
tion of the system is predicated upon the fact that as a 
result of the varying voltage in series with the fixed 
accelerating voltage, the anode potential will fluctuate 
through a maximum and minimum, in accordance with 
the frequency of the varying voltage. At the same time, 
the voltage applied in quadrature to the two input ter¬ 
minals, and hence to the two sets of deflection plates, 
will cause the spot to describe a circle. The varying 
voltage will cause the anode potential to fluctuate a 
number of times (depending upon the frequency of the 
varying voltage) during each circulation of the spot. 
This spot movement is different from that accom¬ 
plished by the circuit of Fig. 12-90. For the circuit of 
Fig. 12-95, the spot, as it travels around the circle, is 
effectively displaced in a radial manner relative to the 
circle. The result is that the final pattern will be an 
image which indicates the frequency ratio between the 
varying voltage in series with the anode and the fre¬ 
quency of the voltage which is causing the circular 
motion of the spot. If the ratio between the two is in¬ 
tegral, the image will be stationary; if the ratio is frac¬ 
tional, the image will revolve. 

The frequency ratio for such patterns is determined 
in a similar fashion to that just discussed. The number 
of peaks on the outside (or inside) of the pattern is the 
numerator of the ratio and the number of intersections 
plus one is the denominator of the ratio. Thus the pat¬ 
tern of Fig. 12-95B represents a 19:2 ratio. This is 
tantamount to stating that the ratio is equal to the num¬ 
ber of whole sine waves superimposed around the circle 
for any one revolution divided by the number of revo- 



tKimbig^ N* "Waveform examination with tl« catho^- 
i*ay oeefltograph/* Etec, Commun,, vol. 3, pp. 69-75. July, 1924, 


Fig, 12-95.—In this mcth<^ of frequency comparison (A), 
the mgher-frequcncy signal is fed to the second anode of the 
cathode-ray tube; the resultant pattern is for a 19:2 ratio. 
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lutions the spot makes around the circle (i.e., the num¬ 
ber of times the same complete sine wave is repeated). 

This arrangement for frequency comparison is sel¬ 
dom used. It has several disadvantages when viewed 
from the practical angle. First is the danger entailed by 
working around the high-anode voltage found in pres¬ 
ent-day cathode-ray-tube equipment. The second is 
that it is quite a problem to break into the finished 
cathode-ray oscilloscope in order to make proper con¬ 
tact with the circuit. The third is the defocusing effect 
of this varying potential, and the resultant blurring of 
the image. 

Roulette Mothod^'^^ 

There is still another method by which frequency 
comparison can be made. The resulting patterns from 
this method are shaped in the form of a roulette, and 
hence it is often called the roulette method. In the cir¬ 
cuit arrangement to be discussed, two separate phase¬ 
splitting networks are used. 

In the frequency-comparison circuits previously de¬ 
scribed, where a phase-splitting network was em¬ 
ployed, no mention was nude as to the type of arrange-' 
ment of the deflection plates. In other words, one plate 
from each pair can be internally connected together 
(and then grounded), or they can all have separate 
connections. In the method to be described in this sec¬ 
tion, both types of deflection-plate arrangements can 
be used, but where one plate from each pair is inter¬ 
nally connected together, additional circuit components 
are needed to produce the same effects as for the type 
with separate extenul connections. We will first study 
the circuit arrangement where each deflection plate has 
extenul connections. 

The circuit arrangement appears in Fig. 12-96. The 
input signals can be fed directly to the cathode-ray tube 
as shown (the sigtuls must be strong enough to pro¬ 
duce readable deflections), or they can be fed through 
the amplifier sections of the oscilloscope. In the latter 
case, the cathode-ray tube must have the plates con¬ 
nected in a balanced deflection system. Note the two 

•Dye, D. W., "Jm^roved cathode-ray tube method for the 
harmonic comparison of frequencies,” Proc. Phys. Soc., vol, 37, 
p. 158, April IS, 192S. 

•Itangachari, T. S., “The harmonic comparison of radio fre¬ 
quencies by the catho^-ray oscillograph,” Exper. Wireless and 
Wireless Eng,, vol. 5, p. 264, May, 1928. 

rO Ran gac hari , T. S., “The sttper-position of drctilar mo¬ 
tions,” Experimental Wireless and Wireless Eng., vol. 6, p. 184, 
April, 1929. 

^tKurrelmeyer, B., “A simple circuit for osdllograidiic fre¬ 
quency comparison," Rev. Sd. Instr., vol. 7, p. 200, May, 1936. 

tSReich, H. J., “Circuits for oscillographic Irequaxqr com¬ 
parison,” Rev, Sei. Instr., vol. 8, p. 348, September, 1937. 



Fig. 12-96.—Schematic circuit arrangement for the roulette 
method of frequency comparisons. 

R-C phase-shifting networks. The resistors and capac¬ 
itors are assumed to be pure, that is, the resistors are 
assumed to contain negligible inductance and the 
capacitors negligible leakage resistance. The two input 
signals are introduced as shown. 

The resistors are made variable so that after proper 
adjustment, each signal when considered acting alone 
will produce a circular trace on the screen of the cath¬ 
ode-ray tube. If signal voltage et is the only active input 
signal, tlie voltage drop across R1 is coupled to the 
right horizontal-deflection plate through C2 and the 
voltage drop across Cl is coupled to the lower vertical- 
deflection plate through R2. A similar action will occur 
when signal voltage et is considered acting alone. The 
strength of the input signals determines the radius of 
the individual circles produced. For proper operation 
of this system, the circle produced by the lower-fre¬ 
quency signal should be larger than, or just equal to, 
tliat of tlie higher-frequency circle. This is necessary 
because the simultaneous combination of the two cir¬ 
cular forces will be sucli that the spot will traverse a 
path which may be visualized as a point on the small 
circle rotating about the circumference of the larger 
one. This combined action is such that there will be 
deviations or breakups in the regular path of the lower- 
, frequency circle (the deviations are the same all along 
the path) which will be a ready means of determining 
the frequency ratio. 

For the circuit illustrated in Fig. 12-96, there will be 
loops, points, or cusps that break outward, but if the 
xesistor and capacitor of either phase-splitting network 
are interchanged, the loops will be pointed inward. In 
this latter case, there will be fewer cusps or lo(^, as¬ 
suming the frequent^ ratio is the sanw for both cases. 
For ratios where the hif^er frequency is an integral 
multiple of the lower frequenqr (i.e., where the ratio 
in its simplest form is an uae^jier) it is easy to deter* 
niitte the ratio, whether the loops are pointed inward 
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or outward. When the ratio is not an integral value, 
it is best to have the loops pointed outward, because 
the other type of pattern becomes more difficult to in¬ 
terpret. Let us study some typical oscillograms before 
we discuss how the frequency relationship is calcu¬ 
lated. 

The photo of Fig. 12-97A is a triple exposure and 
is based upon the circuit of Fig. 12-% as is. The small 
circle is that produced with signal the higher-fre¬ 
quency voltage, acting alone, and the large circle is 
produced by the lower-frequency voltage Ct acting 
alone. In other words, the amplitude of ei is greater 
than that of The other part of the photo is the re¬ 
sultant pattern caused by the combined action of the 
two input signals, ei and This resultant pattern is 
for a frequency ratio of 2:1. If the resistor and capac¬ 
itor of either phase-splitting network of Fig. 12-% are 
interchanged, the resulting pattern will have its peaks 
pointed inward as seen in Fig. 12-97B. 


0 


(B) 

Courtesy Rev. Sc%.^ Instr. 

Fig. 12-97.—The resultant pattern of the triple exposure 
photograph of (A) and the pattern of (B) are both 2:1 fre¬ 
quency ratios by the roulette method. 



If the amplitude of the higher frequency is increased 
and approaches that of the lower frequency, the peaks 
or ppints of the resultant patterns of Fig. 12-97 will 
open up and loops will be formed. This is best illus¬ 
trated by the 2:1 ratio of Fig. 12-98. Compare this 
photo with the resultant of Fig. 12-97A. Both oscillo¬ 
grams can be used equally well for frequency compari¬ 
son, If the amplitude of each input signal were the 
same, the loops would open up more and the spot would 
cross the center of the pattern three times. 


Fig. 12-98. —A roulette 
with a 2:1 frequency ratio; 
the loops indicate that the 
ampUtme of the higher- 
frequency signal approaches 
that erf uie lower-frequency 
signal. 





Fig. 12-99.—Both patterns indicate roulette frequency 
ratios of 3:2. 

The two patterns of Fig. 12-99 each indicate a fre¬ 
quency ratio of 3:2. The pattern at (A) resulted when 
the amplitude of the higher-frequency signal was lower 
than that of the lower-frequency signal. When the am¬ 
plitudes of both signals were made approximately 
equal to each other, the peak opened up into loops, and 
the pattern at (B) resulted. Note from this latter photo 
that the loops all meet at the center of the pattern. The 
spot crosses the center of the pattern five times. 

From the pictures we have seen thus far, we can for¬ 
mulate a method whereby we can determine the fre¬ 
quency ratio from the pattern. If in tracing out the 
pattern, the spot goes from one loop or peak directly 
to the next (whether the peaks are pointed inward or 
outward), then the denominator of the ratio will al¬ 
ways be unity and the resultant ratio will be an integral 
value. The patterns of Figs. 12-97 and 12-98 illustrate 
such a condition. If the spot does not go from one peak 
to the next, but skips some, the denominator of the 
ratio is different from unity (see Fig. 12-99). If 
Nh/Ni is the ratio of the higher to lower frequency in 
its simplest form, then irrespective of its magnitude, 
as long as the pattern has the cusps or loops pointed 
outward, the total number of loops, call it N, directly 
indicates the sum of Na + Ni,. Thus 

N^Nb + Nl. ( 12 - 6 ) 

Solving equation (12-6) for Na we find 

Nb-N-Nl. (12-7) 

Consequently, the frequency ratio Nb/Nl can now be 
expressed as follows ^ 

Frequency ratio = —- . (12-8) 

The value of Ni, for those cases where the spot traces 
the pattern by going from one cusp or loop directly to 
the next, as we already mentioned, is equal to unity. 
From Fig. 12-99, which indicates 3:2 ratios, you will 
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note that the spot in going from any cusp or loop to the 
next can be considered as skipping either one or two 
loops. Thus from loop 1 (the loops are marked for the 
sake of illustration) in either pattern, we find that the 
spot may be traced toward loop 3 or 4. In going toward 
loop 3, the spot can be considered as skipping either 
loop 2 on one hand or loops 4 and 5 on the other hand. 
In going from loop 1 toward loop 4, however, we either 
skip loop 5 or the two loops numbers 2 and 3, Regard¬ 
less of the pattern or the direction in which we follow 
a loop, two groups of loops will be skipped. Also, re¬ 
gardless of which cusp or loop we start with, the same 
situation will always hold. If the denominator of the 
ratio is increased, then the smaller number of skipped 
loops will also increase. The arrangement of the pat¬ 
tern produced by the circuit of Fig. 12-96 is such that 
the denominator or the Nl of the ratio can be deter¬ 
mined from any pattern (in which the loops are pointed 
outward by adding one to the smaller number of loops 
skipped. Thus for Figs. 12-97 and 12-98, there are no 
loops skipped, so Nl is 1, while for Fig. 12-99, the 
smaller number of loops skipped is 1, and hence Nl for 
this case is 2. 

Getting back to equation (12-8) we can easily deter¬ 
mine the frequency ratios from the pattern. For Figs. 
12-97A and 12-98, N (the total number of loops) 
equals 3 and Nl equals 1, so that the ratio becomes 

N-Nl _2 

Nl 1 1 

and for Fig. 12-99, N equals 5 and Nl equals 2, hence 
the ratio is 

N-Nl _5-2 
Nl 2 2' 

If the cusps or loops are pointed inward, then the minus 
sign of equation (12-8) is changed to a plus sign. Thus 
for Fig. 12-97B, N equals 1, Nl also equals 1, and the 
ratio becomes 


N^Nl^ 1 + 1 _ 2 
Nt ^ I 1 ’ 



Fig. 12-100.—Integral ratio roulette patterns; (A) indi¬ 
cates a 3:1 frequency ratio and (B) a 12:1 ratio. 


Fig. 12-101. — A roulette 
pattern for a 7;S frequency 
ratio. 


For frequency ratios other than integral values, it is 
not advisable to use the arrangement where the cusps 
point inward, because the pattern becomes quite intri¬ 
cate,, and it becomes difficult to interpret N and Nl* 

Let us study some other patterns produced by the cir¬ 
cuit of P'ig. 12-96, where the peaks or cusps are pointed 
outward. The amplitudes of the input signals of these 
forthcoming patterns are such that all the peaks are 
opened up. The two patterns of Fig. 12-100 indicate 
integral ratios, where Nl equal to unity. For the 
roulette pattern at (A) 4 loops are counted, so the fre¬ 
quency ratio becomes 3:1, and in pattern (B), 13 loops 
are counted, so the ratio is 12:1. For the pattern of Fig. 
12-101, N equals 12. Now if we choose the extreme end 
of any one loop as a fixed point and follow the path of 
the trace in either direction to the extreme end of an¬ 
other loop, which we take as our second fixed point, we 
shall find that we have skipped two groups of loops be¬ 
tween these two fixed points. One group comprises 6 
loops, the other 4 loops. Hence Nl which is 1 more than 
the smaller number of loops ^skipped, is 1 + 4 = 5, and 
the ratio becomes 7:5. For Fig. 12-102, the ratio is 
10:7. This is easily seen by counting a total of 17 loops 
and 6 skipped loops (the smaller number of skipped 
loops). There are 23 total loops in the pattern of Fig. 
12-103, and if careful observation is made, we will find 
that the smaller number of loops skipped is 10, which 
means that the ratio is 12:11. 

A disadvantage of this system of frequency com¬ 
parison is that we cannot determine directly from the 
pattern which signal input is the higher frequency. 
However, if only the higher frequency is increased, the 
greater number of loops skipped will increase but not 
the smaller, and if the lower frequency is increased, the 


Fig. 12-102.—A freqtMaicy 
ratio of 12:7 is indicated 1^ 
this roulette pattern. 
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smaller number of loops skipped will increase and not 
the larger. Thus if we increase the frequency of either 
the known or unknown signal to the next stationary 
pattern and note the change in the number of loops 
skipped, we have a ready means of knowing which 
input signal is of higher frequency. 

The analysis of roulette patterns thus far is based 
upon the original work done by the authors of the 
reference articles.®”^* In the process of working with 
such patterns and obtaining the patterns indicated in 
this section, this author has found a supplementary 
method of determining the frequency ratio from the 
patterns. This method is also based upon the fact that 
the total number of loops or cusps of the resultant pat¬ 
tern is equal to the sum of the numerator and denomi¬ 
nator of the ratio (i.e., it is based upon N = Nb + Nx ,). 

When the ratio is an integral value, no loops are 
skipped, and the calculation of the ratio is easily done 
from the pattern. When the ratio is a fraction in its 
simplest form, then some loops will be skipped when 
the spot traces out the pattern in going from one loop 
to another. We have shown that two groups of loops 
are skipped, one group containing more loops than the 
other. It is upon both of these groups that this supple¬ 
mentary method of determining the frequency ratio is 
based. 


If we let No equal the group which contains the 
greater number of loops skipped, and Ng the group 
which contains the smaller number of loops skipped, 
we can write 

N = No + Na + 2. (12-9) 

This is so because in counting No and Ng we omit the 
two loops which we use as our fixed or starting points. 
If we t^e equation (12-9) and substitute it for the N 
in equation (12-8), and if we let Nt = Ng + 1, we 
find that 

which simplifies to (12-10) 

Frequency ratio *s . (12-11) 


Equation (12-11) simply states that the frequency 
ratio of roulette patterns, with cusps or loops pointed 
outward, is equal to 1 plus the greater number of loops 
skipped, divided by 1 plus the smaller number of loops 
skipped. Thus for Fig. 12-99, No equals 2, and Ng 

2+1 

equals 1, and hence the ratio is ^ or 3:2. For Fig. 
12-101, Ng equals 6, Ng equals 4, and the ratio is 
or 7:5. For Fig. 12-102, Ng = 9 and Ng 

= 6, so the ratio becomes 10:7. The more intricate pat¬ 
tern of Fig. 12-103 shows us that Ng = 11 and Ng = 
10, so that by adding one to each, the ratio becomes 
12 : 11 . 

Reich and Rangachari®“r 2 independently 

designed a circuit arrangement whereby a cathode-ray 
tube that has a common connec:tion between one hori¬ 
zontal and vertical plate can be used for frequency 
comparison by the roulette method.^* Both methods 
utilize isolating transformers, and hence the range of 
frequencies to be compared is limited to the frequency 
range of the transformers. In this section, we will only 
consider the Reich circuit because it is a later method. 
This circuit arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 12-104. 



As before, both phase-splitting networks are adjusted 
so that each input signal, when acting alone, produces 
a circnilar pattern. The following is an excerpt from the 
article by Reich,^® with reference to the circuit of Fig. 
12-104. 


such tubes were used without any special circuit compo¬ 
nents, then, according to Reich, “the internal connection be¬ 
tween the two deflection plates either shortcircuits one of the 
input voltages or connects each vdtage directly to one pair of 
plates resulting in the production of Lissajous figures, instead 
of roulettes.” 
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“The impedance of the isolating transformer T 
should be high in comparison with the resistance Rt. 
For frequencies in the audible range, excellent results 
are obtained with an ordinary interstage coupling 
audio transformer and a 5,000-ohm variable resistance. 
At frequencies above 5,000 cycles, the distributed 
capacitance of the transformer tends to prevent the 
formation of a circular pattern for the voltage ei. For 
this reason, Ct should be the lower frequency. Resist¬ 
ance or capacitance between the Y plates or leads pro¬ 
duces a phase shift which makes it difficult to obtain a 
circular pattern for the voltage e» at very high fre¬ 
quencies. No difficulty is encountered, however, even 
above 10,000 cycles, if the plates are not shunted by a 
leak and if the connection from the ungrounded plate 
to the transformer is short. A high resistance across 
the secondary is sometimes of help at high frequencies. 
If the primary and secondary of the transformer of 
Fig. 12-104 are wound in the same direction, the cusps 
or loops of the pattern will point inward. The pattern 
may be transformed into one in which the cusps point 
outward by transposing the primary or secondary con¬ 
nections or by interchanging the position of the capac¬ 
itor of either R-C phase-shifting network.” 

It is evident that considerable progress has been 
made in audio transformer development, since this 
early (1937) article has appeared; very little difficulty 
due to distributed capacitance should be experienced 
with present-day transformers throughout the audio 
range. 

OscUkrtor Ccdlbration 

Two methods of calibration are possible, using the 
cathode-ray tube as a visual indicator. One is to adjust 
the known and the unknown frequencies of the oscil¬ 
lators so as to produce a 1:1 pattern upon the screen; 
for this adjustment, the unknown oscillator frequency 
is equal to the known frequency of the standard oscil¬ 
lator, The other method is to keep the standard oscil¬ 
lator fixed at one frequency, say the lowest base fre¬ 
quency, and to vary the unknown oscillator through a 
range which will produce patterns from a 1:1 ratio on 
up (according to bow high the frequency of the cali¬ 
bration is desired), calibrating each adjustment of the 
unknown, in accordance with the frequency ratio indi¬ 
cated upon the screen. (The method of frequency c<Mn- 
parison to be used, whether by Lissajous figures, in¬ 
tensity modulation, roulette method, etc., depends upon 
the range of calibration and the frequency ratios to be 
dealt with.) 

The former of these two calibrating methods is to be 
preferred. First, because n enables more accurate ad¬ 


justment at each frequency, since tlie frequency ratio 
is 1:1. Second, it minimizes the error to that inherent 
in the standard at the particular frequency. If the sec¬ 
ond method is used and the base-frequency adjustment 
is “off,” the discrepancy is carried on through each of 
the other calibrations based upon the original standard 
frequency. However, the second method is faster, since 
only one oscillator is adjusted for a number of fre¬ 
quency calibrations. It is more economical and perhaps 
more common because of the minimum of expense in¬ 
volved to secure a single-frequency standard. If the 
first method is used, each oscillator is advanced step 
by step. The closer the calibration points, the greater 
is the number of tuning changes required. 

The degree of accuracy obtained is determined by 
two factors. The first is the intrinsic accuracy of cali¬ 
bration of the standard oscillator for any one setting. 
The second is the care with which the unknown oscil¬ 
lator is varied in order to stop the image. Absolute 
accuracy of calibration is achieved when the image is 
stopped. However, it is possible that either one of the 
two oscillators used will drift, thus preventing the stop¬ 
ping of the image. At any rate, a very slow drift of the 
pattern is permissible and often unavoidable. The point 
of calibration should be set as that for which the image 
has stopped or is moving at the slowest obtainable 
speed. 

Very little need be said about calculations for 1:1 
ratio patterns. When these appear and are stopped, the 
unknown oscillator frequency is equal to the standard 
frequency. If the calibration of the unknown oscillator 
ranges is carried out completely in this manner, there 
is no need for calculation of any sort. However, if the 
frequency calibration is carried out with ratios other 
than unity, a simple calculation is required. It is best 
in most cases to make the standard frequency the base 
frequency and lower than any unknown frequency. 
This means that the pattern will indicate ratios, 
wherein the unknown frequency is always the greater. 
Thus if a pattern indicates a 4:1 ratio, the lower fre¬ 
quency is the standard and the higher frequency is the 
unknown. If the base or standard frequency for this 
pattern is, say 1(X) cps, the unknown frequency for the 
setting which develops the 4:1 ratio pattern is 100 X 
4/1 or 400 cps. In other words, the base frequency is 
multiplied ly the ratio obtained on Oie oscillosct^. 
Thus, as another examine, if the base frequency (sta^- 
ard) is 1,200cps and is the lower of the two frequencies 
which produced the pattern, and the frequency ratio 
indicated by the pattern is 4:3, die frequency of die un¬ 
known for that setting is 1,^30 X l,600ci>s. 
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For a base frequency of 100 cps, the following table 
lists the frequencies of the unknown corresponding to 
various ratios, asstuning that the base frequency is 
always lower or equal to the unknown frequency. 



Frequency of Un- 


Frequency of Un¬ 

Ratio 

knotm Oscillator 

Ratio 

known Oscillator 


(.cps) 


(cps) 

1/1 

100 

9/4 

225 

S/4 

125 

7/3 

233 

4/3 

133 

S/2 

250 

3/2 

150 

8/3 

267 

5/3 

167 

11/4 

275 

7/4 

175 

3/1 

300 

2/1 

200 




The corresponding patterns for these thirteen ratios, 


produced for various base frequencies, will enable 
calibration in extremely small steps. Thus, suppose 


that the thirteen ratios listed have been established. By 
increasing the base frequency to 300 cps, as the second 
adjustment, the ratios listed will provide calibration 
points for 300 cps, 375 cps, 400 cps, 450 cps, 500 cps, 
525 cps, 600 cps, 675 cps, 700 cps, 750 cps, 800 cps, 
825 cps, and 900 cps. By moving the base frequency up 
to 900 cps and producing again the same ratio patterns, 
calibration up to 2,700 cps is obtained. Similarly, by 
advancing the base frequency up to 2,700 cps and pro¬ 
ducing the same ratio patterns by adjusting the un¬ 
known oscillator frequency, calibration up to 8,100 cps 
is effected. This process can be carried on indefinitely, 
until all ranges of the oscillator are calibrated against 
the standard. 



CHAPTER 13 

NONUNEAR TIME BASES 


In Chapter 9, we discussed linear time bases sepa¬ 
rately because linear sweep circuits are the type most 
commonly used in oscilloscopes. There are, however, 
numerous other types of time bases used in special 
kinds of oscilloscopes and other equipment where 
cathode-ray tubes are employed. To distinguish these 
time bases from the types that produce a sawtooth 
waveform (or modification thereof), we will call them 
nonlinear time bases. The most common types of non¬ 
linear time bases are often classified as circular (or 
polar), spiral, elliptical, and radial sweeps. We will 
study these types of time bases in this chapter. 

The term polar sweep, or polar co-ordinate sweep, 
is often misrepresented and misunderstood by readers. 
When a circular, elliptical, or spiral time base is said to 
represent a polar sweep, it means that the trace on the 
screen produced by the time base can be considered as 
being shown on a system of polar co-ordinates. Signals 
can be displayed on such traces in many different ways. 
Generally speaking, a polar co-ordinate representa¬ 
tion is one in which the radius (or radius vector, as it 
is sometimes called) varies in both magnitude and di¬ 
rection to trace out the curve in question. On the basis 
of this definition, any signal displayed along a circular 
or spiral time base is a polar co-ordinate representa¬ 
tion. However, very seldom can a signal portrayed by 
such time bases be considered as a plot on polar co-or¬ 
dinates in the true sense of the word, because this por¬ 
trayal does not represent the mathematical relation be¬ 
tween the magnitude and direction of the radius vector 
the same way as on polar co-ordinate graph paper. In 
other words, a plot of a sine wave on polar co-ordinate 
graph paper will be a completely different pattern than 
a sine wave spread out by these time bases. 

Clrcalcar cmd Elliptical SwMpt 

There are a variety of methods for producing circu¬ 
lar and elliptical sweeps, some of which we have al¬ 
ready studied in Chapter 12 when considering diverse 
means of frequency measurements. One of the chief 
reasons for employing a circular (or elliptical) time 
base is to increase the over-all length of the trace. Thus, 


if the circular trace has a diameter of four inches, the 
circumference of the circle will be 4ir, or 12.56 inches. 
From this we see tltat a circular trace of four-inch 
diameter will have an effective length ir times (3.14 
times) that of a linear (straight-line) trace of four 
inches. Consequently, we see that more information 
can be displayed on a circular time base than one pro¬ 
duced by a sawtooth sweep. Another advantage of such 
time bases over sawtooth sweeps is that no time is lost 
on retraces. Circular time bases, in addition to being 
used for frequency comparisons, also find a wide 
variety of uses in radar. 

In Chapter 12, we have shown that by applying a 
sine wave to each set of deflection plates, the resulting 
pattern will be a circle when the two sine waves are 90® 
(or 270®) out of phase and the amplitudes of the two 
input signals are equal (see Figs. 12-15, 12-16, and 
12-17) ; a symmetrical ellipse will result when the am¬ 
plitudes are not equal (see Figs. 12-18 and 12-19). 
We have also shown that such traces can be made by a 
single sine-wave source, by applying this signal to an 
R-C phase-splitting network and feeding the output of 
this network to the input terminals of the oscilloscope 
(see Fig. 12-87). 

In Chapter 12, we have seen how circular traces can 
be used for frequency measurements. Circular and 
elliptical traces are also used just as a time base to 
portray any type of signal, be it of sinusoidal character, 
a complex wave, or a pulse. The (A) and (B) patterns 
of Fig. 12-91 in Chapter 12, although they are used to 
portray frequency ratios of 10:1 and 12:1, respectively, 
can also be thought of as illustrating a sine wave spread 
out by a circular trace. If the circular trace is made 
elliptical, and the signal input to the horizontal^deflec- 
tion plates is increased so that part of the pattern is re¬ 
moved from the screen, the image seen will be that of 
two separate waves. By proper manipulation, certain 
parts of the input signal can bt observed easily in com¬ 
parison with other parts. It should be remembered that 
for a signal to be properly presented along a circular 
or elliptical time Ixtse, its frequency should be an in¬ 
tegral multiple of the signal frequency causing the cir¬ 
cular trace. 
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Injecting the signal to be observed to any one pair 
of deflection plates (see Fig. 12-90 in Chapter 12) to 
produce the patterns mentioned above, the deflection of 
the signal by the circular time base will not always be 
at right angles to this circular trace, but may actually 
be tangent. This is especially obvious at the extreme 
right and left sides of the patterns of Fig, 12-91. In 
other words, the reproduction of a signal by a circular 
time base by the method just described will make it 
difficult to interpret certain parts of the reproduced 
picture. 

Radial Deflection of (he Circulor Trace 

If the signal to be observed can cause a deflection of 
the spot that mil always be at right angles to the circu¬ 
lar time base, that is, where the deflection will always 
be radial, we will have a superior arrangement of using 
this circular time base. There are various methods 
whereby such deflection is possible. One we discussed 
briefly in Chapter 12 (see Fig. 12-95) where the cir¬ 
cular trace was produced by a simple R-C phase-split¬ 
ting network and where the signal to be observed was 
fed to the second or final anode of the cathode-ray tube, 
and hence modulated the circular trace in a radial man¬ 
ner. We also outlined the basic disadvantages of such 


Fig. 13-1. — A sine 
wave is shown displayed 
by a circular trace with 
radial deflection in (A), 
and in (B) by a linear 
trace whose length is 
equal to the diameter of 
the circular trace. 


(B) 


a system and indicated that although it produced the 
required results, they were not obtained easily. 

Whatever the case may be, if only one trace of a 
signal is to be observed and if the signal is periodic, 
then its frequency must be an integral multiple of that 
causing the circular time base. The drawing of Fig. 
13*1A illustrates a sine wave spread out by a circular 
traoe in which the deflection along the trace is radial. 
The method of producing such a trace is, at the rao- 
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ment, unimportant. What is important is the fact that 
the complete sine wave is visible and no portion is 
cramped. The dashed circle of this pattern indicates 
the position of the circular trace before application of 
the modulating signal. You will also notice that 11 
cycles of the sine wave are spread out along the circu¬ 
lar baseline. This means that the frequency of the sig¬ 
nal being observed is eleven times as great as that 
producing the time base. 

In part (B) of Fig. 13-1 11 cycles of the same sine 
wave are reproduced by a linear time base, with the 
length of the time baseline being equal to the diameter 
of the circular trace at part (A). By comparing these 
two drawings, you can readily see how a circular time 
base spreads out the waveform for easier observation. 
For the same time separation between cycles, a circular 
trace can occupy tt (or 3.14) times as many cycles as 
a linear trace whose length is the same as the diameter 
of the circle. 

There are two chief methods whereby radial deflec¬ 
tion of a circular trace can be effected; one involves 
the use of additional electrode elements inside the 
cathode-ray tube which are made to function in con¬ 
junction with the deflection plates, and the other em¬ 
ploys an amplifier arrangement in conjunction with 
the deflection plates. In the following sections, we will 
study a number of these different arrangements for 
producing a circular trace and modulating it in a radial 
manner. 

Amplifier Arrangement for Radiol Deflection 

One of the first methods devised for causing radial 
deflection of a circular time base involved the use of 
a balanced amplifier system. This method dates back 
to 1932 and was initially developed in England.^ In 
order to utilize the circuit (Fig. 13-2) to the best ad¬ 
vantage, a cathode-ray tube in which each deflection 
plate has a separate external connection is employed. 
Let us examine this circuit and see how it produces a 
circular time base as well as radial deflection of trace, 
when the signal to be observed is applied. 

The sinusoidal signal used to produce the circular 
time base by means of two 90® out-of-phase signals is 
applied across a resistance-capacitance phase shifter, 
Rl-Cl in Fig. 13-2. The reactance of capacitor Cl is 
equal to the resistance of R1 at the frequency of the , 
applied signal, so that the voltages developed across 

^Thc Staff of The Radio Research Station, Slough, “A cir¬ 
cular time-base giving radial deflections, for use with the cath¬ 
ode-ray oscillograph,** Jour, IEE (London), vol. 71, p. 82, 
June, 1932. 
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Fig. 13-2.—Balanced amplifier circuit for producing radial deflection for a circular time base. 


both components are equal, resulting in a circular and 
not an elliptical time base. Thus, we have the two equal 
90® out-of-phase voltages to produce the circular trace, 
but you will notice that they are applied to the deflec¬ 
tion plates through two pairs of amplifying tubes con¬ 
nected for push-pull operation. The tubes are employed 
primarily as a means of introducing the modulating 
signal (the signal to be observed) in sudi a manner 
that it will radially deflect the circular time base. Be¬ 
fore we discuss how the modulating signal is intro¬ 
duced, let us see how the amplifier circuit keeps the 
signals applied to the deflection plates 90° out of phase. 

Let us first consider the circuit consisting of push- 
pull amplifiers VI and V2. The voltage appearing at 
the top of the secondary winding of T1 is 180® out of 
phase with that appearing at the bottom, since equal 
and opposite voltages are induced into the secondary 
with respect to the center tap; hence, equal, but 180® 
out-of-phase voltages appear at the grids of VI and 
V!l. Due to the Inherent phase-inversion quality of an 
amplifier, the signals appearing at the plates of these 
two tubes are 180® out of phase with the signals at 
their respective grids. This means that the signal be¬ 
tween the plate circuits of VI and V2 have the same 
polarity as that across the primary of TJ. 

Resistors R2 and R3 serve as the plate loads for 
tube VI and V2, respectively. The output sigmd from 
each one of these tubin aiq>ears across its load reristor 


and is coupled to the vertical-deflection plates as seen 
in Fig. 13-2. Capacitor C6 serves to couple the signal 
from Vito one vertical plate, and capacitor C7 couples 
the signal from tube V2 to the other deflection plate. 
Thus we see that the signal appearing across capacitor 
Cl of the input phase-splitting network Anally appears 
ampliAed in magnitude across the vertical-deflection 
plates. 

Since the bottom half of the circuit, consisting of 
push-pull ampliAers V3 and V4, is identical to the 
upper half, we can readily understand that the signal 
appearing across resistor R1 also appears across the 
horizontal-deflection plates ampliAed by the same 
amount. Consequently, we And that the two 90® out- 
of-phase signals appearing across the Rl-Cl phase- 
shift network also appear across the deflection plates 
in the same relative phase, since possiUy i^iase shifts 
introduced by capacitors, etc., will be identical for the 
upper and lower halves of the circuit, and therefore, 
will not affect the 90® relative phase between the ver¬ 
tical and horizontal plates. 

The circuit must be perfectly balanced if a true cir¬ 
cular trace is to be formed. In other words, center-tipi 
transformers T1 and T2 nutst be exactly the same so 
that the signal irqiuts to the four tidies are the same 
in magnitude and of the proper phase; the tidies them¬ 
selves must all be the same and aocuratd^ matditid. 
Tim plate and grid voltagm iMt tfw Udsm mutt 
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same; the plate-load resistors R2, R3, R4, and R5 
must all be equal, as well as coupling capacitors C6, 
C7, C8j and CP. Resistors R6, R7, R8, and R9 are all 
equal and help match the deflection plates to the am¬ 
plifier circuit. Of course, with the circuit balanced, the 
deflection sensitivities of each pair of deflection plates 
must also be the same to produce a circular trace. How¬ 
ever, since cathode-ray tubes exhibit slight differences 
in deflection sensitivity between the plates due to their 
geometrical construction, these must be taken care of 
by proper circuit adjustments. 

The grids of all the tubes have the same bias ap¬ 
plied by being connected to the C battery, as indicated 
in Fig. 13-2. The signal to be examined, that which 
will radially modulate the circular trace, is applied to 
the grids in series with the bias voltage. The tubes are 
biased to the point where they will be operating over 
a nonlinear portion of their 4-^^ transfer characteristic. 
This is a necessary condition for the proper function 
of this circuit. As in most modulation systems, for the 
modulating signal to show up in the output in conjunc¬ 
tion with the carrier, or time-base signal in this case, 
sum and difference frequencies must exist in the out¬ 
put circuit. Such sum and difference frequencies are 
brought about only by operating the tubes over a non¬ 
linear portion of the transfer characteristic. If the 
linear portion of the transfer characteristic were used, 
then the modulating signal, which is applied in the 
same phase to the grids of each tube, would cancel out 
in the output load circuit, because equal and opposite 
currents would flow through the load resistors. 

The signal to be observed should be of a higher fre¬ 
quency than the time base. Capacitors C2, C3, C4, and 
C5, which are all of the same value, serve as a low- 
impedance path to this input modulating signal. Since 
the signal to be observed is applied in the same phase 
to each grid, it by itself will not produce any deflection 
of the spot, but when acting in conjunction with the 
time-base signal, it will modulate this latter signal in 
the four tubes. Hence the signal to be observed in effect 
controls the diameter of the circle, thereby causing 
radial deflection. 

The radial deflection of the circular trace is propor¬ 
tional to the instantaneous voltage of the applied modu¬ 
lating $ig^. Assuming the signal to be observed is a 
sine wave, then during its positive half-cycles, the in¬ 
stantaneous bias on the grid will decrease (i.e*, the bias 
will beccnne less negative), therein causing the instan¬ 
taneous radius of the circle to increase from its steady- 
state value, in proportion to the amplitude of the posi¬ 
tive tialf-<^e of the sine wave. During the neg^ve 
ball-CTdeii the instantaneous bias will increase propor¬ 


tionately, causing the radius of the circle to be smaller 
than its steady-state value. The result of this action is 
evident in the drawing of Fig. 13-1 A. 

Modified Circuit Using Pentodes 

A modification of the circuit of Fig. 13-2 employs 
pentode tubes instead of triodes. This circuit appears 
in Fig. 13-3, and, as can be seen, is quite similar to the 
previous circuit studied. The primary difference be¬ 
tween the two circuits is that in the one employing 
pentode tubes, the signal to be observed is fed into the 
screen-grid circuits rather than into the control-grid 
circuits. Because of this method of signal introduction, 
grid capacitors C2, C3, C4, and C5 of Fig. 13-2 are no 
longer needed, and the center taps of the secondaries 
of T1 and T2 are, therefore, grounded. 

You will also notice that a bias battery is no longer 
being used, the necessary bias being obtained by the 
voltage drop across cathode resistors R2 and R3, The 
circuit is balanced in a similar manner to the previous 
one. That is, with the deflection sensitivities of both 
sets of deflection plates assumed equal, each amplifier 
is completely symmetrical with respect to ground, and 
the components comprising the vertical amplifier dupli¬ 
cate those of the horizontal amplifier. Again, since the 
deflection sensitivities of the two sets of plates are not 
quite equal in practice, slight circuit adjustments must 
be made to obtain equal horizontal and vertical deflec¬ 
tion. The same supply voltage is used for the screen 
and plate circuits, the screens of all tubes being directly 
connected together, with R12 serving as a common 
screen dropping resistor. 

By now it should be readily understood that with¬ 
out an input signal applied to the screen grids, a circu¬ 
lar trace will be produced upon the screen of the 
cathode-ray tube. Of course, the resistance R1 must 
be equal to the reactance of Cl at the frequency of 
operation, to produce two equal 90® out-of-phase sig¬ 
nals. The diameter of the trace depends upon both the 
bias on the tubes and the strength of the time-base 
signal input. 

In order to cause radial deflection of the circular 
trace, the input signal must modulate the time-base 
signal and thus produce sum and difference frequen¬ 
cies in the output of both push-pull networks. Again, 
to achieve this, the input signal must operate over a 
nonlinear portion of the plate-current screen-grid 
voltage transfer characteristic. In this circuit, 

it is the B+ voltage on tlie screen grid which deter¬ 
mines the operating point of the input signal. In order 
for the signal to operate over the nonlinear portion of 
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Fig. 13-3.—Modified balanced amplifier circuit using pentodes; the signal to be observed is fed into the screen-grid circuits. 


this characteristic, the screen voltage has to be 
lower than the plate voltage of the tubes. The exact 
value of the bias and plate voltage of the tube will de¬ 
termine which curve of a family of characteristics 
the modulating signal is to operate over. The B4- po¬ 
tential on the screen grids is determined by the value 
of resistor R12, Consequently, we see that the fixed 
B+ on the screen grids in the circuit of Fig, 13-3 plays 
a similar role to that of the fixed bias in the circuit of 
Fig. 13-2. Since the value of screen-grid potential con¬ 
trols the flow of jplate current, it, therefore, controls 
the gain of all four amplifiers. In the circuit of Fig. 
13-3, the value of the bias is not as critical as in the 
other circuit. 

In the circuit of Fig. 13-3, the modulating signal is 
seen to be transformer-coupled through T3 to the 
screen grids of the tubes. This means that if the modu¬ 
lation signal is sinusoidal, the instantaneous radius of 
the resulting pattern will decrease when the sine wave 
goes positive and increase when the sine wave goes 


negative. What happens is that the modulating signal 
undergoes a 180° phase reversal due to transformer 
T3, Thus the positive half-cycles of the input signal 
are negative when they reach the screen grids and, 
therefore, cause the plate currents of the tubes to de¬ 
crease because of reduced screen voltages, and the 
negative half-cycles of modulating signal are positive 
when they reach the screen grid and thus increase the 
screen potentials, and hence the plate currents. 

If the modulating signal is capacitor-coupled di¬ 
rectly to the screen grids, it will not undergo any phase 
reversal, and the modulation of the trace will then be 
directly proportional to the amplitude of the modulat¬ 
ing signal in the same direction. However, it does not 
matter whether the positive halves of the sinusoidal 
modulating signal increase or decrease the plate cur¬ 
rent, because the reproduced pattern will look the saik^ 
in either case. This will be true for any modulating sig¬ 
nal in which the positive and negative half-cydes are 
mirror images of each other, 
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Fig. 13-4.—The effect of feeding a negative pulse into (A) 
the control grids of the circuit in Fig. 13-2, and (B) the pri¬ 
mary of T3 in Fig. 13-3. 

If the modulating signal is a pulse, the situation is 
different; the polarity of the signal is then important. 
If a negative pulse is fed directly to the control grids 
in Fig. 13-2, the plate currents of the tubes will de¬ 
crease and the circular trace will be deflected inward. 
This is indicated in pattern (A) of Fig. 13-4, where a 
single pulse is shown deflecting the trace toward the 
center of the circle. If a negative pulse is applied across 
the primary of T3 in Fig. 13-3, then it will appear in 
the resultant pattern going radially outward as indi¬ 
cated in (B) of Fig. 13-4. 

When the signal to be observed is fed to the screen 
grids of the amplifiers, it has to be considerably 
stronger than when fed to the control grids to produce 
the same amount of radial deflection. A strong input 
signal to the screen grids is easily obtained from a stage 
of preamplification. A simple circuit illustrating this is 
shown in Fig. 13-5. The modulatng signal input is fed 
to the grid of the tube via a Cl-Rl coupling arrange¬ 
ment. The bias for the tube is obtained by the voltage 
drop across the cathode resistor R2, Capacitor C2 
serves as a bypass to the signal currents. R3 is the 
screen dropping resistor, C2 is the screen bypass ca¬ 
pacitor, and R4 is the plate load resistor. 



Fig* 13-5^—A preamplifier used to increase the modulating 
signal strength before it is fed into the screen grids of the 
modified balanced an^plifier circuit of Fig. 13-3. 


The screen grids of the circuit of Fig. 13-3 are di¬ 
rectly connected to the plate of the amplifier of Fig. 
13-5, thus directly coupling the amplified modulating 
signal. Transformer T3 and resistor R12 of Fig. 13-3 
are no longer required. Thus, the screen grids of the 
push-pull amplifiers have the same B+ voltage as the 
amplifier of Fig. 13-5. Since there is an inherent 180® 
phase shift between the control grid and plate circuit 
of an amplifier, a negative input modulating pulse will 
appear at the screen grids of the push-pull amplifiers 
as a positive pulse. In like manner, a positive pulse in¬ 
put will appear as a negative pulse at the screen grids. 


B+ 



Fig. 13-6.—A simplified phase-inverter circuit for producing 
a circular sweep. 


Instead of using transformers T1 and T2 in Fig. 
13-3 to impress 180® out-of-phase, but equal ampli¬ 
tude, signals upon each set of push-pull grids, it is 
possible to employ some form of phase-inverter cir¬ 
cuit. A simplified arrangement of such a circuit is 
shown in Fig. 13-6. Capacitor Cl and resistor R1 form 
the usual phase-splitting circuit with the voltages 
across each component equal but 90® out of phase. The 
voltage drop across Cl is applied to the grid of phase- 
inversion tube VI and the drop across R1 is applied 
to the grid of phase-inversion tube V2, Since there are 
no bypass capacitors in the cathode circuits, the signal 
currents flowing through each tube will cause a voltage 
drop across both the plate and cathode load resistors. 
The signal voltage drops across the cathode and plate 
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load resistors of each tube are 180® out of phase with 
each other, however, due to the normal tube action. By 
making these resistors of the same value, the signals 
fed to the grids of each push-pull amplifier system will 
be opposite in phase, but equal in amplitude. For 
complete symmetry of the circuit, grid resistors R2 
and R3 are made equal, as well as load resistors R4, 
R5, R6, and R7, Capacitors C2, C3, C4, and C5 are 
also all equal, and serve to couple the signal voltages 
to the push-pull grids. A phase-inversion system of a 
different type, however, is used in the circuit of the 
Du Mont Type 27SA Cathode-Ray Polar Co-ordinate 
Indicator, discussed in Chapter 22. 

Radial Deflection by Means of 
Additionol Electrodes 

There are two principal methods whereby a circular 
trace can be radially deflected by use of additional ele¬ 
ments inside the cathode-ray tube. Both of these sys¬ 
tems have previously been discussed in Chapter 6 with 
reference to the J scope and the truncated-cone scope. 
The truncated-cone system predates the J scope. In 
both systems, two sets of deflection plates are used in 
conjunction with the additional electrodes. 

The circular trace is produced by feeding the input 
signal to any simple 90® phase-splitting network and 
applying the individual outputs from this network to' 
each set of deflection plates. The signal to be observed 
which modulates the circular trace is fed to the addi¬ 
tional electrodes, whether it be the truncated cones or 
central terminal on the J scope. What happens is that 
the modulating signal sets up an additional electro¬ 
static field around these new electrodes, the instan¬ 
taneous polarity of the signal determining in which 
direction the beam will be deflected. 

Examine Fig. 13-7. Part (A) of this drawing shows 
a cross section of a J-type cathode-ray tube with the 
central deflection electrode. With the modulating sig¬ 
nal fed between the center electrode and the aquadag 
coating, it can be readily understood that an electro¬ 
static field will exist between these two elements due 
to the applied signal. Since the electron beam (which 
forms the circular trafe upon the screen) rotates in the 
space between th^ aquadag coating and the central 
electrode, it will be affected by this new electrostatic 
field. 

If a negative pulse is fed to these electrodes as indi¬ 
cated in the drawing, the aquadag coating will become 
positive with respect to the central electrode. Since the 
beam is in itself a stream of negative electrons, it will 
be deflected toward the positive electrode, in this case 
the aquadi^ coating. This is the same thing as saying 


AQUADAG 



BEAM 



Fig. 13-7.—Radial deflection produced by an additional 
electrostatic field in the cathode-ray tube using (A) a central 
electrode and an aquadag coating, and (B) a set of truncated 
cone deflection plates. 

that the beam will be deflected away from the negative 
terminal, which is the central electrode. In other 
words, a negative input pulse increases the instan¬ 
taneous radius. This method of operation is usually 
employed in the radar units where such a tube is used. 

In part (B) of Fig. 13-7, we see a cross-sectional 
view of a typical cathode-ray tube employing trun¬ 
cated cones for radial deflection. One cone is usually 
connected to the second anode; in the drawing, this 
electrode is the outside cone which is shown grounded. 
The electron beam producing the circular trace ro¬ 
tates in a path through the space bounded by these two 
truncated cones. Thus a signal applied between the two 
cones will set up an electrostatic field which will act 
upon the beam. If the input signal is a negative pulse, 
the inner cone will be negative with respect to the 
outer one during the pulse period and will repel the 
beam radially outward. This can be looked upon as 
either a repelling effect between the negative inner 
cone and the beam of negative electrons, or an attract* 
ing effect between the positive otiter com and the beam 
of electrons. 
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Fi^. 13*8.—Circuit used to produce 
the arcular sweep in the J scope of the 
SCR-584 radar unit of the United 
States Army. 



Phase Splitter Used in the I Scope 

In the variety of radar sets in which the J scope has 
been employed, the two 90*^ out-of-phase signals nec¬ 
essary to form the basic circular trace were not usually 
obtained from a simple R-C phase-splitting network. 
The original signal before phase splitting was nor¬ 
mally obtained from some crystal oscillator and then 
transformer-coupled to the phase-shift network. If the 
unit in which the oscillator was housed was separated 
from the oscilloscope unit, then some transmission¬ 
line coupling arrangement between the two units must 
be used. When this is the case, we have to consider the 
problem of impedance matching between the trans¬ 
mission line and the two units. 

As an illustrative example, we will examine the basic 
circuit arrangement used to produce the circular sweep 
in the J scopes of the SCR-584 radar unit of the U. S. 
Army. This circuit appears in Fig. 13-8. Inductances 
LI and L2 are part of a double-tuned transformer, and 
are loosely coupled to each other. Inductances L3 and 
L4 are two individual coils which are tightly coupled 
to inductances LI and L2, respectively. Coils L3 and 
L4 are grounded at one end and the other ends are 
each connected to one lead of a transmission line. For 
proper operation, the voltages appearing across L3 
and L4 must be 90® out of phase. Before we discuss 
the remainder of the circuit, let us see how the 90® 
out-of-ph^e voltages are obtained. 

The LUCl tuned circuit is connected to the plate 
of the crystal oscillator. Since the circuit is tuned, it is 
a pure resistance at its resonant frequency, and hence 
tbecurrart and voltage in this circuit are in phase with 


each other. This is indicated in the vector diagram of 
Fig. 13-9, where it is the current vector and Ct the 
voltage vector. It is a fact that the voltage induced into 
a secondary coil is 90® out of phase with the current 
flowing in the primary. This is true whether or not the 
coils are tuned. Thus, in the vector diagram, we draw 
the induced voltage of the L2-P2 tuned circuit 90® 
away from ii, the primary current vector. Since this 
latter circuit is also tuned, at resonance its current if 
is in phase with voltage eg. From the vector diagram, 
we see that the voltages in the LI-Cl and L2-C2 tuned 
circuits are 90® out of phase. 


Fig. 13-9.—The phase re¬ 
lations of the voltage and 
current vectors of LI, L2, L3, 
and L4 in Fig. 13-8 are indi¬ 
cated here. 



Inductance L3, being coupled to coil LI, will have 
an induced voltage which is 90® out of phase with the 
current h in the LI-Cl network. Likewise, the induced 
voltage into L4 from the L2-C2 tuned circuit will be 
90® out of phase with current %%, This phase relation¬ 
ship is indicated in Fig. 13-9, where vector is the in¬ 
duced voltage in coil L3 and vector is the induced 
voltage in coil L4. From the vector diagram, we find 
then that the induced voltages and which appear 
across coils L3 and L4, respectively, are 90® out of 
phase. 
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Now let us return to the circuit of Fig. 13-8. A 
transmission line is the connecting medium between 
the oscillator circuit and the oscilloscope unit, which 
are both housed on different chassis. The transmission 
line has a low characteristic impedance; hence, the 
sweep voltages from the two tuned circuits have to be 
stepped down for proper impedance matching to the 
cable. In other words, LI and L3, and also L2 and L4, 
are in effect two step-down transformers. The two 
voltages across L3 and L4 are coupled by one trans¬ 
mission line to coils L5 and L6 to couple the signals to 
the oscilloscope. Note that coils L5 and L6 also have 
one end grounded. 

The transfer of these two voltages to coils L5 and 
L6 may not be immediately evident from the circuit of 
Fig. 13-8. In order to illustrate this voltage transfer, 
refer to the simplified transmission-line circuit in Fig. 
13-10. Since each coil has one side grounded, the cable 
in conjunction with the ground connections effectively 
act as two paths of transmission. Thus coil L3 is in 
parallel with coil L5 and coil L4 is in parallel with coil 
L6, and hence the two 90° out-of-phase voltages also 
appear across coils L5 and L6, 



L5 


L6 


Fig. 13-10.—Simplified 
transmission-line circuit 
of Fig. 13-8. 


To maintain a continuous impedance match and to 
supply a high-voltage sweep signal for electrostatic 
deflection, the voltage output from the transmission 
line is stepped up. Thus, in Fig. 13-8, T1 and T2 are 
both step-up transformers, with coils L5 and L6 hav¬ 
ing the lower number of turns. The output from these 
two coils is transformer-coupled to inductances L7 
and L8, respectively. The inductances of these latter 
coils can be varied by iron slftg adjustments; L7 and 
L8 form tuned circuits with their respective parallel 
capacitors, C3 and C4, These tuned circuits are pre¬ 
adjusted to the crystal oscillator frequency. 

From our analysis, it is clear that the voltages in¬ 
duced in coils L7 and L8 are also 90° out of phase with 
each other. These voltages are then capacitor-coupled 
to each set of deflection plates as shown in Pig. 13-6. 
Consequently, we have the required 90° out-of-phase 
voltages across the deflection plates. 


The degree of coupling between the coils and the 
symmetry of the circuit are the deciding factors that 
help make these two voltages in question equal in am¬ 
plitude so that a circular trace, and not an elliptical 
one, is produced in this radar unit. While we are on 
the subject of radar, let us see how radial deflection is 
utilized in many radar systems. 

Application of Radial Doiloction in Radar Synlmns 

We have mentioned before that the use of a circular 
trace is one method of enlarging the time baseline. We 
should remember that the spot travels in the circular 
path at a linear rate of speed. This means that for equal 
periods of time, the spot traces out the same distance 
along the circumference for each period. In the major¬ 
ity of radar sets, the 90° phase difference between the 
two input signals at the deflection plates is such that 
the spot traces out the circular path in a clockwise 
direction. 

J scopes, when used in radar units, act as remge 
scopes. In other words, they are used to determine 
distances from one point to another by means of radial 
deflections from the circular path which is calibrated 
on a linear scale. The exact calibration is dependent 
upon the rate of spot travel, and hence on the fre¬ 
quency of the sweep signal. Thus, if the frequency of 
the sweep signal is 10,000 cps, then the spot will trace 
the circular path 10,000 times in one second. One 
revolution of spot travel will, therefore, be completed 
in 1/10,000 of a second, or in 100 microseconds. If the 
circumference of the circular trace is divided into 20 
equal segments, each segment will represent a time 
lapse of 5 microseconds, and if divided into 40 equal 
segments, each would represent a time lapse of 2.5 
microseconds. With the basic method of calibration 
known, let us see how it is used to measure distance 
in radar systems. 

A radar signal, which is an electromagnetic wave of 
very short wavelength, travels at the speed of light, 
namely at 186,300 miles per second. Thus, if a radar 
signal travels 18.63 miles, it will have traversed this 
distance in 18.63/186,300 seconds, or in 100 micro¬ 
seconds. Radar signals have the property of being re¬ 
flected from metal objects or mountains similar to a 
sound wave. The reflected signal in either case is com¬ 
monly known as an echo. To determine tiie distance 
from some specific target, such as a gun installation 
or airplane, the directional antenna of the radar set 
is pointed in the direction of the target, and the tUfOr 
tern transmits a sharp pulse of veiy short time dun^ 
tion. (The time duration of the pulse Is very 
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smaller than the time it takes to complete one revolu¬ 
tion of the circular trace.) At the instant that this pttlse 
is transmitted, it is also registered on the screen of the 
tube as a radial deflection along the circular trace at 
some specific starting point. The design of most radar 
units is such that the pulse, when it is applied to the 
central deflection electrode of the J scope, is negative, 
which assures an outward radial deflection. The pulse 
will appear similar to that indicated in Fig. 13-11, 
where it is labeled as the “Main Pulse.” 



Fig. 13-11.—The distance from the radar transmitter to the 
reflecting object is obtained directly by reading the clockwise 
distance from the beginning of the main pulse to the echo 
pulse on the face of the J scope shown here. 

The radar antenna picks up the return echo, which 
is also in the form of a pulse, and passes it on to the 
central electrode of the J scope after proper amplifi¬ 
cation. The echo pulse is fed to this electrode in the 
same polarity as the main or transmitted pulse so that 
it will also cause an outward deflection of the circular 
trace. The time lapse between the transmitted and 
received, or echo pulse is the time taken by the pulse 
to travel to and from the target. 

Let us refer to Fig. 13-11 once again. The time it 
takes the sweep signal to complete one revolution of 
the trace is, according to our previous example, 100 
microseconds (with a sweep frequency of 10,000 cps). 
The calibrated scale seen around the outside of the 
trace is divided into 40 equal divisions so that each 
rq)resents a time lapse in the spot travel of 2.5 micro¬ 
seconds. For' the moment, let us neglect the distance 
calibration on the outside of this scale. Starting from 
the main pulse, the echo or received pulse is seen to 
be p^ed up nine divisions away from the starting 
point. This means that 9 x 2.5 or 22.5 microseconds 
have cl^>sed betweoi transmission oS the main pulse 
and reception of the echo pulse. Since the distance 
between pulses is twice the distance to the target, only 


11.25 microseconds of time have elapsed in reaching 
the target. 

On the basis of the speed of radar waves, in 11.25 
microseconds, a radar wave will travel 186,300 X 11.25 
X 10“® miles, or approximately 2.1 miles. Since there 
are 1,760 yards in a mile, this distance is approximately 
equal to 3,690 yards. Thus the target is 3,690 yards 
away from the radar system 

Since the scale is supposed to represent distance to 
the target (i.e., one-half the total distance), it should 
be calibrated on the basis of 50 microseconds for one 
full revolution, instead of 100 microseconds. There¬ 
fore, instead of using 18.63 miles or 32,800 yards as 
full-scale calibration of the circular scale, only half, or 
16,400 yards, is the actual full-scale calibration em¬ 
ployed. Hence, if the received pulse is just about co¬ 
incident with the transmitted pulse, it took the trans¬ 
mitted pulse approximately 50 microseconds to reach 
the target 16,400 yards away. The calibrated scale in 
Fig. 13-11 is, therefore, based on 16,400 yards as the 
maximum distance for one revolution, each of the 40 
equal divisions representing a distance of 410 yards. 
Therefore, all the radar operator has to do is to read 
the target distance in yards next to the echo (smaller 
pulse). 

The magnitude of the received or echo pulse indi¬ 
cates whether the antenna is lined up in the direction 
of the target. Hence, a maximum echo pulse tells us 
that the antenna is pointed directly at the target. 

Two such J scope arrangements can be used to¬ 
gether, each with a different sweep frequency and 
hence with differently calibrated scales. One can be 
used for coarse distance determination and the other 
as a vernier scale. 

Mechanical Generation of Circular Trace 

Another method of forming a circular trace on the 
cathode-ray tube is to use a special two-phase gener¬ 
ator.* The output from this generator, if sufficiently 
large, can be fed directly to the deflection plates of the 
cathode-ray tube, or it can be fed through an amplifier 
arrangement similar ttr those previously discussed. 
Whatever system is used, the two 90® out-of-phase 
signals should have the same magnitude in order to 
produce a circular trace. For radial deflection of the 
beam, either the J scope, or the truncated cone with 
the special amplifier arrangements shown in Figs. 13-2, 
13-3, or 13-6, may be used. 

*The theory of two-phase generators can be found in most 
good texts on a-c machinery. 
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Fig. 13-12.—A two-phase genera¬ 
tor produces the circular sweep here 
used to study the ignition system of a 
six-cylinder automobile engine. 


Courtesy Du Mont Labs, 


In the Du Mont type 275A oscilloscope,® such a gen¬ 
erator is used in conjunction with an amplifier ar¬ 
rangement for radial deflection. Of its many possible 
uses, the chief application of this unit is the study of 
all types of rotating machinery. The shaft of the gen¬ 
erator is normally coupled to the shaft of the rotating 
equipment from which the signal to be observed is 
obtained. The equipment has been used for the testing 
of automobile and aircraft engines. According to the 
manufacturer of this unit,^ timing, chatter, and valve 
adjustment for each cylinder may be displayed with 
respect to crankshaft angle. Vibrations may be located, 
detonation (knock) studied, fuels of different octane 
ratings distinguished, and carburetor adjustment 
facilitated. 

The crankshaft is coupled to the generator shaft. The 
generator will thus be driven at the same speed as the 
engine. The circular trace rotates at the speed of the 
crankshaft and is, therefore, automatically s)mchro- 
nized. The operation of each cylinder is displayed 
around the circular trace at approximately equal 
intervals. 

The circuit arrangement of Fig. 13-12 is that em¬ 
ployed in the Du Mont laboratory for the analysis of 
the ignition system of a six-cylinder automobile engine. 
This laboratory setup duplicates the ignition system 
and permits a study of interrupter adjustment and 
operation and also a check on spark-plug firing and 
electrode spacing. An electric motor was used to drive 
the interrupter, <listributor, and the two-phase time- 
base generator. For operation in an automobile, this 
generator may be coupled to the accessory shaft, either 
directly or through an auxiliary tachometer shaft. 

^The complete schematic and circuit description of this unit 
is included in Chapter 22. 

^Marion, M., and Kline, M. B., **The Du Mont type 275-A 
cathode-ray polar-coordinate indicator/* The Oecillographer, 
vol. 9, no, 5, September and October, 1947, copyright Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc.; this article gives a detailed de¬ 
scription of the unit and its applications. 


The performance of the interrupter may be deter¬ 
mined from a study of Fig. 13-13. These oscillograms 
show a pulse of voltage generated each time that the 
contacts were opened by the cam. In general, the oscil¬ 
logram is not a simple square-pulse pattern because of 
the inductance of the coil and the capacitance across 
the interrupter. The correct setting of the contacts can 
be accurately determined because the effect of each 
adjustment can be observed on the cathode-ray tube. 
Part (A) of Fig. 13-13 shows the appearance of the 
oscilloscope pattern when the distributor contacts are 
correctly adjusted. When they are slightly out of ad¬ 
justment, the pattern will appear as shown in part (B). 
In this pattern, a slight contact bounce is evident from 
the series of uneven oscillations in each trace. A greater 
misadjustment will produce a more pronounced bounc¬ 
ing effect, as shown in pattern (C). 



(C) Ceufieay Dm Memi 
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The performance of the ignition system may be ob¬ 
served if the ‘Ignition Demonstration'’ switch is at the 
position shown in Fig. 13-12; in this setting, the 
“Radial Signal Input*' terminals are connected across 
the primary winding of the ignition coil. 


Fig. 13-14. — Oscillogram 
containing the traces of each 
of the six spark plugs in a 
six-cylinder engine. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 


Fig. 13-14 is a composite oscillogram containing six 
separate traces, one for each spark plug in the ignition 
system of a six-cylinder automobile engine. Each trace 
is an oscillogram of the shock oscillation voltage across 
the primary winding of the ignition coil during the 
interval that the high secondary voltage is applied to 
a particular spark plug. From these traces, it is possible 
to determine whether a plug is firing, the length of the 
firing period, etc., and consequently, the electrode 
spacing and condition of the corresponding plug. 

The trace for the first plug in Fig. 13-14 represents 
a plug that fails to fire because the electrodes are spaced 
too far apart to permit breakdown. Inspection of the 
oscillograms for plugs 2, 3, 5, and 6 reveals that the 
amplitrudes of the traces suddenly diminish, that is, 
they are quickly damped out. The exponential decrease 
in voltage is due to the loading of the coil and is evi¬ 
dence that these plugs are firing normally. 

Because the spark plug and the gap in the distrib¬ 
utor are in series, the applied voltage is across the dis¬ 
tributor when a plug is shorted. A shorted plug may 
be identified by an oscillogram such as that shown for 
plug 4 in Fig. 13-14; the indicated breakdown period 
is longer than that for a plug which is firing normally. 
This occurs because a voltage below the minimum re¬ 
quired for the maintenance of the spark between the 
two gaps in series is sufficient to sustain a spark across 
the distributor alone. Thus defective spark plugs may 
be quickly located using this technique, avoiding the 
usu$.l cut-^and-try methods. Similarly, this method may 
be applied to the timing and adjustment of any type 
of rotating machine. 


Fig. 13-15.—Trace of re¬ 
lay performance obtained 
with an oscilloscope using a 
two-phase generator driven 
by a synchronous motor. 



Relay performance can also be checked by means of 
this method. The photo appearing in Fig. 13-15 shows 
the bounce of the moving arm of a relay directly after 
activation. The small semicircle at the left of the figure 
represents the time before activation. Radial deflec¬ 
tions at the top of the figure indicate bouncing at the 
time of activation. The larger semicircle at right rep¬ 
resents the rest period of the activated relay arm after 
bouncing had subsided. This oscillogram was obtained 
by driving the two-phase generator with a synchronous 
motor, and applying a d-c potential through the relay 
contacts to the radial input of the oscilloscope. 


Spiral Time Bases 

Sometimes the linear, and even the circular, time 
base may not be long enough to record certain data. 
Also, due to the special nature of the phenomena ob¬ 
served, the circular time base may not produce the 
required accuracy of measurement. The spiral time 
bases fill the need for longer time bases and are con¬ 
venient for use in radar and industrial applications. 


Fig. 13-16. — An ideal 
spiral time base showing 
four revolutions. 



Spiral time bases are evolved from circular time 
bases. Fig. 13-16 illustrates an ideal spiral time base 
which has undergone four revolutions or turns. The 
length of such time bases can be varied easily by simply 
changing the number of turns of the spiral. The beam 
spot rotates at a constant rate of speed so that equal 
divisions along the spiral represent the equal incre¬ 
ments of time. Let us see how such time bases are 
formed. 
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As there are a number of different methods of pro¬ 
ducing a circular time base, there are also various ways 
of producing a spiral time base. For the moment, as¬ 
sume that a circular sweep signal has been produced 
in the conventional manner and the trace is displayed 
upon the screen. The beam spot continuously traces 
out the circular path as long as the sweep signal is 
applied. The diameter of the circular trace depends 
upon a number of factors, such as the amplitude of the 
applied sweep signal and the gain of the amplifiers to 
which the sweep signal is fed. If the amplitude of the 
sine wave causing the circular sweep signal or gain 
of the amplifiers is varied in a linear manner, then the 
spot, instead of tracing out a single circle, will trace 
out a spiral, provided the circular speed of the beam 
is considerably greater than the linear speed. The 
linear variation of the amplitude, and hence the diam¬ 
eter of the circular time base is easily obtained by use 
of a linear time-base generator or a sawtooth poten¬ 



tiometer. The generator can be any one of the number 
of forms (see Chapter 9) that will produce a sawtooth 
voltage output. 

The input circuit of Fig. 13-2 is repeated in Fig. 
13-17, but in the latter circuit, a thyratron sawtooth 
generator is used to vary the gain of the two sets of 
push-pull amplifiers by changing the bias on the grids. 
Note that the sawtooth signal is fed to the grid in series 
with the battery voltage and the modulating signal in¬ 
put. Part of the sine-wave signal input is fed to the 
grid of the thyratron to insure synchronization of the 
sawtooth with the sine-wave time-base signal, so that 
a stationary pattern appears upon the screen. 

TO 



The gain of the amplifiers can also be varied linearly 
by applying a sawtooth signal to the screen grids of the 
push-pull amplifiers. The circuit arrangement of Fig. 
13-18 illustrates this. Tube VI is the same amplifier 
as that in Fig. 13-5, which is used to amplify the modu¬ 
lating signal before it is applied to the screen grids of 
the push-pull amplifiers. Tube V2 is a thyratron saw¬ 
tooth generator which is used to vary the gain of VI 
and hence the gain of the push-pull anij^fiers. The 
gain of VI is varied by applying the sawtooth signal 
to its screen grid. 

Let us examine the circuits shown in Fifs. 13-17 
and 13-18, and see how the tbne base ia foiraed. 
For the moment, let us assume that the modubiting 
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signal is not yet applied, and that the frequency of the 
applied time-base sine wave is four times that of the 
sawtooth signal. This means that four turns of a spiral 
trace will appear on the screen of the tube. Refer to 
Fig. 13-19. Parts (A) and (B) represent the sine- 
wave and sawtooth signal, respectively, while (C) 
shows the shape of the resultant sig^nal. Two such sig¬ 
nals, 90° out of phase, appear across each set of de¬ 
flection plates. The dashed lines of part (C) indicates 





Fig. 13-19.—The spiral swMp 
is composed of (A), a sine 
wave» modulated by a sawtooth 
wave (B), to form the resul* 
tant wave shown in (C). When 
two such signals, out of 
phase, appear across the deflec* 
tion plates, the spiral sweep 
shown in (D) results. 


a linear increase in the sine wave. The four resulting 
spiral turns are shown in part (D). Since the ampli¬ 
tude of the sawtooth increases linearly with time 
(hence decreasing the bias on the time-base generator 
and increasing its gain), the spiral time base will open 
outward from the center of the spiral. The radius of 
the first spiral turn depends upon the minimum gain 
of the amplifiers. If the frequency of the sine wave is 
not an integral multiple of the sawtooth, the spiral will 
not remain stationary, but will revolve. 

The rotation of the spot in tracing out the spiral time 
base depends upon the relative angle of lead or lag 
between the two 90® out-of-phase sine waves at the 
deflection plates. In the illustration of Fig, 13-19D, the 
spot is shown as traveling counterclockwise. During 
the first cycle of the sine wave of Fig. 13-19, time a to 
h, the amplitude of the sawtooth increases, and the first 
turn of the spiral is traced out from point a to &. During 
the next cycle of the sine wave, the spiral is traced out 
from point b to c, during the third cycle from c to d, 
and for the fourth cycle from d to e. Because the saw¬ 
tooth wave is linear, the radial separations between 
spiral turns are all equal. Although not shown in Fig. 
13**19D, t! not blaiiked otst, a retrace would appear 


from point e to a, provided it occupies negligible time 
in comparison with the complete cycle of the sawtooth 
wave. Such an ideal retrace was indicated in Fig. 
13-16. 

When a modulating signal is applied to the circuit 
shown either in Fig. 13-17 or in Fig. 13-18, the spiral 
trace will be radially deflected. The position of the 
radial deflection along the spiral is dependent upon 
the time elapsed between the sweep initiation and the 
application of the modulating signal. For the circuits 
under discussion, the modulation voltage applied to 
the deflection plates will be increased along with the 
gain of the amplifiers. This means that the amplitude 
of a pulse will be progressively increased along each 
turn of the (outgoing) spiral. 

This is best indicated in Fig. 13-20. Pulses a, h, and 
c represent a periodic signal which has the same repe¬ 
tition frequency as the input sine wave. This means 
that one pulse will appear along each turn of the spiral 
along the same radial line. The actual amplitude of the 
input pulse is constant, but, as is seen from Fig. 13-20, 
pulses a, b, and c on the oscilloscope have different 
amplitudes. These differences in amplitudes are in 
proportion to the gain of the amplifiers at that instant. 
If point 0 represents the center of the spiral, then the 
radius of the first spiral turn is indicated by dimension 
OA, the radius of the second spiral turn by OB, and 
that of the third by OC. The proportional relationship 
between the radii and the pulse amplitudes is expressed 
as follows 

OA OB _ OC 

height of pulse a height of pulse b height of pulse c 

This is evident from the drawing. 

The discussion thus far was limited to the case where 
a sawtooth signal varies the gain of the amplifiers, thus 
producing the spiral time base. If the amplitude of the 
input sine wave is varied linearly, before it is phase- 
split, then it is possible to use a J scope to produce the 

Fig. 13-20. — Radial 
deflection of a spiral 
trace by a periodic pulse 
signal whose frequency 
is equal to that of the in¬ 
put sine wave. Pulses a, 
b. and c derive from a 
circuit in which the gain 
of the ampliflers is var¬ 
ied linearly; d, e, and f 
from a circuit in whicn 
the sine-wave input is 
varied before amplifica¬ 
tion. 
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spiral trace, in conjunction with the amplifier system. 
Whatever system is used, if the amplitude of the sine- 
wave time-base signal is varied linearly, bejore ampli¬ 
fication, then the modulating signal will cause the same 
amount oj deflection, regardless on which spiral turn 
it appears. Thus a periodic pulse with the same repe¬ 
tition rate as the frequency of the input sine wave will 
produce equal-amplitude pulse deflections along each 
spiral turn. This is indicated by pulses d, c, and f, in 
Fig. 13-20. 

Spiral Time Base Produced 
by Damped Oscillations 

In the spiral time bases dicussed thus far, the spiral 
opened outwardly because of the increasing amplitude 
of the sawtooth signal. If the applied sawtooth signal 
decreased linearly, then the resultant signal applied to 
the deflection plates would be a damped sine wave. 
This is shown in Fig. 13-21, where part (A) repre¬ 
sents four cycles of the sine wave, part (B) the saw¬ 
tooth signal decreasing in amplitude, and part (C) the 
resultant damped sine wave. With the shape of the 
sine wave as shown in (C), the spot in tracing out the 
spiral time base will rotate inward, as indicated by the 
labeling a to e in part (D) of Fig. 13-21. 

From this brief analysis, we surmise that a damped 
oscillatory sine wave can be used to produce a spiral 
time base. Since the amplitude of damped oscillations 
decreases in exponential fashion, the spacing between 
turns of the resulting spiral will not be equal, but will 
decrease in exponential fashion. A spiral of this type 
is known as an exponential or logarithmic spiral. In 
Fig. 13-22A appears a six-cycle exponentially damped 
sine wave. Part (B) shows the resulting exponential 
spiral, which is seen to have six turns. The letters from 





(D) 


Fig. 13-21.—When a $ine 
wave (A) is modulated by a 
decreasing sawtooth signal 

(B) , a damped sine wave 

(C) results and the spiral 
sweep (D) rotates toward 
the center of the screen. 




Fig. 13-22.—The exponential spiral shown in (B) results 
from an exponentially damped sine wave (A). The points a 
to g on the spiral correspond to points <7 to ^ on the sine wave. 

a to ^ on the spiral correspond with those on the 
damped sine wave. 

Such a damped signal can be produced by using an 
exponential generator (such as a nonlinear sawtooth 
generator) in place of the linear generator of Figs. 
13-17 and 13-18. Another method of producing such 
a damped signal is to shock-excite an R-L-C oscillator 
circuit and use this oscillatory signal as the input signal 
to the phase-splitting network of the deflection system. 
As far as we know, such tests were first conducted in 
England by Raweliffe.® 

The simplified circuit of this arrangement appears 
in Fig. 13-23, Components R and C are the phase¬ 
splitting network and RUCl-Ll is the oscillatory cir¬ 
cuit that is in parallel with the phase spKtter. A linear 
time-base generator, such as a thyratron or multivi¬ 
brator, is used to excite the circuit into oscillations. 
Resistance R1 determines the degree of damping of the 
circuit. Since the oscillations are initially caused by 
excitation from the linear generator, the spiral and 
linear base will be in synchronism at all times. The fre¬ 
quency of the oscillatory circuit should be several times 
that of the linear generator in order for a number of 

QRawelifle, G. H., *'Shock-impulsed spiral time base,*' Wire- 
less Engineer, vol. 26, 242, July, 1949. 
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PHASE-SPIITTIN6 



Fig. 13-23.—simplified version of a circuit for producing 
an exponential sweep. 


spiral turns to appear. The interesting thing about such 
an arrangement is that the spiral will remain stationary 
no matter what the ratio of these two frequencies. 
However, the shape of the spiral changes with varia¬ 
tion in ratio. If the frequency of the linear generator 
is increased, the center turns of the spiral appear to 
unwrap themselves with fewer spiral turns resulting. 

In order that the phase-splitting R-C circuit of Fig. 
13-23 shall have a negligible eflfect on the oscillatory 
circuit, it is necessary to make the impedance of the 
R-C circuit several times that of the capacitive re¬ 
actance in the oscillatory circuit. The circuit values 
given are merely examples; a wide variety of values 
could be chosen. 


In Fig. 13-24 appear four oscillograms of spiral time 
bases taken by Rawcliffe and obtained from the circuit 
of Fig. *13-23 for different Q values of the oscillatory 
circuit and various frequencies of the linear generator. 
The measured circuit Q*s and the calculated oscillatory 
frequencies (designated /) for each pattern were as 
follows: For pattern (a), Q = 17.1 and / = 2,280 cps; 
for pattern (b), Q = 16 and / = 1,950 cps; for pattern 
(c), 0 = 13.4 and / = 1,040 cps; and for pattern (d), 
0 = 8 and j = 780 cps. The smaller the Q of the circuit, 
the greater the degree of damping, and hence the 
greater the difference in radial separation between each 
successive pair of spiral turns. Thus spirals (a) and 
(b) of Fig. 13-24, which have higher Q's than the 
spirals shown in (c) and (d), are more evenly spaced 
than the latter two. In fact, the Q of the circuit can be 
determined by certain measurements of the spiral. Ac¬ 
cording to Rawcliffe 


Q 


length of spiral between two radii . 
2 X difference between these radii 


Consequently, this method can be used as a means of 
determining the Q of certain oscillator circuits.® 

It is difficult to detect the number of turns in spiral 
(b) of Fig. 13-24; for spirals (a), (c), and (d), the 
number of turns are approximately 3, and 5, re¬ 
spectively, taking into account the time of the retrace. 
From the number of spiral turns and the known fre¬ 
quency of the oscillatory circuit, we can calculate the 
approximate frequency of the linear generator used for 
excitation. For spiral (a), / = 2,280 cps and the num¬ 
ber of turns is approximately 9j4, so that the frequency 
of the linear generator is 2,280/9.5 or 240 cps. In like 
manner, for spiral (c), the oscillatory frequency is 
1,040 cps and the number of turns about 3, so that the 
linear frequency is 1,040/3 or about 347 cps, and for 
spiral (d), the linear frequency is 780/5 or 156 cps. 



Courtesy Wireless Engineer 

Fig. 13-24.—Four spiral sweeps obtained by using the cir¬ 
cuit in Fig. 13-23 with various Q values for the oscillatory 
circuit, and with various linear generator frequencies. 


The discussion of nonlinear sweeps thus far was 
based on cathode-ray tubes of the electrostatic type. By 
proper design of certain circuit constants, the time 
bases studied in this chapter can also be formed with 
cathode-ray tubes employing magnetic deflection. 

«Since it is difficult to determine the length of the spiral along 
the curve, an auxiliary method was devised by the author^ for 
determining the Q from the oscillogram. Using this method, 

Q zz —, where r- is the radius to some turn of the 

logr,/rj 

spiral, r, is the radius to another turn of the spiral, further 
away from the center and measured along the same radius vec¬ 
tor as r, (i.e., r, > ), and n is the number of turns completed 

in going along tlie spiral from to r^. Hence, if the radii of 
two adjacent spiral turns arc measured, n equals 1. 
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From the standpoint of simplicity of design and ease 
of operation, however, the electrostatic type of deflec¬ 
tion is usually more desirable for producing these non¬ 
linear time bases. 

Radial Time Base 

If the frequency of the sawtooth generator in the 
spiral time-base circuits of Figs. 13-17 and 13-18 is 
made appreciably greater than the frequency of the 
input sine wave, it is possible to obtain a radial time 
base, rather than a spiral one. If the gain of the ampli¬ 
fiers in question is varied from zero to a maximum by 
this linear sawtooth w'ave, then the resulting pattern 
(when the sawtooth frequency is greater) will appear 
as the spokes of a wheel similar to the ideal radial time- 
base pattern shown in Fig. 13-25. If the frequency of 
the linear generator is not much greater than that of 
the sine wave, the spokes of the wheel will have some 
curvature. Let us analyze how a radial time base is 
formed. 



Fig. 13-25.—Radial time 
base obtained by modulat¬ 
ing a sine-wave signal 
during amplilication with 
a sawtooth-wave signal 
whose frequency is ap¬ 
preciably greater than 
that of the sine wave. 


Assume that the sawtooth wave changes the gain of 
the amplifiers from zero to a maximum, that its fre¬ 
quency is 10,000 cps and is 20 times that of the sine- 
wave input. Considering the sine-wave input alone, a 
circle will appear upon the screen, as seen in Fig. 
13-26A, and since the frequency of the sine wave is 
500 cps, one circular revolution of the spot will be 
completed in 2,000 microseconds. If only the linear 
sawtooth wave is considered, a single cycle of this sig¬ 
nal would appear gn the screen of the tube, because the 
same sawtooth signal is applied to both sets of deflec¬ 
tion plates. One cycle of the sawtooth wave will be 
completed in 100 microseconds or in 1/20 of the time 
to complete one revolution of the circular sweep. If 
the retrace of the sawtooth is blanked out, only a single 
diagonal line would appear upon the screen. If the cir¬ 
cuits are so adjusted that the start of the sawtooth 
wave is from the center of the screen, the pattern 
would appear as shown in Fig. 13-26B. 






Fig. 13-26.—The formation of a radial sweep. The circular 
trace due to the sine wave acting alone (A), when combined 
with the straight-line path of the sawtooth acting alone (]^, 
results in the slightly curving trace shown partially in (C) 
and completely in (D). 

With the basic understanding of how each applied 
signal acts alone, let us now consider the effect of com¬ 
bining both signals. The spot, by just the action of the 
sawtooth signal, would normally travel radially from 
the center of the screen in a straight-line path as indi¬ 
cated by the dashed line oa in Fig. 13-26C. However, 
as the spot starts its travel from point o, a circular 
motion is also imparted to the beam and the spot travels 
in a parabolic trajectory, ending up at point 6. The time 
that it takes the spot to travel the solid line from o to 6 
is 100 microseconds, in which time it will also travel 
1/20 of the circumference of the circle due to the cir¬ 
cular sweep; hence the arc subtended by ab is 1/20 of 
the circumference of the circle. As the spot reaches 
point b, the very rapid retrace time of the sawtooth 
causes the beam to jump back to the center of the 
screen (point o) in a practically straight-line path, as 
indicated by a second curved radial line oc shown in 
Fig. 13-26C. With the retrace of the sawtooth blanked 
out, only the curved portions will be visible. After 
2,000 microseconds have passed, the sawtooth signal 
will have undergone 20 cyclic variations, while the sine 
wave will have passed through only one cycle, and 
hemre 20 individual traces will appear upon the screen 
[part (D) of Fig. 13-26]. 

In order to make the traces much more linear, the 
frequency of the sawtooth, as mentioned previously^ 
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has to be much greater than that of the sine wave. The 
greater the frequency ratio, the better will be the line¬ 
arity and the greater the number of spokes. The in¬ 
creased frequency of the sawtooth, or decreased fre¬ 
quency of the sine wave, means that, during each spoke 
trace, the amount of time the sine wave is active is 
much less than before, thereby reducing the curvature 
of the trace. If the sawtooth frequency is several hun¬ 
dred times greater than that of the sine wave, the 
spokes would become effectively linear and appear to 
merge with one another. 

The signal that is to be examined on a radial time 
base is usually applied to the control grid of the cath¬ 
ode-ray tube to intensity-modulate the trace. Thus, if 
the signal to be observed is strong enough, it will cause 
certain parts of the trace to be much brighter than 
others. If a pulse is applied to the grid, it will appear 
as a bright spot somewhere along the trace. The traces 
of such patterns can easily be used to measure distance 
in a manner similar to that described for the J scope. 
Thus, if the sawtooth sweep has a frequency of 10,OCX) 
cps and a single trace or spoke is one inch long as seen 
on the cathode-ray tube, it will be completed in 100 
microseconds, and hence each 0.1 inch would repre¬ 
sent a time lapse of 10 microseconds. Thus, if a trans¬ 
mitted pulse is recorded at the start of the single trace 
and if a return echo from a target shows a bright spot 
0.5 inch away from the center of the trace, SO micro¬ 
seconds have elapsed. The distance to the target is, 
therefore, reached in half this time or in 25 micro¬ 
seconds, which means the target distance is approxi¬ 
mately 8,200 yards away, basing the speed of the pulse 
travel at 186,300 miles per second. 

In many radar applications, radial time bases are 
used, but they are usually produced in a manner differ¬ 
ent from that just discussed. In one method, mentioned 
in Chapter 6, the radial time base is produced by using 
electromagnetic deflection and rotating the deflection 
yoke around the neck of the tube at a constant rate of 
speed. This is one of the many types of PPI (Plan 
Position Indication) systems used during the war. The 
voltages applied to the two sets of deflection coils are 
such as to produce sawtooth current waves flowing 
through the coils, and hence cause a linear deflection 
of the beam. The d-c component of the sawtooth wave 
is adjusted so that the beam describes a path starting 
out from the center of the screen. If the retrace of the 
sawtooth is blanked out and if the yoke remains sta* 
tionary, a straight line similar to Fig. 13-26B will 
appear upon the screen. When the yoke assembly is 
rotated^ the spot describes the same path as in parts 
(C) and (D) of Fig. 13-26. If the frequency of the 


applied voltage to the deflection coils, and hence the 
sawtooth current, is much greater than the rotation of 
the deflection yoke, the radial time-base deflections will 
be almost linear and will fill out the entire screen of the 
cathode-ray tube. 

When used in radar applications; a rotating antenna 
is mechanically synchronized with the yoke (usually 
by a servomechanism arrangement), so that the posi¬ 
tion of the yoke in its circular path will directly indi¬ 
cate the azimuth direction of the antenna. Such a sys¬ 
tem will display two types of information upon the 
screen, namely target distance (range) and target di¬ 
rection (azimuth). 

In radar practice, the voltage to the deflection yoke 
is applied only during the transmission of a pulse. The 
bias arrangement on the grid of the cathode-ray tube 
is such that during the transmission of pulses the grid 
is cut off, so that no trace appears on the screen. When 
a transmitted pulse hits the target, the return echo is 
picked up by the antenna, amplified, and then applied 
to the grid of the cathode-ray tube as a positive pulse. 
This amplified echo pulse is strong enough to drive the 
grid above cutoff, thereby causing a spot to appear 
upon the screen. This kind of system will present a 
map of the area (white on a darker background), 
scanned by the antenna. A typical PPI pattern of New 
York harbor at a range of miles is shown in Fig. 
13-27. With suitable calibration of the cathode-ray- 
tube face, the direction of range of any part of the map 
l)ecomes known. 



Caurttsy Radiomarine Corp, 


Fig. 13-27.—typical PPI pattern of New York harbor at 
a range of lyi miles. 
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After the pulse is transmitted, the antenna will ro¬ 
tate a certain distance before the return echo is re¬ 
corded upon the screen. Due to this fact, it may be 
thought that the recorded echo will not represent the 
true direction of the target. This is theoretically cor¬ 
rect, but if we realize that the rotation of the antenna 
is very slow compared to speed of the pulse, it becomes 
evident that the amount of antenna rotation during the 
time of pulse transmission and return is negligible. For 
example, if the target is al)out three miles away, it will 
take a pulse approximately 32 microseconds to travel 
to and from the target (at 186,300 miles per second). 
If the antenna rotates at the speed of five revolutions 
per minute, or 30° per second, in 32 microseconds the 
antenna would have rotated only 30° X 32 X 10“® = 
0.00096°, or approximately 0.001°. It is, therefore, 
apparent that the amount of antenna rotation during 
the time between a transmitted and received pulse is 
negligible. 

There are other methods besides the rotating deflec¬ 
tion yoke whereby such a PPI scan may be produced. 
One common method employs a fixed-yoke system. 
Linear sawtooth currents of the same frequency are 
made to flow through each set of deflection coils so that 
two mutually perpendicular forces act upon the beam, 
causing it to take the vector position of these two forces 
or radially outward. In order to produce the rotation 
of the radius, the amplitudes of the deflection sawtooth 
currents are varied sinusoidally at the same rate, while 
simultaneously maintaining a 90° phase difference be¬ 
tween them. The frequency of sinusoidal variation is 
made much smaller than the frequency of the sawtooth 
currents to insure linearity. 

In radar applications, this amplitude variation of the 
sawtooth currents is brought about by mechanical 
means. Two principal types of arrangements are used. 
One employs a special type of potentiometer in which 
the rotation of the antenna is synchronized with the 


motion of the rotor of the potentiometer. The poten¬ 
tiometer supplies two special outputs, a sine wave and 
a cosine wave. The other arrangement uses a special 
type of rotating transformer in which the rotor is syn¬ 
chronized witli the antenna. 


Sine-Wave Time Base 

A basic nonlinear time base that is part of many 
oscilloscopes is the simple sine-wave sweep. The prin¬ 
cipal use of sine-wave sweeps is for alignment of tuned 
circuits. In practically all cases, the frequency of the 
sine wave is 60 cps and is obtained from the power sup¬ 
ply of the oscilloscope. The 60-cps signal is usually 
procured from the secondary of a filament transformer, 
as indicated in Fig. 13-28. In this circuit, the 60-cps 
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Fig. 13-28.—Circuit for obtaining a simple sine-wave sweep 
from the power supply of an oscilloscope. 

tap is permanently fixed to the high side of the sec¬ 
ondary ; when the signal is desired as a time base, it 
is switched to the horizontal-deflection plates. The 
60-cps sine-w^ave time base is very useful in alignment, 
because the majority of sweep generators used today 
employ a 60-cps signal to frequency-modulate the os¬ 
cillatory signal. A detailed analysis of the use of a 
60-cps sine-wave sweep for alignment can be found in 
Chapter 16. 



CHAPTER 14 

AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 


This chapter covers the use of electronic switching 
in practical oscilloscope circuits, calibrators, low-fre¬ 
quency time bases, high-voltage supplies, sweep gen¬ 
erators, and marker generators. Equipment of this sort 
is generally termed auxiliary equipment and is used for 
special ap])lications in radio and electronic work. 

ELECTRONIC SWITCHES 

An electronic switch opens or closes an electric cir¬ 
cuit, having that property in common with ordinary 
mechanical switches. However, there the similarity 
ends, for the electronic switch has no moving mechan¬ 
ical parts. Consequently, the frequency of switching 
can be made much higher than would be possible using 
mechanical construction; moreover, since there are no 
moving parts to wear out, maintenance is simplified. 

In modern radio and electronic work, an electronic 
switch may perform many useful functions. Time and 
space limitations do not permit discussions of all of 
them, and here we must be limited to some practical 
circuits and uses. 

A practical problem that arises in audio work, for 
example, is connected with the simultaneous observa¬ 
tion of the waveforms of signal voltages in two differ¬ 
ent stages or circuits. This is shown in Fig. 14-1. The 
waveform of the input voltage El is observed on oscil¬ 
loscope No. 1, and that of the output voltage E2 on 
oscilloscope No. 2. This is a simple system, but some¬ 
what expensive and inconvenient, since two oscillo¬ 


scopes are required, and the traces are not close to each 
other for easy comparison. 

Using one oscilloscope becomes feasible when a rela¬ 
tively inexpensive electronic switch is employed, as in 
Fig. 14-2. Here, the electronic switch is shown sche¬ 
matically as a simple single-pole double-throw switch; 
this is its actual function, although its operation is, of 
course, a good deal more complex than that. The nature 
of such a switching system and its electrical makeup 
will be demonstrated shortly. 



ELECTRONIC 

SWITCH 


Fig. 14-2.—Compare with Fig. 14-1. Here, a single cathode- 
ray oscilloscope, in conjunction with an electronic switch, 
permits simultaneous portrayal of two independent waveforms. 



Development oi Patterns^ 

Two signal voltages may be shown on the screen of 
a cathode-ray tube, apparently simultaneously, by 
means of electronic switching. The circuit principle is 
shown in Fig. 14-3. The switching rate or frequency 
should be considerably higher than that of either sig¬ 
nal. Double tracing takes place on the screen as shown 
at(B). 

It may be assumed, to illustrate, that when 5* is at 1, 
the voltage across the secondary of TJ produces trace 
in (B). The length of the trace is determined by the 
length of time the switch is closed, and its slope by the 


Fig. 14-1.--Simultaneous observation of signal voltages at ^Turner, Rufus P., "Electronic Switch," Radio News, vol. 

input and output of an audio amplifier is made possible through 30, p. 28, December, 1943; the following material is an abridged 
this setup* excerpt from this paper. 
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Fig. 14-3.—Electronic switch principle is illustrated here. 

increment in signal potential. After a short interval, S’ 
moves to 2 and the secondary voltage of T2 is applied 
to the vertical input circuit, producing trace £. As the 
switch alternates from one position to another, a num¬ 
ber of separate traces are made, as indicated by 
A-B-C-'D and E-F-G-H in (B). 

The switch movement must be sufficiently rapid to 
give, through persistence of vision, the illusion of a 
continuous trace. If the switching frequency is low, the 
trace will consist of many disconnected lines or dots, as 
shown in (B). Using a high-frequency switching rate, 
a pair of apparently continuous line traces as shown in 
(C) will result. 

Two-Ghcmn^l Switching Circuit 

An electronic switching circuit is shown in Fig. 14-4. 
Triodes V3 and V4 are biased somewhat higher than 
cutoff. A sine-wave voltage applied to terminals T1 
and T2 is amplified by triode VI and is converted into 
a square-wave voltage by the double-diode clipper tube 
V2, Positive half-cycles of these square waves appear 
across resistor R5 and negative half-cycles across R6, 
These half-cycles of square-wave voltage make the grid 
circuits of V3 and V4 alternately conductive, so that 
if separate signals are applied to terminals T3-T4 and 
T5-T6, these signal voltages will be delivered alter¬ 
nately by V3 and V4 to the vertical plates of an oscillo- 

o Cl —I 


scope connected to terminals T7 and T8. Signals 1 and 
2, thus, are switched alternately to the oscilloscope at 
a rate equal to the frequency of the sine-wave voltage 
applied to terminals T1 and T2. 

Complete Circuit 

In order to complete the electronic switch circuit for 
practical application, it is necessary only to add: (1) a 
power supply, (2) single-stage amplifiers for the two 
signals, and (3) a single-pole double-throw toggle 
switch to throw the sine-wave input terminals T1 and 
T2 either to an internal 60-cps source or to terminals 
for connection to an external sine-wave audio oscil¬ 
lator. The complete circuit, including controls and 
power supply, is shown in Fig. 14-5. 

The sine-wave signal amplifier tube is VI, The grid 
lead of this tube may be switched between terminal T1 
and the “high'' side of the 6.3-volt winding of the 
power transformer. By this arrangement, the switching 
may be accomplished either at line frequency or at 
some other desired rate determined by the frequency 
of an oscillator connected to Ti and T2, 

V2 is the 6H6 clipper tube, and V3 and V4 are the 
switching tubes. V3 is the input amplifier for one ob¬ 
served signal; V6 the input amplifier for the other. 
Both of these amplifiers are provided with gain con¬ 
trols (R7 and R12), Each amplifier input is isolated 
from d.c. by a blocking capacitor. 

Signal source No. 1 is connected to terminals T3 and 
T4, and signal source No. 2 to terminals T5 and T6, T7 
and T8 are connected respectively to the high and low 
vertical-input terminals of the oscilloscope. 

Du Mont 185-A Eloctronic Switch cmd 
Squaro-Wovo GMorator 

The circuit diagram of a commercially available two- 
channel switch is shown in Fig. 14-6. The signal input 
voltage El may be applied to terminal A and ground. 
A second signal E2 may be applied to terminal B and 
the common ground circuit. The combined output is 
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Fig. 14-5.—Complete electronic 
switching circuit including controls and 
power supply. 



obtained across R19-C13 at the output terminal and 
ground. 

As the El signal is applied to R13 and the V5 input, 
the amplitude at the output is a function of the gain of 
V5, which varies according to the operating voltages 
and the adjustment of R13, 

It is seen that the cathode of V5 returns to ground 
through Rll and that, therefore, an increase in current 


through the V3 cathode and Rll will increase the bias 
of V5, by making its cathode more positive (equiva¬ 
lent to a more negative grid). 

V5 may have its cathode current reduced greatly or 
cut off by the action of V3, To secure a large bias volt¬ 
age across Rll and a large V3 cathode current value, 
the grid of V3 must be driven positive. A positive pulse 
for the V3 grid is derived from the VI plate through 
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Fig. 144«--Da Mont 185-A electroidc switch and square-wave generator. 
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cathode mxtn SWta 



CP. This pulse occurs during one-half of the signal 
cycle of operation of VI, 

VI and V2 together form a simple, standard, vari¬ 
able-frequency multivibrator system. The frequency 
variations are controllable by means of the variable re¬ 
sistances marked R3 and the capacitance selection 
system. 

V2 serves as a signal source for V4, in a manner 
similar to that described for the V1-V3 combination, 
but opposite in phase. Similarly, V4 serves Fd in a 
manner identical to that of FJ with respect to F5. 

F5 and V6 thus serve as signal gates or switches, 
controlled by the multivibrator pulse signals generated 
in the VUV2 stage. These gating tubes then pass or 
block the signals in^ccbrdance with the controlling im¬ 
pulses furnished by the pulsing stage. 

G«n#ral Electric YE-8 Ei#cteoiiic Swltck 

Another commercially made electronic switch is the 
General Electric YE-9. This system operates, so far as 
the gale tubes are concerned, in a manner similar to the 
one previously described. The complete circuit is 
shown in Fig. 14-7. V104 and V105 arc the signal 


gates. {VlOl, marked “gating tube,“ gates the syn¬ 
chronizing signal to the proper half of V102,) 

The signal input at terminal J105 feeds to R122 
through C112, That at J102 feeds through C102 to 
R103, R122 and R103 permit adjustment of the indi¬ 
vidual signal outputs which are combined at J103. 

VI03-A controls VI04 and receives its grid excita¬ 
tion through C105 from the V102-A multivibrator 
plate. V103‘B controls V105 and is voltage-driven 
through Clio by V102’‘B, The synchronizing input 
voltage appears across XI and JlOl and is coupled to 
the VIOUA and VIOUB grids through ClOl. 

A simplified block diagram of the equipment is 
shown in Fig. 14-8. In effect, this circuit consists of 
two channels — channel A and channel B. The two 
channels are identical but operate alternately, and at 
half the frequency of the sawtooth input from the os¬ 
cilloscope. Each channel generates a square wave, 
which is out of phase with that generated in the other 
channel. These in turn are used to gate (control the 
off-on operation of) the individual mixer output tubes, 
so that the individual signal inputs arc alternately de¬ 
livered to the output terminal. Due to the persistence 
of vision of the human eye, and the persistence char-' 
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acteristic of tlie fluorescent material of the oscilloscope 
screen, the two signals appear on the screen simul¬ 
taneously. 


SIGNAL 
INf»UT A 



signal 
IN^UT G 


Courtesy General Electric 

Fig. 14-8.—Simplified block diagram of General Electric 
YE-9 electronic switch. 

Frequency-Dividing Multivibrator 

For the sake of circuit analysis, each half of the 
6SN7GT tubes {VIOJ, V102, and V103) will be con¬ 
sidered individually. For example VIOUA will be con¬ 
sidered as one triode tube, and VlOl-B as another. 

The frequency-dividing multivibrator consists of 
gating tube VlOl and multivibrator tube V102, and 
their associated components. The function of this cir¬ 
cuit is to produce two 50 per cent square waves, 180® 
out of phase with each other, so that each has one-half 
the repetition frequency of the sawtooth input from the 
oscilloscope. 

In use, the sawtooth input from the oscilloscope is 
received at terminal XI, This sawtooth input has an 
appearance as illustrated in Fig. 14-9A, A differentia¬ 
tion circuit, composed of CIOJ, LI01, and RlOl, dif¬ 
ferentiates the sawtooth input into a waveform illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 14-9B. 

Disregarding tubes VIOUA and VlOl-B for the 
moment, VI02-A and V102-B form a conventional 
back-coupled multivibrator having a free-running fre¬ 
quency of approximately one cps. Therefore, at a given 
time (neglecting the switching time of the multivi¬ 
brator), either tube V102-A or V102-B will be con¬ 
ducting, while the other will be cut off. For purposes 
of explanation, let tube V102-A be conducting, and 
V102-B be cut off. 

The plate current of V102-A produces a voltage 
drop across cathode resistor Riois of approximately 
30 volts; this voltage is transferred through R107 to 
the cathode of gating tube VlOl-A, and cuts off 
VlOl-A, Since no current is flowing through V102-B, 
tube VlOl-B will not be cut off. The positive pulses 
(Fig. 14-9B), derived by differentiating the sawtooth 
input, are applied directly to the grids of VlOl-A and 
VlOl-B. However, at the particular instant of time de- 
pictedi only VlOl-B is conducting and will amplify 




Courtesy General Electric 

Fig. 14-9.—Waveforms in General Electric YE-9 electronic 
switch system. 
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the pulse. The output of VlOl-B is a negative pulse 
as illustrated in Fig. 14-9C (inverse of Fig. 14-9B), 
which appears across the load resistor R117. This 
negative pulse is transmitted to the grid of V102-A, 
cutting off its plate current, and, by multivibrator ac> 
tion, turning on V102-B. Thus, the first positive pulse 
(of Fig. 14-9B) causes the multivibrator to switch 
once. Similarly, the second positive pulse will affect 
VlOl-A, which will apply a negative pulse to V102-B, 
cutting it off, which will turn on V102-A. Thus the 
circuit has been restored to its original state and one 
cycle has been completed. Since one cycle requires two 
input pulses (differentiated oscilloscope sawtooth in¬ 
put), it will produce an output wave having one-half 
the frequency of the oscilloscope sweep frequency. 

Integrating networks R107 and C103, and R120 and 
C109, effect a slight delay of the gate voltage applied by 
the multivibrator to the gating tubes, which gives the 
multivibrator time to switch. Capacitors C103 and 
C109 also prevent degeneration to pulse amplification 
in tubes VlOl-A and VlOl-B. The square-wave out¬ 
puts of multivibrator tubes V102-A and V102-B are 
illustrated in Fig. 14-9D and E. The two outputs are 
out of phase with each other and their frequency is 
equal to one-half the frequency of the sawtooth input. 

Square-wave outputs are taken from the cathodes of 
V102-A and V102-B and may be used to s)mchronize 
additional electronic switches. These outputs are illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 14-9F and G, and may be taken from 
terminals land 2. 

Cathode Followers 

Each half of the type 6SN7GT duo-triode V103 is 
employed as a conventional cathode-follower tube. 
V103-A serves channel A, and V103-B serves channel 
B. The function and operation of each cathode follower 
is the same except that they operate alternately. Each 
cathode follower serves three purposes: 

a. It squares the negative half-cycles of the multi¬ 
vibrator output waves shown in Fig. 14-9D and E, 
prior to applying them to the mixer tube. 

b. It provides a low-impedance source for driving 
the cathodes of ffiq^xer. 

c. It serves to isolate signal variations in the mixer 
from the multivibrator. 

Squaring is accomplished driving the grids of the 
cathode followers beyond cutoff with the negative half¬ 
cycles of the square waves illustrated in Fig. 14-9D and 
E. The square-wave outputs of the cathode followers 
are illustrated in Fig. 14-9H and I. Notice that the 
output of V103-A is in phase with the ou^t of 
V102-A, and the ou^t of V103-B is in fhase with the 


output of V102-B. Also notice that the outputs of 
V103-A and V103-B are out of phase with each other. 

Mixer Outputs 

There are two mixer output tubes V104 and V105 — 
one for channel A and one for channel B. The function 
of each mixer is to apply the signal received at its grid, 
alternately, to the output terminal. 

As shown on the schematic diagram. Fig. 14-7, sig¬ 
nal input A is applied to the control grid of mixer tube 
V104 through the “Gain A Control”; and signal input 
B is applied to the control grid of mixer tube V105 
through the “Gain B Control.” The outputs of the two 
tubes are connected together to the combined signal- 
output terminal J103. Alternate application of the ap¬ 
plied signal inputs to the combined signal-output ter¬ 
minals is accomplished by gating the cathodes of the 
mixer tubes with the square-wave outputs of the cath¬ 
ode-follower tubes. Since the square-wave outputs of 
the cathode-follower tubes (Fig. 14-9H and I) are 
180° out of phase with each other, one mixer tube will 
be conducting while the other will be off. For this rea¬ 
son, only one signal appears at the output terminal at 
a time. 

Notice that the output terminal J103 is connected 
directly to the plates of the mixer output tubes, and is 
at 130 to 160 volts d-c potential, depending upon the 
position of the “Balance Control.” 

The “Balance Control” is provided to permit verti¬ 
cal separation or superposition of the two traces on the 
oscilloscope. Balance is obtained by varying the 
quiescent (no-signal) grid bias, and consequently the 
quiescent plate current of the mixer tubes. For super¬ 
position of the two traces, the “Balance Control” is ad¬ 
justed to give equal plate currents through the two 
mixer tubes. In order that adjustment of the “Balance 
Control” may not be critical for low values of signal 
input, the control is effectively tapered Iqr the addition 
of the two resistors R105 and R123. 

To minimize nonlinear distortion, negative feedback 
is introduced in the mixer tubes by die omission of 
bypass capacitors across the cathode resistors Rill 
and R119, The feedback is approximately 62 per cent 
at low and medium frequencies. Inductance L102 hi 
the plate lead provides video conqiensation at hig^ 
frequencies. 

Power Supply 

The power-supply circuit is shown in the lower por¬ 
tion of the sdietratic diagram, Fig. 14-7. It con^rises 
a type 5Y3GT rectifier tube (VlOd) in a conventsonal, 
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full-wave rectifier circuit. A single-section inductance- 
input filter composed of L103 and C106-B provides a 
d-c output of 2^ volts for the plates of VlOl, V102, 
and V103, Additional filtering is provided by R124 
and C106-A, for the plates and screens of the mixer 
output tubes V104 and V105, Sufficient bleeder cur¬ 
rent flows through resistors R112, R102, and R121 
(68,000 ohms each) to prevent the output voltage of 
the power supply from rising to excessive values after 
the closing of the “On-Off” switch, during the warm¬ 
up time of the tubes. 

A 6.3-volt secondary winding of power transformer 
TlOl supplies all filament power, and also excites pilot 
lamp/lOi. 

FouxOianml Electronic Switch^ 

Although the two-channel switch just described is 
adequate for many applications, there are occasions 
when a greater number of channels must be handled. 
Fig. 14-10 shows a block diagram of a four-channel 
electronic switch. The ring-counter circuit can be 
developed for n cliannels as indicated in the drawing. 

TWO CMANMCLS M OHANNCtS 


SWITCHING ^ULSC SWITCHING PULSC 



Conrtfty Blfcirontct 

Fig. 14-10.—Block diagram of a four-channel electronic 
switch. 


In an ordinary two-channel electronic switch, a mul¬ 
tivibrator supplies the required square-wave switching 
pulses, which alternately bias to cutoff the respective 
gate amplifiers. The common plate connection between 
these amplifiers provides the point at which the com¬ 
posite signal is applied to the oscilloscope. On the other 
hand, the 9M:hannel electronic switch contains n gen¬ 
erators which supply switching pulses consecutively 
to gate amplifiers 1 to n, this cycle of operation being 
continuously repeated. The duration of each switching 
pulse must obviously be 1/n times the period for each 
cyde of operation. 

•Mocrtuati, N. A.. •‘Four channel electronic switch,” Elec¬ 
trics, yd. 19, p. 150, ^ril, 1946. The following material is an 
abtidpcd excerpt froRi fins paper. 


Ring Counter 

The requirements for a switching pulse generator 
have been conveniently satisfied by the use of an elec¬ 
tronic ring counter. By means of this system, it be¬ 
comes theoretically possible to devise an electronic 
switch for any number of channels whatsoever. Prac¬ 
tical considerations restrict the application to four 
channels. 

An electronic ring counter is essentially a group of 
square-wave generating circuits so arranged that only 
one circuit of the group is “on” at any instant. Trigger 
pulses are applied simultaneously to all the circuits. At 
each pulse, the next succeeding member of the group 
is turned on, and the one previously operating is turned 
off. Effectively, continually repeated trigger pulses 
cause the “on” conditions to move around the chain or 
ring of square-wave generators; therefore, it is called 
a ring counter. 

This cycle of operation is continuously repeated. 
Since all gate amplifiers are normally biased beyond 
cutoff, the function of these positive switching pulses 
is to turn on the respective gate amplifiers. Any one of 
the gate circuits is in the conducting state for a period 
equal to 1/n times the switching cycle, and is off dur¬ 
ing the remaining part of the cycle. 

The phase relations between the switching pulses 
for a four-channel electronic switch are shown in Fig. 
14-10. The composite waveform is again derived from 
the common plate connection between gate amplifiers. 
Oscillograms of the waveforms actually obtained are 
reproduced in Fig. 14-11. 



Courtgsy Bhetronlci 


It may seem that considerable resolution of the 
waveforms under study will be lost because of the rela¬ 
tively short period during which any channel is active. 
This would be important if the switching rate were 
comparable to, or less than, the frequencies contained 
in the waveforms under study. By making the switch- 
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Cowrtesy Electronics 

Fig. 14-12.—Oscilloscope traces resulting when three differ¬ 
ent signals were introduced through the four-channel switch. 
Top trace presents a 60-cps square wave and the bottom a 
60-cps sine wave. No signal was applied to the second trace 
input. A 600-cps sine wave of large amplitude superimposes 
the third trace upon the others. 



Courtesy Electronics 

Fig. 14-13.—60-cps square-wave recordings taken with a 
revolving-drum type camera. In (A) the camera speed is 285 
inches per second and in (B) the speed is 195 inches per 
second. 


ing rate as high as possible, this difficulty is minimized; 
a switching rate of 25,000 cps, for example, is a prac¬ 
tical figure. The degree of resolution actually obtained 
with the four-channel electronic switch is shown in 
Figs. 14-12,14-13, and 14-14. 

Design 

The chassis contains all the essential elements for 
the operation of the four-channel electronic switch with 
the exception of power supplies and the necessary pre¬ 
amplifiers. These elements are: (1) the trigger pulse 
source; (2) the switching-pulse generator (ring 
counter); (3) the gatfi amplifiers; and (4) the output 
amplifier. ^ 

For proper operation of the ring counter, a source 
of trigger pulses of the proper frequency and shape is 
required. A pulse frequency of 100 kc, which yields a 
switching rate of 25,000 cps is used. In the complete 
four-channel switch circuit in Fig. 14-15, one half of 
tube V2 (6SN7) is connected with associated compo¬ 
nents to form a Pierce oscillator. The other half of V2 
serves as a square-wave amplifier. 



(B) 
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Courtesy Electronics 

Fig. 14-14.—Photographic recordings of signals fed to a 
commercial oscilloscope through the four-channel switch, only 
one channel of which is used in each case: (A) 100 cps; (B) 
500 cps; (C) 1,000 cps; and (D) 2,000 cps. 

Circuit Details 

Differentiation of the l{X)-kc square waves is accom¬ 
plished by the if-C-combination composed of R4 and 
C2. Of the positive and negative pulses resulting, only 
the positive pulses are amplified by tube VI, which is 
biased to cutoff. Negative pulses appearing at the plate 
of VI have the desired characteristics. These are ap¬ 
plied to a common bus for injection into the ring 
counter and gate amplifier. 

The switching pulse generator (ring counter) is 
composed of four 6SN7 tubes connected in standard. 
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iWITCNINa PULSE OCNEMrOP (PINO COUNTEP) TPIOGEP PULSE SENEPATOP 

ALL STASES IDENTICAL 



Eccles-Jordan square-wave circuits with the addition 
of inductance LI in each plate circuit. The inductance 
is placed in that side of the circuit from which the posi¬ 
tive switching pulse is derived and its use permits a 
considerable improvement in the squareness of the 
switching pulse results without adversely affecting 
normal operation of the circuits. 

Generator Circuit 

An Eccles-Jordan circuit (sometimes called a flip- 
flop circuit) has two stable states such that, for either 
state, one grid is sufliciently biased to cut off tube cur¬ 
rent, and the other grid is at zero, permitting current 
flow. Of those grids in the ring counter that are con¬ 
nected to the source of trigger pulses, only one grid is 
zero at any instant. This grid is associated with the cir¬ 
cuit that is ''on/' 

The trigger pulse operates on this grid and flops the 
circuit to its other stable state, "off," During this tran¬ 


sition, the positive rise in voltage at the left-hand plate 
is applied through Cl to the cutoff-biased grid of the 
succeeding circuit, which is then turned on. The next 
trigger pulse operates on this circuit, which is then 
flopped to the off position, as in the case of the preced¬ 
ing circuit. 

In this way, a p)ositive switching pulse is generated 
at the right-hand plate of each circuit during the se¬ 
quence off-on-off. It will be noted in the schematic dia¬ 
gram that pushbutton switch SS has been inserted be¬ 
tween the two legs of the square-wave circuits, one of 
which is connected in reverse order. This provides a 
front-panel control for initiating the proper sequence 
of operation for the counting ring after applying power. 

Switching the Pulses 

The gate amplifiers serve the twofold purpose of 
switching and then mixing the signals applied to their 
respective inputs. For this function, the type 6L7 tube 
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was selected. At the outset, it was felt that the inner 
control grid of the 6L7 would be the logical point for 
introducing the switching pulse, since cathode-current 
cutoff could then be assured. This arrangement was 
tried and found to be unworkable because of the distor¬ 
tion introduced by applying the useful signal to the sec¬ 
ond control grid. The functions of the two control 
grids were then reversed and a great improvement in 
the operation noted. The disadvantage to this mode of 
operation, however, is the incomplete cathode-current 
cutoff, requiring isolation of the screen-voltage sup¬ 
plies to insure minimum couplings. 

Variable resistor R1 in the cathode circuit provides 
a means for positioning the trace on the cathode-ray 
tube with respect to the other traces. When it is de¬ 
sired to observe less than the four available traces, 
switch S2 is opened. This introduces a large resistor 
R2 into the cathode circuit, which then deflects the 
trace from the corresponding tube off the screen. 

For added flexibility, provisions are made for re¬ 
storing normal single-trace operation. This may be 
desired where high-frequency recording and good 
resolution are required, and is made possible by oper¬ 
ating switch SI. This shunts the trigger pulses to 
ground through C3 and removes the bias on the oper¬ 
ating 6L7 tube by connecting its second control grid 
to the cathode. 

Wideband AmpU&ez 

It was evident early in the development of the appa¬ 
ratus that amplification of the composite signal would 
present some difficulty. The problem involved is that 
of amplifying unidirectional square-wave pulses of 
approximately 75 volts amplitude. These pulses are 
modulated by as much as 25 per cent. Capacitance 
coupling could not be used because of the transient d-c 
amplification requirement. Furthermore, it was found 
to introduce interchannel coupling. 

The output amplifier circuit finally evolved is shown 
in the diagram, Fjg. 14-15. Triode-connected 807 tubes 
in push-pull were selected because of their large signal¬ 
handling capabilities, coupled with low distortion. An 
excessively large common cathode resistor R3 is em¬ 
ployed which serves two important functions: The 
cathode potential substantially follows the grid, thereby 
absorbing the large d-c potential at the 6L7 plates and 
minimizing undesirable loading due to the direct con¬ 
nection. Phase inversion is also conveniently provided. 


The grid voltage of the phase inverter tube is se¬ 
lected at a point on a voltage divider from B+ to 
ground, to permit proper placement of the composite 
signal on the cathode-ray-tube screen. There is linear 
response over the useful portion (about four-fifths) of 
the screen. Contributing to this is the high value of 
plate voltage (650 volts) applied to the 807 amplifiers. 

Aecording 

For recording, use is made of a Du Mont t3q)e 5LP5 
(blue screen) cathode-ray tube, operating at maximum 
voltage in order to attain maximum spot intensity. A 
revolving-drum type camera, having an /2.3 lens, of 
three-inch focal length, records a one-to-one image on 
a single strip of Eastman No. 697 oscillograph record¬ 
ing paper. 

Records taken with this apparatus are illustrated in 
Figs. 14-13 and 14-14. The cathode-ray-tube voltages 
were, in this case, only three-quarters of the maximum 
value. These records demonstrate the degree of reso¬ 
lution and recording intensity that may be obtained. 

Interpretation of Records 

It may appear disadvantageous that the steeply 
sloping portions of recorded transients are defined by 
a series of dots. This characteristic, however, may be 
used to advantage where it is desired to obtain quanti¬ 
tative values for these slopes. For this purpose, the 
oscillator is crystal-controlled, thereby accurately fix¬ 
ing the time between successive dots. The slope meas¬ 
urement then becomes that of simply measuring the 
vertical distance between successive dots and dividing 
by 1/25,000 second. There is an increase in precision 
attainable in this way as compared to the normal meth¬ 
od, in which the horizontal component of steep slopes 
must be determined by linear measurement. 

OTHER OSCILLOSCOPE ACCESSORIES 

Since the oscilloscope is such a ver^tile instrument, 
it is natural that numerous accessories should have 
been developed for it, for particular requirements. The 
several types of electronic switches just discussed are 
very useful, but there are others which must be con¬ 
sidered here. 

Du Memt VoRoq* Cedlhralar. Tfp* SMA 

Since no attempt is ordinarify made, in osd&>ioopQ 
design, to calibrate the ^pot deflections as a {undion o{ 
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Fig. 14-16,—Circuit of the Du Mont 
voltage calibrator. Type 264-A. 



voltage, chiefly because of the manual amplitude ad¬ 
justment and normal amplifier and tube variations, 
some means of determining the voltage for a given de¬ 
flection amplitude is often desired. The Du Mont Volt¬ 
age Calibrator, Type 264-A, is such a device. Its cir¬ 
cuit is shown in Fig. 14-16. 

The circuit consists of a power supply, operated 
from a 1 IS-volt 50-60-cps line voltage, which furnishes 
equal positive and negative bias voltages to a dual¬ 
diode. One of these diodes is connected to clip the posi¬ 
tive half-cycle of the sine-wave output of the power 
transformer, and the other diode clips the negative 
half-cycle at the proper voltage to result in exactly 100 
volts peak-to-peak at the output terminals. A minia¬ 
ture voltage-regulator tube maintains the proper bias 
on the two diodes. The output voltage is a clipped sine 
wave with essentially flat tops. 

The power supply consists of a full-wave rectifier, 
VI03, and an R-C capacitor-input filter consisting of 
CIOIA, CIOIB, R102, R103, and R104, with voltage 
regulator V102 connected across the output. A nega¬ 
tive voltage is picked off a resistor which is inserted 
between the center tap of the power transformer and 
ground. The output of the power supply is taken be¬ 
tween this negative voltage and the positive voltage, 
and the two filter capacitors CIOIA and ClOlB serve 
to filter both voltages. Although the difference in 
potential between the two output leads of the power 
suf^ly is ISO volts, one of these leads is +75 volts with 
respect to ground and the other is ---75 volts with re¬ 
spect to ground. 

The dual diode, with its two sections oppositely 
biased, dips each half^cyde of the output voltage at 75 
volts, resulting in an output voltage of 150 volts peak 
topedc* 

Then, the output voltage is adjusted to a maximum 
of 100 volts at the factory by adjustment of a variable 


resistor R106. The full output voltage is obtained at 
position 5 of the output amplifier switch S102, with 
the tap on R107 being at the end of the resistor far¬ 
thest from ground. Attenuation of the output voltage 
is accomplished with the continuous output attenu¬ 
ator R107 and the four steps of the decade attenuator 
obtained with resistors R108, R109, RllO, and Rill. 
An additional point on the attenuator switch is pro¬ 
vided to connect the signal under observation directly 
to the oscilloscope, and disconnect the calibrator out¬ 
put ; this makes a change of interconnection or an ex¬ 
ternal switch unnecessary. The normal procedure is 
to feed the signal under study to the input terminals 
of the calibrator. The output terminals are then con- 



CwtfUMy Du Uimt Labs. 

Fig. 14-17.—^Du Mont T 3 rpc 264-A voltage calibrator in use 
with oscilloscope, with the “Output Multiplier Switch” at 
“Signal Output” position. 
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nected to the input of the oscilloscope. By operating the 
attenuator switch, either the unknown signal or any 
one of four ranges of calibrating voltage may be ap¬ 
plied to the input of the oscilloscope. 

To measure an unknown signal, turn the “Output 
Multiplier" switch to the "Signal Output” position and 
adjust the gain control of the oscilloscope to produce 
a pattern of convenient size on the screen of the cath¬ 
ode-ray tul)e. Note the peak-to-peak deflection on the 
screen; the cross-ruled scale is useful for this. 

Turn the "Output Multiplier” switch to the proper 
range. (The proper range is that which enables the 
"Peak-to-Peak Volts” to be set as near the high end 
as possible.) Then, without changing the setting of the 
vertical gain control of the oscilloscope, adjust the cali¬ 
brated output dial “Peak-to-Peak Volts,” to result in 
the same peak-to-peak amplitude of the calibrating 
voltage as that produced by the signal When this ad¬ 
justment has been carefully made, read the calibrated 
dial and multiply by the decimal multiplier to obtain 
the peak-to-peak signal voltage. 

Figs. 14-17 and 14-18 show the Type 264-A Voltage 
Calibrator in use with a cathode-ray oscilloscope. In 
Fig. 14-17, the signal voltage appears on the screen of 
the cathode-ray tube. Note that the “Output Multi¬ 
plier” switch is at the “Signal Output” position. In 
Fig. 14-18, the switch has been turned to the X.I posi¬ 
tion and the calibrating voltage appears on the screen. 



Cowtny D» U«Ht Liht. 

Fig. 14-18.—Same as Fig. 14-17, but with switch turned to 
X.i positkm. 


The amplitude of the calibrating voltage has been set 
to be the same as that of the signal voltage, and appears 
on the dial as 18.5 volts. The actual peak-to-peak volt¬ 
age is, then, 18.5 X 0.1 = 1.85 volts. 

Du Mont ffigh-Voltage Supply, Typo 263-A 

This supply has been designed primarily as an ac¬ 
cessory for cathode-ray oscilloscopes, extending their 
usefulness by providing higher accelerating potentials. 
The application of a high accelerating potential to the 
cathode-ray tube produces an intense pattern which is 
very desirable for photographic or projection purposes. 

Unfortunately, the intensifier voltage of standard 
cathode-ray tubes cannot be increased much above 
twice the second-anode voltage, without producing 
serious pattern distortion. This difficulty has been over¬ 
come by the development of the Type 5RP cathode-ray 
tube, which allows ratios as high as 10:1 without dis¬ 
tortion. The Type 263-A High-Voltage Power Supply 
may be employed to supply intensifier voltage in any 
application where a Type 5RP is used; it may be used, 
of course, in other cases where a portable, rugged, and 
safe high-voltage supply of its rating is needed. It pro¬ 
vides, by rectifying a high radio-frequency voltage, a 
d-c voltage output which is continuously variable from 
5,000 to 10,000 volts with loads up to 200 micro¬ 
amperes. 

The instrument consists of a medium-voltage recti¬ 
fier (600 volts), a radio-frequency oscillator, an r-f 
step-up transformer, a half-wave rectifier, and a high- 
voltage filtering and metering system. Upon the front 
panel is mounted an output kilovoltmeter reading up 
to 10 kv, an output connector, a control for varying the 
voltage, two ground terminals, pilot light, fuse, and 
power switch. A four-foot length of shielded output 
cable and coimector is furnished with the unit. The 
circuit diagram is given in Fig. 14-19. The principles 
of operation are quite familiar, but there are some new 
applications of these principles which are rather inter¬ 
esting. Ordinary power supplies have a step-up trans¬ 
former for increasing the power-line voltage, a recti¬ 
fier, and filter for producing suitable d-c output volt¬ 
age. The Type 263-A High-Voltage Power Supply is 
similar to this, with the exception of operating fre¬ 
quency ; instead of a power source frequency of 60 cps, 
it operates on 200 kc; it is, moreover, a half-wave recti¬ 
fier, rather than the customary full-wave. 

The 200-kc input to the rectifier is obtained from a 
6L6 oscillator of the “tickler" type, with a 400-volt 
plate supply of usual form. The 1^ is taken from the 
plate coil of the oscillator by winding L3 of traiis> 
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formers T2, L2 being the plate coil and L5 the tickler 
feedback. The load secondary L2 is a high-Q coil with 
a natural resonant frequency near that of the oscillator. 
This gives a high-voltage step-up. 

Voltage is conveniently controlled by varying the 
plate voltage of the series-fed oscillator by means of 
potentiometer Rl, For the maximum output of 10 kv, 
the oscillator operates with maximum plate voltage and 
generates approximately 250 volts rms at 200 kc across 
the tank coil. The corresponding secondary voltage of 
approximately 7,000 volts rms is equivalent to 10 kv 
peak volts. 

This voltage is rectified by a 1B3-GT, which func¬ 
tions as a half-wave rectifier. Filament voltage for this 
rectifier tube is obtained from a two-turn coil L4, 
which is coupled to the high-voltage secondary of the 
r-f transformer. Although the filament voltage varies 
as the output voltage is changed, the regulation and 
current rating of the supply remains sufficiently good 
over the range from S to 10 kv. Adequate filtering is 
provided by the filter capacitor C7, which is connected 
across the output and reduces the ripple voltage to less 
than 0.5 per cent. The capacitance of the output cable 
(200 /A/i/) serves as an additional filter, and further 
reduces the ripple voltage. 

Output voltage is indicated by microammeter Ml . 
in the bleeder circuit. This meter and its calibrating 
shunt R5, in series with R4, form the bleeder. The 
meter is calibrated in kilovolts so that its deflection, 
which is proportional to the bleeder current, is a direct 
indication of the output voltage. 

Du Mbnl LtoMT Tfan^-Boi# Genaralor, Type 215 

Oscilloscopes, generally, have built-in linear sweep 
generators, which cause the spot to traverse the screen 


at a uniform horizontal rate, returning very rapidly to 
repeat the sweep. If the sweep frequency is reduced, 
the linearity may become poor; moreover, the sweep 
rate can not generally be reduced below, perhaps, four 
or five per second. 

An instrument, whose circuit is given in Fig. 14-20, 
has been designed to go beyond these limits, to apply a 
sweep voltage of accurate linearity over the operating 
range of approximately 125 sweeps per second down 
to one sweep in five seconds. The sweep-voltage wave¬ 
shape is the solid sawtooth line shown in Fig. 14-21 ; 
the interval from T1 to T2 represents the sweep, and 
from T2 to T3 the return of the spot. 

In order to permit the convenient analysis of non¬ 
periodic and transient oscillations, provision has been 
made in the Type 215 for single-sweep operation; the 
sweep may be initiated either by the operator or by the 
signal under study. 

Description 

The equipment comprises a power supply designed 
to provide the voltages necessary for the proper opera¬ 
tion of the unit, a sawtooth voltage generator using a 
type 6Q5G gas triode, a direct-current amplifier and 
positioning circuit, a cathode-follower tube (here 
called an impedance transformer) to couple the saw¬ 
tooth oscillator to the amplifier, appropriate circuits to 
allow single-sweep operation, a compensating circuit 
to insure linearity of the sweep, and a return-trace 
elimination circuit. 

The unit has a number of important advantages over 
ordinary time-base generators. Nonlinearity of the 
sweep has been reduced to the point where it is com¬ 
pletely negligible at all frequencies. The annoying 
“electrical backlash^ which accompanies many posi- 
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Fig. 14-20.—Circuit of Du Mont linear time-base generator, Type 215. 
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Fig. 14-21,—Swee|>-voltage 
waveshape of the time-base 
generator, Type 21S, is the 
solid sawtooth line. 

Courtesy Du Mont Labs, 

tioning circuits has been eliminated. In most single¬ 
sweep circuits, the adjustment for single sweep is 
quite critical, and, when the sweep oscillations have 
stopped, it is necessary to position the spot off the 
screen manually. The Type 215, however, is designed 
so that the adjustment for single sweep and the posi¬ 
tioning of the spot off the screen are accomplished 
simultaneously by simply turning a switch. 

The unit has a maximum undistorted balanced out¬ 
put (brought out to terminals at the rear of the cabi¬ 
net) of approximately 400 volts peak to peak, and 
when the unit is used in conjunction with the Du Mont 
Type 17S-A Cathode-Ray Oscilloscope, or equivalent, 
the pattern can, in effect, be spread out in the direction 
of the sweep to an extent corresponding to approxi¬ 
mately three times full screen deflection, or about 15 
inches. 

Operation of Sweep Voltage Generator 

Consider that initially the capacitor C in Fig. 14-22 
is uncharged. As potential is applied, the capacitor will 
charge through resistor R until the voltage developed 
across C is equal to the firing potential of the 6Q5G 
gas triode, a tube of the thyratron class, somewhat 
similar to the type 884 tube. The capacitor will then 
discharge through the tube until the voltage has 
dropped to a point where the tube de-ionizes and an¬ 
other cycle, consisting of a gradual rise in voltage 
across C followed by a sudden drop, will begin. The 
voltage developed across a capacitor charging through 
a resistance varies with time in the manner indicated 
by the curve of Fig. 14-21, but if the peak voltage de¬ 
veloped across the capacitor is a small fraction of the 
supply voltage, the corresponding portion of the curve 
(for example OA in Fig. 14-21A) will be essentially 
linear. The voltage developed across C in Fig. 14-22 
will closely approximate the sawtooth voltage of Fig. 
14-21. Since the charging rate of C depends on the 
product RC, the sweep frequency can be varied by 
varying either C or R. 

Fig. 14^22, —Plate circuit of sweep volt¬ 
age generator. The voltage de^loped 
across C dosely amiroxitnates the saw¬ 
tooth voltage of Fig. 14-21. 

Courtesy Du Mont Lobs, 




The operation of the single sweep is as follows: As 
shown in Fig. 14-23, there is, in parallel with the gas 
triode and the sweep capacitors, a diode (actually a 
triode with grid connected to cathode). The cathode 
of the diode is maintained at a fixed positive potential 
by means of the voltage divider R1 and R2. When the 
circuit is to be used to provide a recurrent sweep volt¬ 
age, the bias of the 6Q5G is kept at such a value that 
its firing voltage is slightly below the voltage of the 
cathode of the diode. The highest potential of the diode 
plate is, accordingly, at no time sufficient to cause the 
diode to conduct. The diode is, under these conditions, 
inoperative, and the recurrent sawtooth voltage is de¬ 
veloped precisely as described above. For single-sweep 
operation, on the other hand, the grid of the 6Q5G is 
given a sufficiently negative bias so that the firing po¬ 
tential of the gas triode is slightly above the potential 
which must be applied to the plate of the diode to cause 
it to pass current. Hence, as capacitor C charges, a 
point is reached, before the gas triode fires, at which 


Fig. 14-23.—Single sweep 
circuit incorporating a 
diode. 



♦ 


Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 


the resistances R, R2, and the plate resistance of the 
diode form a voltage divider which maintains the po¬ 
tential across the capacitor at a fixed value just slightly 
below the firing potential of the tube. To produce a 
single sweep, it is now necessary to apply to the grid of 
the 6Q5G a positive voltage pulse of sufficient ampli¬ 
tude to cause it to fire; the capacitor then discharges 
and charges once as described above. Because of the 
low speed of the sweep and the short discharge time of 
the capacitors, the time lag between the application of 
the positive pulse and the beginning of the sweep is not 
objectionable. The tripping pulse may be applied by 
the operation of a switch; or the signal under study 
may be used to initiate the sweep. Under the latter 
circumstance, it is, of course, necessary that the signal 
have a positive polarity. 

When the sweep is running freely and being used to 
investigate a periodic signal such as, for example, a 
sinusoidal wave, the pattern ordinarily will be seen to 
move across the screen of the cathode-ray tube. This 
pattern drift results from the fact that the signal fre¬ 
quency is not necessarily an integral multiple of the 
sweep frequency. The pattern on the screen, accord¬ 
ingly, may start at a different phase after each sweep. 
However, since the firing potentials of the gas triode 
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depend on the grid voltage, a small portion of the sig¬ 
nal voltage fed to the grid insures firing regularly at 
the same phase of the signal voltage. Since, however, 
this synchronization voltage adversely affects the 
linearity of the sweep, it is always advisable that the 
synchronization voltage be the least necessary for 
stable lock-in of the pattern. 

Blanking Signal 

Under certain conditions of operation, as, for ex¬ 
ample, when it is desired to photograph the pattern on 
the screen of the cathode-ray tube, the trace caused by 
the beam during the return time may become objec¬ 
tionable. This return trace is readily eliminated by 
applying to the modulating electrode of the cathode- 
ray tube, during the time of the return trace, a negative 
voltage sufficient to cut off the beam. To provide this 
blanking voltage, the sawtooth output of the gas triode 
is amplified and fed to a high-pass filter, whose output 
is a high-amplitude sharp negative pulse during sweep 
returns, cutting off the beam, and a very low-amplitude 
positive voltage during the sweep itself, having no 
noticeable effect. 

AmpMer Circuits 

The output from the sawtooth oscillator is directly 
coupled, through a cathode-follower tube functioning 
as an impedance transformer, to a combination ampli¬ 
fier and positioning stage which has all the advantages 
of capacitance coupling and none of its disadvantages. 
Since direct coupling is used throughout, the annoying 
backlash in positioning associated with capacitance 
coupling is avoided. The amplifier circuit is phase- 
inverting, and the output signal voltage is balanced 
about ground potential. 

Linearity oi Time-Base 

For a number of reasons, the output of a sawtooth 
oscillator does not vary linearly with time. This non¬ 
linearity is due partly to the natural curvature (as 
shown dotted in Fig^l4-21) of the graph of capacitor 
voltage against time, partly to a small amount of leak¬ 
age through the sweep capacitors, and partly to induc¬ 
tive impedance of the power supply. The nonlinearity 
resulting from these causes is particularly noticeable at 
low sweep frequency. In order, therefore, to insure 
linearity of sweep in this instrument, there has been 
incorporated a compensating circuit which feeds back 
to the plate of the 6Q5G a sawtooth voltage distorted 
from linearity in a direction opposite to the deviation 


from linearity of the uncompensated output of the gas 
triode. The variation from linearity of the combination 
of these two voltages is completely negligible. 

Output Circuit and Cable 

The d-c level of the output circuit is brought to zero 
so that the deflection signal voltages produced will be 
balanced about ground potential, and hence will not 
disturb the focus of the oscilloscope with which the 
generator is used. 

The output cable is an integral part of the instrument 
and should always be used. It allows a convenient 
direct connection from the Type 215 to the rear termi¬ 
nal strip of the oscilloscope, to which it is connected, 
without obstructing the front panel controls with un¬ 
necessary wires. It also provides the common ground 
connection. The capacitance of the cable is part of the 
output compensating circuit, and the instrument has 
been adjusted at the factory with this cable connected. 
If it is not used, the linearity of the first part of each 
sweep-cycle will be adversely affected. 

Panel Controls 

Any sweep frequency from approximately 0.2 to 
125 cps is available in this instrument. The “Frequency 
Range’* switch selects, as the sweep capacitor, one of 
the capacitors CIO to C14 (Fig. 14-20), and so permits 
the selection of the range of frequencies controlled by 
the frequency fine control. The approximate ranges 
controlled by this switch are marked on the front panel, 
but these are not to be taken as an exact calibration. By 
varying resistance R28y designated “Frequency Ver¬ 
nier,** through which the sweep capacitors charge, the 
sweep frequency may be varied continuously over the 
range selected by the frequency-range switch. The de¬ 
sired sweep frequency should be obtained as closely as 
possible with this control in order to minimize the syn¬ 
chronization voltage necessary to stabilize the pattern; 
for, as pointed out above, the use of too much synchro¬ 
nization voltage will tend to cause nonluiearity of the 
sweep. 

The “Sweep Recurrence*’ switch selects single or 
continuous sweeping. When this switch is in the posi¬ 
tion marked “Continuous,” the bias on the grid of the 
gas triode is such that the single-sweep diode, de¬ 
scribed earlier, is inoperative, and the sweep oscilla¬ 
tions will continue uninterrupted. Throwing this 
switch to “Single” adjusts the bias on the gas-triode 
grid so that the diode conducts before the triode fires. 
A positive voltage pulse is then required on the gas- 
triode grid to permit a single sweep. 
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The “Synchronizing Signal Selector/' when at the 
“External" position, makes use of a signal arriving 
through the corresponding input terminal to trigger 
the sweep, whether continuous or single. When the 
switch is turned to the “Manual" position, triggering 
the sweep is accomplished by momentarily grounding 
the terminal marked “Manual Trip." This applies 
through C9, a ground voltage pulse to the grid which 
normally has a negative bias. For remote trip, a jack 
is provided for connection to the terminal and ground. 
The two synchronizing methods arc actually very 
similar, except that the manual trip uses an internal 
positive voltage source, and the external trip requires 
positive pulses. 

The “Time-Base Amplitude Control" determines 
the amplitude of deflection in the direction of the 
sweep. When turned up to full gain, and when the unit 
is used in conjunction with the Du Mont Type 17S-A 
Cathode-Ray Oscilloscope (or equivalent), the pattern 
on the screen of the cathode-ray tube can be spread out 
in the direction of the sweep to an extent correspond¬ 
ing to a sweep amplitude which is approximately three 
times the screen diameter. 

Time-Base Pomtion Control 

The “Time-Base Position Control" permits adjust¬ 
ments of the spot or pattern in the direction of the 
sweep. This control makes it convenient to center, for 
careful study, any portion of the signal under investi¬ 
gation. The position control will permit, when used 
with the Du Mont Type 175-A Cathode-Ray Oscillo¬ 
scope, some three inches of positioning each side of 
center. 

When the “Blanking Signal Polarity Switch" is 
thrown to the minus (—) position, the output from the 
blanking signal output terminal is a sharp negative 
pulse, which, when applied to the modulating electrode 
of a cathode-ray tube, will blank out the return trace. 
Should it be necessary to amplify the blanking output 
to obtain a larger blanking voltage, the switch should 
be thrown to the plus ( + ) position and the output of 
the blanking terminal put through a stage of amplifi¬ 
cation* The resultant output from the amplifier will be 
of the correct polarity, since there is a phase inversion 
in amplification. 

Factory Adjustments 

The following controls are factory adjustments and 
will rarely require readjustment. They are located on 
the chassis and will necessitate removal of the chassis 
from the cabinet for adjustment. These adjustments 
aret 


(1) A d-c level control R35 which, when properly 
set, eliminates a change in the zero positions of the 
sweep, as the sweep amplitude is adjusted. 

(2) A linearity adjustment RIO which adjusts the 
feedl)ack mentioned earlier, to the proper value for 
linear sweep. The adjustment is made so that marks, 
or pips, at equal time intervals, appear equally spaced. 

(3) A single-sweep adjustment R32 which sets the 
potential at which the single-sweep diode starts to con¬ 
duct. This control is set as close as reasonably possible 
to this critical operating point, to preserve sweep 
linearity. 

SWEEP SIGNAL GENERATORS 

The sweep signal generator is used in conjunction 
with the cathode-ray oscilloscope for visual alignment 
of receiver circuits. It can hardly be considered an ac¬ 
cessory to the oscilloscope, but is, rather, a piece of test 
equipment which requires an OvScilloscope for satis¬ 
factory interpretation of results. 

A sweep signal generator is a device for supplying a 
signal of rapidly varying frequency. The frequency 
generally, but not necessarily, increases with time 
throughout its range, returning abruptly to the start¬ 
ing point and repeating this cycle, or else varying sinu¬ 
soidally about a definite center frequency. There is 
also an output, in almost all cases, which provides a 
voltage proportional to the frequency; this voltage is 
used as a horizontal sweep supply for an oscilloscope, 
as will be explained later. 

Sweep signal generators are available in audio, TV, 
AM, and FM ranges, with refinements and special 
abilities. Audio sweep generators will be discussed in 
Chapter 15; alignment procedure is also separately 
treated in Chapter 16. At this time, it is our purpose 
to show some of the principles involved, and how 
various commercial generators are designed to achieve 
the desired results. 

Emphasis in this chapter is upon signal generators 
for television, since these illustrate the various prin¬ 
ciples more thoroughly. While f-m alignment with the 
sweep generator is desirable, it is a fact that many f-m 
sets are so constructed that proper alignment is feasible 
using a signal generator whose output may be ampli¬ 
tude-modulated only, or even unmodulated.® 

TV circuits, on the other hand, cannot be aligned 
properly without a sweep generator, marker system, 
and oscilloscope. 

*Rider, John F., and Uslan, Seymour D,, “FM Transmission 
and Reception,“ John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 1948. 
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TV Sweep Gteneraton^ 

The TV sweep generator is a signal generator which 
furnishes frequency-modulated signals over a number 
of bands — the TV carrier frequency range, the pic¬ 
ture i-f band, and the sound i-f band. In many cases, the 
same device also furnishes a series of unmodulated r-f 
signals of predetermined fixed frequency which are 
within the acceptance band of the TV receiver r-f, pic¬ 
ture i-f, and sound i-f systems. 

These unmodulated r-f signals are known as marker 
or calibrating signals. If the TV sweep generator does 
not furnish these marker signals, then an appropriate 
external r-f signal is used. Most TV sweep generators 
offer other facilities, too, which are incidental to the 
primary purpose of circuit alignment. 

The marker signals permit identification of spot 
points in the swept band and complement the function¬ 
ing of the sweep generator. Without marker frequen¬ 
cies, proper shaping of the response curve, an opera¬ 
tion essential to the proper performance of the tuned 
circuits in a TV receiver, would be impossible. 

Accordingly, the function of the frequency-modu¬ 
lated signal source is to furnish a test signal over a 
band of frequencies whereby it is possible to adjust the 
appropriate receiver circuits for correct operation — 
that is, correct bandpass characteristics. 

In practice, the TV sweep generator is used in con¬ 
junction with an oscilloscope, to develop a visible re¬ 
sponse curve. The marker generator furnishes the sig¬ 
nals which “ride** on the response curve and permit 
identification of the l)and limits and points between 
them. Both the sweep generator and marker generator 
can be used with devices other than an oscilloscope, but 
because of a continuously visible indication, the oscillo¬ 
scope is by far the most convenient indicator. 

Frequency Reqiurements 

In Fig. 14-24 are shown three radio transmission 
channels, one for standard a-m broadcasting, one for 
f-m broadcasting, and one for television. The over-all 
frequency spread allowed the stations is indicated. For 
amplitude modulation, it is about 10 kc, but may be as 
much as 20 kc, ile{knding on the transmitter and loca¬ 
tion. For frequency modulation, the channel band¬ 
width is 200 kc, although only ±75-kc deviation repre¬ 
sents 100 per cent modulation; a 25-kc guard band is 
allowed on each side of the ±7S-kc peak deviation from 
the center frequency. Television transmission requires 
much wider channels, each station being allowed 6 Me. 

^Rider, John F., “TV sweep generators," Radio Service 
Dealer, vol. 9, p. 11, November, 1948. The following material 
is an abridged excerpt from this article. 
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Fig. 14-24.—Three radio transmission channels, one for 
stan£ird a-m broadcasting, one for f-m broadcasting, and one 
for television. The over-all frequency spread allowed the sta¬ 
tions is indicated. 

Checking Wideband Circuits (TV) 

The most convenient method of checking the per¬ 
formance of a wideband system, such as a TV ampli¬ 
fier, is to use a sweep generator and a cathode-ray 
oscilloscope, for development of a response curve. 
However, because of the general structure of the TV 
broadcasting system and the design of the receivers, it 
is not enough to view the response curve for one par¬ 
ticular channel. 

The response of the circuits to frequencies of adja¬ 
cent channels must be checked, if for no other reason 
than to make certain that only the desired signals will 
be received and that all others will be rejected; other¬ 
wise, interference will be experienced. Therefore, any 
signal source intended to provide a frequency-modu¬ 
lated signal for such circuit testing must furnish signals 
over a frequency band far wider than the individual 
station-channel under test. We are now concerned with 
TV sweep generators; the statement applies, however, 
with equal force to a-m and f-m channels. 

SwMp-Gragralor Fuadamtsitalg 

Obviously, all sweep generators must possess a fun¬ 
damental oscillator. Since the final output is an f^m 
signal of constant amplitude, addition^ circuits are 
required to produce the frequency changes. 

To attain a change in frequency of from 5 to 10 Me 
above and below a center frequency of from 100 to 200 
Me is not difficult. It often happens that undesired 
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variations in frequency, of this magnitude, are caused 
by shifts in the operating potentials. But when it is 
necessary to secure a frequency swing of from 10 to 
IS Me around a center frequency about 25 Me, such 
as may be required for checking picture i-f channels, or 
a swing of perhaps 2 Me when the center frequency is 
4.5 Me, needed for checking sound i-f channels in inter¬ 
carrier systems, convenient operation by direct sweep¬ 
ing or frequency changing in the oscillating circuit is 
virtually impossible. Recourse to the beat-frequency or 
heterodyne method is then required. 

Heterodyne Technique 

If a larger frequency deviation is required, a high 
center frequency must be used to keep the percentage 
deviation low for practical reasons. Heterodyne meth¬ 
ods can then be used to reduce all frequencies by a fixed 
amount, so that the same number of Me deviations may 
be made to appear about any desired center frequency. 
This is, obviously, the familiar frequency conversion 
found in superheterodyne receivers. 

To perform the conversion, two signals of different 
frequency are applied to a nonlinear impedance. The 
resulting output consists of the fundamentals, sum and 
difference frequencies, and harmonics. By means of a 
selective output circuit, the desired signal is chosen. 
The nonlinear impedance may be a vacuum tube or 
crystal rectifier. 

If one of the signals is frequency-modulated, and it 
is heterodyned by an unmodulated signal, an f-m signal 
output will be obtained with a center frequency equal 
to the sum or difference of the original f-m center fre¬ 
quency and heterodyne signal frequency. In this sys¬ 
tem, accordingly, wideband sweep signals can be 
developed. 



Pig. 14*^2S«--<^Block diagram of heterodyne technique. By 
means of the heterodyning {>rooest, either a reductioii or an 
htcrease in the center frequency can be accomplished without 
diatitiUag the amomit of dmdatiQa 


An example to illustrate the above point is given in 
Fig. 14-25. The f-m oscillator produces a signal with 
a center frequency fo. The frequency deviation is ±/d. 
For the sake of discussion, assume fc to be 100 Me and 
fo to be ±5 Me. Therefore, the frequency limits arc 
100 - 5 = 95 Me, and 100 + 5 = 105 Me. The devia¬ 
tion is 105 — 95 = 10 Me. 

Let the frequency of the fixed r-f oscillator be 80 Me. 
As can be seen from Fig. 14-25, the two signal sources 
feed into a mixer. The mixer output will contain, as 
the limits of the frequency variation: 

95 + 80 = 175 Me 
95-80= 15 Me 

and 

105 + 80 = 185 Me 
105-80= 25 Me. 

It will also contain other signals, but our principal 
interest is in the sum and difference frequencies pro¬ 
duced. We have, then, 

185- 175 = 10 Me and 
25- 15 = 10 Me. 

Using the heterodyne system and an original devia¬ 
tion of 10 Me we have obtained an output which like¬ 
wise has a deviation of 10 Me. However, the center 
frequencies now are 

ilS5^ + 175 = 180Mc 

and 

+15 = 20 Me. 

By means of the heterodyning process, either a re¬ 
duction or an increase in the center freqeuncy of an 
f-m signal can be accomplished without disturbing the 
amount of deviation. 

The figures quoted are purely illustrative. Other un¬ 
modulated and f-m signal frequencies could be and are 
used in sweep generators. The use of the heterodyne 
system is common to all TV sweep generators as a 
means of developing all or certain output signals, al¬ 
though it is necessary to mention that this “beating 
down” arrangement is used in most instances for the 
generation of the wide-swing low center-frequency 
signal required for i-f and associated circuit align¬ 
ments. 

The heterodyning system is not generally used for 
the development of the f-m signal at the TV carrier 
frequencies. As the ratio of the center frequeniy to 
the deviation increases, the design of direct sweeping 
ciroiits becomes sinnpler, because the percentage devia¬ 
tion is less. This is true for the high frequencies of the 
TV carrier. 
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Obtolnliiq th* SwiMp 


Electronic Method 


To obtain the deviations required in either the direct 
or heterodyne systems, either mechanical or electrical 
methods may be used. 

Mecbcmical Methods 

Let us examine, to start with, an ordinary L-C reso¬ 
nant circuit, shown in Fig. 14-26. The earliest form of 
frequency modulation probably occurred with the 
swinging of an antenna coupled to an r-f oscillator- 
type transmitter. In effect, C in Fig. 14-26 was paral¬ 
leled with a variable capacitor, which changed the fre¬ 
quency. 

One of the earliest forms of sweep-frequency gen¬ 
erators used a small variable capacitor, in parallel with 
the main oscillating circuit capacitor, which was con¬ 
tinuously rotated by a motor. In present-day mechan¬ 
ical systems, a vibrating mechanism somewhat similar 
to a dynamic loudspeaker assembly is made to vary 
either the capacitance or the inductance of the f-m 
oscillator. 

If capacitance variation is employed, the vibrating 
mechanism, actuated by a variable voltage 60-cps sig¬ 
nal, may be mounted on a specially constructed variable 
capacitor which governs the tuning of an f-m oscillator 
system. The capacitance increases or decreases around 
a center reference value in accordance with the varia¬ 
tions in amplitude of the driving voltage. 

The driving voltage may be called the sweep ampli¬ 
tude control, since a high value of driving voltage 
causes a great displacement of the vibrating mechanism 
and, therefore, a great change in frequency, or wide 
sweep. Small amounts of driving voltage, on the other 
hand, produce less mechanical change and reduced fre¬ 
quency variation or narrower sweep. Inductance vari¬ 
ations may be obtained in a somewhat similar manner 
to cause frequency changes in a tuned circuit. A metal 
plate located near the f-m oscillator coil is vibrated, 
affecting the inductance, and a frequency modulation 
then cxcurs, since variation of either L or C in any 
tpned circuit v^llt±ange the resonant frequency. 

This change, as in the previous case, is, within lim¬ 
its, proportional to the amf^itude of the driving voltage 
acting on the electromechanical system. 



Fig. 14-26.—Basic L-C 
resonant circoit 


There are also means of varying frequent directly 
by varying electrical quantities. The reactance-tube 
modulator and the variable-frequency klystron are two 
common means of doing this. 

A. In the reactance-tube modulator, an electron 
tube is used as a variable inductance or capacitance in 
shunt with the tuned circuit of an oscillator. Voltage 
changes at the grid of the tube, in accordance with the 
modulating signal variations, produce the required 
frequency modulation. The possible amount of direct- 
frequency modulation is somewhat limited, and this 
system is generally used with a beat oscillator to obtain 
a wideband sweep. The theory of f-m oscillators is 
given adequately in standard texts and, therefore, will 
not be repeated here. 

B. In klystron sweep generation, two reflex kly¬ 
strons are used. The klystron is a special type of tube 
which includes the oscillator circuit. This circuit can be 
mechanically adjusted over a small range to set the fre¬ 
quency, and a fine adjustment can be made by varying 
the electrode voltages properly. One klystrons func¬ 
tions as a signal oscillator in the neighborhood of 
10,000 Me; it can be varied in frequency. 

The other klystron is the f-m oscillator. This tube 
also operates at a frequency of approximately 10,000 
Me, but by varying the voltage applied to one of the 
tube elements, the repeller plate, the frequency of the 
output signal is thereby varied correspondingly, within 
certain limits. 

These frequencies, however, are entirely too hig^ 
for normal use, and the heterodyning principle is ap¬ 
plied to produce output signals having frequencies in 
the usable region. The reason for using these high fre¬ 
quencies is, as explained before, to have a low percent¬ 
age deviation with an adequate absolute (number of 
(^cles) deviation. 


The sweep generator would be limited in usefulness 
without the marker generator. This is a means of giv¬ 
ing increased or decreased anqditmies for certain 
known frequendes, so that th^ may be reoq;nixed cm 
the face ci the cathode-ray osciBoacope. Two inefliods 
of marko* idet^ficatkm are in common use. One of 
these is the genetidion df unmodulated r-f signals in 
one or lUiMe ay^ oscillator tinetdts. The 
ouencT is known htun tfie eaSfanliatt *ci Hw disfa a. 
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When the signal is injected into the circuit being 
checked, it appears as a ‘‘marker pip/‘ or a few cycles 
riding on the response curve of the system being 
viewed on the oscilloscope screen. Exaggerated ex¬ 
amples are shown in Fig. 14-27. In some units, this 
marker signal source is a part of the TV sweep-gen¬ 
erator assembly. In others, it is a separate unit. 

The second system uses an absorption-type wave- 
meter which creates a dip in the response curve at a 
point corresponding to the resonant frequency of the 
wavemeter. The dip width is narrow because of the 
high Q of the wavemeter and loose coupling to the 
circuit under test. 




Fig. 14-27.—Exaggerated examples of marker-generator 
signal indications. 


The range of marker frequencies provided in such 
calibrating systems extends over the TV carrier fre¬ 
quency band and over the sound and picture i-f ranges, 
including the sound-trap frequencies. 

The marker signals must be available over the TV 
carrier range and cover the alignment frequencies of 
the i-f channels in the TV receiver. 

While the principal purpose of the marker generator 
is to identify points on the response curve, as indicated 
on a cathode-ray-tube screen, it is also of value as a 
nonsweeping signal generator. Crystal-controlled oscil¬ 
lators will furnish a great many fixed points, accurately 
calibrated, usually in multiples of a quarter-megacycle; 
variable-frequency oscillators can be adjusted to any 
value by means of a properly graduated dial. Instru¬ 
ments are available in which either crystal-controlled 
or manually adjusted operation may be obtained. 

CSbfciilt AEgaiiunit and BMponsa Oonras 

Although the process of alignment and the shape of 
the response curves will be discussed at length in Cop¬ 
ter 16, some mention of these subjects must be made 
at dus time, so that the application of the sweep gener¬ 
ates^ may be understood. 


Alignment is a process of adjusting the resonant cir¬ 
cuits of a system so that the individual and the over-all 
frequency responses will be as desired. The process is 
one of injecting a signal into a stage of amplification 
and noting the corresponding output; if this is done at 
many frequencies for each stage, its frequency char¬ 
acteristic may be plotted, giving the response curve. 

The sweep-frequency generator appliei^ frequencies 
over the entire band under study; the output, when 
applied to an oscilloscope after detection, will produce 
the response curve if the oscilloscope sweep follows the 
frequency sweep. 

Fig. 14-28 shows a response curve for the r-f stages 
of a typical television receiver which, for the purpose 
of illustration, is tuned to channel 3. There is a 4.5-Mc 
separation between the sound and video signal carriers. 
Since the r-f portion of the receiver must pass both the 
sound and video signals, a bandpass of approximately 
6 Me is required. 

The ideal response curve for the picture i-f channel 
is shown in Fig. 14-29. In this case, the receiver uses 
a picture i-f of 25.75 Me for channel 3. The frequency 
relation of sound carrier to picture carrier is reversed 
in the i-f amplifier, since the local oscillator operates at 



Fig. 14-29.—Ideal response curve for the picture i-f channel. 
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Fig. 14>30.—Block diagram of a com¬ 
mercial television sweep p^erator 
which uses mechanical variation of an 
inductance. 


a higher frequency than the carrier. The picture chan¬ 
nel will ordinarily have a bandpass of from 3 to 4 Me 
wide, the wider band giving increased picture defini¬ 
tion. 

The picture i-f response may vary with change in 
gain, and for this reason, the circuits should be aligned 
with approximately the same signal input and gain- 
control setting as they will receive under normal oper¬ 
ating conditions. Because many of the signal generators 
have attenuators in the various output circuits, it is 
possible to align the television receiver at any point 
from minimum to maximum contrast. The relative 
gain per stage can be accurately estimated on the screen 
of the oscilloscope. 

Alignment of any portion of a television receiver 
should not be attempted imless there is reasonable evi¬ 
dence pointing toward misalignment. The sweep ge- 
erator can be employed to check the condition of align¬ 
ment, as well as to facilitate the process of aligning. As 
mentioned earlier in this chapter, the marker gener¬ 
ator, used extensively in conjunction with sweep gen¬ 
erators, produces on the oscilloscope trace one or more 
small marks or pips of known frequency, so that not 
only the shape of the response curve, but also its posi¬ 
tion in the frequency spectrum, can be determined. 

PBACnCAL SWEEPXZENERATOR CIRCUITS 

The principles used in sweep generators for test and 
adjustments of TV and other circuits are combined in 
many ways. A few representative examples will be dis¬ 
cussed at some length, according to the commercial 
importance or technical interest. When there is a spe¬ 
cial marker oscillator, designed specifically for a sweep 
generator, its description is included herewith. 


Voorloblw-lnduclanc* MulUranoe Sweep Geneialor 

Fig. 14-30 is a block diagram of a commercial TV 
sweep generator which uses mechanical variation of 
an inductance. The arrows on the connecting lines in¬ 
dicate the direction of passage of the signals in the sys¬ 
tem. The 60-cps input is the sweep-control voltage 
which actuates the vibrating plate for inductance varia¬ 
tion in the f-m oscillator circuit. 

A point of special interest is the method of selecting 
frequency ranges. The f-m difference-frequency sig¬ 
nals in the output are obtained by using different com¬ 
binations of fundamental and second-harmonic fre¬ 
quencies of the two oscillators. 

This unit has four f-m ranges — 0-40 Me, 35-75 Me, 
75-115 Me, and 150-230 Me. The 0-40 Me range is 
obtained by means of the difference between the funda¬ 
mental frequencies of the two oscillators, the 35-75 Me 
range is derived by means of the second harmonic of 
the fixed oscillator beating against the fundamental of 
the f-m oscillator, the 75-115 Me band is obtained from 
the f-m oscillator only, and the 150-230 Me band is 
obtained by using the second harmonics of the f-m 
oscillator alone. 

Two marker oscillators are used. One uses crystals 
which may be selected for different fixed frequencies, 
while the other is a variable-frequency type in the 20-30 
Me range and is used for i-f alignment. 

RCA WR-58A Talwvlalon Swap GwuMcder 

Another exaitq>le of a TV sweep generator, die 
RCA. WR-59A, is shown in blodc diagram form in 
Fig. 14-31; die full circuit diagram is given in Fig. 
14-32. Fjn. is obtained means of a vibradng o^piuat* 
tor in the oscillator circuit The capacitor is driven bp 
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Fig. 14-31.—Block diagram of RCA 
WR-S9A television sweep generator. 



a 60-cps voltage. The f-m signal is fed to 2 l mixer, with 
a signal from an adjustable-frequency oscillator. 

The f-m oscillator output signal is available through 
its own attenuator in the sound i-f channel range and 
TV carrier range. The output for the video or picture 
channels is taken from the mixer tube, and attenuation 
control of the output signal level is obtained in the 
mixer stage. This particular generator requires a sepa¬ 
rate marker-frequency unit, the RCA WR-39A Tele¬ 
vision Calibrator. Maximum convenience of operation 
is provided by the circuit design; tuning is not required 
— switching permits selection of all the desired signal 
frequencies. 

Radio-Frequency OsdUator 

The r-f portion of the circuit utilizes a 6J6 (VI) 
as a push-pull oscillator which is directly frequency- 
modulated at power-line frequency by the mechanical 
motion of the capacitor plates CIO and Cll, These 
plates are driven by a precision moving-coil type drive 
assembly. The moving element of the capacitor is sus¬ 
pended by corrugated beryllium-copper straps. The de¬ 
gree of f.m. is determined by the “Sweep Width” con¬ 
trol, which sets the voltage applied to coil L22 of the 
driver. The channel frequency of the r-f oscillator is 
determined by the setting of the “Channel” switch. The 
signal from the r-f oscillator is taken from the “R-F 
Output” jack on the front panel of the instrument. A 
piston-type variable-capacitor, “R-F Attenuator,” in 
the r-f output circuit controls the level of the output 
signal. 

In order to produce the zero baseline, 6AT6 square- 
generator VS biases the r-f oscillator to cutoff for 


one-half of the modulation cycle. The r-f output from 
the sweep generator will, therefore, sweep in one direc¬ 
tion, and the output will be zero for the return trace. 
The blanking-phase control R60 adjusts the phase of 
the square wave so that the r-f oscillator will commence 
its operation at minimum frequency and cease operat¬ 
ing at the maximum-frequency point. 

The a-c voltage at the “Scope” and “Ground” ter¬ 
minals produces a sine-wave sweep when applied to the 
horizontal-deflection circuit of a cathode-ray tube. The 
“Phase” control phases the horizontal sweep with re¬ 
spect to the output from the Sweep Generator. 

IF/VF Ranges 

When the “Channel” selector is set to position C, 
the output from the r-f oscillator is fed to a 6C4 hetero¬ 
dyne-detector tube V3. The output from a 6C4 fixed 
oscillator V2 is also fed to the detector circuit, and the 
difference frequency produced by the heterodyne action 
is utilized for the IF/VF signals. 

The variable r-f oscillator, when the “Channel” se¬ 
lector is in position C, sweeps from 80 to 90 Me. The 
frequency of the fixed oscillator is determined by the 
setting of the “IF/VF Sel” switch. Putting this switch 
in the “Video 0-10” position tunes the fixed oscillator 
to 80 Me, which, when heterodyned with the r-f signal 
of 80-90 Me, will result in 0-10 Me signal output. Also, 
at this setting of the switch, an absorption circuit is 
made effective to produce a marker dip in the oscillo¬ 
scope trace at 3 Me. The “IF/VF Sel” switch when 
tuned to “PIX S-lS” or “PIX 20-30” will give an out¬ 
put of 5-15 or 20-30 Me, respectively. 

The output from the 6C4 detector circuit is fed to a 
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Fig. 14-32.—Circuit of RCA WR-59A television sweep 
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6J6 cathode follower V4, The IF/VF output is taken 
from the cathode of the 6J6. The ‘TF/VF Atten/* 
which controls the IF/VF signal level, acts as a gain 
control in the cathode circuit of the 6C4 detector. 

RCA WR-39 Television Calibrator 

The WR-39A Television Calibrator is a marker- 
frequency generator, designed to be used in conjunc¬ 
tion with the WR-S9A Sweep Generator. The instru¬ 
ment combines the precision of crystal oscillators with 
the versatility of the variable-frequency oscillator. In¬ 
corporated in the instrument are all the elements of a 
complete frequency-measuring system, a variable- 
frequency oscillator, two crystal oscillators, a hetero¬ 
dyne detector, and an audio amplifier to aid in deter¬ 
mining zero beat. 

To permit identification of the frequencies of very 
weak signals, a phone jack is provided on the front 
panel. A jack is also provided for the introduction of 
an external modulating voltage of any frequency when 
modulation of the output is desired. 

Oenaicd Elactric Sweep Ganarotor Typa ST-4A 

The General Electric Sweep Generator Type ST-4A 
is designed to produce an exceptionally wide linear 
sweep for use in television and f-m alignment and test¬ 
ing. The circuit is shown in Fig. 14-33. 


Circuit and Frequencies 

There are two oscillators, a linear sweep tunable 
through a range of 170 to 220 Me, with adjustable 
sweep width, and a nonsweeping oscillator tunable 
from 220 to 275 Me; there is also a mixer stage. Either 
of the two oscillators may be operated alone to obtain 
an output in the stated frequency range, or both may 
be used together to obtain a beat-frequency output for 
i-f alignment. 

Linear Sweep 

The linear sweep is produced by electrical means, 
directly, and therefore, has no moving parts. A 6J6 
oscillator has its coil wound around a powdered iron 
core placed in the magnetic circuit, or field, of a lami¬ 
nated iron reactor. The reactor has 60-cps voltage 
applied to its winding; the resulting flux varies the 
permeability of the powdered iron core, and therefore, 
the inductance of the coil. Thus the oscillator output is 
swept back and forth at power line frequency. Sweeps 
of from 5(X) kc to more than 15 Me are available by 
applying more voltage from the transformer secondary 
to the reactor winding with the “Sweep Width“ 
switch. 

The high-frequency band (170 to 220 Me) is cov¬ 
ered by the Swept Oscillator alone, providing a maxi- 



Fig, 14-33.—Circuit of the General Electric sweep generator Type ST-4A. 
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Fig. 14-34.—Circoit of General Electric marker gaicrator Type ST-5A. 
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mum output of at least 0.5 volts. The oscillator output 
is fed to a mixer tube and then to the r-f attenuator net¬ 
work, and the equipment output connections. 

The intermediate frequencies are covered by beating 
one oscillator against the other, which is tuned to a 
fixed frequency. Both oscillator outputs are fed to the 
mixer tube and the difference frequency signals of 4 to 
110 Me appear at the output jacks. In this range the 
maximum voltage is at least 0.1 volt. A removable 
filter is included for use at the lower frequencies to 
attenuate unwanted high frequencies, particularly the 
oscillator signals when the beat frequency is desired. 

The output attenuator has five steps with a vernier 
control located at the terminal end of the output cable. 
This arrangement allows complete control from maxi¬ 
mum output to below 20 microvolts. 

Phasing Control and Other Features 

Phasing control is provided so that the sweep will 
not start at an intermediate point, of the band being 
swept, on the horizontal sweep output for the oscillo¬ 
scope. The sweep voltage is taken from separate wind¬ 
ings on the power transformer and fed through a cir¬ 
cuit which allows a total phase shift of more than 360® 
for complete flexibility. 

Other particular circuit features of this instrument 
include a cutoff pulse network, which stops the sweep 
oscillator during the return trace on the oscilloscope 
screen; in this way, the return sweep can be used as a 
zero reference line. There is also a slight unwanted 
amplitude modulation of the output of the sweep- 
frequency oscillator, which would cause a distortion of 
the trace on the oscilloscope; a special network R36, 
R37, R38, R39, and C28 applies a voltage of proper 


phase and amplitude through the transformer T2 to 
the oscillator, for the remedy of this shortcoming. 

The equipment is completely enclosed in double 
metallic shielding with double filters on all leads enter¬ 
ing the oscillator compartment. Thus, signal leakage 
is kept to a value that allows observation of response 
of the most sensitive television receiver, set at maxi¬ 
mum gain, without overloading. 

Marker Generator ST-5A 

The companion unit for the GE Type ST-4A is the 
Marker Generator Type ST-5A, whose circuit dia¬ 
gram is shown in Fig. 14-34. The marker generator 
uses two oscillators, a modulator, a three-stage ampli¬ 
fier, and two mixing stages to produce markers neces¬ 
sary to the alignment of f-m and television receivers. 

The block diagram in Fig. 14-35 shows the general 
circuit layout of the equipment. It will be noticed that 
there is no r-f output from the generator. The markers 
are not introduced into the receiver, but superimposed 
on the receiver output. Therefore, there is no distortion 
of the response curve and trap circuits can be tuned 
without losing the markers. 

Picture Carrier Oscillator 

The picture carrier oscillator uses half of a 12AT7 
tube Fi. Itis a modified Colpitts type with a 15-posi¬ 
tion gang switch to switch any one of twelve crystals or 
three tunable circuits into its grid circuit. For greater 
frequency stability, the crystal fundamental frequen¬ 
cies are kept low and harmonic outputs are used for the 
desired picture carrier frequencies. The output of the 
picture carrier oscillator is taken from the cathode and 
fed to the grid of the mixer modulator tube, which is 
the other half of VI. 



J4 

OUTPUT TO 
OSCILLOSCOPE 


SCLCCTfllCALLY THE MOOULATOP TUSC ACTS AS AM UNTUNED 
OETECTOP tN THE aPCUIT. 
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Fig. 14-35.—Block diagram of General Electric marker generator Type ST-5A. 
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Sweep Coupling 

A sampling of the sweep-generator output is cabled 
to the marker generator. This voltage is applied to the 
grid of the sweep coupling tube, which prevents inter¬ 
action between the pieces of equipment. The output of 
the tube is fed from its cathode to the cathode of the 
mixer modulator stage through C35, Since the mixer 
modulator grid is being driven by the picture carrier 
oscillator across a large value grid resistor, it is biased 
to the nonlinear portion of its operating curve. Thus, 
the tube acts as an untuned detector and demodulates 
the combined signals applied to it. This output appears 
at the plate-load resistor and is taken off through C13 
to the grid of the first marker amplifier stage V3. 

Marker AmpIiSers 

The three-stage marker amplifier, including Fi and 
half of y4, has been designed to give almost no re¬ 
sponse to a 60-cps square wave. This is necessary be¬ 
cause, when blanking is used, the sweep operates only 
during the trace period and is turned off for the retrace 
period. Therefore, unless the design is such as to pre¬ 
vent it, the detected output level would shift at the 
sweep rate of 60 cps. 

The control of the marker-amplifier output is ac¬ 
complished by the marker size control, in the grid 
circuit of the last marker amplifier. The output of the 
final marker-amplifier tube is fed to the cathode of the 
superimposing section. 

Superimposing Section 

The output of the receiver being aligned is connected 
to J3, which injects the signal on the grid of the second 
half of V4 in the superimposing section. The detected 
marker signals are fed to the cathode of the same tube 
and the combined output appears at J4 to be trans¬ 
ferred to the vertical input circuit of the test oscillo¬ 
scope. The receiver response may be reduced to one- 
tenth of its value by turning the attenuator switch S6. 

4.5 and 1.5 Me Oscillator 

The crystal usefi in the crystal oscillator grid circuit 
is triple cut, and normally oscillates at 4.5 Me. By 
changing the plate tuning, it will also oscillate at 1.5 
Me. The plate-load switching is detoe with the ''Ciystal 
Modulator Selector Switch” S2. B+ can be removed 
by actuating the "‘Crystal Modulator On-Off Switch” 
S3. 

The output of the crystal modulator is fed to the 
plate of the modulator tube VI, where it beats against 
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Fig. 14>36.—^Adjacent channel and band-pass response are 
illustrated by these curves. 


the picture carrier oscillator output, producing mark¬ 
ers ±4.5 Me to show the relation of picture carrier to 
audio carrier (Fig. 14-36). 

In the 1.5-Mc position, markers are produced every 
1.5 Me across the response curve, allowing the oper¬ 
ator to check adjacent channel response and band-pass 
characteristics (Fig, 14-36). 

The Kay 

Because it is not of a usual type, since it uses klys¬ 
trons instead of the more common tubes, th^ Kay 
“Megasweep” sweep-frequency signal generator de¬ 
serves special discussion. The general principles of 
klystron oscillators and signal generators were given 
earlier in this chapter. 

OsdUator Components 

Fig. 14-37 gives the block diagram of the sweeping 
oscillator, which is a heterodyne-type generator com¬ 
bining the outputs of two X-tend (3-cm) reflex klys¬ 
trons of the Sheppard-Pierce type in a mixing net¬ 
work. One klystron, called the signal oscillator, is at a 
fixed frequency during operation of the instrument 
The other, designated the local oscillator, is swept in 
frequency the application of a sawtooth wave to its 
repeller. The two outputs are heterodyned in a micro- 
wave crystal mixer and the resulting difference fre¬ 
quency made available at the output terminals. 

^Engineering staff. Kay Electric Co., Newark, N. I., ""Wkfs 
range sweming oscillator,*' BU^tromcr, vol. 20, p 112, August, 
1947. The following nmterial is an abridged excerpt from tUi 
paper. 
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Courtesy Electronics 

Fig. 14-37.—Block diagram of Kay ‘*Megasweep.” 

The sawtooth is generated by a gas-tube relaxation 
oscillator and serves not only to modulate the local 
oscillator but also to develop sweep voltage for use in 
synchronization of an oscilloscope sweep. The power 
supply furnishes +300 volts, —300 volts (both regu¬ 
lated), and filament power. Ripple is kept very low so 
as to obtain stable klystron operation. 

Sweeping Oscillator 

Fig. 14-38 is a simplified schematic diagram of the 
sweeping oscillator. All adjustments are available at 
the front panel. The sawtooth sweep-voltage generator 
uses the miniature 2D21 gas tetrode. The sweep rate 
control varies the capacitor charging time-constant to 
make available sweep rates from approximately 50 to 
100 cps. The sweep amplitude control adjusts the out¬ 
put frequency excursion up to a maximum of 40 Me 
by controlling the magnitude of the sawtooth voltage 
appHed to the local klystron oscillator repeller elec¬ 
trode. The use of this adjustable relaxation oscillator 
for the production of both frequency and oscilloscope 
sweep has not only added to the flexibility of the sys- 



Courteey Shetromes 

Fig. 14*38.-^Siii]plified schematic diagram of sweefdiig 
osdlSator in Kay ^^Megasweep.** 


tern, but has also eliminated the inconvenient phasing 
adjustments necessary when the line supply voltage is 
used for the same purpose. 

It is also possible to freqency-modulate the klystron 
from an external source by removing the 2D21 and 
feeding the external modulating signal into the instru¬ 
ment through the sweep output jacks. 

Mixing Oscillator Circuits 

The principal design problem associated with the 
mixing of the outputs of the two oscillators in the wave¬ 
guide system involved the efficient isolation of the os¬ 
cillators from each other to minimize “pulling,” or the 
tendency of one oscillator to drag the other into syn¬ 
chronization with it, when the frequencies are very 
close. Sufficient decoupling between the oscillators and 
their load is required. Fig. 14-39 illustrates the wave¬ 
guide system that was used. The chief feature of this 
system is the broadband directional coupler, which 
consists physically of three holes in the wall between 
the two waveguides. 

Directional couplers are designed to provide trans¬ 
mission between two waveguides (or transmission 
lines) in one direction only. For this particular system, 
the directional coupler allows energy from the signal 
oscillator to reach the crystal mixer, but ideally no 
energy from this source reaches the local oscillator. 
Similarly, a minimum amount of energy from the local 
oscillator reaches the signal oscillator. Transmission 
from one waveguide to the other is directed to the ter¬ 
mination and is almost completely absorbed. Thus 
local and signal oscillators are isolated and the pos¬ 
sibility of locking or pulling is minimized though not 
entirely eliminated, as later explained. 

The signal from the signal oscillator undergoes 
about 10 db attenuation in passing through the direc¬ 
tional coupler and, constrained by the one-way prop¬ 
erties of the coupler, reaches only the crystal mixer 
assembly. There is little reflection of this particular 
signal in either of the waveguides because the crystal 
assembly is in the shorter waveguide, and a carbon- 
coated “termination card” is in the other. Both provide 
loads of approximately the characteristic impedance of 
their waveguides. The signal from the local oscillator 
travels directly to the mixer. The portion of the signal 
from this source, which enters the longer waveguide 
by way of the three-hole coupler, is directed only to¬ 
ward the termination, where it is completely absorbed. 

The two attenuators indicated in Fig. 14-37 have 
somewhat different purposes. The attenuator between 
local oscillator and mixer decouples this oscillator from 
its load. As a matter of fact, the attenuation is inci- 
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Fig. 14-39.—Precision coaxial absorp¬ 
tion wavcmcter used in frequency-calibrat¬ 
ing circuit. 


dental, isolation being the primary function. The atten¬ 
uator in the signal oscillator path is actually the output 
attenuator; that is, its adjustment controls the ampli¬ 
tude of the output from the sweeping oscillator. This 
is possible because the amplitude of a heterodyne out¬ 
put is dependent almost entirely upon the smaller of 
the two components, when the two are of widely dif¬ 
fering amplitude. The smaller of the two signals at the 
mixer is that of the signal oscillator, as this one is 
attenuated more in passing through the directional 
coupler. Hence, adjustment of the transmitted ampli¬ 
tude of the signal oscillator controls the output. 

This arrangement also prevents amplitude modula¬ 
tion of the local oscillator signal, associated with the 
frequency-modulating process, from appearing in the 
output. With the signal oscillator producing an output 
of constant amplitude, the output of this instrument is, 
therefore, substantially independent of variations in 
the amplitude of the local oscillator. 

Fiequency-Calibrofing Circuit 

The frequency-calibrating circuit of this instrument 
is built around a precision coaxial absorption wave- 
meter, which is shown in Fig. 14-39. The outer con¬ 
ductor of the coaxial line is silver plated on its inner 
surface, and the movable center conductor, set by a 
micrometer-type adjustment, is an invar rod succes¬ 
sively copper, nickel, and silver plated. This type of 
construction, together with close mechanical toler¬ 
ances, insures high Q, negligible temperature coeffi¬ 
cient, and high over-all precision. 

The crystal current indicated on the microammeter 
is a function of the rectified output of both the local 
and signal oscillators. Normally, however, the highly 
attenuated signal of the signal oscillator contributes a 
negligible amount to the total crystal current. Hence, 
in order to monitor the output or measure the fre¬ 
quency of the signal oscillator, it is necessary to stop 


the local oscillator and increase the meter sensitivity by 
a pushbutton switch on the front panel. 

In the operation of this instrument, a reading pro¬ 
portional to the local-oscillator frequency is taken and 
recorded, with the sweep amplitude at zero. The push¬ 
button is then depressed, and a reading is taken of the 
frequency of the signal oscillator. The output frequency 
is then proportional to the difference of the readings. 

After the oscilloscope pattern is properly located and 
centered appropriately to the equipment under test, 
the calibration of the frequency axis of this pattern is 
accomplished by recording the wavemeter reading pro¬ 
portional to the wavelength of the signal oscillator, 
which is found by tuning the wavemeter until the am¬ 
plitude of the entire visible pattern decreases. The 
wavemeter is then varied until a movable dip is seen 
on the pattern. The movable dip is an indication of the 
frequency of the local oscillator and is used to measure 
the width of the pass-band and, in conjunction with the 
signal oscillator reading, the absolute frequency. This 
procedure eliminates the use of any switching. 

The midpoint of the frequency excursion can be 
readily adjusted to a maximum of 500 Me. This limit 
is not imposed by the frequency range of the two 
klystrons. Indeed, if only the range of the two oscil¬ 
lators were considered, a maximum midpoint fre¬ 
quency of nearly 1,000 Me could be reached. This last 
figure arises from the fact that each oscillator has a 
frequency range of about 1,000 Me, covering the band 
8,700 to 9,700 Me. The upper frequency limitation of 
the instrument is determined by the properties of the 
output circuit. Much above 500 Me, the unavoidable 
capacitances in the crystal-mixer output circuit take 
their toll and the output amplitudes fall off. If, how¬ 
ever, a coaxial output circuit is used, it is possible to 
push the frequency limit up to 1,000 Me. 

The sweep amplitude adjustment gives continuous 
control of the frequency excursion per sweep from zero 
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up to a maximum of 40 Me. This large frequency ex¬ 
cursion, together with the frequency coverage, gives 
ample and flexible coverage for most if not all commer¬ 
cial vhf applications, including color television. 

With the local oscillator sweeping a frequency range 
that just or nearly includes the constant frequency of 
the signal oscillator, it is possible to obtain output fre¬ 
quencies close to the audio range. Ideally, of course, 
the complete audio band could be covered. This is not 
practically feasible, however, because even with a care¬ 
fully designed waveguide system, there is some pulling 
or interaction between the two oscillators when their 
frequencies are close. This interaction can be ascribed 
to the small departure of the waveguide terminations 
and crystal-mixer assembly from the ideal flat wave¬ 
band loading. It is this pulling which sets a low limit 
to the frequency range. 

In addition to the use of the sweeping oscillator as an 
aligning instrument, it is also possible to utilize the 
oscillator without the sweeping feature by simply set¬ 
ting the sweep amplitude at zero. This instrument, so 
operated, becomes a c-w signal source with the above- 
mentioned ranges. 

Markers 

No separate marker system is needed. The absorp¬ 
tion wavemeter which is part of the equipment is quite 


satisfactory to produce the characteristic absorption 
dip in the oscilloscope trace. 

RCA WR-53A F-M Sweep GeaenUx 

Although most of the foregoing discussion has con¬ 
cerned signal generators for television receiver serv¬ 
icing— chiefly because this type of equipment has 
more technically interesting features — some mention 
should be made of a representative sweep-frequency 
generator for f-m receivers. 

The RCA Type WR-S3A is such a piece of equip¬ 
ment. It provides a dependable signal for alignment of 
the r-f, i-f, and discriminator circuits in f-m receivers. 

The i-f oscillator is frequency-modulated by a bal¬ 
anced reactance-tube circuit. The frequency deviation 
is linear for a frequency swing of ±400 kc at 10.7 Me, 
the standard intermediate frequency. The balanced 
modulating circuit results in maximum oscillator sta¬ 
bility consistent with wideband frequency modulation. 
The instrument contains a special output circuit which 
results in very low leakage. 

The unit comprises a frequency-modulated oscillator 
for i-f alignment, which is tunable over a range from 
8.3 to 10.8 Me, and an r-f oscillator (c-w or a-m) 
which can be varied in frequency from 85 to 11 Me; 
there is a switch to select the type of operations. The 
output from the generator is variable from approxi- 



Fig. 14-40.—Circuit of the RCA WR-S3A f-m sweep generator. 
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matcly 0.1 volt to less than 20 microvolts by means of 
a ‘"Step and Fine Attenuator.” Additional attenuation 
may be achieved by use of an attenuating connector, an 
accessory which is connected to the output of the 
Sweep Generator. It places a low impedance across the 
output cable, \inder control of a switch. 

The circuit is shown in Fig. 14-40. The i-f circuit 
consists essentially of an electron-coupled oscillator 
fusing a 6AK5, which is frequency-modulated by the 
6AGS reactance-tube modulators. The modulation 
level, or maximum frequency deviation, is controlled 
by the “Sweep Width” control R25-R26, The modula¬ 
tion frequency is the frequency of the power line or 
some external source, as selected by a switch. 

The output from the i-f oscillator is fed to the 6AG5 
cathode follower which acts as a buffer stage between 
the oscillator and the output circuit. The i-f signal from 
the cathode follower is fed through an attenuator cir¬ 
cuit, previously mentioned, to a jack. 

The r-f oscillator uses a Hartley circuit, with a 6C4. 
The frequency is continuously variable from 85 to 110 
Me. The signal is fed by stray capacitance coupling 
into the attenuator circuit, from which an output from 
0.1 volt to less than 300 microvolts is available at the 
output jack. By using the attenuating connector, the 
r-f output range is from 10,000 microvolts to S micro¬ 
volts, approximately. Provision is included for ampli¬ 
tude modulation of the r-f oscillator at twice the supply 
frequency. Operation of the r-f or i-f oscillator is se¬ 
lected by a switch. Terminals are provided on the front 
panel for obtaining deflection voltage for a cathode-ray 
oscilloscope. 

Hickok OscilloMope Mod#l SOSA 

With progress in the development of radio test ap¬ 
paratus, there appeared to be a demand for equipment 
in which the cathode-ray oscilloscope and the signal 
generator were combined in one unit, thereby simpli¬ 
fying operations, and reducing the number of separate 
test units required, as well as the cost. One such com¬ 
bination is the Hickok Oscilloscope Model 505A, a 
block diagram of which is shown in Fig. 14-41, and the 
complete circuit ifc Fig. 14-42. 

As shown in the lower right portion of Fig. 14-42, 
the r-f oscillator section comprises a 6SN7 tube V7 
used as an r-f oscillator and mixer, and a 6AC7 tube 
V8 used as a reactance tube. The f-m selector switch 
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CofuHtsy Hickok 

Fig. 14-41.—Block diagram of Hickok SOSA cathodc-ray 
oscilloscope containing built-in sweep. 

S5 determines the frequency of the oscillator and 
whether it is externally or internally frequency-modu¬ 
lated. 

One triode section of the 6SN7 tube is used as the 
r-f oscillator and operates at a fixed frequency of either 
1,000 kc with inductance L4 in the circuit, or SO Me 
with inductance L5. 

With S5 in the 0-30 kc sweep position, the output is 
1,000 kc, frequency-modulated at 60 cps with a sweep, 
variable from zero to 30 kc (15 kc each side), depend¬ 
ing upon the position of sweep-control potentiometer 
R45, With S5 in the 0-450 kc sweep position, the out¬ 
put is 50 Me, frequency-modulated 60 cps with 0-450 
kc sweep, variable, depending upon the sweep-control 
setting. In either case, the reactance tube V8 is used as 
a variable capacitive reactance to frequency-modulate 
the oscillator. Potentiometer R41 controls the output 
level of the oscillator at the r-f output binding post. 

The remaining section of V7 may be used as a mixer, 
when an external source of r.f. is connected to the “Ext 
Osc” input, to produce a variable frequency-modulated 
r-f signal, the frequency range of which will depend 
upon the frequency range of externally connected sig¬ 
nal generator. 

The oscilloscope is straightforward, with no unusual 
features requiring discussion. It shares the power sup** 
ply with the signal generator. There are all the usual 
controls, including optional return-trace blanking for 
60-cps sweep. 
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Fig. 14-42.—Circuit of Hickok SOSA oscilloscope ccmtaining built-in sweep. 

























CHAPTER 15 

TESTING AUDIO-FREQUENCY CIRCUITS 


The fundamentals of audio measurements and tests 
using the cathode-ray oscilloscope apply in the design 
and maintenance of the audio systems of receivers, pub¬ 
lic-address equipment, and transmitters. 

DEMODULATORS AS AUDIO SOURCES 

It is necessary to consider the source of the audio 
signals and their characteristics. The output of an 
amplifier is dependent upon the nature of the input 
signal. If any audio source feeds a distorted signal into 
an amplifier, the result will be a distorted output. As 
the demodulator or second-detector stage of a radio 
receiver is a very common audio source, we may con¬ 
sider some of its features. 

Demodulation of A-M Signal 

The type of demodulator (detector) found in most 
receivers produced in recent years is the diode. Its 
popularity is primarily based on its relative simplicity 
and low distortion. In the early days of radio, the fidel¬ 
ity and faithfulness of tone provided by the crystal 
diode were noteworthy, but high-amplitude signals 
caused it to distort. This fault is corrected in modern 
receiver designs using the electronic tube diode. 

A normal amplitude-modulated signal is shown in 
Fig. IS-IA. This signal, when applied to a diode de¬ 
tector, results in the audio voltage waveform shown at 





(A) 
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A 


W' 
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Fig. 15-1.—(A) Nor¬ 
mal amplitude-modu¬ 
lated signal; (B) audio 
output resulting after 
detection of (A). 


(B) in the same figure. The output essentially is an 
undistorted sine wave, showing the voltage across the 
diode load impedance. 



Fig. 15-2.—Standard diode detector circuit. Audio voltage 
appears across the volume control. 

A typical and very common circuit used with diode 
detectors is shown in Fig. 15-2. Cl, R, and C2 form an 
r-f filter. Fig. 15-3 shows the effect of r.f. on the oscil¬ 
loscope pattern. At (A), there is an indication of the 
presence of r.f., as shown by a vertical broadness, or 
fuzziness. At (B) of the figure, the signal has been 
filtered properly; note that the line appears sharp. 

If a circuit parameter changes, such as the diode load 
impedance, due to the development of a receiver defect, 
distortion may be caused. A rather common trouble is 
a variation in an upward direction of the resistance of 
R2 in Fig. 15-2. If the proper value is between the 



Fig. 15-3.—(A) The broadnett of this waveshape indicates 
that some r.f. is presont in the output of the demodulator; (B) 
the waveform obtained after filtering out die r.f« in (A). Note 
the differences in the peaks. 
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Fig. 15-4.—The top portion of 
the figure shows the modulated 
wave from the i-f amplifier. The 
bottom portion shows the dis¬ 
torted audio voltage output of the 
demodulator, taken across the 
diode load resistance. 



limits of 250,000 ohms to 1 megohm and the resistance 
changes to 2 or 3 megohms, considerable distortion 
results. This is illustrated in Fig. 15-4 where the modu¬ 
lated wave, which is the r-f source signal at the i-f level, 
is shown; and accompanying it in the lower part of the 
illustration is the distorted demodulated potential. 

The source which drives the detector also has con¬ 
siderable influence on the detector output waveform. 


(A) 


Fig.. IS-S.—(A) Wave- 
form resulting from over¬ 
loaded i-f amplifier; (B) 
demodulated distorted out¬ 
put for (A); (C) heavily 
overloaded i-f amplifier 
output waveform; and (D) 
increased distortion effect 
observed at detector out¬ 
put for (C). 



An overloaded i-f amplifier waveform output is shown 
in Fig. 15-5A. The demodulator output for this type 
of source signal is shown in Fig. 15-5B. Heavy over¬ 
loading and the corresponding demodulator output are 
shown in Fig. 15-5C and D. It should be remembered 
that these are amplitude-modulated r-f signal sources. 
If the wave is frequency-modulated, nothing significant 
can be learned by applying the i-f output to the oscillo¬ 
scope. 

If, in the case of high-level modulation, the i-f sys¬ 
tem in an f-m set is tuned too sharply, amplitude dis¬ 
tortion will result and a sine-wave modulating signal 
will be reproduced as a nonsine wave. If the f-m i-f re¬ 
sponse curve is not symmetrical, amplitude or phase 
distortion, or both, may be the result. 

Demodulation of F-M Signal^ 

The use of a sine-wave-modulated f-m generator 
leads to the trace shown in Fig. 15-6A under normal 
conditions in testing an f-m detector. If there is phase 
distortion or if a proper balance does not exist, two 
traces, as shown at (B), will be obtained. Both curves 
are alike, but at (A) they coincide while at (B) they 
are slightly separated. 



Fig. 15-6.—(A) “S” curve of f-m detector in normal opera¬ 
tion ; (B) imperfect balance or phase distortion causes a double 
“S” curve. 


The modulating voltage of the signal generator is 
fed to the oscilloscope external sweep terminals to per¬ 
mit perfect synchronization. If a fault exists in an f-m 
detector, it is likely to be detected when attempting to 
align the stage; the nature of the trace obtained on the 
oscilloscope will be a clue to the cause of the actual 
trouble. 


iRider, John F., and Uslan, Seymour D., “FM Transmission 
and Reception,” John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 1949 . 
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(A) 



(B) 



(C) 


Fig. 15-7.— (A) Pattern obtained 
when the quadrature circuit of locked-in 
oscillator is misaligned; (B) coirect 
alignment pattern; (C) pattern obtained 
when both the quadrature circuit and the 
last i-f transformer secondary are mis¬ 
aligned. 


F-M Locked-in OeciUotor^ 

Oscilloscopic patterns of response curves obtained 
in the visual alignment of a locked-in oscillator are 
shown in Fig. 15-7. At (A), the quadrature circuit is 
misaligned. At (B), the circuit is correctly aligned. At 
(C), the quadrature circuit and the last i-f transformer 
secondary are both misaligned. When a marker gener¬ 
ator is used, the curves appear as in Fig. lS-8. The r-f 



Fig. 15-8.—(A) Marker frequency indication at center of 
response curve; (B) marker frequency indication at lower 
limit of the linear portion of the curve; and (C) indication at 
upper-frequency limit of response curve. 


input to the detector (i-f stage) may be something like 
that in (A) or (B) of the figure. At (A), the center 
frequency is identified by the marker. At (B), the 
lower-frequency limit is indicated. The break at the 
upper-frequency end is indicated in (C). In any case, 
the audio signal is to be fed to the input of the audio 
amplifier. 


AUDIO SYSTEMS 

The oscilloscope is used for studying audio systems 
as well as the demodulation or detection process. In 
such a case, it is usually convenient to apply an audio 
signal of known characteristics, from an appropriate 
signal generator, rather than to use a received and de¬ 
tected signal. Various types of audio signal generators 
are available; they may deliver a constant-frequency 
sine wave, manually adjusted, or a rapidly varying fre¬ 
quency to cover a frequency band, automatically con¬ 
trolled and repeated at a constant “sweep” frequency, 
or the output may be a square wave rather than sinu¬ 
soidal ; the advantages of the square wave will be dis¬ 
cussed later in the chapter. Other special types are 
available as well. 

Baalc TmI S«tup 

A simple setup is shown in Fig. 15-9. The signal 
generator may be any one of several types. The use of 
a sine-wave generator will be assumed here. First, the 
waveform of the generator output is checked. A typical 
sine-wave pattern is shown in Fig. 15-10. The gener¬ 
ator is adjusted to some convenient level, such that the 
first stage of the audio amplifier will not be overloaded. 
If the amplifier is designed to work with an ordinary 
phonograph crystal pickup, the input voltage should 



Fig. 15-9.—Si^le test equipment 
setup for checking audio amplifier 
with signal generator and cauiode- 
ray oscilloscope* 
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Fig. 15-10*—Sine-wave sig¬ 
nal at input to audio amplifier. 


not exceed approximately 1 volt. If it is designed for 
service with a low-level microphone, or phono-pickup 
of the variable-reluctance type, the output should not 
exceed 0.1 volt. 

Unless the attenuator of the signal generator is prop¬ 
erly designed, and used, the amplifier input stage may 
be overloaded, which will give an erroneous indication 
of distortion. If the amplifier has a high input imped¬ 
ance, and the generator output impedance is low, the 
generator will form a shunt on the amplifier input cir¬ 
cuit so that the amplifier, when tested, will not be work¬ 
ing under normal conditions. To overcome this defect 
in the test procedure, an isolating resistor may be used, 
as shown in Fig. 15-9, between the signal generator 
and the amplifier. 

The presence of capacitance in the input impedance 
of the amplifier may result in a high-frequency voltage 
drop across R, This effect can be corrected by shunting 
R with a capacitor of about 0.001 /a/. The adjustment 
should be made so that there is essentially constant 
voltage across the input circuit of the amplifier as the 
frequency of the generator is varied. 

If the generator is a simple variable-frequency type, 
it may be set by hand to a number of convenient test 
points such as 40, 120, 240, 400, 2,400, 4,000, 8,000 
and 10,000 cps to cover the audio range. The height 
of the trace (sine wave) on the oscilloscope should be 
relatively constant for a constant output voltage from 
the generator. 

As some generators vary widely in output voltage 
over the audio band, it is good practice to check the 
generator output. This may be done by shifting the 
oscilloscope input directly to the generator output ter¬ 
minals. For many tests, no such precision is required. 

When the generator is a sweep sine-wave type, its 
frequency is automatically varied at, perhaps, 30 times 
per second. The sweep may extend down to zero and 
up to as high as 10,000 cps, depending upon the design. 
Using this form of generator, the external sweep of the 
oscilloscope is synchronized with the sweep-circuit volt¬ 
age source in the generator. In this way, an automatic 
plot of the frequency response curve of the amplifier is 
secured. In testing audio amplifiers, phase distortion 
is usually con;sidered unimportant. However, recent 



developments indicate that phase distortion may be of 
more importance than was supposed; this subject will 
be discussed later in this chapter. 

There are, then, amplitude, frequency, and phase 
distortions to be considered. Using the circuit of Fig. 
15-9, and assuming the use of a simple sine-wave gen¬ 
erator, the waveform of the input and output signals 
can be compared by the use of switch 5*. It is important 
that the input and output impedances of the amplifier 
be like those obtained under working conditions, if 
worthwhile information is to be obtained from the os¬ 
cilloscope patterns. 

It may be mentioned, however, that the use of a sine 
wave for distortion testing, with an oscilloscope, is not 
very effective, since, at ordinary volume levels, the ear 
will indicate distortion before it becomes apparent on 
the screen. Therefore, relatively large amounts of dis¬ 
tortion may be produced before the condition becomes 
evident by observation of the pattern. At loud signal 
levels, however, the oscilloscope is more sensitive as an 
indicator of distortion than the ear. 



Fig. 15-11.—By controlling the amplifier output with the 
potentiometer P comparison of the input and output waveforms 
of the audio amplifier is made possible. 


Consideration must also be given to the relative dif¬ 
ference in signal power levels and voltages at the input 
and output of an amplifier. If the voltage, for example, 
is 0.1 volt at the input and 10 volts at the output, the 
vertical gain control of the scope will need to be reset 
as the instrument is shifted from input to output. To 
compensate for this effect, a voltage divider may be 
placed in the circuit as shown in Fig. 15-11. The value 
of potentiometer P may be about 1 megohm. As the 
potentiometer resistance is very high, its load-shunting 
effect is negligible. The arm setting is adjusted so that 
the height of the trace, with the vertical gain un¬ 
touched, is approximately the same as that obtained 
for the input circuit waveform. 
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Staia-Wcrr* TMliiig” 


If a sine-wave input is supplied to an audio trans¬ 
mission system and a distorted-wave output is ob¬ 
tained, the cause of the distortion must obviously lie 
in the system, which acts on the wave to change its 
characteristics. The greater the distortion, the more 
noticeable is the change in waveform. 


/x/wv 

(A) 



LJ Lj 

(C) 



Fig. 15-12.—(A) Sine-wave signal at input to an amplifier; 
(B) distortion shown by flattening of negative peaks; (C) ex¬ 
cessive distortion shown by flattening of negative and positive 
peaks; and (D) severe distortion indicated by squaring of sine 
wave. 


Fig. 15-12 shows several patterns. At part (A) of 
the figure, the sine-wave input signal to an amplifier 
is shown. At (B), (C), and (D), are patterns indicat¬ 
ing distortion of the output signals. (B) indicates a 
flattening of the peaks on negative portions of the sig¬ 
nal cycles. Too high a value of grid bias on a voltage- 
or power-amplifier tube would cause this trouble. Too 
low a value of plate or screen voltage would cause simi¬ 
lar trouble. At (C), flattening of the positive peaks as 
well as the negative is indicated. Too large an input 
signal could cause a pattern of this sort to be developed. 
Increasing the signal input level still further results in 
greater distortion, as shown at (D). This pattern sug¬ 
gests that a square wave may be obtained by overdriv¬ 
ing an amplifier stage. 


Fig. 15-13. — Excessive 
bias on the push-pull out¬ 
put tubes of an audio am¬ 
plifier produced this pat¬ 
tern. 



3Rider/John F., 'Installation and Servicing of X^ow Power 
Public Address Systems/* John F. Rider Ptd^isher, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., 1948. 


A condition of excessive bias on the push-pull output 
tubes of an audio amplifier is shown in Fig. 15-13. Too 
high a value of cathode circuit resistance could be re¬ 
sponsible for the excessive bias. The peculiar shape of 
the waveform is a characteristic of beam power tubes 
when operated with excessive bias. 


PONEN 



Fig. 15-14.—^Audio push-pull power amplifier stage with 
phase inverter. 

A short circuit between the grid and ground in out¬ 
put tube F3, in the circuit of Fig. 15-14, produced the 
pattern shown in Fig. 15-15. If the short had occurred 
in output tube F2, no signal would have been obtained 
in the output. 



Fig. 15-16 shows the distortion due to an open grid 
circuit at one of the push-pull output tubes. The dis* 
tortion is most evident at the waveform peaks« and in* 
dicates a blocking action the tube, caused the 
''floating'* grid which does not have a d-c return drcuit 
path to ground 
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Fig. 15-16.—Distortion due 
to an open grid circuit at one 
of the push-pull output tubes. 



The pattern shown in Fig. 15-17 illustrates the effect 
produced by an open cathode bypass capacitor in the 
output stage. In many output circuits, this bypass 
capacitor is omitted when the push-pull circuits are 
balanced. However, if these circuits are not properly 
balanced due to compromises in design or deficiencies 
in the output transformer, the bypass capacitor is nec¬ 
essary to prevent undesirable coupling between the two 
push-pull tubes. In an amplifier of this kind, distortion 
as indicated will result if this bypass capacitor becomes 
open-circuited. 


Fig. 15-17.—Effect pro¬ 
duced by an open cathode 
bypass, capacitor in the out¬ 
put stage. 



Fig. 15-18 illustrates the effect caused by a short in 
one half of the output transformer primary. A leaky 
coupling capacitor to one of the output tubes results in 


Fig. 15.18.-Effcct of a 
short circuit in one-half of 
the output transformer pri¬ 
mary. 



the pattern shown in Fig. 15-19. A positive voltage 
from the plate of the preceding tube is applied through 
the leaky coupling capacitor to the grid of the output 
tube. This causes the tube to draw grid current on sig¬ 
nal peaks as shown on the waveform. 



One of the advantages of push-pull output over 
single-ended output stages is that the distortion is 
greatly reduced. This is because the even harmonics 


Fig. 15-20 —Distortion 
due to inoperation of one 
of the output tubes. 



produced by any nonlinearity in the output stage will 
be cancelled out. If one of the output tubes is not func¬ 
tioning due to tube failure or lack of signal input, these 
even harmonics will no longer be cancelled out and dis- 


VI VI 

MINE mixer 

meamrlieier 



Fig. 15-21.—Mixer circuit of public-address amplifier system. 
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tortion in the output signal will be apparent. The latter 
condition is illustrated by the pattern shown in Fig. 
15-20. The distortion seen in this waveform is due 
mainly to the presence of second harmonics which are 
normally cancelled out by the action of the push-pull 
output stage. 

A mixer circuit of a public-address amplifier system 
is shown in Fig. 15-21. The pattern resulting from a 
shorted cathode bypass capacitor in this circuit is 
shown in Fig. 15-22. 



Fig. 15-22. — Pattern 
resulting from a shorted 
cathode bypass capacitor 
in circuit of Fig. 15-21. 


Bmcmirw Audio Systoms 

From the audio system of a receiver, the typical test 
patterns of Fig. 15-23 were obtained. At a medium 
volume-control setting, a sine-wave output was ob¬ 
tained, shown at (A) in the figure, indicating negli¬ 
gible distortion. The signal amplitude at the input was 
equivalent to the average output level of the diode de¬ 
tector of the radio. Advancing the volume control, so 
that there was some overloading, produced the wave¬ 
form at (B), showing distortion. By turning the vol¬ 
ume control full ON, the distortion became more 
severe, as at (C). 


r 1 

r 
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Fig. 15-24.—(A) Distortion on upper peaks of signal in grid 
input circuit; (B) lower peaks distorted due to phase inversion. 

signal at one grid of the push-pull stage is distorted on 
positive peaks; at the other grid, it is distorted on nega¬ 
tive peaks, the wave having been shifted in phase by an 
angle of 180°. It is also quite noticeable that unbalance 
exists, since the amplitudes are different. 

CloM B Amplification 

The preceding discussion dealt with class A voltage 
and power amplifier. In a class B system, the condi¬ 
tions are different, and the oscilloscope patterns are 
correspondingly different. Fig. 15-25A shows the out- 



Fig. 15-25.—(A) Output of class A driver stage; (B) input 
voltage to class B stage. 


ww 
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(C) 

Fig. 15-23.—(A) Negligible 
distortion in output of receiver 
audio system; (B) evidence 
of some distortion; and (C) 
severe distortion in output of 
audio amplifier. 


PlioBo Ihvofilon 

Many amplifiers use phase-inversion stages to per¬ 
mit push-pull operation. If a nonsinusoidal wave signal 
is fed to a push-pull stage through a phase inverter that 
is working properly, the inverter will shift the phase 
of the distortion. This is illustrated in Fig. 15-24. The 


put of a class A driver stage. The driver supplies grid 
excitation voltages to a class B stage as shown in Fig. 
15-26. The coupling transformer Tl steps down the 
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Fig. 15-26.—Circuit of dns B output stage widi class A driver. 
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A/W AAAA 

(A) (8) 



Fig. 15-27.—(A) Waveform of 
E4 voltage; (B) waveform of E5 
voltage; (C) waveform of E6 
voltage. All of these are with ref¬ 
erence to the circuit in Fig. 15-26. 


voltage SO that in Fig. 15-2SB, the trace is smaller in 
amplitude than at (A). 

The waveforms of the voltages £4 and £5 are alike 
and are shown, respectively, in Fig. 1S-27A and B. 
The voltage £6 across the output transformer primary 
is shown at (C) of the same figure. The output voltage 
across the load resistance Rl is shown in Fig. 15-28A 
and the voltage at one output tube plate is indicated in 
Fig. 15-28B. As a class B tube functions only during 
half a signal cycle, cutoff is indicated. Two such tubes, 
working on alternate half-cycles, combine to give a full 
cycle of voltage across the secondary. 



Fig. 15-28.—(A) Output voltage across load resistance 
(B) voltage at one output tube plate. 


Chscirifig Fraqumerr lUvonM 
of An Audio AmplMor 

The frequency response of an amplifier may be 
checked using the circuit arrangement of Fig. 15-9. 
The audio signal generator is a variable-frequency 
type. Switch 5* is thrown to position 2 to check the in¬ 
put, which should be constant at the various test fre¬ 
quencies. The amplifier gain control may be set at half¬ 
maximum since half or less of the full rotation will 
usually be used in practical applications. The tone con¬ 
trol may be set at Normal, Frequency runs, if desired, 
can be made for other tone-control positions. 

A one-megohm resistor may be connected in series 
with die test lead if the shunting effect of the oscillo¬ 
scope input is noticeable; it usually is not required, and 
it should not be used unless necessary since it reduces 
die sensitivity of the oscilloscope. 


The height of the trace on the screen may be noted 
at some reference frequency; 400 or 1,000 cps is com¬ 
monly used. The output at other test frequencies is 
then specified with respect to the reference frequency 
value. The various valties may be plotted on graph 
paper to get the frequency response curve of the am¬ 
plifier. 

Actually, for this kind of work, a db meter or high- 
impedance a-c voltmeter would be simpler and better 
than the cathode-ray oscilloscope, but in any case, the 
taking of such data would be a slow and laborious task. 
A much more convenient method will be described 
shortly. 



OscUlaflon 

Fig. 15-29 shows the effect of oscillation in an audio 
amplifier. If an output voltage waveform of this kind 
is obtained at the output of a stage but not at the input, 
the stage is oscillating. A pattern indicating a spurious 
oscillation is shown in Fig. 15-30. Spurious oscilla¬ 
tions occasionally occur in beam-power and pentode 
output tube circuits. In tracing this type of oscillation, 
the oscilloscope must be used as the indicator as the 
frequencies are usually above audibility. 

In the work described, a signal generator supplies 
the signal. In other cases, the receiver audio input, or 
p-a input, would be driven by a diode detector. 


Fig. 15-30.—Pattcm illus¬ 
trating spurious oscillation. 
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SWEEP-FREQUENCY TESTING 

The tedious task of point-by-point determination of 
the frequency characteristic can be eliminated and an 
immediate display of the curve presented by a rather 
simple means. If the audio oscillator supplying the sig¬ 
nal is made to vary its frequency, automatically, over 
the desired range, and at the same time cause the hori¬ 
zontal deflections on oscilloscope screens to represent 
frequency, then the audio output, applied to the vertical 
deflection system, will produce a visual characteristic 
curve. The basic arrangement of such a system is 
shown in the block diagram of Fig. 15-31. 



EXT. SYNC. 


Fig. 15-31.—Test equipment setup for sweep-frequency test¬ 
ing of audio amplifier. 


The audio band may be swept continuously from 20 
to 20,000 cps, or other frequency bands, according to 
the design of the generator. The various types of ap¬ 
paratus vary somewhat in details of construction and 
operation. 


Qarkstcai Audio Sweop-Froquoncy Gonorertor 

An audio sweep-frequency generator of unusual 
design is shown schematically in Fig. 15-32. Since the 
patterns obtained are dependent on the equipment 
used, a brief discussion of the signal-generating prin¬ 
ciples involved is in order. 

The basic principles of this instrument, the Clark- 
stan Model No. 125 sweep-frequency generator, are 
illustrated in Table I. A special disk is used, which has 


TABLE I 

Specifications 
SF Generator Model No. 125 

OUTPUT —7 volts, open circuit; 50 milliwatts or 5 volts into 
500 ohms. 

IMPEDANCE —Internal impedance 200 ohms. 

POWER CONSUMPTION---2S watts, 115 volts. 50 and 
60 cps. 

CABINET A/Ot/NTED— 15%6'' x S'' x deep. 

irE/G//r—18y^ pounds. 

FINISH —Dark maroon Burlene baked enamel. 

ALL tubes supplied, 2-7C7; 1-7C5; 1-5AZ4; 1-927. 

Will operate with any standard oscilloscope. 

Scanning Disk No. 130.1 to be used with 
SF Generator No. 125 

FREQUENCY RANGE-^ cps to 10 kc with 60 cps a.c. 
MARKER PULSES at 1,3,5,7,9, and 10 kc. 

SWEEP FREQUENCY governed by 20 synchronizing pulses 
per second. 

(With 50 cps a.c., the range is 33 cps to 8.325 kc with frequency 
markers at 833, 2500, 4170, 5840, 6250, 7500, and 8325 cps). 



Fig. 15-32.—Circuit of Garkstan Model 125 sweep-frequency generator. 
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the sweep-frequency waveform upon it, as a transpar¬ 
ency. Light from the bulb source goes through the 
special disk, shown in Fig. 15-33, to the photo cell, 
which then delivers a signal to the input of the audio 
amplifier. The audio output of the amplifier may then 
be fed directly to the vertical deflection plates of an 
oscilloscope, or to the vertical amplifier input of the 


BULB 

LIGHT 

SOURCE 



MOTOR 

DRIVEN 

DISK 


PHOTO CELL 



AUDIO 

OUTPUT 


Courtesy Ctarkstan Corp 


Fig. 15-33—Basic principle of photoelectric cell, disk-scan¬ 
ning type of sweep-frequency generator is illustrated here. 



Courtesy Clarkstan Corp 

Fig. 15-34.—Card standard for generator system shown in 
Fig. 15-32, The card is a transparency 5 inches in diameter, 
scanned with a 0.005-inch X %-inch light beam. It is routed at 
600 rpm, producing a sweep frequency of from 40 to 10,000 cps, 
ten times per second, alternating with an unmodulated baseline. 
The variable width of the baseline compensates for photographic 
anomalies so that a mean average track density is mainUined. 



Courtesy Clarkstan Corp. 

Fig. 15-35.—^The signal, as it conies from the generator, 
covers a band 40 cps to 10 kc. It is flat over this range to within 
1 ^ The frequency markers occur at 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 10 kc. 
The baseline is useful for determining relative amplitudes. The 
reduction ik any point to half its amplitude is equal to an atten- 
uationofddb. 


oscilloscope. The vertical gain control of the oscillo¬ 
scope and the output control of the sweep-frequency 
generator are adjusted to convenient settings to permit 
clear presentation of the patterns and a minimum of 
overloading and distortion. The oscillograms. Figs. 
15-34 through 15-45, depict various conditions that 
may be obtained. The captions are self-explanatory. 



Courtesy Clarkstan Corp 

Fig 15-36.—A network composed of L, C, and R across a 
SOO-ohm line. By observation, the resonant frequency is 5,500 
cps and the attenuation at that frequency is 6 db. 



Courtesy Clarkstan Corp 

Fig 15-37.—Waveform obtained with a network of L and C 
connected across the line. A high Q is used. The attenuation is 
18 db. The resonant frequency is 450 cps. 



Courtesy Clarkstan Corp. 

Fig, 15-38.—Waveform obtained with a band-pass network 
in scries with a 500-ohm line. The network consists of parole! 
L and C resonant at 1,500 cps. The system is used to achieve 
narrow-band operation in commumcations. 
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Conrtesy Ctarksian Corp 

Fag. 15-39.—Pattern obtained using an inductance of several 
henrys in series with a terminated 500-ohm line. High-fre¬ 
quency transients are attenuated. 



Courtesy Clarkstan Corp 

Fig. 15-40.—Effect of two filter networks in the same circuit; 
one resonant at 500 cps and the other at a high audio frequency. 



Courtesy Clarkstan Corp, 

Fig. 15-41.—Response of an amplifier to 10 kc. showing a 
gradual attenuation of high-frequency signals, with maximum 
attenuation of 5 db at 10 kc. An equivalent effect may be pro¬ 
duced by a tone control. 


V y It' V, . , 


Courtesy Clarkstan Carp, 

Fig. 15-42.—Effect of capacitance in series with a 500-ohm 
line. 



Courtesy Clarkstan Corp. 

Fig. 15-43—^Response with tone control set for minimum 
attenuation of high-frequency signals. 



Courtesy Clarkstan Corp. 

Fig. 15-44.—Pattern obtained in cheddnf^ response of a mag¬ 
netically modulated wire in a recording circuit having insuffi¬ 
cient bias. Harmonic distortion due to lack of bias and other 
factors is evidenced by waveform sharpness at low frequencies. 
A normal 6-db-per-octave attenuation tending toward the lows 
is due to the velocity effect. From 4,000 cps up, the attenuation 
is due to the gap effect in which the recording and playback 
dimensions approach the wavelength on the wire. 



Courtesy Clarkstan Corp, 

Fig. 15-45.—Effect of a simple L-C circuit resonant at 3,000 cps. 

B«ol-Fk«qiiMu:y Audio Swoop Gootealor 

The patterns obtained using an audio sweep gener¬ 
ator of the beat-frequency type are somewhat ^fferoit 
(for practical rather than Aeoretical reasons) than 
those secured with a photoelectric-type generator or 
mechanically driven unit. It is, therdore, worthwhile 
to consider some of the fundamentals involved in the 
generation of an audio sweep using tiiis type of equip¬ 
ment. 

As in die previous case, if fhelfrequency of die audio 
output voltage is varied nepetitiv^ over the range 
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sufficiently often, a means is provided of continuously 
viewing the frequency-amplitude characteristic of an 
amplifier or other network. Development or adjust¬ 
ment of a circuit may then proceed with the entire 
performance curve in view, so that it is unnecessary to 
follow an adjustment at some audio frequency of par¬ 
ticular interest and return to the original frequency 
for observation, at that point, of the effect of a circuit 
change. 

In addition, many communication circuits require 
that a bridge or inductive balance be maintained over 
a band of frequencies. Such balances are obtained 
faster when the effect of each circuit change on the 
entire frequency band can be made apparent rather 
than the single effect at a particular frequency. When 
the audio band is swept less frequently, say once every 
few seconds, speaker performance may be observed 
without the inconvenience of ‘‘cranking” the frequency 
dial. Transmission problems may be observed, for 
initial adjustment, at least, directly on an output 
meter of normal period. 



Courttsy Clough-Brengle Co. 

Fig. 15-46.—Block diagram of a beat-frequency type audio 
generator. 


The block diagram in Fig. 15-46 will aid in under¬ 
standing the fundamental functioning of the equip¬ 
ment. Sections a, b, c, and d are the usual stages of the 
beat-frequency generator in which a fixed r-f oscilla¬ 
tor a beats with a variable-frequency generator b and 
feeds into a mixer c having an audio output that is 
amplified and controlled at d for application to the cir¬ 
cuit under test. 

The frequency at b is controlled by a variable ca¬ 
pacitor attached to the frequency-controlling dial. 
Varying it between 250 kc and 235 kc produces a band 
of audio frequencies extending from zero to 15 kc. 
To produce automatic operation, this variable capaci¬ 


tor is replaced by a reactance tube circuit in stage /. 
The reactance tube, in combination with the variable- 
frequency oscillator, causes the frequency to vary 
linearly with an applied voltage. With the reactance 
tube so arranged, it remains only to vary the grid bias 
of the reactance tube at the desired repetition rate by 
means of the sawtooth oscillator g. The audio output 
then starts at a low frequency, rises through the audio 
band to IS kc and snaps back to the starting frequency 
to repeat. 

When the repetition occurs at a visual persistence 
rate and the sawtooth wave which is producing the 
frequency change is fed to the horizontal-deflection 
plates of an oscilloscope, while the frequency-sweeping 
signal voltage is fed to the vertical-deflection plates, 
through the network under test, the frequency charac¬ 
teristic is directly displayed. If any significant change 
is made in the electrical values of the tested network, 
the corresponding change in output at all affected fre¬ 
quencies is seen at a glance. 

Typical Applications and Circuit Choroctoristics 

Fig. 15-47A shows the basic output trace. (The 
curved sides of the figure are due to “barrel distor¬ 
tion” in photographing the image on the screen. The 
actual trace is nearly a perfect rectangle in outline.) At 
(B), the waveform at 5G Me is shown, for the case 
of inserted parallel-T null networks using resistance 
and capacitance. At (C) and (D), the response for 
null points at 1,500 and 15,000 cps, respectively, is 
shown. 

Fig. 15-48 shows the output of a simple equalizer, 
with the load resistance high enough to be negligible. 

(A) applies to a series-capacitor shunt-resistor (that 
is, low-pass) network, in which RwC = 1 at 50 cps; 

(B) is the inveise, a high-pass equalizer, with shunt 
capacitance and series resistance, such that Ru>C = 1 
at 15,000 cps. Note that in each case, the amplitude at 
the frequency mentioned is 0.7 (= y2) times the 
maximum amplitude. 

Fig. 15-49 shows the results of balance tests on 
push-pull transformers. (A) shows a well-balanced 
transformer; the vertical bar is a calibration line whose 
amplitude is equivalent to one per cent unbalance. 
(B) shows serious unbalance at the higher frequen¬ 
cies, caused by stray capacitance. 

Fig. 15-50 illustrates the characteristics of carrier 
phone filters. At (A) is shown a 3-kc low-pass filter 
(defective in the attenuating band) and at (B) a 4-kc 
high-pass filter. At (C) and (D) respectively, are 
shown 4- to 7-kc and 7.5- to 10.5-kc band-pass filter 
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50 100 300 500 IK 3K 5K 10K15K 


Courtesy Chugh-Brsngh Co, 

Fig. 15-48.—Outputs of simple ^ualizers, with the load re¬ 
sistance high enough to have a negligible effect: (A) low-pass; 
(B) high-pass. 





SO 100 SOO 900 IK SKSKlOKtSK 80 30^ IK sk 


Courtesy Chugh^Brsngh Co. 

Fig. 15-47.—(A) Basic audio output waveform of the beat- 
gmmtor; (B) responte at SO Me; (C) at l.S kc; 
and (D) atlSkc. 


Courtesy CtougMfeugte Co. 

Fig. 15-49.—(A) Result of a balance test on a wdl-balasioed 
transformer; the vertical bar is a calibration line whose ampli¬ 
tude is equivalent to 1 per cent ufffndance; (B) serious un¬ 
balance at the higher frequencsesp caused by stm camacitaiiod. 
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SO <00 300 SOO IK 3K SK I0KI5K 


Courttty Chugh-Brengle Co, 

Fig. IS-SO.—Characteristics of carrier phone filters: (A) 3-kc 
low-pats filter response (defective in the attenuating band); 
(B) effect of 4-lcc high-pass filter; (C) 4- to 7-kc uind-pass 
filter effect; (D) 7.5- to 10.S-kc band-pass filter pattern. 



inttems. In Fig. 15-51 are the patterns for a speaker 
dividing network with 4(X)-qps cross-over. (A) shows 
the output to the low-frequency speaker. (B), (C), 
(D),and (£) show the output, at various attenuations, 
to Ae high-frequency speaker. 


90 100 300 500 IK 3K5KI0KISK 

CoHfUsy ChughBrengle Co, 

Fig. 15*51.—Patterns for a frequency-dividing loudspeaker 
network, with 400-cp8 cross-over. (A) Output to low-frequency 
loudspeaker; tB), (C), (D), and (E), output at various 
attenuations to the high-frequency speaker. 
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SQUAB&WAVE TESTING 

Sine-wave and sweep-sine-wave tests, while useful, 
are limited in value and convenience; the use of a 
square wave, instead of sine, has become very wide¬ 
spread because of its advantages. In preparation for a 
study of square-wave testing, we may briefly consider 
some aspects of phase measurements. Information on 
phase measurements has been given earlier in the book. 
However, the circuit for checking phase shift by means 
of Lissajous figures is shown in Fig. 15-52. Various 
patterns that may ht obtained are shown in Figs. 
15-53A through 15-53G. The two voltages in ques¬ 
tion, fed to the vertical and horizontal plates of the 
oscilloscope so that the deflection amplitudes are equal, 
produce characteristic patterns which indicate the rela¬ 
tive phase. 


VOLTAGE 



Fig. 15-52.--Block diagram of circuit for checking phase 
shift by means of Lissajous figures. 

Square-wave testing takes into account, in one test, 
the three factors previously discussed, amplitude, 
phase, and frequency. 

Square-wave testing offers many advantages to the 
technician. Its relative simplicity and speed make it 


admirably suitable to quick tests of audio amplifier 
systems. 

Basic Tost Sstup 

The fundamental test setup is shown in Fig. 15-54. 
In this example, the amplifier load impedance is 500 
ohms, a usual value; in any case, the proper value 
should be used. The oscilloscope is connected across 
Zl to indicate the waveform of the voltage Ee across 
the load impedance. 

In testing, feed a square-wave signal of constant 
voltage into the amplifier input circuit; the oscilloscope 
may be connected across the signal source to check 
the input, and then moved stage by stage from the 
input to the output of the amplifier, checking the effect 
of each stage on the waveform of the signal. If desired, 
the over-all effect may be noted by leaving the oscillo¬ 
scope connected to the output and making various 
changes or repairs on the individual stages. 

The input voltage should be high enough to permit 
operation of the amplifier, but low enough to avoid 
overloading of the input stage. 

The fundamental frequency of the square wave 
should be lower or at most equal to the lower-frequency 
limit of the amplifier, when testing the low-frequency 
range. A 60-cps fundamental may be used to check 
the 60- to 6,000-cps range. For the middle and higher 
frequencies, a 2,000-cps fundamental may be used to 
check from 2,000 to approximately 20,000 qps. 

The effect of a change in the tone-control setting of 
an amplifier is very marked when using the square- 
wave test signal. Later, various patterns will be shown 
to bear this out. The square-wave output will not be 
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Fig. 15-54.^Baiic test setup for checking square-wave re¬ 
sponse of an audio amplifier. 


other at equal intervals as shown in Fig. 1S-55B. If 
enough time is allowed between steps so that the effect 
of one step on the output voltage has died away before 
the next step occurs, the output-voltage change follow¬ 
ing each step will be independent of the previous steps, 
and identical to them; this is the reason for requiring a 
low fundamental frequency for the square wave. 


1. 



Q 



obtained for relatively low fidelity audio systems used 
in radio receivers and public-address amplifiers. The 
departure from a square wave indicates the distortion 
introduced. A comparatively good amplifier may not 
reproduce the square wave due to practical commercial 
considerations which influence the engineering design. 


(B) 




Courtesy Gen. Rad* Esper. 

Fig. 15-55.—(A) Unit or step function consisting of a sud¬ 
denly applied voltage; (B) practical square wave of suitable 
frequency for test purposes. 


AdvanlogM of Sqiion-Wcrro Tootbig 

The advantages of square-wave testing are impor¬ 
tant ; the method has become commonly used for sev¬ 
eral important reasons. It is faster; a complete test is 
made measuring at only two frequencies. It is more 
sensitive to small variations in characteristics; two 
amplifiers whose sine-wave frequency response is al¬ 
most identical may have veiy different square-wave 
responses. It tells a more complete story; when hum, 
motorboating, or parasitic oscillations occur they may 
be rapidly identified and their cause sometimes indi¬ 
cated. The effect of any circuit changes, such as the 
operation of tone controls, or the adjustment of com¬ 
pensating networks, can be observed instantly without 
any tedious curve plotting. 

Thaory 

The behavior of an amplifier may be determined by 
observing its response to a so-called unit function or 
abruptly steep wavefront. Fig. 15-55A. This visualiza¬ 
tion is made possible by the cathode-ray oscilloscope. 
The waveforms in the audio range may be quite com¬ 
plicated; hence it is desirable to use a standardized 
form repetition, to get a steady picture that can be 
diedced visually. The square wave is ideal for this 
puipose. 

Aty square-wave voltage is simply a succession of 
positive and negative voltage steps following each 


The transient characteristic of a circuit is defined as 
the output which results from a suddenly applied volt¬ 
age which thereafter remains constant. Knowing this 
characteristic, the response of a circuit to any type of 
input voltage can be readily determined. The transient 
characteristic may be considered to be limited by the 
high-frequency and the low-frequency transmission of 
the circuit. The high-frequency transmission will de¬ 
termine the shape of the transient during the interval 
immediately following the application of the input volt¬ 
age, while the low-frequency transmission will deter¬ 
mine the value of the output voltage after a longer time 
has elapsed. Obviously an amplifier which transmits 
down to and including zero cycles (that is, direct cur¬ 
rent) will eventually reach some steady value of output 
voltage if the suddenly applied input is not removed, 
while an amplifier which does not transmit direct cur¬ 
rent must eventually return to zero output even if the 
input voltage remains connected. 

Wcrr* Anolyris 

Typical patterns are shown in Fig. 15-56. In general, 
the time required for the wave to reach its maximtun 
value is dependent upon the frequency range, a rapid 
rise indicating that high frequencies are attenuated 
only slightly. The circuit damping is indicated by the 
shape at the top of the rise; a highly damped circuit will 
result in a wave which approaches its final maximum 
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Fig. 15-56.—Typical amplifier response patterns: (A) square 
wave; (B) excess delay (relative phase shift) at the higher 
frequencies is indicated by a rounding of two diagonally oppo¬ 
site comers of the wave; (C) uniform delay for all the trans¬ 
mitted frequencies is indicated by a rounding of two diagonally 
opposite corners of the wave; (D) high-frequency attenuation; 
(E), (F), (G), (H) indicate the presence of oscillations; (I) 
low-frequency attenuation; (J) low-frequency boost; and (K) 
poor low* and medium-frequency response. 


without any overshoot while under damping will pro¬ 
duce a train of oscillations after the initial rise. The nat¬ 
ural frequency of the circuit may be determined ap¬ 
proximately by multiplying the frequency of the input 
signal by the number of maxima which occur in one 
cycle. Excess delay (relative phase shift) at the higher 
frequencies is indicated by a rounding of two diago¬ 
nally opposite corners of the wave as shown in Fig. 
15-56B. A circuit in which the delay is less than normal 
at high frequencies will result in (Ganges at the other 
two comers. Uniform delay for all the transmitted fre¬ 
quencies is indicated by all four comers of the wave 
having the same shape, as at (C). Certain other char¬ 
acteristics of a circuit may be inferred from its response 
to square waves. An output waveform containing a 
train of oscillations (E, F, G, and H) is always the re¬ 


sult of a circuit whose frequency and delay character¬ 
istics contain sharp changes. The amplitude and dura¬ 
tion of the wave train are measures of the sharpness of 
the high-frequency cutoff of the circuit, while the 
period of the oscillation gives a measure of the fre¬ 
quency at which the rapid change in the transmission 
characteristics occurs. It must be kept in mind that all 
these effects become more pronounced as the frequency 
of the square wave approaches the region of poor high- 
frequency transmission. 

If the repetition rate of the square wave is lowered 
until it falls within the region of poor low-frequency 
transmission, a slightly different type of interpretation 
is necessary. The high-frequency effects (rise time, 
overshoot, and rounding of comers) must be neglected 
if they are present to a noticeable degree, and only the 
average shape of the top of the wave is considered. 
However, most circuits possess a sufficiently wide band 
of constant transmission that the high-frequency effects 
are of negligible size when a frequency low enough to 
show low-frequency deficiencies is used. The low- 
frequency effects most often found are those due to 
coupling capacitors, between the plate and the grid of 
consecutive stages, which cause the transient charac¬ 
teristic to decay exponentially after the initial rise. 
Typical waveforms obtained with this type of circuit 
and with a circuit having a rising low-frequency char¬ 
acteristic are shown in Figs. 15-611, J, and K. No infor¬ 
mation as to the circuit performance at frequencies 
lower than the frequency of the square wave can be 
obtained. 

Output waves which are synunetrical with respect to 
time but whose positive and negative half-cycles are 
unsymmetrical indicate the presence of nonlinear dis¬ 
tortion in the circuit. This effect is usually not notice¬ 
able unless oscillations are present in the waveshape. 
Where the amplitude of the wave trains at top and 
bottom are unequal, some nonlinear distortion is indi¬ 
cated. Oscillations only on one side of the wave usually 
denote saturation or cutoff in the equipment under test. 
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Fig. 15-57.—(A) Expo¬ 
nential rise of capacitor 
voltage when a capacitor 
is charged thromd) a re¬ 
sistor; (B) chaining dr- 
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SqucB«>Wcnr» R^^odm of Simpto Oicoito 


Many of the circuits encountered in practice give 
very simple and easily recognized transient response 
curves, which can be used as a guide for other more 
complicated cases. 



Courtesy Hewlett Packard Co. 

Fig. 15-58.—typical oscillogram of the voltage across the 
capacitor in the circuit shown. 


To give an idea of this simplicity, a single case is 
treated here. Fig. 15-S7A shows the familiar exponen¬ 
tial rise of the capacitor voltage when a capacitor is 
charged through a resistor, as in (B) of the figure. A 
typical oscillogram is shown in Fig. 15-58, and addi¬ 
tional information is presented in Fig. 15-59. 



Courtesy Gen. Rad. Exper. 

Fig. 15-59.—Curves relating charging time and ratios of 
source voltage to capacitor voltage. 


When a square wave is applied to an amplifier, the 
output volti^ rises to a steady value in a way that de¬ 
pends on the high-frequeHcy response of the amplifier, 
and then fails skmiiy to zero in a way that depends on 
the low-frequency response. 

Several such curves are shown in Fig. 15-60. If a 
square wave is applied to such a circuit, die voltage 


aa a o 

QBQQ HBOC 

Courtesy Gen. Rad. Exper. 

Fig. 15-60.—Transient response curves and circuits. The 
waveforms shown correspond to the circuits directly beneath 
them. 


wave across the capacitor will be as shown at the left 
in the figure, which is made up of a series of segments. 
The voltage across the resistor is the difference be¬ 
tween the applied voltage and capacitor voltage. This 
response is shown at the right in the figure. 

This same series of curves also applies to the case of 
inductive circuits where capacitance effects are negli¬ 
gible. A number of additional circuits are shown in 
Fig. 15-60 which shows other practical circuits with 
square-wave response of similar form. 



Courtesy Hewlett Packard Co. 


Fig. 15-61.—Result of a square-wave test on a normal amplifier. 

In the case of the simple circuits mentioned, it is 
relatively easy to derive the over-all amplitude-fre¬ 
quency characteristic from the transient response (the 
converse is not true). In such cases, it would seem 
quite clear that a knowledge of the transient response 
is more valuable than a knowledge of the amplitude 
characteristic, because the latter does not necessarily 



Courtesy Hewlett Paekard Co, 


Fig. 15-62.—Experimental pattern obtained using negative 
feedback. 
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Fig, 15-63.—Responses at the indicated square-wave funda¬ 
mental frequencies of a recording amplifier without inverse 
feedback. 
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Courtesy Measuremeuis Corf* 



Fig. 15-64.—Responses of the same amplifier as Fig. 15-63, 
but uosnjwith inverse feedback. Note that here a useful repro¬ 
duction of the square wave is obtained from about SO m to 5 
kc, whereas in Fig. 15-63, a tolerable reproduction was obtained 
only in the region of 1,000 cps. 


imply a knowledge of the phase response. In very poor 
narrow-band amplifiers, it is more difficult to apply 
square-wave methods because it is difficult ta separate 
the low-frequency cutoff effects from the high-fre¬ 
quency effects. This results in both ends of the char¬ 
acteristic being badly scrambled in a single square 
wave. In such cases, however, the amplitude response 
is itself difficult to evaluate in terms of fidelity. 

The result of a square-wave test on a normal ampli¬ 
fier is shown in Fig. 15-61. Using negative feedback, 
the pattern of Fig.15-62 was obtained experimentally. 
The results of additional tests are shown in Figs. 15-63 
and 15-64 in connection with the development of low- 
distortion recording amplifiers. 

Trcmafonngr TmIs 

The results of some transformer measurements are 
shown in Fig. 15-65. The frequency response curves 
correlate satisfactorily with the square-wave test pat¬ 
terns. 

At (A) in the figure, the frequency response curve 
shows a peak at 10,000 cps and also indicates that the 
low-frequency response curve drops off rather rapidly 
below 1,000 cps. These conditions are reflected in the 
square-wave resultant patterns at the left. Using a 
60-cps square wave, the rapid decay of the wave shows 
that the low-frequency response is poor. Using a 
2,000-cps fundamental, the rapid rise indicates good 
high-frequency response and the undulations indicate 
a resonance effect. 

At (B), in the same figure, the pronounced high- 
frequency peak is absent and there is still appreciable 
attenuation of the low frequencies. At (C) the fre¬ 
quency response is flatter and the square-wave result¬ 
ants begin to look more like square waves. The change 
in waveform, with respect to the low frequencies, is 
evident more at 60 cps than at 2,000 cps. The slanting 
downward indicates a loss in low frequencies. The fre¬ 
quency response curve correlates with this information. 
At (D) an approach to a square-wave output is at¬ 
tained. The presence of a slight peak at the high end 
of the frequency response curve is indicated by a small 
pip in the beginning of the 2,000-cps waveform. The 
slight droop or slant, viewing from left to right, shows 
a low-frequency loss, in viewing the 60-cps resultant. 

In Fig. 15-66, the waveform obtain^ using a 
5,000-cps square wave, with inverse feedback in the 
amplifier system, and no load on the output trans¬ 
former, is indicated at (A). At (B), tudng the 
S^OOO-cps square wave, with inverse fe^back in the 
amplifier^ and a light load on the transformer, the pat- 
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Courtesy Gtn. Rad. Expar. 


Fig. 15-65.—Square-wave tests on transformers: (A) frequency response curve shows a peak at 10,000 cps and also indicates a 
rapid drop below 1,000 cps; (B) absence of pronounced high-frequency peak and evidence of appreciable attenuation of low fre¬ 
quencies; (C) flatter frequency response with some low-frequency attenuation; and (D) approach to a square-wave output. 


tern or waveform is seen to improve, indicating the 
necessity of some loading to obtain linearity and proper 
amplifier action. 





CoHfiisy Maasuraments Carp. 

Fig. 15-66, — (A) Wuntorm obtained unns; a 5,000-cps 
silttare wave with inverse feedback, no load on the output 
ttansformer; (B) pattern improvement due to loading of the 
transformer. 

l l Miitat ion g el the SquaM-Wcnre Geneniler 

The ou^ut waveforms of the square-wave generator 
aR have a certain amount of departure from exactly 


square, or exactly rectangular. This departure is quite 
negligible in most cases, since the generator waveforms 
closely approach square waves. Any possibility of 
error in qualitative measurements can be eliminated 
by comparing the output of the equipment under test 
with the output of the square-wave generator. For 
quantitative measurements, the rise time of the gener¬ 
ated wave should be taken into account. 

All the output circuits in the square-wave generator 
are limited by the internal capacitance and 1^ the 
capacitance of the external circuits to which they are 
connected. Because of this, the amplitude and phase of 
the higher harmonics will depart from proper values 
for a square wave. 

SQUAR&WAVE GENERATION 

A square-wave signal for test purposes may be ob¬ 
tained through the use of relatively simple equipment. 
A simple clipper will be found quite useful for this 
purpose; the circuit is shown in Fig. 15-67. A signal 
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Fig. 15-67. — Complete wiring diagram of 
crystal diode for varang the waveshape: (A) 
sine-wave input; ( 0 ) sine-wave output, SI 
and S2 open; (C) pulses essentially negative, 
SI closed S2 open; (D) pulses essentially 
positive, Si open, S2 closed; and (£) output 
essentially square, SI and S2 dosed 


from a standard sine-wave generator is fed to the 
clipper input. A true square wave is not obtained, but 
an approach to it is obtained. The waveshape may be 
varied as indicated in the caption accompanying the 
figure. 

ThrM-Tub# Diod« Clipper 

A more elaborate piece of equipment is shown in Fig. 
15-68. It has three tubes in the square-wave generator 
circuit, and one rectifier tube.® The instrument includes 
a triode preamplifier, diode signal rectifier, pentode 
clipper tube, and self-contained power supply .-The pre¬ 
amplifier stage, comprising input capacitor Cl, gain 
control J?l, triode FI, and selector switch 5*1, serves 
to boost the sine-wave input signal. Maximiun gain in 

•Turner, Rufus P., **Simple Square-Wave Generator,*’ Radio 
News, vol. 31, p. 32, March 1944. 


this stage is approximately 20, and is boosted further 
by the 2-to-l interstage transformer TR. When the 
selector switch SI is thrown to the right-hand position, 
a line-frequency sine-wave signal is picked off the tube 
heater circuit. 

One side of the heater line is grounded and the high 
side is connected through the switch to the grid-coup- 
ling capacitor. When the selector switch is in the left- 
hand position, the input circuit of the amplifier is con¬ 
nected to the terminals 71 and 72 to which an external 
oscillator is connected when square waves of some fre¬ 
quency other than that of the a-c line are required. 

V2 is a half-wave signal rectifier, a 6H6 tube with 
its elements connected in parallel. This stage is fed by 
the secondary voltage of TR, which should be approxi¬ 
mately 100 volts rms for best results. By means of gain 
control /?!, this voltage may be adjusted precisely to 
the best value. D-c output voltage pulses will be devel- 
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oped across the load resistor RA and applied directly 
to the grid of the 6SJ7 clipper tube VZ each time the 
lower end of the transformer secondary swings posi¬ 
tive. 

The cathode of the 6SJ7 is connected directly to 
ground, and the tube is accordingly unbiased in the no¬ 
signal state. The suppressor of this tube is likewise at 
ground potential, and the screen bypass capacitor C5 
is returned to the cathode 1^ the shortest possible 
route. RS is the plate-load resistor for the clipper tube; 
R6, the screen series dropping resistor. 

Square-wave output voltage is delivered through 
the coupling circuit comprising C6 (4/<.f) and R7 
(100,000 ohms). The latter, being variable, serves as 
an output gain control. Square-wave output voltage is 
available at terminals T3 and TA. 

While equipment of the kind described is satisfac¬ 
tory for radio servicing, more exact tests, such as those 
required in engineering development, may be made 
with especially well-designed square-wave generators, 
such as will now be described. 


G«BM«d Elaetrlc Sqaai»-Wav» GaaiMCrtae. 

Typ* YGIrl 

The General Electric YGL-1, is an excellent square- 
wave generator. Its circuit is shown in Fig. 15-69. 

Multiribiatm 

The square wave is generated in a multivibrator cir¬ 
cuit using two 6J5 tubes. The circuit is, in effect, a 
two-stage resistance-coupled amplifier, with the output 
fed back to the input by capacitance coupling. The 6JS 
grids are maintained positive with respect to the cath¬ 
ode by means of a variable voltage divider connected 
across the regulated power supply. A fine adjustment 
of frequency is made by changing this positive poten¬ 
tial. 

The frequency of the oscillations is determined by 
the time tsJcen for the negative grid potential to leak 
off the grid coupling capacitor, and the time required 
for the grid to assume a high enough potential for the 
tube to conduct. Hence, by varying the voltage applied 
to the grid, this discharge time can be varied. 


_ 
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Fig, 15^.---Sdbcimttic diagram of G£ Square-Wave Generator Model YGL*i. 
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The coarse adjustment of frequency is accomplished 
by altering the time constant or discharge time of the 
grid circuit by changing the value of the grid coupling 
capacitors, with the frequency-range switch. 

The frequency of oscillation can be locked in to an 
external frequency, by injecting a voltage of this fre¬ 
quency with the cathode circuit of FI, the first multi¬ 
vibrator tube. A potentiometer R3 permits adjustment 
of the synchronizing signal, which is applied through 
a*resistance-capacitance circuit /? 1-C13, 

If the frequency of the multivibrator is a little lower 
than that of the synchronizing signal, this signal will 
drive the control grid above the cutoff point a little 
sooner and the multivibrator will increase its frequency 
to that of the synchronizing signal. Even without syn¬ 
chronization, the frequency stability is very good, and 
is satisfactory for many purposes. 

Clipper Circuit 

The multivibrator is followed by two clipper stages 
using 6AG7 tubes, which clip off the square wave, thus 
giving a flat-topped, steep-sided wave output. By tap¬ 
ping off along the plate resistance of the second 6AG7, 
it is possible to obtain various output voltages, the low¬ 
est tap being provided with a potentiometer which 
allows the output to be reduced almost to zero. The 
total plate-load resistance of this stage amounts to only 
1,500 ohms, since a low value is necessary to obtain the 
high-frequency response required for steep-sided, 
square-wave output. 

Since the positive side of the d-c voltage is grounded, 
no output coupling capacitor is used. However, the 
only d-c voltage that appears at the output terminals is 
the small drop in the plate-load resistance caused by 
the plate and screen current drawn by the 6AG7 tube. 
If the negative side were grounded, an output coupling 
capacitor would be required to keep the d-c voltage 
from the output terminals. 

CbaracterisHcM cmd Applications 

The d-c voltage is supplied by a full-wave regulated 
rectifier. Because the power supply is regulated, fre¬ 
quency drift of the square-wave ouQ[)ut is minimized. 
A representative figure for drift after waxm^ is ap¬ 
proximately 0.1 per cent at 10,000 cps over a ten- 
minute period. 


Output 

Up to 75 volts is available at the terminals, the in¬ 
strument having an output impedance of 1,500 ohms 
at full voltage. The output impedance is approximately 
20 ohms per volt, changing with the setting of the out¬ 
put control. 

In general, since the impedance of the output rises 
with an increase in output voltage, care should be taken 
to minimize capacitances loading the circuit. At 100 kc, 
with a loading of 50 ixfij, good square waves will be 
produced at 5 to 10 volts output, but at 75 volts, the 
comers of the waves tend to become rounded. 

A suitable coupling capacitor should always be used 
between the load and the output of the square-wave 
generator when the load impedance is less than 50,000 
ohms. If the load is less than fifteen times the imped¬ 
ance of the attenuator tap being used, there will be a 
reduction of about 10 per cent in the peak value of the 
output voltage, but there will be no appreciable distor¬ 
tion of the rectangular wave. A load impedance as low 
as 50 ohms with a suitable coupling capacitor will also 
cause a reduction in output voltage, but no distortion 
of waveform. 

Since rectangular-wave testing presupposes ade¬ 
quate oscilloscopic equipment, it is recommended that 
the input waveshape at the equipment being tested be 
compared to the output of the generator alone before 
proceeding with the test work under consideration. 

Pulse Width and Shape 

The output waveshape of the YGL-1 square-wave 
generator is a steep-sided rectangular wave with a 
leading edge rise time of approximately 0.3 micro¬ 
second, and a negative pulse width of 25 per cent of 
the length of 1 cps. Therefore, at any one fundamental 
frequency, the wave will consist of a positive pulse of 
75 per cent and a negative pulse of 25 per cent of 1 cps. 
The relationship of 75 per cent positive and 25 per cent 
negative results in a wave of high harmonic content — 
a feature highly desirable in a square-wave generator. 
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Fig. 15-71.—Circuit diagram of public-address amplifier. 


Courtesy Bogen Co, 


LABORATORY TESTS USING SQUARE WAVES 

To check theory of testing by square waves in prac¬ 
tice, the following patterns were developed and photo¬ 
graphed in the John F, Rider Laboratories. 

A block diagram of the experimental setup is shown 
in Fig. 15-70. The amplifier was a standard low-power 
public-address type having a manufacturer’s power 
output rating of 14 watts; Fig. 15-71 is the schematic 
of this amplifier. 

The input signal voltage was limited to 0.2 volt 
peafc to peak, to prevent overloading the microphone 
input stage. The amplifier was terminated in its rec¬ 
ommended 500-ohm resistive load impedance. 

The shape of the square-wave input-voltage wave- 
.form, as seen with the oscilloscope connected across 
the input of the audio amplifier, is indicated in Fig. 
15-72. The fundamental square-wave frequency for 
this series of tests was chosen to be 2,000 cps. Accord¬ 
ingly, the response of the amplifier was checked from 
2,0()0 cps upward to the hig^-frequency limit of the 
amplifier. 


Fig. 15-72.—Square- 
wave inimt to amplifier, 
having a fundamental 
frequency of 2,000 cps. 



With the microphone gain control on the amplifier 
set for maximum gain, and the tone control adjusted 
at Bass, the pattern shown in Fig. 15-73 was obtained. 
The high-frequency response is seen to be extremely 
poor. This is the voltage waveform across the output 
load impedance, Z^. 

Fig. 15-73.—Waveform 
of voltage across load im¬ 
pedance Mike gain set 
at maximum and tone con¬ 
trol at maximum bass posi¬ 
tion (2,000-cps fundamen¬ 
tal). 



Leaving the microphone gain control at maximum 
and moving the tone control to Nornud, the pattern of 
Fig. 15-74 was obtained. The high-frequency response 
is seen to be good. The slight downward slant of the 
top portion of each trace and the rounded right comer 
are indicative of some phase distortion and low-fre¬ 
quency attenuation. 

Fig. 15-74. —Wave¬ 
form of output voltage 
across 2^ with 2,000- 
cps fundamental signal 
tone control in normal 
position and mike gain 
control at maximum. 


n_n. 
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Fig. 15-75.—Waveform of output voltage across for treble 
position of tone control and one 6L6 output tube removed; all 
other adjustments unchanged. Pattern shows slight high-fre¬ 
quency loss, boost in lows and some oscillation or underdamp¬ 
ing at the very low frequencies (2,000-cps fundamental). 


Changing the tone-control setting to Treble, and 
removing one 6L6, the pattern of Fig. 15-75 was ob¬ 
tained. This shows a slight low-frequency boost, some 
high-frequency loss, and slight oscillation or under¬ 
damping at very low frequencies. 


IJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^^ —^Volt^e 

across for maxi- 
mum bass tone control 
and one 6L6 re- 
from 


Re-installing the 6L6, the “treble'' pattern is essen¬ 
tially the same as the Normal tone-control pattern, be¬ 
cause the 2,000-cps square wave does not check per¬ 
formance at lower frequencies. With the tone control 
set at Bass, to its full extent, and one 6L6 removed, 
the pattern of Fig. 15-76 was obtained. 



Fig. 15-77.--Wavcform 
of volta|i:e at 7F7 grid with 
mike gain control at maxi¬ 
mum and tone control at 
bass position. 


In Fig. 15-77, the waveform of voltqge at the 7F7 
grid is shown. The microphone gain was at maximum 
and the tone control at Betss for this pattern. (The tone 
control, in spite of«>its position in the circuit, actually 
does have an eifect upon the 7F7 grid circuit.) The 
voltage waveform at the 7F7 plate is shown in Fig. 
15-78. The other conditions are the same as those for 


Fig. lS-78.-Wave¬ 
form of voltage at 7F7 
voltage amplifier plate 
with mike gain control at 
maximum and tone con¬ 
trol in bass position. 


Fig. 15-77. 




Fig. 15-79.—Waveform 
of voltaffe at 7N7 grid with 
mike gam control at maxi¬ 
mum and bass setting of 
tone control. Frequency 
and phase characteristics 
are shown to be definitely 
affected by the tone con¬ 
trol setting. 


Continuing the use of the 2,000-cps fundamental 
frequency, the waveform of Fig. 15-79 is obtained at 
the 7N7 grid. This wave has sharper peaks than the 
previous one. Fig. 15-80 shows the voltage wave at the 
6L6 grid with the tone control at Bass setting. The 
waveform is unchanged from that at the 7N7 grid. 
There is delay at the high and low frequencies, low- 
frequency attenuation, and phase distortion. 



Fig. 15-80. — Voltage 
wave at 6L6 grid, mike 
gain control at maxi¬ 
mum and tone control in 
bass position (2,000-cps 
square-wave fundamen¬ 
tal). 


The waveform of the signal voltage at the 6L6 grid 
with the tone control in the Treble position is indicated 
in Fig. 15-81. The distortion is evidently greatly re¬ 
duced with the tone control adjusted to this setting. 



Fig. 15-81.—Waveform of 
voltage at the 6L6 grid with 
tone control adjusted to 
“treble.” The distortion is 
evidently very much reduced 
at this setting. 


Retaining a Normal tone-control setting, the signal 
potential at the 6L6 plate is shown by Fig. 15-82. The 
thickening of the flat-top portion of the trace indicates 
the presence of some rectified hum voltage superim¬ 
posed on the signal. There is some low-frequency at¬ 
tenuation and delay. 




Fig. 154t2^V(>ltage at 
6L6 plate with tupetim* 
poscxi recttiiea iiaiii com- 
ponent ahowa is nat<4op 
Mrtiona ol upper trace; 
loiie control m atspiifier 
at normal aelt^; (2,1000- 
t!pa afuare-waTc taada- 
InmUM). 
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Fiff. 15-83.--Voltage 
at 6L6 plate with bass 
setting of tone control. 
Poor high-frequency re¬ 
sponse is indicated; also, 
pMse and delay (fistor- 
tion at low frequencies 
are evident. 




Poor high-frequency response, phase delay, and dis¬ 
tortion at low frequency are indicated in Fig. 15-83. 
Tone control was set for maximum Bass response. 

Fig. 15-84. — Waveform 
of voltage across Zj;, ampli¬ 
fier output impedance, with 
output filter capacitor of am¬ 
plifier open-circuited (2,000- 
cps fundamental square- 
wave frequency). 

Disconnecting the output filter capacitor, the wave¬ 
form of Fig. 15-84 is obtained across Zl, the amplifier 
output load impedance. The low-frequency peak at the 
right of the top trace is due to a pronounced hum volt¬ 
age (low-frequency) output which, in the trace, com¬ 
pensates for the reduction of amplifier gain at low 
frequencies; this is a result of the deficiency in the 
filter. The thickened trace is further indication of 
superimposed hum and is noticed on both halves of the 
cycle since the 6L6 stage is push-pull. 



Fig. 15-85.—Waveform 
of voltage across output 
circuit Toad impedance 
with cathode circuit re¬ 
sistance of 6L6 push-pull 
output stage raised to 
twice the normal operating 
value. 



Fig, 15-85 shows the waveform of the amplifier out¬ 
put voltage across Zl, the load impedance, when a 
2,000-cps square wave is fed into the amplifier output 
circuit and the cathode circuit resistance of the 6L6 
push-pull stage is increased to twice the normal value. 
There is evidently an increase in the hum output volt¬ 
age and a better approach to linearity and a square- 
wave output. 


Fig. 15-86.—Pattern of 
amplifier output voltage 
witfi plate-to^gnd coupling 
capaotof in ampli¬ 

fier short-arcoited, 
mike gain at maximum 
and tone eoniro} set to 



Fig. 15-86 shows the voltage across Zju, the ampli¬ 
fier output impedance, with a short circuit across the 
7B4 plate to 7F7 grid-circuit capacitor, tone control at 
Normal and microphone gain control at full gain. 


Fig. 15-87. — 2.000-CP8 
square-wave input to am¬ 
plifier results in this wave¬ 
form with tone control s^ 
to bass position for maxi¬ 
mum attenuation of hi^h- 
frequency response. Grid- 
plate coupling capacitor in 
voltage amplifier stage is 
short-circuited for this 
test. 



Allowing the short circuit to remain across the 
capacitor and setting the tone control at Bass, the pat¬ 
tern in Fig. 15-87 was obtained. The distortion is evi¬ 
dently much greater. This would be expected in view 
of the much greater high-frequency attenuation. 


Fig 15-88.—Waveform of 
crystal mike output with 
square wave fed to amplifier 
input circuit, mike gain at 
half maximum and tone con¬ 
trol set at bass position; 
2,000-cps square wave. 



The response in Fig. 15-88 was obtained by feeding 
a 2,0()0-cps square wave to the amplifier input and 
picking up the sound output with a crystal microphone. 
The experimental arrangement used to obtain this 
curve is indicated in Fig, 15-89. 


SQUARE 

WAVE 

GENERATOR 


LOUDSPEAKER 


CRYSTAL 

MICROPHONE 



Fig. 15-89.—Setup for checking acoustic output of sound 
system. 


Using a 4()0-cps square wave with the amplifier tone 
control on Bass, the output of the crystal microphone 
had the waveform shown in Fig. 15-90. The waveform 
is evidently quite distorted and the transient response 
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Fig. 1S.90.—Waveform 
of voTta|:e output of crystal 
milce with 400-cps square 
wave fed into amplifier in¬ 
put and amplifier connected 
to a loudsi^ker in a bass 
reflex cabinet. The tone 
control is set at ''bass" 
position. 


of the system is not very good. With the tone control 
set to Normal, the response is even worse, as shown in 
Fig. 15-91. There is no evidence of square-wave re¬ 
production at all. 




Fig. 15-91. —Wave- 
form of crystal mike out¬ 
put with tone control in 
"normal" position and us- 
i^ 400-cps fundamental 
signal at amplifier input. 
Distortion is very evi¬ 
dent. 


The voltage output of the crystal microphone has the 
waveforms shown in Figs. 15-92 and 15-93 for square 
waves of 800 and 1,000 cps, respectively. The distor- 



Fig. 15-92. — CrysUl 
mike output when ampli¬ 
fier tone control is set for 
"normal" response and 
800-cps fundamental 
square-wave frequency is 
used. 


tion is evidently less, as the frequency increases, since 
the transient characteristics of the loudspeaker system 
appeared to be better at the high than at the low fre¬ 
quencies. 



Fig. 15-93. — Waveform of 
crystal mike output voltage 
with square-wave fundamen¬ 
tal frequency of 1,000 cps and 
tone control of amplifier set to 
"normal" position. 


The setting of th^ microphone gain control on the 
amplifier, its toife control, and the frequency of the 
square-wave fundamental all affect the pattern. With 
the gain control set at 50 per cent of full rotation, the 
following responses were obtained: for 40 cps. Figs. 
15-94,15-95, and 15-96; for 80 cps, Figs. 15-97,15-98, 
and 15-99; for 100 cps. Figs. 15-100 through 15-104. 

Fig. 15-94.—Tone control of amplifier 
set at "bass:" fundamental square-wave 
frequency, 40 cps. 




Fig. 15-95.—Tone control of amplifier 
set at "treblefundamental square-wave 
frequency, 40 cps. 


Fig. 15-96.—Tone control at "treble," 
lower gain control setting (30 per cent 
of full rotation), 40 cps. 





Fig. 15-97. — Test at 80 cps; tone 
control at "treble." 


Fig. 15-98.—Tone control at "nor¬ 
mal ;" 80-cps test frequency. 


/ / 




Fig. 15-99.—Tone control at "bass;" 
80-cps test frequency. 


Fig. 15-100.—Tone control at "treble" 
(50 per cent full-gain volume control 
setting); 100-cps test frequency. 



/ / 


Fig, 15-101.—Tone control at "normal" (SO 
per cent full-gain volume control setting) ; 
100-cps test frequency. 


Fig. 15-102.—Tone control at "bass" 
(50 per cent of full-gain volume con¬ 
trol setting); lOO-cps test frequency. 




/ / 


Fig. 15-103. — Tone control at "nor¬ 
mal" (30 per cent of full-gain volume 
control setting); lOO-cps test frequency. 


Fig. lS-104.*-Toiie comrol at "treble"] 
(30 per cent of full gain vclume control] 
setting); 100-cpi teet mquenqy. 


V 
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DYNAMIC MEASUREMENTS ON 
PEAK-LIMITING AMPUFIERS • 

Up to this point, the great value of square waves for 
amplifier study has been emphasized. There are other 
methods, however, which are useful, one of which is 
about to be discussed in the determination of the 
dynamic characteristics of peak-limiting amplifiers.^ 
Peak-limiting amplifiers are used extensively in radio 
broadcasting to limit overmodulation. Using appropri¬ 
ate equipment, the performance characteristics of such 
amplifiers may efficiently be evaluated. 

The basic technique of the dynamic measurements to 
be described consists of suddenly applying a sustained 
signal of high peak amplitude to the input terminals of 
the peak-limiting amplifier and analyzing the resulting 
voltage at the output terminals, from the instant the 
peak signal is applied until the output voltage reaches 
a steady-state condition. 

Teclmlqm 

The following dynamic-measurement technique is 
employed. With reference to Fig. 15-105, the technique 
consists of: 

(1) The application of a sinusoidal signal voltage e of 
a predetermined frequency / to the input terminals of 
the peak-limiting amplifier, the amplitude a of the sig¬ 
nal voltage being of such value that the peak-limiting 
amplifier is on the threshold of gain-reducing action. 



CoufUty Pfoe, I,RS, mtd CBS 

Fig* 15-105.—Test signal for evaluating amplifier perform¬ 
ance using Donald E. Maxwdl technique. 


(2) The effectively instantaneous increase of the am- 
l^tude of the inimt signal vdtage to a greater prede- 
tennined vdue h at a time phase when e is crossing 

^Maxwdl, Donald E» "Dynamic Pcribnnanee of Peak- 
Linwing Atndifiarsi" Prae. 1,R£., voL IS, pf. 1349-1357. 

riOvenMQMsr ipv# 


the axis of zero amplitude (point p of Fig. 15-105) in 
either the positive or negative direction, as desired. 

(3) The maintenance of amplitude b of the input sig¬ 
nal for a predetermined time interval ti and, at the end 
of that interval, the restoration of the input signal level 
to amplitude a for a predetermined time ty- 

(4) The connection of a cathode-ray oscilloscope to 
the output terminals of the peak-limiting amplifier, and 
the initiation and synchronization of a linear-time-base 
sweep voltage in the oscilloscope, so as to display visu¬ 
ally on the cathode-ray tube a predetermined number 
of cycles of the output signal voltage immediately be¬ 
fore and after the application of signal amplitude b to 
the input of the amplifier. 

(5) At the end of time ^ 2 , the repetitive re-application 
for times ti of the increased amplitude b to the input 
of the peak-limiting amplifier. Time may or may not 
bear a fixed periodic relationship to h. It is required 
only that time (/i -f ^ 2 ) be an integral multiple of 1//, 
and that the sweep voltage of the oscilloscope be so 
initiated and synchronized that successive traces of the 
electron beam across the cathode-ray-tube screen are 
exactly superimposed on one another to produce a sta¬ 
tionary visual pattern of the output signal voltage for 
the predetermined number of cycles before and after 
the application of the increased amplitude b to the input 
of the peak-limiting amplifier. 

(6) The graphical analysis of the amplitude and wave¬ 
form of the pattern, and comparison of this pattern 
with applied input voltage to the peak-limiting am¬ 
plifier. 

In a study of peak-limiting-amplifier performance, 
the time ti of Fig. 15-105 is an arbitrary value suffi¬ 
ciently long to allow complete gain reduction of the 
amplifier to take place. For these specific measure¬ 
ments, the time h was chosen to be approximately 10 
milliseconds. It was subsequently found, however, that 
few if any of the current commercial peak-limiting 
amplifiers examined reach a stable output amplitude 
within the 0.01-second observation period, imder all 
conditions of operation. 

It is usually required in such an investigation that 
the time ^2 of Fig. 15-105 be of at least 1 to 3 seconds 
duration, since the recoveiy time of most peak-limiting 
amplifiers is of this order of magnitude. Therefore, the 
cathode-ray tube used for viewing the transient phe¬ 
nomena should have a long-persistence type of screen 
phosphor, so that a visual impression of the transient 
trace will remain continuously on the screen between 
QTcles of the recurrent transient phenomena. 
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The phenomena which occur for the first several 
cycles immediately after the establishment of ampli¬ 
tude b are usually of the greatest interest. By the use 
of the above-described measurement technique, the 
gain-reducing action of the amplifier can be observed 
cycle by cycle of the applied sine-wave signal, and the 
attack time is measured by counting the number of 
cycles of a given frequency to the point where no fur¬ 
ther change of amplitude takes place. Accompanying 
undesirable effects, such as thump and waveform dis¬ 
tortion, are also shown in as great detail as desired 
merely by changing the sweep speed of the oscilloscope. 

An important requirement of this method of tran¬ 
sient analysis is that the change from amplitude a to 
amplitude b of Fig. 15-105 be made at a time when the 
applied sine-wave signal is crossing the axis of zero 
amplitude. If the amplitude change were to be made 
at any other part of the cycle, an irregular wavefront 
would be developed, rendering the transient analysis 
more difficult of interpretation. 

Maaauiliig Equlpuumt 

A block diagram of the required measuring equip¬ 
ment is shown in Fig. 15-106. A signal generator A, 
which may be a standard commercial type of audio os¬ 
cillator, delivers a sinusoidal voltage of predetermined 
frequency to an electronic switch and synchronizer unit 
B. The electronic switch and synchronizer unit consists 
of a combination of electronic circuits which provide 
the signal-amplitude changes, phasing, and synchro¬ 
nizing functions required for the visual presentation of 
the transient phenomena on the cathode-ray oscillo¬ 
scope C. The electronic switch and synchronizer unit 
supplies the input terminals of the peak-limiting ampli- 
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Fig. 15-106.—Block diagram of equipment setup for dynamic 
measurements on peak-limiting amplifiers used in broadcastiiig. 


fier under measurement (block D of Fig. 15-106), with 
voltage of the waveforms shown in Fig. 15-105. It also 
supplies a synchronized triggering voltage to the linear- 
sweep-control circuits of the cathode-ray oscilloscope 
C. The oscilloscope may be a standard commercial unit, 
providing it is designed for a single-sweep, externally 
triggered operation. The transient waveforms dis¬ 
played on the screen by this method lend themselves 
readily to photographing. The photographs, which 
form the basis of discussion, were selected from a con¬ 
siderable number taken of peak-limiting-amplifier per¬ 
formance under various operating conditions. 

Obsonrod Dynamic Porfennanco of 
Commorded Peak-Limiting Ampliflen 

The equipment described in the preceding section 
permits analysis of peak-limiting-amplifier perform¬ 
ance at any frequency between 100 and 15,000 cps, and 
at any desired ratio of peak signal level to threshold 
signal level (ratio of amplitude b of Fig. 15-105 to 
amplitude a ). For the sake of brevity, however, results 
shown in this discussion have been confined to two fre¬ 
quencies, 1,000 and 10,000 cps, and a single peak-to- 
threshold signal-amplitude ratio of approximately 18 
db. The photographs, shown in Fig. 15-107, are the 
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transient signal waveforms which apply successively 
to the input terminals of each of five different peak- 
limiting amplifiers. The application of these waveforms 
to the input terminals result in the output waveforms 
analyzed individually below for each of the amplifiers. 
Fig. 15-107A shows the 1,000-cps input waveform, 
while (B) shows the 10,0(X)-cps waveform. These 
photographs are direct time exposures of the phenom¬ 
ena displayed on the cathode-ray-tube screen. For the 
purpose of analysis and discussion, reference axes and 
boundaries have been hand-drawn on many of the pho¬ 
tographic prints shown in Figs. 15-107 through 15-111. 

The measuring equipment is so adjusted that some 
2 to 5 cps immediately preceding the arrival of the 
transient peak signal are shown for purposes of com¬ 
parison with phenomena occurring after the arrival of 
the transient. As mentioned above, the high-amplitude 
transient signal (amplitude b of Fig. 15-107A and B 
persists for about 10 milliseconds, which is equivalent 
to 10 cps of the 1,000-cps signal, and 100 cps of the 
10,0(X)-cps signal. The sweep speed of the oscilloscope 
is adjusted for good resolution of each individual cycle, 
which usually results in only the first few cycles, imme¬ 
diately after the onset of the peak, being displayed on 
the screen. This is illustrated by Fig. 15-107A, where 
2 cps before and 4 cps after the onset of the peak appear 
on the screen of the cathode-ray tube. Obviously, 
merely by changing the sweep speed of the oscilloscope, 
each cycle can be studied in as great detail as desired, 
or, if the sweep speed is made sufficiently slow, the 
action of the peak-limiting amplifier may be observed 
throughout the entire 10-millisecond period. In gen¬ 
eral, a relatively fast sweep speed is used when it is 
desired to study waveform distortion in detail, and a 
slower sweep speed is used when the peak envelope is 
of chief interest. The case of a relatively slow sweep 
speed is illustrated in Fig. 15-107B for the 10,000-cps 
signal, where the first twenty-odd cycles of high-am- 
plitudc transient appear on the cathode-ray tube. In 
this latter case, any cycle-to-cycle peak-amplitude vari¬ 
ations would be clearly indicated. 

GmsideraUe care was taken in the generation of the 
apfdied waveforms of Fig. 15-107 to insurq that no d-c 
component of voltage was included in the high-ampli¬ 
tude signal after the points p, Qose examination of 
these waveforms will reveal a slight dissymmetry of 
iSbt positive and negative peak amplitudes due to sec- 
ond^harmonac distortion in the high-amplitude signal. 
This is not a desirable condition, but one imposed 
signid-handling limitations in the electronic switch and 
synchronizer tinit. Further development of the latter 
unitt siiioe these photographs were taken» eliminated 


this distortion, but it was not considered of sufficient 
magnitude to affect substantially the results of the 
present analysis of peak-limiting-amplifier perform¬ 
ance. 

The response of several commercial peak-limiting 
amplifiers to the applied waveforms of Fig. 15-107 will 
now be analyzed. The sole purpose of these analyses 
is to describe dynamic phenomena which occur in typi¬ 
cal commercial peak-limiting amplifiers; they are in¬ 
tended to be neither a recommendation nor a condem¬ 
nation of the subject amplifiers. 

Peak-UmiUng Amplifier No. 1 

The first two cycles shown at the left of Fig. 15-108A 
represent an output level corresponding to the thresh¬ 
old of gain reduction, prior to the onset of the sinu¬ 
soidal signal peak. Study of the waveform beyond the 
point p reveals that the first half-cycle rises to an ampli¬ 
tude c approximately 12 db above the threshold ampli¬ 
tude, showing that gain-reducing action has been in¬ 
sufficiently fast to reduce the amplitude of the first 
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Fig. 15-106.—(A) This pattern shows that approximately 
two complete cycles of the 1,000-cps peak are required for 
effectively complete gain reduction; (B) the effects on ampli¬ 
fier No. 1 of a peak signal having a frequency of 10,000 cps are 
indicated here. 
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half-cycle of the 18-db, l,000-cp8 peak by more than 
approximately 6 db. The amplitude d of the second 
half-cycle is seen to be reduced further, but it is still 
some 9 db above the peak threshold level a. It is evi¬ 
dent from Fig. 1S-108A that approximately two com¬ 
plete cycles of the 1,000-cps peak are required for 
effectively complete gain reduction. This can be inter¬ 
preted to mean that the attack time of this amplifier 
is 2 milliseconds (the period of 2 cps of a 1,000-cps 
frequency), as indicated by the time It can be seen 
from the figure that there has taken place an axial shift 
of the output voltage during the process of gain reduc¬ 
tion, as indicated by the distance g between the axes of 
the sine wave before and after gain reduction. This is 
the result of a d-c component of control voltage which 
has not been completely balanced out, and represents 
the “thump” component of this amplifier for the par¬ 
ticular peak signal applied. Note that, even though the 
sine-wave amplitude after gain reduction is apparently 
no greater than before the arrival of the peak, the axial 
shift due to thump results in all negative peaks shown 
on Fig. 15-108A exceeding the negative-peak thresh¬ 
old amplitude a by a value of approximately 4 db. 
Therefore, were amplitude a equivalent to 100 per cent 
modulation of an associated transmitter, substantial 
overmodulation would persist for a much longer period 
than the apparent attack time of 2 milliseconds. 

Since the signal path of no commercial peak-limiting 
amplifier can pass d.c., the time duration of the thump 
component indicated by p is a complicated function of 
the low-frequency response of the amplifier signal and 
control-voltage circuits, as well as the feedback-loop 
gain of the control-voltage circuit. Frequently, the 
amplitude of the thump component decreases in the 
form of a damped oscillation. This can be considered 
as an envelope modulation of the signal frequency, and 
an oscillation frequency of the order of 5 to 10 cps is 
common. Therefore, the 2- or 3-millisecond observa¬ 
tion period of Fig. 15-108A is too short to indicate any 
appreciable decrease in the magnitude of the thump 
amplitude g. 

A consideration of the above factors makes it evident 
that a constant output amplitude may not be reached 
for an appreciable fraction of a second after the appli- 
catim of a sustained peak signal. The actual time re¬ 
quired for an essentially steady-state amplitude to be 
attained is thus a function of the original magnitude of 
the thump component and the decay period dE the indi¬ 
vidual amplifier. This low-frequeniy thump compo¬ 
nent can very readily have a more disagreeable listen¬ 
ing and operational effect on the signal than the short- 
duration, hi^-amiditude bursts which pass thsou^ 


the amplifier due to an insufficiently short attack time. 
For instance, it is not uncommon for the modulator of 
an amplitude-modulated transmitter using inverse ‘ 
feedback to have a sharply rising, subaudible, low- 
frequency response, the peak of which may coincide 
with the thump envelope frequency; in which case the 
thump is aggravated, and the modulator may be com¬ 
pletely disabled for the duration of the thump. In an 
extreme case, there might be developed an oscillation 
of sufficient amplitude to trip an overload circuit and 
remove the transmitter from the air. 

The magnitude of the thump component in any am¬ 
plifier varies with the amplitude of the peak which pro¬ 
duces gain reaction. Some peak-limiting amplifiers 
have a so-called thump control which is effective in 
balancing the thump for any single amplitude of peak 
signal, but since the gain-reducing circuits seldom 
exhibit the same degree of balance at any other degree 
of gain reduction, these thump controls merely permit 
a compromise adjustment which has the lowest aver¬ 
age thump content under normal program conditions. 

The thump amplitude g of Fig. 15-108A is by no 
means of unusual magnitude, as peak-limiting ampli¬ 
fiers go. In fact, it is probably not great enough to be 
detected solely by a listening test of the audio output of 
the amplifier. Nor is it likely, either, that the high am¬ 
plitude bursts which are shown to occur for the first 
cycle or two can be detected by a simple listening test. 

So far, no detailed tests have been made to correlate 
the transient effects observed on the oscillograph with 
the subjective listening effects of the transient pjienom- 
ena. Preliminary observations, however, indicate that 
if the amplitude of the thump component, shown by the 
above sine-wave tests, is as great as the threshold sig¬ 
nal amplitude (i.e., if amplitude p is as great as ampli¬ 
tude a ), then a listening test with ordinary program 
material is very likely to disclose a disagreeable thump 
each time heavy gain-reducing action occurs. Perhaps 
even more significant than the amount of audible 
thump observed at the output terminals of the ampli¬ 
fier, however, is the possible ill effect the thump com¬ 
ponent may have on subsequent audio equipment, such 
as the modulator described above. 

Fig. 15-106B shows the effects on amplifier No. 1 of 
a peak signal having a frequent of 10,000 cps. Here 
the 2-millisec(»id attack time is perhaps more dearly 
illustrated than in the 1,000-cps case. It is seen that 
approximatdy 20 q>s are required after the qtplicadon 
(ff the peak for the output amplitude to approach the 
more or less constant value k. The first few cycles of 
the 10,000-q>s pedc pass through the amplifier with 
litde or no att e n u ati o n. 
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It is noted that the amplitude k is about 6 db greater 
than the amplitude a, a veiy undesirable condition 
probably indicating deficient high-frequency response 
in the control-voltage circuit. This is a deficiency which 
would also be indicated by steady-state measurements. 
A thump component g is also present in the 10,000-cps 
case. 

Peak^UmlUng AmpIiSer No. 2 

The photographs of Fig. 15-109 show that amplifier 
No. 2 has considerably less amplitude of overshoot 
than amplifier No. 1 during the period while gain re¬ 
duction is taking place. This particular amplifier is 
designed to produce peak-chopping action at an out¬ 
put amplitude approximately 3 db above the threshold 
amplitude. The peak-chopping action is independent 
of automatic gain reduction, and, hence, limits the 
maximiun peak amplitude to about 3 db above the 
threshold value, regardless of how long it takes for 
complete gain reduction to be effected. Amplitude c of 
Fig. 15-109A and (B) corresponds to the peak-chop- 
ping level of this amplifier, and, were there no gain- 
reducing action, the output waveform after point p 
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Fig. 1S*109.-—These i^totos show that amplifier Na 2 has 
cottstderably less ani^itiide of overshoot dan amplifier Na 1 
during da period while mdn reduction is ta king place* (A) 
IjOO^ps input; (B) lO^OOO^ input 


would be flat-topped and of amplitude c. Note, in the 
1,000-cps case. Fig. 15-109A, that a substantial part 
of the first half-cycle remains at or near the peak-chop- 
ping level, before sufficient gain reduction has occurred 
to reduce the output amplitude below this value. Fig. 
15-109B shows that the output level remains near the 
peak-chopping value for about the first three cycles of 
a 10,000-cps peak. 

It may be noted from the figure that considerable 
waveform distortion is evident near the peaks of at 
least the first four complete cycles after the arrival of 
the 1,000-cps peak. This indicates that gain-reducing 
action is still going on, even though the peak amplitude 
reaches a relatively stable value d after the first cyde. 
If Fig. 1S-109B were expanded by a faster sweep, con¬ 
siderable waveform distortion would also be observable 
over the first 30 or 40 cps after the arrival of the 
10,000-cps peak. From this figure it is seen that ap¬ 
proximately 6 cps are required for the output ampli¬ 
tude to reach its stable value d, which indicates that 
the attack time of amplifier No. 2 is approximately 0.6 
millisecond. In view of the fact that considerable wave¬ 
form distortion persists for a much longer period, how¬ 
ever, this factor should probably be taken into account. 
If the attack time of amplifier No. 2 is based upon the 
time required for the output waveform to become es¬ 
sentially sinusoidal, the value would be on the order of 
4 milliseconds, instead of 0.6 millisecond. 

Amplifier No. 2 appears to have a low thump com¬ 
ponent, as indicated by very little axial shift of the 
waveform before and after gain reduction. This par¬ 
ticular amplifier is provided with a thiunp control, and 
optimum adjustment of this control was made before 
the photographs were taken. However, as noted in the 
discussion of amplifier No. 1, the thump control in¬ 
sures a low thump component for only one particular 
amplitude of peak signal; for some lower or higher 
amplitude of peak signal, amplifier No. 2 might exhibit 
appreciable thumps. 

Poak-Limiting AmpIiSer No. 3 

As evidenced in Fig. 15-110, this amplifier exhibits 
a heavy thump component. The thump effect of ampli¬ 
fier No. 3 is great enough to be definitely audible on a 
listening test with ordinary program material. It is 
observable from part (A) of the figure that the initial 
thump (amplitude c) is almost twice the peak thresh¬ 
old amplitude a. Note that the zero-signal axis, after 
the application of the 1,000-cps peak, has a definite up¬ 
ward slope to it. This indicates that amplifier No. 3 
has a more rapid thump-decay period than was ex¬ 
hibited by amplifier No. 1. 
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Fig. 15-110.—This figure indicates a thump compo¬ 
nent for peak-limiting amplifier No. 3. (A) The initial thump 
amplitude c is almost twice the peak threshold amplitude o; 
(B) 10,000-cps output when the waveform of Fig. 15-107B is 
applied to the input 

Fig. 15-1 lOA illustrates over-control, or excessive 
gain reduction. It can be observed that the fourth half¬ 
cycle has an amplitude (as also have the next several 
cycles thereafter) less than the threshold amplitude a. 
This is a direct result of too heavy a thump component, 
and the thump voltage is rectified along with the signal 
voltage, producing excessive control voltage in the 
gain-reducing circuit. 

At the end of the 10-millisecond peak, the output 
voltage of the amplifier is seen to be less than that im¬ 
mediately preceding the onset of the peak, the differ¬ 
ence between the two amplitudes being a measure of the 
gain reduction that has taken place in the amplifier. 

Due to the severe thump components of amplifier 
No. 3, it is difficult to specify its attack time definitely. 
For instance, al^iough Fig. 15-1 lOA indicates that 
maximum gain reduction occurs about 2 milliseconds 
after the application of the peak, the negative peak am¬ 
plitude at that point is still more than 6 db greater than 
the threshold amplitude a, due to the magnitude of the 
thump. Nor has a stable output amplitude been reached 
within the 10-millisecond period of duration of the 
peak. 

Fig. 15-1 lOB shows die 10,000-cp8 output when the 
waveform of Fig. 15-107B is applied to the iii|mt. This 


photograph differs slightly from the 10,000-cps photo¬ 
graphs of Figs. 15-107, 15-108, and 15-109 in that a 
slower sweep speed has been employed. In this photo¬ 
graph, the entire 10-millisecond period of duration of 
the peak is visible. So close are the individual cycles 
under this condition that the resulting picture is essen¬ 
tially an envelope of the output peak amplitudes. It is 
difficult to offer a rational explanation for the shape of 
this 10,000-cps envelope, since it is such a complicated 
function of the transient characteristic of the amplifier 
circuits. 

CSS Expaiinuintcil AmpUflar 

In one or several ways, it has been observed that each 
of the peak-limiting amplifiers analyzed leaves consid¬ 
erable room for improvement. The Coltunbia Broad¬ 
casting System recently developed a unit which has 
outstanding dynamic-performance characteristics. 

The CBS amplifier has a maximum control range of 
14 db; therefore, the analyses of Fig. 15-111 differ 
from those covered in Figs. 15-107 through 15-110 in 
that the transient peak amplitude is 14 db above the 
threshold value rather than 18 db. The 14-db transient 
was simulated at each of two frequencies, 1,000 and 



Fig. 15-111.—Output wayefiormt of CBS amplifier: (A) 
1,000-cps dsmamic performaiice: the first two cycks at the left 
show the outptU vdtafe tmmediately before the arrival of die 
transient peak and die suooeediiig uk cycles c or r es p ea d to the 
out^ voltage iaunedialdy alter die arrival of the pehk; (B) 
10,000-cps perfo r t M a noeillttitratesdiecittretndy rimit ete^^ 
attadc time of die aavitfier. 
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10,000cps. Except for the 4-db difference in amplitude, 
the input waveforms were similar to those shown in 
Fig. 15-107 and the resulting output waveforms of the 
CBS amplifier are shown in Fig. 15-111. 

With reference to the 1,000-cps dynamic perform¬ 
ance shown in (A) of the figure, the first two cycles 
at the left of the photograph show the output voltage 
immediately before the arrival of the transient peak, 
while the next six cycles correspond to the output volt¬ 
age immediately after the arrival of the peak. Note 
that not even the first half-cycle after the arrival of 
the peak shows any appreciable amplitude overshoot. 
Thus the attack time of the CBS amplifier under the 
above conditions is effectively zero. What may seem 
more surprising is the fact that there is little wave¬ 
form distortion of even the first quarter-cycle after 
the arrival of the 1,000-cps transient. 

This excellent performance is attributable to a 
unique circuit design wherein the automatic-gain-con¬ 
trol voltage is a function of the input signal voltage, 
rather than of the output signal voltage. The control- 
voltage generating section of the amplifier incorpo¬ 
rates large power-type amplifier and rectifier tubes in 
low-impedance circuit arrangements, resulting in ex¬ 
tremely fast development of the automatic control 
voltage. Another major factor contributing to the ex¬ 
ceptional performance shown in the figure is the use 
of a special time-delay network in the signal channel 
just ^ead of the point where gain reduction takes 
place. This network acts to delay the signal by ap¬ 
proximately 80 microseconds, and the gain is already 


reduced by the required amount upon the arrival of 
the peak at the point where gain control is effected. 
A close examination of Fig. 15-1 llA will reveal that 
automatic gain reduction occurs near the point q in 
time, whereas the 14-db peak does not arrive until a 
later time at point p. 

The 10,000-cps performance shown by Fig. 15-11 IB 
again illustrates the extremely short effective attack 
time of the amplifier. Even at 10,000 cps, the 14-db 
peak which arrives at the point p in time is effectively 
prevented from exceeding the maximum steady-state 
value. The figure indicates excessive gain reduction 
(over-control) for the first cycle after the arrival of 
the peak. Over-control which exists for so short a time 
as that shown (approximately 100 microseconds, or 
one cycle of a 10,000-cps wave) cannot be perceived 
by a listening test, and is certainly preferable to un¬ 
der-control since it renders overmodulation of subse¬ 
quent equipment impossible. 

It can be observed from Fig. 15-111 that the 
“thump" component of the amplifier is of very small 
amplitude, an additional design feature of this unit. 

The amplifier described above was developed by E. 
E. Schroeder of the CBS-Chicago technical staff, 
under the direction of J. J. Beloungy, and has been 
used at station WBBM since 1945. Additional ampli¬ 
fiers, based upon this development, afe in service in 
other Columbia Broadcasting System stations and are 
also available commercially from a well-known manu¬ 
facturer. 
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Every receiver requires that its tuned circuits be 
correctly adjusted for optimum operation. Since it is 
always possible for a tuned circuit to be thrown off its 
proper resonance by a number of factors, either an in¬ 
ductive or a capacitive component is made variable, so 
that the proper resonant point can be maintained. The 
process by which the circuits are adjusted to the proper 
resonant state is called alignment. 

Alignment is one of the most important factors in the 
servicing of receivers, because the receiver will not 
function properly if it is incorrectly aligned. Knowl¬ 
edge of alignment of receivers dates back to the time 
of tuned r-f sets. However, as the years advanced, es¬ 
pecially with the coming of the superheterodyne re¬ 
ceiver, the alignment procedure became more involved 
and also more necessary. Today we actually have three 
different types of superheterodyne receivers to serv¬ 
ice, namely, a-m, f-m, and television. Because of these 
last two later types of receivers, alignment processes 
are not as simple as they used to be and are considered 
even more important than before. When the radio mar¬ 
ket consisted primarily of a-m receivers, alignment 
procedures usually involved the use of a signal gener¬ 
ator and some form of output indicating device, such 
as a simple output meter or VTVM. Correct align¬ 
ment was usually indicated by a maximum reading on 
the meter. Besides this meter method of alignment, the 
oscilloscope, in conjunction with a special type of sig¬ 
nal generator, was also used as the output device for 
visually aligning the receiver. At the beginning, this 
visual alignment method was not very popular with 
the serviceman primarily because of the expense in¬ 
volved in buying the necessary equipment. Today, 
because of the increasing production of f-m and tele¬ 
vision receivers, visual alignment is considered an es¬ 
sential part of servicing. The design of equipment 
needed for visual alignment has been greatly advanced 
and the cost of instruments very much reduced so that 
they are within fhe reach of most servicemen. In most 
instances, the visual alignment method is considered 
far superior to the meter method. 

Just as a casual comment, let it be known that visual 
curve-tracing devices, such as the oscilloscope, when 


used for alignment operation, have been in use for 
some time. While it is true that all of these commercial 
visual curve-tracing devices were not of the cathode- 
ray-tube variety, they were oscillographic. Incidentally, 
as far back as 1912, the oscilloscope was used with a 
motor-driven capacitor and a synchronized potentiom¬ 
eter-battery type of sweep for the tracing of resonance 
curves. Deflection coils were used in the sweep circuit 
instead of deflection plates. In the early 1930’s, the 
production lines of many receiver manufacturers used 
the string galvanometer type of oscillograph, modern¬ 
ized of course, for the alignment and testing of the 
various tuned circuits which were part of the receivers 
being produced. 

Basic Facts About Visual Alignmont 

The alignment of a tuned circuit, the establishing of 
the correct resonant state, by visual observation is com¬ 
monly understood to be one of the most important 
servicing applications of the oscilloscope. Having read 
through this volume up to this point, you no doubt 
appreciate our statement when we say that observa¬ 
tion of the response of resonant circuits is but one more 
application of the cathode-ray instrument we are dis¬ 
cussing. It is true, however, that from the viewpoint 
of the servicing and manufacturing industries, it is an 
extremely important application. In fact, many service 
technicians have displayed infinitely more interest in 
its uses for the purpose of tuned circuit alignment than 
in its myriad other applications. 

If we analyze the basic principles of the curve-trac¬ 
ing or visual-alignment processes employed in connec¬ 
tion with cathode-ray tubes, we find them very much 
like those which apply to other applications of the oscil¬ 
loscope. It is true that there are various ways of accom¬ 
plishing some of the actions which ^ble operation of 
the complete visual-aligning system, but the basis of 
the system has already been described, although it may 
not have appeared as such. 

If we remember that the image which appears ttpon 
the screen of the cathode-ray tube, irreqiective of its 
shape, is the result of a deflection of the b«un by means 
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of a varying voltage applied to the deflection plates, we 
have the basis for a visual-alignment system. This, as 
you know, is also the basis for the normal operation of 
the oscilloscope. 

There are, however, two additional considerations 
found in alignment systems which are not involved in 
the simple waveform observation operations with the 
oscilloscope. One of these is that instead of a fixed fre¬ 
quency voltage input to the device under test, as is the 
case when observing voltage waveforms, the frequency 
of the voltage input varies continuously over a pre¬ 
determined band. This frequency varying voltage, or 
frequency-modulated (f-m) signal, as it is often called, 
is necessary in order to visualize the resonant curve 
inasmuch as such curves cover certain bandwidths. 
This f-m wave is obtained today from special alignment 
generators called sweep generators, (See Chapter 
14.) After passing through the network under test, the 
signal is rectified and then applied to the vertical-de- 
flection terminals of the oscilloscope. 

The second consideration is that relating to the time- 
base signal that is to be applied to the horizontal-de- 
flection plates of the oscilloscope. We do know that 
when the oscilloscope is used for normal waveform 
observation, the waveshape of its time-base signal is 
linear (a sawtooth wave) and that the frequency of 
this signal is adjusted to a certain ratio with the fre¬ 
quency of the voltage being observed, so as to place a 
certain number of cycles upon the screen. For visual- 
alignment Work, the situation is completely different, 
the shape of the time-base signal used by the oscillo¬ 
scope does not have to be linear but must bear a definite 
relationship to the modulating signal producing the 
f-m wave used in this process of alignment. 

Besides developing the response curve of the tuned 
circuit on the oscilloscope, the process of visual align¬ 
ment has advanced to the point where it is a simple 
matter to spot frequencies along the curve. The equip¬ 
ment used to produce this latter effect is commonly 
known as a marker generator. 

In Fig. 16-1 appear three block diagrams illustrating 
the basic setup for visual alignment. Part (A) shows 
the sweep generator and marker generator as parts of 
a single piece of equipment and their combined signals 
fed to the receiver under test. The proper signal out¬ 
put is then fed to the vertical terminals of the oscillo¬ 
scope. The horizontal-deflection voltage (i.e. thertime- 
base signal) is normally obtained from the sweep gen¬ 
erator. This signal is the same as that which causes the 
frequency modulation inside the sweep generator (i.e. 
the modulating signal). The second setup in part (B) 
merdy illustrates the condition where the marker gen- 


(A) 



(C) 


Fig. 16-1.—Block diagrams illustrating the basic equipment 
and hookup methods for visual alignment. 

erator is a separate unit from the sweep generator. The 
remainder of the setup is the same as in part (A). 

Most modern sweep generators today come equipped 
with a phasing control which, by proper manipulation, 
makes the two deflection voltages of the oscilloscope in 
phase with each other so that only a single trace of the 
pattern appears on the screen. For those sweep gen¬ 
erators that do not contain such a control, a simple 
phase shifter can be inserted between the horizontal 
terminals of the oscilloscope and the modulating signal 
output terminal of the oscilloscope, as in (C). 

Before we discuss the actual visual-alignment proc¬ 
esses of the various receivers, it is best that we under¬ 
stand a few things about the tuned circuits of the re¬ 
ceiver, the equipment used, the manner in which the 
pattern is formed, and the techniques involved in visual 
alignment. To start, we will first study some of the fun¬ 
damental details about resonance curves and of the 
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bandwidth and shape of the tuned circuits found in 
receivers. 


Rmoucbim CurvM 

When dealing with the visual alignment of tuned 
circuits, the picture seen on the screen of the oscillo¬ 
scope is the response of a single tuned circuit or some 
combination of tuned circuits. This picture is usually 
termed a resonance curve or response curve. In brief, 
a resonance curve is a graph of the relative amplitude 
(either voltage or current) of the signal output from 
a tuned circuit or tuned system with respect to a num¬ 
ber of frequencies on either side of the resonant fre¬ 
quency. When viewed on the oscilloscope, the reso¬ 
nance curve seen is actually a voltage versus frequency 
characteristic because the oscilloscope is a voltage in¬ 
dicating device. 

Resonance curves of tuned circuits can be graphi¬ 
cally plotted. All that is required is a signal generator 
(unmodulated) capable of the necessary frequency 
range of the circuit, and a voltmeter. The basic setup 
is illustrated in part (A) of Fig. 16-2 where the box 



Fig. 16-2.—(A) Basic setup for point-by-point checking of 
the response of a tuned circuit, (B) response curve obtained by 
this method. 


indicates the tuned circuit or system whose response 
is to be plotted. The signal generator is placed across 
the input to the tuned circuit and the voltmeter placed 
across the output. The frequency of the signal gener¬ 
ator is varied step-by-step over the pass-band of the 
tuned circuit being tested and the output voltage from 
the circuit measared for each frequency setting of the 
generator. During this complete operation the input 
voltage to the tuned circuits must be kept constant dur¬ 
ing all frequency settings. By using known values of the 
frequency input as the abscissa or X-axis and the indi* 
cated values of the voltage output as the ordinate or 
K-axis these points can be plotted and then all joined 
together by a single continuous line. Part (B) of Fig. 
16-2 illustrates such a plot where the resulting curve 
is the response of the tuned circuit* 


Such a resonance curve as shown in Fig. 16-2B can 
represent that of a single- or double-tuned parallel L-C 
circuit. For such a circuit, the resonant frequency re¬ 
sults when the output voltage is a maximum and occurs 
at the peak of the resonance curve. The curve is usually 
symmetrical about the line of resonant frequency. To 
obtain a resonance curve by this point-by-point method 
is quite tedious and time consuming and, therefore, 
impractical to use. By the use of a frequency-modulated 
signal generator (i.e. sweep generator) and an oscillo¬ 
scope, the actual resonance curve can be seen without 
recourse to plotting. Very little time is taken, for this 
visual procedure as compared to that taken for the 
point-to-point graphical plot system. 

If a tuned circuit or stage is to be aligned then its 
variable circuit component is normally adjusted for 
maximum response, or as indicated by the manufac¬ 
turer's specific instructions. In many types of equip¬ 
ment, it is possible to use a meter method to align cer¬ 
tain stages. In general, if the output meter indicates a 
maximum then the circuit is assumed to be tuned to 
resonance, that is, it is aligned. This method is all right 
as far as simple, single-peaked tuned circuits are con¬ 
cerned and has been used quite extensively in the past 
for a-m receiver alignment. However, with f-m and 
television receivers the tuned circuits have become 
more complicated to align and use of the meter method 
has its limitations. For instance, if the tuned stage in 
question is an overcoupled transformer, then the re¬ 
sponse of this circuit will be a resonance curve that is 
double-peaked. The actual resonant point of the circuit 
lies in the trough between the two peaks and a maxi¬ 
mum meter reading in this case would only indicate 
one of the peaks of the curve and not the true resonant 
point. Of course, the true resonant point can be found 
by this meter method; it is the minimum meter read¬ 
ing that lies in between the two maximum meter read¬ 
ings. This method is time consuming, however, and not 
too accurate, especially if there is very little difference 
between the voltage amplitude of the trough and the 
peaks. 

In the visual-alignment process, the curve appears 
on the screen of the oscilloscope and the tuned circuit 
is adjusted to give the desired curve shape. Since align¬ 
ment today generally encompasses more than one 
tuned circuit or stage, the curve seen on the oscillo¬ 
scope usually represents a combination of individtud 
resonance curves. Because of this latter fact, the over* 
all resonance curve can be either symmetrical or asym¬ 
metrical. By a symmetrical resonance curve is meant 
one which shows the same amplitude reqmnse for fre* 
quendes which are higher and lower fay equal amotaMa 
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(A) (B) (C) 


Fig. 16-3.—Three typical symmetrical resonance curves. 


than the resonant frequency. Another definition of a 
symmetrical resonance curve is one in which each half 
of the curve about its resonance line is a mirror image 
of the other half. Asymmetrical curves, also often called 
nonsymmetrical curves, do not possess these charac¬ 
teristics. A slight deviation in the shape of a symmetri¬ 
cal curve may make the curve asymmetrical. 

Resonance curves may be of various shapes, yet be 
symmetrical. In other words, symmetrical resonance 
curves may be obtained with loosely coupled circuits, 
critically coupled circuits, and overcoupled circuits. 
Resonance curves may be single-peaked, double- 
peaked, or even triple-peaked in shape. Fig. 16-3 illus¬ 
trates three typical types of symmetrical resonance 
curves encountered in alignment work. Each one of 
these three curves can be obtained by a single-tuned 
stage. That at (A) is a single-peaked sharply resonant 
curve which may result from a high Q circuit, and that 
at (B) is also single-peaked but broadly resonant, 
which may result from a low Q circuit. Both types of 
curves are obtained from loosely coupled circuits. 
From the shape of these two curves, it is readily seen 
that curve (A) has a higher selectivity than curve (B). 
The response at (C) is a double-peaked curve and is 
usually produced by overcoupled circuits. Note how 
these three curves vary in shape but that each still 
possesses symmetry about its resonant frequency, indi¬ 
cated by point P in each drawing. Such curves can 
also be the over-all response of a number of tuned cir¬ 
cuits. If each tuned circuit in this latter instance has 
the same resonant frequency then P can still be said to 
represent the resonant frequency of the curves. 



Three different asymmetrical resonance curves arc 
shown in Fig. 16-4. Part (A) represents a single- 
peaked asymmetrical curve while parts (B) and (C) 
are double-peaked curves. These curves can also be the 
response of either a single-tuned circuit or a combina¬ 
tion of tuned circuits. If they are the result of a single- 
tuned circuit then the double-peaked curves must re¬ 
sult when the circuit is overcoupled. However, if the 
responses of curves (B) and (C) are the results of a 
combination of tuned circuits, the individual resonance 
curves of each tuned circuit may have a single peak 
(i.e. be loosely coupled). Their respective shapes and 
resonant frequency points may be such that their com¬ 
bination results in the curves of parts (B) and (C). 

In certain cases, it is merely desired to broaden the 
response of a single-tuned circuit or system; the exact 
shape is secondary as long as the curve will accept fre¬ 
quencies within certain limits. In other cases, the shap¬ 
ing of the response curve is extremely important. This 
is so because proper operation of the receiver is based 
upon this shaping. This is especially so in f-m and tele¬ 
vision receivers. The two response curves of Fig. 16-5 



Fig. 16-5.—The typical f-m detector curve (A) and the video 
i-f curve of (B) indicate two important cases where the curves 
have to be of prescribed shapes. 

illustrate two of the most important cases of shaping. 
Part (A) of tnis drawing is the required response 
curve of the detector system of an f-m receiver or the 
f-m sound section of a television receiver. Besides hav¬ 
ing the proper bandwidth between points a and b on 
this curve the shape of the curve between these two 
points must be linear for proper detection of f-m 
signals. 

Part (B) of Fig. 16-5 is a typical response curve of 
the over-all video i-f system of a television receiver. 
The individual video i-f stage may be overcoupled or 
loosely coupled thereby having either double-peaked or 
single-peaked response curve. If they are single- 
peaked, the resonant frequency of each i-f stage is 
usually not the same, that is, they must be stagger- 
tuned, This is necessary in order to obtain the proper 
total bandwidth. Besides the video i-f transformers, 
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in those television receivers that employ video and i-f 
wave traps, these traps also have to be adjusted to help 
produce the desired pattern. In the shaping of the curve 
of Fig. 16-SB both the right and left sides of the curve 
warrant attention. The steepness of the slopes should 
be approximately as indicated in the drawing. Proper 
adjustment of the traps helps produce the desired 
slopes and also the shaping of the ends. 

Without previous knowledge of the resonant fre¬ 
quencies or the shape of the response curves of tuned 
circuits that are to be aligned, it is difficult to tell 
exactly what to look for. We do not know if the re¬ 
quired resonance curves are to be symmetrical or asym¬ 
metrical. For the alignment of simple symmetrical 
single-peaked tuned circuits, the resonant frequency is 
usually all that is needed; the knowledge that the cir¬ 
cuit will produce a symmetrical single-peak resonance 
curve is sufficient. The same is true for symmetrical 
double-peaked curves. However, where the desired 
curve is asymmetrical, whether it be the response of an 
individual transformer-coupled circuit or a combina¬ 
tion of different tuned circuits, the desired shape of the 
curve must be known. 

Whatever the case may be, it is always best to know 
the shape of the resonance curve and resonant fre¬ 
quencies of the tuned circuits in order to facilitate 
visual alignment. Today most f-m and television re¬ 
ceiver manufacturers indicate, in the service notes 
accompanying their receivers, the shape of the reso¬ 
nance curves desired for proper visual alignment as 
well as the resonant frequencies of their tuned circuits. 
It is, therefore, always advisable to follow the manu¬ 
facturer's notations when aligning. 

So much for the general details concerning the shape 
of the resonance curves and their connection to the 
different receivers. Let us now study something about 
the bandwidths of tuned circuits. 

Bandwidths of Tunod Circuits 

Tuned circuits are frequency selective circuits in 
that they will pass certain frequencies and reject others. 
The various shqpei; of the resonant curves illustrated 
in Figs. 16-3, 16-4, and 16-5 readily indicate this fre¬ 
quency selectivity. All the tuned circuits that are con¬ 
sidered in the alignment of receivers are band-pass 
circuits. By this we mean they accept a certain band of 
frequencies and reject signals on either side of this 
band. This so-called acceptable band of frequencies is 
generally referred to as the bandwidth of the tuned cir¬ 
cuit. The bandwidth referred to here may encompass 
the frequency limits of a single-tuned circuit or a com¬ 


bination of tuned circuits. The bandwidth of a circuit 
or network is, therefore, a means of expressing the 
difference between its limiting frequencies. Thus if a 
tuned circuit or system is said to have a bandwidth of 
50 kc and the actual center frequency of this circuit's 
response is equal to 900 kc then the limiting frequencies 
of this circuit are said to be 925 kc (900 + 25) and 
875 kc (900-25). 

The determination of what the bandwidth of a tuned 
circuit should ideally be is based upon the type of sig¬ 
nal that is to be passed. In this respect it is the side¬ 
bands of the signal which are the most important con¬ 
trolling factors of the bandwidth. The sideband fre¬ 
quencies in a-m, f-m, and television broadcasting are 
quite varied so that for each type of receiver different 
bandwidths exist. This will be discussed in a few mo¬ 
ments but before we go any further it would be im¬ 
portant to mention that the definition of bandwidth as 
used today varies. It is generally understood to mean 
the frequency difference between the two limiting ex¬ 
tremes of the circuit or curve. The important question 
is what determines these so-called limiting frequencies ? 

According to common accepted engineering prac¬ 
tice, these limiting points are determined directly from 
the resonance curve of the circuit or network in ques¬ 
tion and normally are chosen as those points on either 
side of the curve where the voltage has dropped to 70.7 
^ per cent of its maximum value. These points are also 
known as the 3-db or half-power points. Today, how¬ 
ever, when referring to the bandwidth of a tuned cir¬ 
cuit or system this definition of the term is not always 
adhered to. That is, when bandwidth is sometimes re¬ 
ferred to, the frequency limits are not necessarily de¬ 
termined by the half-power points. Today it is a matter 
of design of the tuned circuits as to what is considered 
the acceptable range of frequencies the circuit will pass. 

Let us refer to Fig. 16-6 for a moment. The picture 
shown here illustrates a typical single-peaked reso¬ 
nance curve. Points A and B on this curve are the half¬ 
power or 3-db markings. Frequencies /a stnd are the 
limiting frequencies as determined, by the half-power 
points on the resonance curve. The bandwidth of this 
curve, according to the engineering defoiition, is the 
difference between the limiting frequencies and 
This does not mean that frequencies on either side of 
ja and U not be passed. In fact frequencies between 
points /or and will also be passed by the tuned circuit 
in question but their relative signal strengths at the 
output of the tuned circuit will be less than those be¬ 
tween frequencies and /». With many tuned circuits 
today frequencies that faU above and below those de¬ 
termined by the half ^power points are also cottskkMd 
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Fig. 16-6.—typical single-peaked resonance curve indicat¬ 
ing bandwidth markings. 

''acceptable" because even though their relative signal 
strengths are below that at the half-power points they 
are strong enough to accomplish certain desired re¬ 
sults. This applies not only to a response curve of the 
shape illustrated but to any shape curve. Consequently, 
when the term bandwidth is said, in this chapter, to be 
so many cycles wide it will mean that it is determined 
by what is considered the acceptable range of fre¬ 
quencies for the particular design. 

The bandwidths of tuned circuits in a-m, f-m, and 
television receivers differ considerably from each other. 
In a-m broadcasting, it is the frequency of the audio- 
modulating signal which determines the minimum re¬ 
quired bandwidth of the tuned circuits that should be 
used in a-m receivers. According to the FCC, 7,500 
cps is the normal maximum audio-modulating fre¬ 
quency that can be used. Therefore, the normal maxi¬ 
mum bandwidth in the a-m broadcast band is consid¬ 
ered to be 15 kc.^ There are not many a-m stations that 
modulate with frequencies as high as 7.5 kc but for 
comparison purposes we will consider 15 kc as the re¬ 
sponse for a-m broadcasting. 

In order to make sure that the r-f section of a-m 
receivers accepts whatever signal the set is tuned to, 
the bandwidth of the r-f tuned circuit is usually made 
larger than 15 kc. This is necessary because in tuning 
from one station to another (the variable component 
can be either inductive or capacitive) the Q of the r-f 
circuit will change and hence the shape of the reso¬ 
nance curve will also change. Thus if the r-f circuit 
bandwidth is made broad enough any selected station 

^The FCC states that modulation at audio frequencies above 
7,500 cps is permissible. However, if a station that modulates 
above 7,500 cps interferes with reception of signals from other 
station*, the interfering station has to install equipment or make 
adiustnmts to reduce this interference so that it is no longer 
c^jeotionabie. Thus in a«m broadcasting, 7.5 kc is considered as 
the tkortnalmaxiiiium audio-mo^ frequency. 


signal will be accepted by the tuned circuit even though 
the tuning may change the Q of the circuit. The mini¬ 
mum bandwidth for the i-f circuits should, therefore, 
be approximately 15 kc although in practice, high- 
fidelity receivers are the type that may have such band- 
widths. 

In f-m broadcasting the situation is much different. 
The frequency of the audio-modulating signal deter¬ 
mines only the rate of change of the frequency swing 
but it is the amplitude of the modulating signal that 
determines the amount of frequency swing of the f-m 
signal. The FCC has standardized 100 per cent modu¬ 
lation in f-m broadcasting as 75-kc peak frequency 
swing of the carrier. Thus the maximum strength of 
the audio-modulating signal is limited to that produc¬ 
ing a peak frequency swing of 75 kc. 

The separation between channels in the f-m broad¬ 
cast band is 200 kc. This is obtained by the FCC ruling 
that, to this maximum peak frequency swing of 75 kc, 
a 25-kc guard band is added to insure against inter¬ 
action between any two adjacent stations. Thus we see 
that the carrier frequency of each station is separated 
by 100 kc on either side for a total of 200 kc. The r-f 
tuned circuits of f-m receivers are usually made much 
broader than 200 kc (400- to 600-kc bandwidths are 
not too uncommon) for the same reasons as mentioned 
for a-m receivers. The minimum required bandwidths 
for the i-f and detector circuits are normally 150 kc 
for acceptance of the 75-kc maximum peak frequency 
swing. In order to insure against oscillator detuning 
in the receiver and to make sure all the effective side¬ 
bands of the f-m signal are accepted, the bandwidths of 
the i.f. and detector tuned circuit are normally made 
between 200 and 300 kc wide. For example, the band¬ 
width referred to for f-m detector circuits exists be¬ 
tween points a and b of Fig. 16-5A. 

In television the bandwidths that we have to deal 
with are much greater than those of a-m and f-m broad¬ 
casting. The minimum frequency separation between 
each television channel is 6 Me. This 6-Mc sepa¬ 
ration takes into account both the sound f-m signal as 
well as the video a-m signal. The r-f or input circuits 
of television receivers have to accept both the video- 
and sound-modulated signals and, therefore, the re- 
(|uired minimum bandwidth for the input circuits is 
6 Me. The f-m signal itself occupies but a small por¬ 
tion of the over-all 6-Mc television channel (see Fig. 
14-24 in Chapter 14). The r-f tuned circuits are usually 
made much broader than the minimum 6 Me for the 
same reasons as given in the a-m receiver case. 

The i-f tuned circuits of the television receiver are 
divided into two sections — the video and sound sys- 
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terns. It is the video i-f system which requires more 
careful alignment than the sound section. The shape 
of the over-all video i-f response characteristic is very 
important and, in general, should be approximately the 
same for all receivers. It does not matter what type of 
coupled circuits are employed for each individual i-f 
circuit as long as their combined resonance curve pro¬ 
duces the required shape. The bandwidth of the com¬ 
bined video i-f circuits is also 6 Me. A typical example 
appeared in Fig. 16-5B. The bandwidths of the indi¬ 
vidual video i-f tuned circuits are not the really impor¬ 
tant factor; the shape and bandwidth of the over-all 
curve is the important criterion. However, it is impor¬ 
tant to know the shape of the curve that appears on the 
oscilloscope as we progressively align each stage to 
produce the final resultant curve. 

The FCC standardizes 2S-kc deviation of the sound 
f-m signal for television as representing 100 per cent 
modulation. This means that the minimum bandwidth 
required by the i-f and detector circuits of the sound 
system of television receivers is only 50 kc. The actual 
bandwidths of these tuned circuits are found to vary 
anywhere from 50 to 200 kc and possibly even higher. 
This increase in bandwidth is necessary in order to 
compensate for possible drift in the local oscillator fre¬ 
quency. If the bandwidths of these sound i-f circuits 
are about 50 kc and if the oscillator drifts, then the re¬ 
sultant i-f signals may be shifted part or all of the way 
out of the acceptable range of the i-f circuits. 

So much for the basic knowledge of the tuned cir¬ 
cuits of receivers. Now let us discuss something about 
the equipment used for visual alignment. 

Pzoducticm of fho FraquoncY^Modulotod Sigiicd 

Since the sweep generator is considered such an 
essential part of visual alignment it is felt that an 
analysis of how the frequency-modulated signal (i.e. 
f-m signal) is produced by such units warrants dis¬ 
cussion. In this section, we will study those basic 
methods as employed in the sweep generators. 

Since a resonance curve is an indication of the man¬ 
ner in which a^uned circuit or i^stem responds to an 
impressed voltage over a. band of frequencies, for visual 
alignment it is necessary that the input signal voltage 
be available as a variable frequency voltage to produce 
this curve. This variable frequency signal should be 
such that its frequency variations more than cover that 
represented ty the extremes or bandwidth of the re¬ 
sponse curve of the circuit or ystem under test. If the 
circuit under test is that of a single resonant network or 
of a double-tuned transformer network, then it is said 


that the variable frequency signal should be changing 
in frequency by amounts approximately equal on both 
sides of the resonant frequency of the circuit. In other 
words, the center frequency of the variable frequency 
signal should be approximately equal to the resonant 
frequency of the tuned circuit. If the final response 
curve is a combination of individual resonance curves 
then the center frequency of the variable frequency 
signal should be approximately equal to the frequen^ 
that is the center of this combined response curve. 

This variable frequen<y oi» frequemy-modulated 
signal can be produced in a number of different ways. 
Today instruments that are used to produce the neces¬ 
sary f-m signals are, as we have previously mentioned, 
usually called sweep generators; years ago the instru¬ 
ments were termed wobbulators or just simply fre¬ 
quency modulators. One thing that all these different 
instruments had in common is that each contained a 
basic L-C oscillator circuit and the effective inductance 
or capacitance of the oscillator’s tank circuit was varied 
at some specific rate to produce the f-m signal. It is the 
method of varying this effective inductance or capaci¬ 
tance which makes one instrument different from an¬ 
other. In order to fully understand the use of an f-m 
signal for alignment purposes we will consider some 
of the basic methods for the production of such a 
signal. 

The r-f oscillator can be frequency-modulated ty 
electronic means or by some electromechanical method. 
In the electronic systems there is one very important 
means, and that is through the use of a special circuit 
called the reactance-tube modulator. In the mechanical 
systems some component is subjected to a mechanical 
variation which, in turn, causes a change in the efl^- 
tive capacitance or inductance of the oscillator circuit. 

Baade Fzaquaacy ModukxUxr Circuit 

In order to see how an oscillator circuit can become 
frequency-modulated let us study the simple circuit of 
Fig. 16-7. Here we see a capacitor-type microphone M 
shunted directly across the L-C tank circuit of a simide 
Hartley oscillator. Without any sound input to the 
microphone, the capacitance of the complete circuit 
depends upon the setting of C plus the ^ed oqtad- 
tance offered ty the microf^one. Thus toe fixed or 
resting frequency of oscillation is determined by the 
capacitance offered by the unexcited microftocme in 
conjunction with L and C. When a sound wave strtoes 
the microphone the c^Mchanoe of tois microphooe 
changes. Ilie variation is such toat the cajWritatioe 
changes ty an equal amount above and betbw its Axed 
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Fig. 16-7 .—A simple frequency modulator circuit using a 
capadtor-type microphone. 

value. G>nsequently, we can readily see that such a 
sound wave will cause the frequency of the oscillator 
to change in accordance with the changing capacitance 
of the microphone and hence the oscillator becomes 
frequency-modulated. 

The sound wave is the modulating signal and the 
rate at which the frequency of the circuit changes about 
its center or resting value is determined by the fre¬ 
quency of the applied sound wave. The intensity or 
amplitude of the sound wave determines how great 
the change in capacitance of the microphone will be 
and hence the amount of frequency change of the oscil¬ 
lator. The stronger the sound signal the greater will 
be this frequency change. The amount of frequency 
change is limited by the physical construction of the 
microphone. 

The amount of frequency variation about the resting 
frequency of the oscillator is termed the frequency 
deviation or frequency swing of the f-m signal. If an 
oscillator having a center frequency of say 100 kc is 
frequency-modulated so that the maximum instanta¬ 
neous frequency is equal to 110 kc and the minimum 
instantaneous frequency equal to SX) kc, the total fre¬ 
quency deviaticm is equal to 20 kc. This total frequency 
deviation is often termed the peak-to-peak frequency 
deviation or just peak-to-peak deviation. The fre¬ 
quency difference between the resting frequency and 
the maximum or minimum instantaneous frequency of 
ffte f-m signal is often termed the peak frequency devi¬ 
ation or just peak deviation. The center frequency of 
the f-m signal is also called the carrier frequency. 

Hie aqiadtor microphone circuit just discussed is 
not intended to convey the idea that it is the type of 
oscillating ^tem actually used in sweqi generators. 
It was diown primarily to indicate a simple method 
whereby an oscillator circuit can become frequency- 
modulated by medianical variation of an dement which 
is part tff tiie osciffator tank circuit Besides showing 
ns a basic method of producing an f-m wave this sys¬ 


tem has also given us the fundamental relationship of 
the frequency and amplitude of the modulating signal 
to the rate and amount of deviation of the f-m signal. 

Old Types of Frequency Modulotfon 

One of the first types of frequenqr modulators em¬ 
ployed for visual alignment was known as a wobbulator 
and was commercially available in the early 1930’s. 
One principal type consisted of a motor-driven variable 
capacitor which was part of an oscillator tank circuit. 
A simple schematic representation of such a circuit 
appears in Fig. 16-8. In this drawing L and C repre¬ 
sent the tank circuit components of the oscillator and 
capacitor Cl is the tunable unit, where the rotor of Cl 
is ganged to the shaft of the motor. The motor in con¬ 
junction with the variable capacitor is often called the 
frequency modulator or just modulator of the unit. The 
frequency of oscillations without the motor turned on 
is determined by inductance L and the values of C and 
Cl. 



With the motor turned on, the rotor of capacitor Cl 
is continuously rotated and since this capacitor is part 
of the oscillator tank circuit, each Arariation in capaci¬ 
tance causes a change in the frequency of oscillations. 
Therefore, as the capacitor continues to rotate, the 
oscillator becomes frequency modulated. The maxi¬ 
mum and minimum capacitance values of Cl deter¬ 
mine the lowest and the highest instantaneous fre¬ 
quency of the f-m signal. The maximum amount of 
capacitance change of Cl determines the frequency 
deviation of the f-m signal. For any one such type of 
wobbulator the amount of frequency deviation is fixed 
because the modulation capacitor was continuously 
rotated between its extreme capacitance values. The 
rate of frequency deviation depends upon the speed of 
the motor; consequently, the rate of frequency devia¬ 
tion could be varied Iqr simply cdianging the speed of 
the motor. Primarily because of the construction of the 
modulation capacitors, the amount of frequency devia- 
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tion produced by such wobbulators and hence the avail¬ 
able bandwidth that the f-m signal could cover was 
limited. However, for visually aligning the tuned cir¬ 
cuits of a-m receivers, where the bandwidth of the cir¬ 
cuit is not very wide, such wobbulators found practical 
usefulness. 

As far as the servicing industry today is concerned, 
motor-driven wobbulators are very seldom used, and 
are considered obsolete. This is especially so since the 
modem sweep generators are easier to use, are more 
versatile, and are relatively inxpensive. There are 
some special types, however, that are designed for cer¬ 
tain research laboratory applications but are not com¬ 
mercially available. 

One of the first types of electrically operated fre¬ 
quency modulators made use of the principle that if 
an alternating signal is applied across the primary of 
an iron-core transformer, the permeability of the iron 
core will change in accordance with the changing mag¬ 
netizing current flowing through the primary winding. 
If the secondary of this transformer was connected as 
the inductor of an oscillator tank circuit then variation 
in the permeability of the iron core would cause a vari¬ 
ation in this (secondary) inductance and hence in the 
resonant frequency of the oscillator circuit. 

Modern Sweep GenezaUxs 

Visual alignment is made extremely useful today by 
the modem type of frequency modulators which are 
better known as sweep generator.* Two principal types 
of sweep generators are used today, one where the in¬ 
ductance or capacitance is electronically varied by a 
special circuit known as a reactance tube and the other 
where the variation is brought about by electromechan¬ 
ical means. Almost all sweep generators today are a-c 
operated and make use of the 60-cps source from their 
own power-supply circuits as the modulating signal. 

In the electromechanical systems, the 60-cps signal 
is applied to some form of vibrating mechanism in such 
a manner that the strength of the 60-cps signal will 
control the amplitude of vibration and the 60-cps fre¬ 
quency controls the rate of vibration. This special 
vibrating me(;t>ahisni is mechanically ganged either to 
the rotor plates 6f a special type of variable capacitor 
which effectively varies the capacitance of the oscillator 
tank circuit, or, more frequently, to a special metal 
plate mounted near the inductance of the oscillator 
tank circuit. The vibration of this plate vari« the ef¬ 
fective inductance of the tank circuit. The greater the 
60-cps voltage, the greater will be the frequency devia- 

sSee Chapter 14 for a more detailed comiMU'uon of modem 
■weep generators. 
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Fig. 16-9.-^In the schematics of the modem mechanical type 
of sweep oscillator shown here, (A) indicates capacitive varia¬ 
tion and (B) inductive variation. 


tion. Consequently, regulation of the amount of 60-cps 
modulating voltage will control the amount of fre¬ 
quency deviation to the quantity desired. 

The two drawings of Fig. 16-9 illustrate these two 
basic mechanical systems ; part (A) represents the case 
where the capacitance is varied and part (B) the sys¬ 
tem where the inductance is changed. In toth circuits 
the inductance L represents the vibrating mechanism 
and the potentiometer J? controls the amount of 60-cps 
modulating signal applied to inductance L. Potentiom¬ 
eter jR is often called the deviation control or sweep 
width control. The oscillator tank can be part of most 
types of r-f oscillator circuits. Thje dashed line in each 
drawing indicates the mechanical ganging between the 
coil receiving the 60-cps voltage and the movable tank- 
circuit component. In part (B) the heavy vertical line 
near the tank-circuit inductance represents ffie mov¬ 
able plate. 

With the electrohic type of sweqp generator the 
60-cps modulating signal has the same effect upon the 
reactance-tube circuit as in the mechanical units. A 
simplified reactance-tube cbxnit showing the syndica¬ 
tion of the modulating voltage qntears in Ilg. 
16-10. This circuit operates by placing across the os- 
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Fig. 16-10.—A simplified reactance-tube circuit. 

dilator tank circuit an impedance which varies in ac¬ 
cordance with the changes in the transconductance of 
the tube. According to the circuit components at the 
output of the tube, the reactive part of this impedance 
can be either inductive or resistive. For the circuit 
under discussion, capacitance C and resistance R are 
the important elements and they cause the impedance 
to be capacitive. The resistive part of the impedance is 
made to have negligible effect by making the reactance 
of C more than five times greater than the resistance of 
R and also by using a tube having a high plate resist¬ 
ance. 

In such circuits the plate current is always in quad¬ 
rature (i.e. 90® out of phase) with the voltage across 
the series C and R network (the output voltage), with 
the current leading the voltage. The injected capaci¬ 
tance for this circuit is directly proportional to the 
transconductance or gm of the tube. Thus, an alter¬ 
nating signal applied to the grid of the tube will change 
the gm of the tube an equal amount on either side of its 
steady-state value. This change in gm will, in turn, vary 
the injected capacitance and hence cause frequency 
modulation of the oscillator. The applied 60-cps signal 
to the grid of the tube accomplishes this effect. The 
stronger the 60-cps voltage, the greater the. change in 
gm, the greater the injected capacitance variation, and 
hence the greater the resulting frequency deviation of 
the f-m signal. In the circuit of Fig. 16-10 potentiom¬ 
eter R1 is the deviation or sweep width control. 

From this analysis, in conjunction with what was 
previously said atout bandwidth it should be under¬ 
stood that lor visual alignment the sweep generator 
must have an f-m output whose center frequency is 


approximately equal to the center frequency of the re¬ 
sponse curve being observed and whose minimum 
peak-to-peak frequency deviation should be more than 
capable of covering the bandwidth of the circuit. Since 
the center frequency and bandwidth of the tuned cir¬ 
cuits in a-m, f-m, and television receivers differs so 
much, the proper choice of the sweep generator to be 
used is quite important. 

SwMp-Gonerator Controls and Tormincds 

There are many different types of modern alignment 
sweep generators on the market today. Basically they 
are primarily designed to furnish the necessary signals 
for visual alignment. However, a great deal of these 
sweep-generator units also include a marker generator. 
This was indicated at the beginning of the chapter. 
Most of the controls and terminals on sweep-generator 
units are all designed to perform the same function but 
the names and placement of these controls vary quite 
a lot. This is analogous to the situation relative to the 
terminology of the controls on oscilloscopes as indi¬ 
cated in Chapter 10. In this section we will discuss 
those controls and terminals that are pertinent to visual 
alignment. To try and discuss all the controls on the 
different sweep generators is beyond the scope of this 
book. 

There are four major types of controls and two ter¬ 
minal connections existing on most sweep generators 
that are important to proper alignment. The function 
of these four major controls are as follows: 

1. Selection of the center frequency of the f-m out¬ 
put signal. 

2. Regulation of the amplitude of the f-m output 
signal. 

3. Determination of the amount of frequency devi¬ 
ation of the f-m output signal. 

4. Control of the phase between the signals used for 
modulating the f-m wave and that used for the hori¬ 
zontal-deflection voltage of the oscilloscope. 

The two principal terminals are as follows: 

1. The terminal where the f-m output signal is taken 
off. 

2. The terminal where the modulating signal can be 
taken off to feed the horizontal input terminals of the 
oscilloscope. 

Center frequency selection of the f-m signal may be 
accomplished by a single continuous control alone, or 
by a range switch in conjunction with a continuous 
vernier control which finally selects the exact fre¬ 
quency. The latter type of arrangement is more com- 
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mon because it enables the sweep generator to cover a 
wide frequency range. The regulation of the amplitude 
of the f-m output signal may be accomplished 1^ a 
single continuous control or 1^ a step attenuator switch 
in conjunction with a continuous vernier control. The 
other two types of controls are usually accomplished by 
a single knob. Both types of terminals referred to may 
be of the cable type of connection or just a simple 
binding-post connection. The former type of connec¬ 
tion is used a great deal for the f-m output terminals. 
The positions of these controls and terminals on pres¬ 
ent-day sweep generators are so varied that it would 
be difficult to draw a representative diagram illustrat¬ 
ing typical locations. 

In order to indicate the various names that are given 
to these controls and terminals we have listed in Table 
I the names exactly as found on quite a few of the mod¬ 
em sweep generators. 


TABLE I 

A. Center Frequency Selection 


Selects Exact Frequency 
Frequency Adjustment 
Tuning 
Vernier 

Fine Frequency Adj. 
Sweep Frequency 


Selects Frequency Range 
Range Selector 
Selector 
Frequency 

Coarse Frequency Adj. 
Sweep Frequency 
Band Selector 
Range 
Band 


D. Control of Phase 

Phase 
Phasing 
Phasing Control 
Phase Shifter 
Scope Phase 

E. F-M Signal Output Terminal 

Output 
R.F. Output 
R.F. Out 
R.F. 

F. Terminal for Horizontal-Deflection 
Voltage 

Horizontal Sweep 
Horizontal Sync 
Scope 
Sweq> Out 
Phasing 
AFOut (Sync) 

60~ 

In some generators, although there is a control which 
selects the exact center frequency of the f-m wave, 
there is no name designated to it. This is indicated in 
section A of Table I. In section B, the last four names 
indicate that there is no attenuator switch for coarse 
control of the f-m signal amplitude. 

Maxkor GwMrattoii 


B. Amplitude Control of F-M Signal Output 

Fine Attenuation 
Output Control 
Fine Attenuation 
Fine Attenuator 
Fine Attenuation 
R.F. Amplitude 
R.F. 

Microvolts ^ 

Attenuation 
Output 

C. Control of Amount of Frequency Deviation 

Sweep Width 
Sweep Me. 

Megacycle Sweq> 

Dev. Me. 


It is often valuable when employing visual align¬ 
ment to be able to identify certain frequency points on 
the response curve or the frequency limits of the curve. 
Today two principal methods are employed whereby 
such frequency points are identified. Whatever method 
is used, the points are indicated by changes in ampli¬ 
tude on the response curve at specific frequencies. 

Both methods of frequency identification were men¬ 
tioned in Chapter 14. One system uses an absorption- 
type wavemeter, which, by virtue of its energy-absorb¬ 
ing qualities produces a decrease in amjditude (i.e., a 
dip) at the point in the response curve whose frequency 
is the same as the resonant frequency of the wavemeter. 
The other s)rstem makes use of an unmodulated r-f sig¬ 
nal within die pass-band of the circuit tmder test. This 
r-f signal is used in conjunction widi the f-m sweep 
signal. The use of sudi a signal as this produces a 
change in anqditude above and bdow that of the re¬ 
sponse curve. 


Step Attenuator Switch 
Output Multiplier 
Step Attenuator 
Attenuator 
Coarse Attenuadon 
R.F. Attenuator 
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Whatever system is used, that part of the curve in 
which there is this change in amplitude is generally 
referred to as a marker point or just a marker. Today 
the method using an unmodulated r-f signal is em¬ 
ployed most often. Such r-f signals are obtainable from 
special marker generators which are usually crystal- 
controlled. These marker-generator systems may be 
a part of the sweep generator or a separate unit. In 
Fig. 16-11 appears a typical over-all television i-f re¬ 
sponse curve with a 44.25-Mc marker indication in the 
center of the curve. The unmodulated r-f signal used 
is commonly known as the marker signed or marker 
frequency. 



Courtesy Zenith Radio Corp, 

Fig. 16-11.—typical over-all video i-f responie curve hav¬ 
ing a marker signal in the center of the curve. 


When the marker generator is a separate unit, its 
signal output can be injected anywhere in the receiver 
that is desired. There are two t 3 rpes of combined sweep 
and marker-generator units. In one type the marker 
signal output is available from a separate terminal and 
hence can also be applied to any desired part of the re¬ 
ceiver circuit. In the other type, the marker signal is 
available together with the f-m output signal of the 
generator. Hence, in this latter type of unit, the marker 
signal is automatically injected at the same point in the 
receiver to which the f-m signal is fed. Of course, it is 
possible, in this latter type of unit, to use either the 
marker signal or f.m. alone without the other. 

In many of the marker generators, whether separate 
units or parts of the sweep generators, a variable fre¬ 
quency oscillator is used to determine the marker fre¬ 
quency. Most of these generators employ a crystal 
oscillator circuit for accuracy of calibration of the r-f 
marker signal, with the ustud provision for external 
connection of the crystal. In some units, the marker 
signal is 8iixq>ly obtained from the harmonics of certain 
crystd oscillators. In this case, the marker frequency 
is usually not continuously variable. 

The troid today is to incorporate the marker gener¬ 
ator as part of die sweqp generator. Each one of these 
uiMts has two major contrds, one which selects the 
marker frequengr and the odier which controls die 


amplitude of the marker signal. Most of these units 
have a special plug connection for inserting a crystal. 
In those units where the marker signal is available 
separately from the sweep generator, there is also an 
extra terminal for taking out this marker signal. 

The names given to these principal controls and ter¬ 
minals are not as varied as are those of the sweep gen¬ 
erator. For example, for marker amplitude control, 
some of the names usually given are marker output, 
marker, marker att. and marker injection. For the 
marker-frequency control, the most common names 
are marker and marker frequency. For the crystal 
socket, the terminology used is primarily crystal and 
in some cases just ^L, which is an abbreviation for the 
word crystal. For those units that have provision for 
separate marker output terminals, these terminals are 
termed just marker and external marker. 

FORMATION OF THE PATTERN 

Now that we have the fundamental information 
about the equipment needed for visual alignment and 
the facts about the bandwidths of the different re¬ 
ceivers’ tuned circuits we are now ready to discuss the 
formation of the pattern on the oscilloscope. In this re¬ 
spect we have to know something about the signal 
inputs to the oscilloscope and where they are obtained 
before the actual process of pattern formation is 
analyzed. 

Raedfleotion oi th* Tiinad Qreutts' Output 

At the very beginning of this chapter we mentioned 
that rectification of the signal output from the tuned 
circuit or system under alignment is necessary for 
proper visual observation of the response curve. 

Examination of receiver manufacturers’ service data 
relative to visual alignment or that found in servicing 
text books will indicate that the vertical-deflection 
voltage for the oscilloscope is generally secured from 
the detector circuit of the receiver in question. There 
may be some variations as to exactly the part of the 
circuit this voltage is secured from. This depends upon 
the type of receiver that is to be aligned. Whatever the 
case may be, these references indicate that rectification 
of the signal output from the tuned circuit or system is 
necessary in order to develop the resonance curve on 
the screen of the cathode-ray tube. Let us analyze this 
problem of rectifleation and find out why it is necessary. 

First of ail it is important that we remember that an 
f-m signal input is necessary in order to cover the band¬ 
width of the tuned signal. Let us assume that an f-m 
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Fig. 16*12.—Circuit hookup for examining the output of an 
i*f amplifier system on an oscilloscope when using an f*m signal 
input. 


signal with a center frequency of 460 kc and a peak 
deviation of 10 kc is being fed into an i*f amplifier and 
also that the vertical terminals of the oscilloscope are 
connected across the secondary of this transformer, all 
as indicated in Fig. 16-12. If the transformer is un¬ 
tuned and does not offer any frequency discrimination 
between 450 kc and 470 kc then the pattern that will 
appear upon the oscilloscope will be just an f-m wave 
of constant amplitude containing the same frequency 
deviation as the input f-m signal. (The frequency re¬ 
sponse of the vertical amplifiers must be flat to at least 
500 kc in order to reproduce this signal.) 



450 460 470 
KC KC KC 

FREQUENCY 


(A) 



Fig. 16-13.—Part (A) represents the single-peaked response 
of tuned transformer T1 in Fig. 16-12 and part (B) is the pat¬ 
tern that would appear upon the oscilloscope. 


Now let us assume that T1 is a double-tuned trans¬ 
former, as indicated by the dotted trimmer capacitors 
across the coils, and that the circuit is resonant at 460 
kc. The graphical resonance curve for this tuned trans¬ 
former is illustrated in Fig. 16-13A. Note the fre¬ 
quency limits of this curve. With the same f-m signal 
input as before and the tuned circuit arrangement as 
indicated, a pattern will appear on the oscilloscope but 
it will not be the simple resonance curve of Fig. 
16-13A. The pattern which will appear will be an f-m 
wave that is amplitude-modulated with the envelope 
of the resonance curve. This is indicated in Fig. 
16-13B. The reason why such a pattern appears on the 
oscilloscope is explained as follows. 


The tuned circuit has a certain degree of selectivity 
as seen by its response curve shown in Fig. 16-13A 
and hence imparts amplitude-modulation effects to the 
f-m wave passing through it. The envelope of the reso¬ 
nance curve appears above and below the pattern of 
Fig. 16-13B because it changes the amplitude of the 
input f-m signal above and below its zero reference 
axis. In other words the selectivity of the tuned circuit 
affects both half-cycles of each cycle of the f-m signal ^ 
in the same manner. 

Although from the pattern of Fig. 16-13B we can 
tell the shape of the resonance curve of the tuned cir¬ 
cuit from either the upper or lower envelope, such a 
method is not very practical for a number of reasons. 
For exact interpretation of alignment patterns, the 
actual resonance curve is desired since it is less con¬ 
fusing. Another important reason is that many of the 
service oscilloscopes in use do not have a frequency 
range adequate to pass frequencies as high as 500 kc. 
Therefore, it is only possible to visually align a-m re¬ 
ceivers by the method of Fig. 16-12 if the oscilloscope 
has a frequency range well beyond the i.f.'s of the re¬ 
ceiver. For f-m and television receivers, the situation 
is much different. The i.f.*s of the majority of f-m re¬ 
ceivers are 10.7 Me and for the video circuits of tele¬ 
vision receivers the i.f.'s are generally above 20 Me. 
There are a few, but very expensive, laboratory oscil¬ 
loscopes that have a frequency response to 10 Me and 
higher. 

If the signal output from the tuned transformer cir¬ 
cuit is rectified before it is applied to the oscilloscope, 
it is possible to use almost any type of oscilloscope for 
visually observing the resonance curve of the circuit. 
The new circuit is shown in Fig. 16-14. This circuit is 
very similar to the diode detector circuit of a-m re- 
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Fig. 16-14.—SchetTiatic showing how the f-m signal output 
from the tuned circuit is rectified before being ap^ied to the 
oscilloscope. ^ 
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ceivers or the video detector circuit of television re¬ 
ceivers. The same amplitude-modulated pattern of Fig. 
16-13B appears in the output of Tl, This pattern ap¬ 
pears to the diode as a simple a-m wave, and, conse¬ 
quently, the signal becomes rectified and detected by 
this tube. Since a simple diode circuit cannot respond 
to changes in frequency, it does not detect the f-m part 
of the signal. Consequently, due to rectification, exactly 
half the pattern of Fig, 16-13B results. Components 
Rl, Cl, and C2 of Fig. 16-14 serve as an r-f filter for 
the f-m part of the signal and hence only the envelope 
of the signal appears across the diode load, resistor R2, 
Since the envelope of the signal is repeated at the same 
rate as the modulating frequency of the f-m signal, the 
frequency response of the oscilloscope need only be so 
great as this modulating frequency. This holds true no 
matter what the i.f. of the receiver being aligned is. In 
practice this modulating frequency is always within 
the audio range, being 60 cps in the majority of cases. 
We can see that by this latter method of visual align¬ 
ment almost any type of oscilloscope can be used as 
long as the lower limit of its vertical frequency response 
is below the modulating frequency of sweep generator, 
and this is true of most oscilloscopes. 

Detector Probe 

When the detector of the receiver is used, it is not 
possible to observe the resonance curve of each indi¬ 
vidual i-f stage. The only single i-f resonance curve 
that it is possible to see is that of the last i-f stage of the 
receiver (i.e. that preceding the detector), because this 
is the only stage whose input signal can be secured 
from the sweep generator and yet have its output signal 
fed directly to the detector. When other i-f stages are 
aligned, the resonance curve seen on the oscilloscope is 
actually a combination of the individual resonance 
curves of the i-f stages between the sweep generator 
and the detector circuit of the receiver. 

Observation of individual resonance curves is pos¬ 
sible by using an auxiliary detector for rectification of 
the output signal rather than the detector of the re¬ 
ceiver. In this manner the auxiliary detector can be 
moved to whatever stage is to be aligned and only the 
resonance curve of that stage will appear on the oscillo¬ 
scope* Alignment through the observation of individual 
resonance curves is often desired in television receivers 
where the i-f stages employed may each have different 
resonance frequencies and/or different types of coup¬ 
ling. In actual single-stage resonance alignment a sys¬ 
tem is used where the complete circuit is enclosed in a 


probe for ease of manipulation. This is generally re¬ 
ferred to as a detector probe or traveling detector 
probe. 

The circuit arrangement of a typical detector probe 
is shown in Fig. 16-15 where a germanium crystal type 
1N34 functions as the detector. In this circuit the posi¬ 
tive side of the crystal refers to the anode or plate of 
the detector and the negative side indicates the cathode. 



Fig. 16-15.—A typical detector probe circuit. 


Using a unit such as this requires no heater voltages 
and hence it is an easy matter to enclose the complete 
circuit in a probe. The detector circuit of Fig. 16-15 is 
representative of the type as used in stage-by-stage 
alignment of television receivers. The values of the 
components may vary somewhat from those indicated 
in the drawing. The two 0.001 /*/ capacitors and the 
220-ohm resistor combination at the right side of the 
probe (the end connected to the vertical input termi¬ 
nals of the oscilloscope) functions as a filter to the r-f 
signals. The 10,000-ohm resistor acts as the load for 
the detector. The left side of the detector circuit is con¬ 
nected to the output circuit of whatever stage is to be 
aligned. 

The manner in which the positive and negative ter¬ 
minals of the crystal detector are connected and the 
number of vertical amplifiers used in the oscilloscope 
helps determine whether the response curve appears 
upright or inverted. To change an inverted resonance 
curve simply means reversing the connections of the 
crystal detector. 

The Horisontcd-Defleetion Voltage 

One of the most important aspects of the visual- 
alignment procedure is the use of the correct signal for 
the horizontal-deflection voltage of the oscilloscope. In 
order to reproduce the resonance curve on the oscillo¬ 
scope the signal used as the modulating voltage for the 
f-m wave inside the sweep generator should also be 
used as the horizontal-deflection voltage for the oscillo¬ 
scope. In other words, if the modulating signal of the 
f-m wave varies linearly with respect to time, the hori- 
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zontal-deflection voltage should also vary linearly. In 
like manner if the modulating signal of the f-m wave is 
sinusoidal, the horizontal-deflection voltage must be 
sinusoidal. 

One common error that is usually made in visual- 
alignment procedures is that the sawtooth time base of 
the oscilloscope is often used as the horizontal-deflec¬ 
tion voltage regardless of what type of signal modu¬ 
lates the carrier inside the sweep generator. The reso¬ 
nance curve produced by this method is not a true 
curve displayed on a linear scale but is distorted in 
some fashion. Since we are used to graphically repre¬ 
senting resonance curves on a linear scale, it is impor¬ 
tant that we try to reproduce such curves upon the 
oscilloscope. 

The majority of modem sweep generators employ 
sine-wave modulation so that a sine wave should also 
be used as the horizontal-deflection voltage for the 
oscilloscope. As previously pointed out most sweep 
generators have an output terminal where this sine- 
wave modulating signal could be taken off and fed 
directly to the horizontal input terminals of the oscillo¬ 
scope. Practically all oscilloscopes have some arrange¬ 
ment on the front panel whereby the internal sawtooth 
generator of the unit is switched out of the horizontal 
amplifier circuit and the horizontal input terminals 
switched in. 

Many oscilloscopes also have means whereby the 
60-cps signal from the power-supply circuit of the unit 
may be used as the horizontal-deflection voltage instead 
of the sawtooth time base. Since the sine-wave modu¬ 
lating signal of the majority of sweep generators is 
also obtained from its own power-supply circuit, it is, 
therefore, possible to utilize the internal 60-q>s sine- 
wave sweep of the oscilloscope as the horizontal-de¬ 
flection voltage instead of connecting the 60-cps output 
from the sweep generator to the horizontal input ter¬ 
minals of the oscilloscope. It is suggested that the 60- 
cps sine wave from the sweep generator be used be- 
caute in that manner phase control between die hori¬ 
zontal-deflection voltage and the modulating signal of 
the f-m outpuyjf the sweep generator is possible. 

If the frequency of the horizontal-deflection voltage 
is the same as, or an integral multiple of, the modulat¬ 
ing signal of the f-m wave, synchronization of the pat¬ 
tern on the oscilloscope will be complete. However, in 
order to reproduce a single pattern tqion the screen, 
the frequency of both these signals should be the same. 
This, of course, is assured by using the same modu¬ 
lating signal from the sweep gmerator for the hori¬ 
zontal-deflection voltage. 


TtaelBQ Out Cunr* 

In this section, we will explain how the response of 
an undercoupled i-f transformer is traced out on the 
screen of an oscilloscope, first using a modem sweep 
generator employing sine-wave modulation, and then 
using a wobbulator employing a rotating capacitor. The 
reason we are including the wobbulator method is to 
give a comparison between what has been used in the 
past and what is commonly employed today. 

Using the Wobbalator 

We mentioned previously that for the reproduction 
of the resonance curve on a linear scale the modulating 
signal of the f-m wave and tliat causing horizontal de¬ 
flection should have the same shape. When a wobbu¬ 
lator is employed, we do not deal with an actual modu¬ 
lating signal as in the modem sweep generator, but 
rather with a rotating capacitor. In the former method, 
the amplitude of the sine wave determines the amotmt 
of frequency deviation, whereas in the latter case it is 
the amount of capacitance variation of the rotating 
capacitor which determines the amount of frequency 
deviation. It is the curve of frequency versus time pro¬ 
duced by this rotating capacitor which is analogous to 
the sine-wave modulating signal of the other type of 
unit. The shape of this frequency versus time charac- 
teristic,.which is standard, is shown in Fig. 16-16. Be¬ 
tween points a and g this curve represents three revo¬ 
lutions of the rotating capacitor. 
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Fig. 16-16.—Triangular 
frequency versus time 
characteristic of the rotat¬ 
ing capacitor used in wob- 
tnuators. 


Let us assume that the rotating capacitor is con¬ 
nected across the parallel tuned tank circuit of an os¬ 
cillator. This means that when the capacitance of the 
rotating capacitor is a maximum (i.e. plates fully 
meshed) the instantaneous frequency of oscillation is 
a minimum and when flie capacitance is a minimum 
(i.e. plates completely open) the instantaiMous fre¬ 
quency is a maximum. Thus, minimum frequency 
points a, c,s, and p of Fig. 16-16 occur wfaeniflie plates 
of the capacitor are fully meshed and masdmum fre- 
queiuy points b, d, and / occur when die {dates are 
conqdetelyc^ien. 
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Since the waveshape is linear, the linear sawtooth 
time base of the oscilloscope can be used for the hori¬ 
zontal-deflection voltage. In order to imderstand how 
a pattern is traced out let us assume a starting condition 
where the instantaneous frequency of the wobbulator 
is a minimum and where the sawtooth voltage of the 
oscilloscope starts increasing from its mi ni mum value. 
The frequency of rotation of the capacitor and that of 
the sawtooth sweep are made equal so that it takes the 
same amount of time to complete one triangular wave 
as it does to complete one cycle of sawtooth. Let us 
further assume that the wobbulator input is fed to a 
loosely-coupled i-f system, where the output signal 
after detection is a single-peaked resonance curve. 



Refer to Fig. 16-17 (The notation here is distinct 
from Fig, 16-16.) Part (A) represents the single- 
peaked resonance curve (shown in a side position for 
the sake of illustration), part (B) the triangular wave, 
and part (C) the sawtooth signal. Since one revolution 
of the capacitor causes an indicated change in fre¬ 
quency^ from minimum to maximum and back to mini¬ 
mum again, the f-m signal sweeps over the tuned circuit 
ttoice. 

This means that when curve (B) in Fig. 16-17 goes 
from a to c the f-m signal sweeps over curve (A) from 
ftoh and when curve (B) continues from c to s, the 
f-m signal sweeps back over curve (A) from h to f. 
Let us now see what this means when the detected out¬ 
put signal is fed to dw vertical terminals of the osdllo- 
scppe. 

The sawtooth signal Fig. 16-17C, when acting 
idone just causes the beam to be deflected along the 


horizontal, starting from the extreme left of the screen, 
which corresponds to point j on the sawtooth. With the 
input signal applied to the vertical-deflection terminals 
and the sawtooth signal to the horizontal-deflection 
amplifiers, the combined action is such that during the 
first quarter of a cycle of sawtooth signal, that is, from 
points j to k, the resonance curve is traced out from 
/ to g. This is indicated in part (D) from p to q. Dur¬ 
ing the next quarter of a cycle of sawtooth signal, from 
time k to I, the second half of the resonance curve of 
Fig. 16-17A is traced out from points g to h. This is 
indicated in Fig. 16-17D from points q to r. 

Thus far we see that during one half-cycle of saw¬ 
tooth signal, the rotor of the capacitor has turned only 
half a revolution and the resonance curve has been 
traced out once. For the next half-cycle of sawtooth 
signal, the capacitor completes its revolution and the 
resonance curve is swept again and a second resonance 
curve appears on the screen. This latter curve is indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 16-17D during time r to t. This second 
resonance curve tracing from r to t corresponds to time 
htojol part (A) of the drawing. This correspondence 
is difficult to detect from the symmetrical single-peaked 
patterns shown in the illustration but if the curves were 
not symmetrical it would be easy to see. The drawing 



of Fig. 16-18 illustrates such a case. This figure is 
analogous to Fig. 16-17. From examination of part 
(D) of the latter figure one can readily see that the 
two resultant resonance curves are traced out in oppo¬ 
site directions. In other words, the two resonance 
curves of Fig. 16-18D are mirror images of each other. 

In Fig. 16-19 appear two oscillograms of resonance 
curves produced a wobbulator. The double pattern 
of photo (A) is tint of a symmetrical single-peaked 
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Fig. 16-19.—Oscillograms of resonance curves obtained with 
a wobbulator. 


resonance curve whereas photo (B) is a double pattern 
of an unsynimetrical resonance curve which is seen to 
contain three peaks. These two photos corroborate the 
previous theory about the manner in which the f-m 
signal traces out the resonance curve. 

In the previous analysis, the time that it took the 
capacitor rotor to complete one revolution and the saw¬ 
tooth sweep signal to complete one cycle were equal. 
This is the same thing as saying that one cycle of saw¬ 
tooth is completed during one cycle of the triangular 
wave. How would the pattern appear if the frequency 
of the sawtooth were twice that of the triangular wave ? 
In such a case the complete resonance curve is traced 
through twice, as in the other method, but appears 
differently on the screen. 

Let us refer to Fig. 16-20 and see how an unsymmet- 
rical resonance curve, part (A), is traced out on the 
screen under these conditions. Part (B) of this draw¬ 
ing is the rotating capacitor's frequency versus time 
characteristic and part (C) is the sawtooth time base 
of the oscilloscope. Since two cycles of sawtooth signal 



Ftg. 16-20.—Graphical analyses of how an unsymnietrical 
resonance curve will be produced when the frequency €i 
sawtooth deflection voltage is twice that of the triangular wave. 


are employed, the spot, after tracing out one resonance 
curve, returns to its starting position to trace out the 
curve once more. During the first half-cycle of capaci¬ 
tor rotation, or from time a to & on curve (B), the 
complete resonance curve of part (A) is swept from 
d to e. During this time the first cycle of sawtooth wave 
of part (C) is active, which means that the complete 
resonance curve appears on the screen. This is indi¬ 
cated in part (D) of the drawing by the solid curve 
traced out from j to k. During the latter half-cycle of 
capacitor rotation, the triangular wave of (B) goes 
from time b to c, which means that the f-m signal 
sweeps across the tuned circuit again but from e to d 
on the resonance curve of part (A). Since the second 
cycle of sawtooth starts out from the same spot as the 
first cycle, the resonance curve is traced out again but 
this time in the opposite sense. This means that the 
curve that results during this latter cycle of sawtooth 
operation is traced out from j to k as indicated by the 
dashed curve in part (D) of the drawing. 

H Fig. 16-21. — Oscillogram of an 
unsymmetrical resonance curve 
proving the analyses of Fig. 16-20. 

The photograph of Fig. 16-21 is a typical oscillo¬ 
gram proving the above analysis. From this picture the 
response in question is seen to be a double-peaked un¬ 
symmetrical curve. If the resonance curve that is to be 
traced out by this latter method is symmetrical, then 
only one trace would appear upon the screen. This is so 
because both curves when reproduced upon the screen 
coincide with each other. This is shown in the two 
oscillograms of Fig. 16-22. The photograph {A) is 
that of a symmetrical single-peakc^ curve and (B) is 
a symmetrical double-peaked curve. 


A 

\_ 

,/ 









Fig. !6-22.--*When die carves are ^miielrksal, cnty one 
curve of the dQ«iiUe«>piaked curve 
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Fig. 16-23.—If the frequency of the sawtooth is twice the tri¬ 
angular wave and if the second cycle of sawtooth is made in¬ 
active, only single images would result but vertical lines would 
also appear as indicated here. 


If the second cycle of sawtooth sweep of Fig. 16-20C 
can be made inactive then only one resonance curve 
will appear upon the screen. The sawtooth signal will, 
therefore, only be active during the first half-cycle of 
capacitor rotation. Frequency modulation of the oscil¬ 
lator is taking place during the complete cycle of the 
rotating capacitor but each spot position is related to 
only one frequency and no matter how asymmetrical 
the pattern is, only a single trace appears. However, 
this trace is also accompanied by a vertical line, which 
represents the vertical displacement during that por¬ 
tion of the frequency-modulating cycle when there is 
no horizontal displacement. The two photos of Fig. 
16-23 illustrate this latter method. (A) is a symmetri¬ 
cal single-peaked curve while (B) is a triple-peaked 
curve that is slightly unsymmetrical. Note the vertical 
line on the right side of each oscillogram. 

Using A Modem Sweep Generator 

Let us now see how the resonance curve is traced 
out upon the screen of the oscilloscope when using a 
sweep generator that employs sine-wave modulation of 
the f-m signal. As mentioned before, the horizontal- 
deflection voltage should also be a sine wave and of the 
s^e frequency as that of the modulating signal in the 
sweep generator. With this type of system, the reso¬ 
nance curve is also traced out twice but the tracing is 
accomplished in such a manner that the two resonance 
curves always coincide with each other no matter what 
the shape of the curve. This, of course, is predicated 
upon the supposition that the sine-wave modulating 
signal and sine-wave horizontal-deflection signal are 
in phase. 

Let us assume that we are to observe an uns}rmmetri- 
Gsl resonance curve by the sweep-generator method, 
that the vertical input terminals of the oscilloscope are 
cmnected to a detector circuit and the sweep generator 
feeda in the proper f-m signal to the tuned circuit being 
testedL The sine-wave modulating signal of the gener¬ 
ator is also fed dSrecHy to the horizontal input termi¬ 


nals of the oscilloscope (the internal sawtooth sweep 
of the oscilloscope is not being used). In order to best 
understand how the pattern is traced, we will study 
some basic actions first. 

First of all it should be remembered that it is the 
amplitude of the modulating signal that determines the 
amount of frequency deviation of the f-m signal inside 
the sweep generator. Thus, at the positive peaks of the 
modulating sine wave the instantaneous frequency of 
the f-m signal is a maximum and at the negative peaks 
it is a minimum. In the following analysis we will con¬ 
sider the sine wave as starting out at the negative peak. 

In Fig. 16-24 part (A) represents one cycle of this 
sine wave and part (B) is the unsymmetrical reso¬ 
nance curve of the tuned circuit. During the time that 
the sine wave at (A) increases from a negative maxi¬ 
mum at a to a positive maximum at b the frequency of 
the f-m wave increases from a minimum to a maximum, 
which means that the resonance curve of (B) is swept 
through once, from time d to e. During the latter half¬ 
cycle of the sine wave at (A), from time b to c, the 
resonance curve is traced out again, but this time the 
curve is traced from time e tod because the f-m signal 
is decreasing in frequency from a maximum to a mini¬ 
mum. 



Fig. 16-24.—^Graphical analysis of how an unsymmetrical 
resonance curve is produced using a modem sweep generator. 

The sine wave at (C) in Fig. 16-24 represents the 
horizontal sweep voltage of the oscilloscope and the 
pattern at (D) the reproduced resonance curve. Note 
that it is in phase with, and equal in frequency to, that 
of part (A), From time f to g, the sine wave at (C) is 
increasitig in amplitude from a maximum negative 
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voltage to a nuudmum positive voltage. Conaideriiig 
the action of this part of the signal alone and with no 
signal on the vertical plates, the spot would trace a 
horizontal line across the screen from left to right. 
With the vertical input signal applied, whidt is the 
resonance curve of part (B), the action of both deflec¬ 
tion fields upon the beam is such that it causes the spot 
to trace out the resonance curve on the screen from j 
to k, as seen in part (D) of the drawing. 

Since the horizontal sweep voltage is sinusoidal, 
when considering the action of this sig^ at (C) alone, 
the spot sweq>s back across the screen from right to 
left during time g to h. During this time, the f-m sig¬ 
nal is also sweeping across the resonance curve of part 
(B) from right to left, that is, from time e to d. G)nse- 
quently, when both signals (B) and (C) are active on 
the boun, the spot traces out the resonance curve on 
the screen from k to / of part (D). In this case the sec¬ 
ond resonance curve will exactly coincide with the first 
and only one pattern will be seen. 

■ Fig. 16-25.—An oscUlognun of 

an unsymmetrical resonance 
curve produced by a modern 
sweep generator. 

From the above analysis, one can readily see how 
much simpler it is to observe a resonance curve by this 
method tluui tqr the wobbulator method. In Fig. 16-25 
is an oscillogram of an uns 3 rmmetrical resonance curve 
that has been obtained the use of the method just 
outlined. Note that only one trace appears upon the 
screen. 

FImm Coolral la Visaol AUgnmant 

In the analysis just completed, the sine-wave modu¬ 
lating signal of the sweq> generator was considered to 
be in phase with the sine wave used as the horizontal- 
deflection voltag^for the oscilloscope. As mentioned, 
this is necessary in order that the two resonance curves 
coincide. 

By the time that the sine-wave sweqt reaches the 
horizontal-deflection plates of the oscilloscope there 
will be numerous circuit components (resistors, capaci¬ 
tors, and inductors) that will cause phase changes in 
this signal. Consequently we see that it is almost im- 
possiUe to have the two sine waves in fdiase with each 
odier unless some qpedal drcuit is incorporated to 


remedy any imdesired phase changes. When there is a 
phase difference between these two sine waves, instead 
of a single resonance curve appearing upon the screen, 
two will be seen. Both patterns will ndnnally have the 
same shape. The amount of phase difference deter¬ 
mines the separation between them. In effect one pat¬ 
tern appears to be the shadow of the other. 



Fig. 16-26.—Double-image pattenu that indicate the need for 
phase control. 

In Fig. 16-26 we have illustrated two double-image 
drawings of resonance curves caused by the above con¬ 
dition. One trace of each double image is drawn dashed 
in order to distinguish it from the other. The drawing 
for part (A) is for a single-peaked resonance curve. 
For this particular case, the sine-wave modulating sig¬ 
nal in the generator was leading the sine wave at the 
horizontal plates of the oscilloscope a small amount. 
Solid-line curve a is traced out first and the dashed 
curve b is the return trace. Part (B) of Fig. 16'26 
illustrates a double-image of a double-peaked reso¬ 
nance curve produced when the wave in the sweep gen¬ 
erator was lagging the sine-wave deflection voltage of 
the oscilloscope. Curve c in this drawing is traced out 
first and dashed curve d is traced out on the return 
trade. 

It is the special phasing control that is incorporated 
in most 8weq> generators that corrects for this differ¬ 
ence in phase and makes die two curves coincide. The 
phasing control circuits used in the different sweep 
generators are usually R-C circuits. (This can be seen 
from examination of the sweep-generator schematics 
of Figs. 14-33, 14-40, and 14-42 in Chapter 14.) In 
Fig. 16-27 is a sinqplified form of one of these R-C cir¬ 
cuits. The 60-q>s sinusoidal modulating voltage is 
usually obtained from the secondary of some filament 
transformer in the power supply of tte sweqi generator 
as diown in the drawing. The sine-wave deflection sig¬ 
nal is normally obtained from die same networic and is 
fed to die horizontal input teiminals of the osciQoacope. 
The variable atm of the potendometer is oomiected to 
the hi|^ side of die horismotal iapak tenoteals, and dw 
ground oonneedona between dM tudts made. Let ds 
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TO F-M 
OSC. CIRCUIT 



Fig. 16-27.—Simplified form of the R~C network used in 
sweep generators for phase control. 

briefly analyze how this simple unit will make the two 
sine waves in phase,and produce a single trace pattern. 

Let us assume that the sine-wave modulating signal 
as obtained from the high side of the filament trans¬ 
former has a certain phase angle due to the impedances 
in its circuit. The same source of sine-wave voltage is, 
as we already know, also used for the horizontal-deflec¬ 
tion volt:^ of the oscilloscope. The impedance in the 
path of this deflection voltage is the sum of the imped¬ 
ances offered by the horizontal amplifier system of the 
oscilloscope plus the impedance of the combination of 
C and R in Fig. 16-27. This total impedance imparts a 
certain phase angle to the deflection voltage when ap¬ 
plied to the horizontal-deflection plates of the oscillo¬ 
scope. 

It is seldom possible that these two arcuit imped¬ 
ances, the one in the path of the generator’s modulat¬ 
ing sine wave and the one in the path of the oscillo¬ 
scope's deflection sine wave (neglecting C and R), 
impart the same phase angle to their respective sine 
waves. This means that, in normal operation, the sine- 
waye modulating signal will not be in phase with the 
sine-wave deflection signal, and hence a double image 
will result. The phase angle produced by any imped¬ 
ance is dependent upon its ratio of reactance to re¬ 
sistance. Then if either of these can be changed, the 
phase angle can likewise be changed, as well as the 
total impedance. In the drawing of Fig. 16-27, resistor 
R is made variable so that the impedance and hence 
phase angle produced in the sine-wave deflection volt¬ 
age can be varied. 

In the process of alignment, potentiometer R of Fig. 
16-27, which is the phasing control on the sweep gen¬ 
erator, is adjusted until the double-image pattern on 
the screen iqipears as a single trace. When diis occurs, 
both rine waves are in phase. Sometimes both images 
cannpt be made to conq>letely coincide. If this occurs, 
it is usually not due to any defect in the phase adjust¬ 
ment but to some other lector. The f-m s^pud output 


from the sweep generator may be distorted, the sine- 
wave modulating signal when finally applied to the f-m 
oscillator of the sweep generator may become distorted, 
or the horizontal amplifiers of the oscilloscope may dis¬ 
tort the sine-wave deflection voltage. If variation of the 
phasing control cannot make the two images coincide 
at all, reversal of the resistance and capacitance as 
shown in Fig. 16-28 will usually correct this situation. 


TO F-M 
OSC. CIRCUIT 



the two images coincide, then reversal of R and C, as shown 
here, is necessary. 


If the oscilloscope used obtains its horizontal sine- 
wave deflection voltage from a sweep generator that 
does not employ a phasing circuit, it is a simple matter 
to hook one up. The block diagram arrangement of this 
was indicated in Fig. 16-lC, The schematic arrange¬ 
ment is shown in Fig. 16-29. All that is required is a 
simple R-C phase-shifting network. The capacitor is 
connected across the horizontal input terminals of the 
oscilloscope, and the variable resistor is connected in 
series with the high side of the horizontal terminals. 
The other connections are as indicated in the drawing. 

Since the amount of phase shift that may have to be 
corrected for will vary with the different instruments 
used and the circuits being aligned, the values of C and 
R are not always the same. Sometimes R may equal 
100,000 ohms and C equals 0.0025 to 025 microfarads 
or R may equal 50,000 ohms and C equals 0.05 to 0.25 
microfarads. If the connection illustrated in Fig. 16-29 


osaiioscoPE 
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Fig. 16-29.—-Method of hookitig op a simple /t-C ^nse-con- 
trol networic if the sweep generator does not employ one. 
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does not produce the correct direction of phase shift, 
then the resistor and capacitor should be interchanged. 

Marker IndicaHon 

Now that we have a basic idea of how the pattern is 
traced out on the oscilloscope, we are ready to analyze 
how a marker indication can be made on a response 
curve. The production of a marker point in visual- 
alignment practice is based upon the principle of heter¬ 
odyning. To understand properly how the marker sig¬ 
nal is produced and the nature of the marker indica¬ 
tions, it is best to review some of the basic principles 
involved in the process of heterodyning. This hetero¬ 
dyne operation is also referred to as mixing, frequency 
conversion, or beating. 

Mixing Two Unmodulated R-F Signals 

If two unmodulated r-f sine waves are mixed to¬ 
gether in a heterodyne diode detector, the output from 
this detector will contain various signals. Among these 
are output signals having frequencies equal to those of 
the input waves and also those of the sum and differ¬ 
ence frequencies of the two input signals. In most 
heterodyne diode detectors, it is the difference fre¬ 
quency, often referred to as the beat note, which is the 
one that is usually desired. If the frequencies of the 
two input signals in question are 1,000 and 1,050 kc, 
the resultant difference frequency will be equal to 50 kc 
and will have an amplitude equal to, or somewhat 
smaller than, that of the smaller amplitude input signal. 
If the output of this detector is fed into the vertical 
amplifier of an oscilloscope (using the internal saw¬ 
tooth sweep of the oscilloscope as the horizontal-de¬ 
flection voltage) a sine-wave pattern will be observed 
on the screen. A block-diagram arrangement for this 
is shown in Fig. 16-30. 



Fig. 16-30.—Block diagram showing how a heterodyne de¬ 
tector acts on two incoming unmodulated r-l signals. 



Fig. 16-31.~When an f-m and an unmodulated r-f signal are 
mixed in the diode detector, an f-m output signal will result. 

Let us advance one step further in this heterod 3 me 
analysis and substitute an f-m signal, which is varying 
in frequency from 990 kc to 1,010 kc (a peak-to-peak 
frequency deviation of 20 kc), in place of the unmodu¬ 
lated 1,000-kc signal. The block-diagram arrangement 
for this appears in Fig. 16-31. When an f-m signal and 
an unmodulated r-f signal are mixed together in a 
heterodyne detector, the difference frequency signal 
output will always be an f-m signal. This resulting f-m 
signal will have the same total deviation as the input 
f-m signal, namely, 20 kc, but will have a center fre¬ 
quency equal to the difference between the unmodu¬ 
lated r-f signal and the center frequency of the input 
f-m signal. Thus, the resulting f-m signal output will 
be varying in frequency 10 kc on either side of a mean 
frequency of 50 kc or from 40 kc to 60 kc. When ap¬ 
plied to the vertical input terminals of an oscilloscope 
the pattern that will appear will be f.m. The alternate 
spreading and bunching of the cycles of this signal will 
be seen if the frequency of the linear sweep of the 
oscilloscope is low enough (about 2 to 3 kc) to allow 
enough cycles to appear on the screen. Of course, the 
larger the screen size, the easier will be the examina¬ 
tion of the f-m wave. 

Mixing F-M and Unmodulated Signals 

Let us now change the frequency of the unmodulated 
r-f signal from 1,050 kc to 1,000 kc' but keep the f-m 
signal input at the same frequency and see what hap¬ 
pens. Since we are again mixing an f-m and an un¬ 
modulated r-f signal, the resulting difference frequency 
signal output from the diode detector will likewise be 
an f-m wave. The frequency and general appearance of 
this output f-m signal is, however, somewlmt different 
from that resulting from the previous mixing process^ 
Since the frequency of the unmodidated signal is tbe 
same as the center frequency of the input f^m wavti the 
instantaneous frequency tflfference between the two 
signals at this point will be aero (Ut,, them win be a 
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zero beat), and for the extreme points of the resultant 
f-m wave, the frequency difference will be the same, 
namely 10 kc. In other words, as the input f-m wave 
swings from 990 kc to 1,000 kc to 1,010 kc, the result¬ 
ing beat signal will be varying in frequency from 10 kc 
to 0 to 10 kc. This is indicated in the drawing of Fig. 
16-32. 



Fig. 16-32.—Beating an f-m and an unmodulated r-f signal 
to produce an f-m output with a zero center frequency. 

This method of heterodyning is an interesting phe¬ 
nomenon in that during the process of mixing, at one 
particular point there will be no output from the de¬ 
tector. This occurs when the instantaneous frequency 
of the f-m input signal is equal to that of the unmodu¬ 
lated input signal. In the case under discussion, it oc¬ 
curs at the center frequency of the f-m signal. The 
resulting f-m signal output, an exaggerated drawing 
of which is shown in Fig. 16-32, is so arranged that it 
will be bunched at the ends and spread in the center. 
The degree of spread in this case is much wider than at 
the minimum frequency point for the f-m wave output 
of Fig. 16-31. This is so because the point of maximum 
spread for the situation of Fig. 16-32 is supposed to 
represent zero frequency output; that is, zero beat 
occurs at this point. 

If this signal output were fed to an oscilloscope with 
a sawtooth horizontal sweep, it would appear as a con¬ 
tinuous f-m wave. The point of zero frequency output 
is not perfectly defined. This point is indicated by a dot 
on the wave in the drawing of Fig. 16-32. The differ¬ 
ence frequency heterod 3 me signal output in each of the 
above cases would, when using the sawtooth sweep of 
the oscilloscope, appear as indicated in the three pre¬ 
vious drawings. Each wave would be approximately 
constant in amplitude. Let us now consider a change in 
the arrangement of Fig. 16-32 by using the sine-wave 
modulating signal of the sweep generator as the hori- 
zontal-Hleffection voltage for tte oscilloscope. The new 
arrangement is illustrated in Fig 16-33A. The hori- 
aontal input sdector switch of the oscilloscope is turned 
to the point where die sawtooth time-base generator of 


the unit is not used and the horizontal input terminals 
are connected directly to the input of the horizontal 
amplifiers. The output from the diode detector is still 
fed to the vertical amplifiers of the oscilloscope. 

The signal output from the detector will have the 
same shape as that in the previous case. It will be con¬ 
stant in amplitude, bunched at the ends, and spread in 
the center. By the use of a sine-wave signal for hori¬ 
zontal deflection, the vertical-deflection input voltage 
will be traced out on the oscilloscope screen as shown 
in Fig. 16-33A. The bunching at the ends and spread¬ 
ing at the center will still exist. However, although it 
may not be readily evident, the variation in frequency 
will be linear this time, whereas the variation was non¬ 
linear with the sawtooth sweep. 

Frequency Response of Oscilloscope 

With these basic factors undersood, let us now 
change the frequencies of both detector input signals 
of Fig. 16-33A. If the unmodulated signal is changed 

FM. 



FM. 



Fig. 16-33.—-Here the oscilloscope is added to the circuit; its 
horizontal input is the modulating signal from the sweep gen¬ 
erator. In (A) the frequencies used are the same as in Fig. 
16-32; in (B) the only change is in the input frequencies. 
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to 10.7 Me (which is the i.f. of many f-m receivers) 
and the f-m signal to 10.4 to 11.0 Me, the resulting f-m 
signal output from the detector will now vary in fre¬ 
quency from 300 kc to 0 to 300 kc as shown in Fig. 
16-33B. This new f-m signal output from the detector 
is generally of the same shape as that indicated in Fig. 
16-33A, that is, of constant amplitude with bunching 
at the ends and spreading at the center, but its fre¬ 
quency will be different. The frequency response of the 
vertical amplifiers of the oscilloscope actually deter¬ 
mines how much of the pattern will appear on the 
screen. 

If the upper limit of the frequency response of these 
amplifiers is always higher than the highest instanta¬ 
neous frequency of the input f-m signal, the complete 
f-m wave will always appear on the screen. Thus, for 
the example cited above, if the vertical amplifiers have 
a response of about 300 kc, the pattern that will appear 
on the oscilloscope is as shown in part (A) of Fig. 
16-34. Points a indicate the maximum instantaneous 
frequency of the f-m beat signal (300 kc) and b repre¬ 
sents the point of zero beat. For a particular setting of 
the horizontal-amplifier gain control, the distance be¬ 
tween points a-a is due to the horizontal-deflection 
voltage. Since this signal is the same sine wave as the 
modulating signal of the sweep generator, the distance 
a~a is also said to represent the peak-to-peak frequency 
swing of the f-m signal, which in this particular ex¬ 
ample is 600 kc between point b and either point a the 
instantaneous frequency of the f-m signal increases 
from zero to a maximum of 300 kc. 

Let us assiune that we can decrease the vertical re¬ 
sponse of the oscilloscope or employ units that have a 
lower vertical response than that used to reproduce the 
pattern of Fig. 16-34A. First, assume the new response 
to have an upper limit of 200 kc. This means that not 
all of the f-m beat signal will be reproduced because 
its maximum frequency is greater than that of the ver¬ 
tical amplifier’s response. The pattern that will appear 
on the screen will be similar to that shown in part (B) 
of Fig. 16-34. Sino; the oscilloscope will pass a maxi¬ 
mum frequency 6f only 200 kc, those input signal fre¬ 
quencies between 200 and 300 kc will not be passed by 
the amplifier, and hence will not cause any vertical de¬ 
flection. Consequently only the horizontal-deflection 
voltage is effective during the times the signal is be¬ 
tween 200 and 300 kc and that is the reason why the 
pattern, between points a-c and c-a, is just a horizontal 
line. The remainder of the pattern is such that the fre¬ 
quency of the f-m wave at points e is about 200 kc and 
decreases to zero at point 5. 



Fig. 16-34.—When the vertical amplifier response includes 
the highest instantaneous frequency of the f-m signal, the entire 
signal will appear on the oscilloscope, as shown m (A). As the 
response is reduced, less of the signal will appear, as shown in 
(B), (C),and (D), respectively. 

Now let us change the vertical frequenqr response 
of the oscilloscope to a maximum of 100 kc. The pat¬ 
tern that results is shown in part (C) of Fig. 1^34. 
Less of the f-m signal is reproduced and you will note 
an increase in the length of the horizontal lines. Points 
d in the drawing represent the instantaneous frequency 
of 1(X) kc; frequencies above 1(X) kc will not be passed 
by the vertical amplifier. If the vertical response is re¬ 
duced to a maximum of only 50 kc, then the resulting 
pattern appears as shown in part (D) of Fig. 16*34 
where points e rqpresent the 50-kc instantaneous fre¬ 
quency of the f-m signal. All the drawings of Fig. 16-34 
are not drawn to scale and are somewhat exaggerated 
solely for illustrative purposes. 

From the above analysis, we see that the ffrttdtr 
ratio between Uie ttuudoiM isstaatasieoiis fraqueocy 
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of the f-m input signal and the upper-frequency limit 
of the oscilloscope’s vertical amplifiers, the smaller will 
be the fraction of the reproduced f-m signal. On the 
other hand, if the ratio is unity or less, the complete 
f-m beat signal will be reproduced and it will occupy 
the entire trace. The reproduction of the beat signals 
on the oscilloscope, in the manner indicated by the pre¬ 
vious drawings, is, of course, predicated upon the as¬ 
sumption that there is sufficient amplification of the 
vertical input signal to cause appreciable deflection 
without overloading. 

Beat Signal as a Marker 

From what has been said thus far, we can see that 
if the beat signal is made sharper and sharper, in the 
manner of Fig. 16-34, it can be used as a marker to 
check the sweep width of the f-m signal generator. This 
can be done by simply varying the frequency of the 
generator producing the unmodulated r-f signal and 
noting at which frequencies the marker pip reaches the 
ends of the trace. These frequencies mark the upper 
and lower limits of the sweep width. If, for a given 
oscilloscope, the reproduced f-m beat signal is not 
sharp, then by inserting a suitable capacitor across the 
vertical input terminals, the signal may be made sharp 
enough to be used as a marker. What happens is that 
the capacitor bypasses to ground the high-frequency 
components of the beat signal. It should be remem¬ 
bered that these high-frequency components occupy the 
extreme ends of the beat pattern, and as we progress 
nearer the center of the signal, the frequencies of the 
components decrease. 

Let us assume an arrangement similar to Fig. 16-33, 
but where the sweep generator is sweeping from 20 to 
30 Me and the unmodulated signal is 27 Me. The re¬ 
sultant f-m beat note output from the detector will vary 
from 7 Me to zero beat, then to 3 Me. Without the f-m 
beat signal applied to the vertical terminals, a hori¬ 
zontal straight line will appear on the oscilloscope, the 
extreme ends of which represent the 20- to 30-Mc 
width of the sweep generator’s output signal. With the 
f-m beat signal applied to the vertical plates, the zero- 
frequenqr beat note will appear at the 27-Mc point on 
the horizontal trace. How many of the other frequen¬ 
cies of the beat note appear depends upon the frequency 
range of the oscilloscope's vertical amplifiers. 

In Fig. 16-35 is an analysis similar to that of Fig. 
16-54 but based upon the frequencies just mentioned. 
(A sweep width of 20 to 30 Me is generally employed 
in television receiver i-f alignment.) Part (A) illus¬ 
trates the horisontal straight line that appears when 
only ffie horizontal-deflection voltage is present. The 



Fig. 16-35 .—This is analogous to Fig. 16-34, but it is based 
upon television rather than f-m frequencies. 

20- and 30-Mc markings indicate the extreme fre¬ 
quencies of the output of the sweep generator. When 
an oscilloscope with a vertical-amplifier high-fre¬ 
quency response of 5 Me is used and the f-m beat note 
is applied, the resultant pattern will appear as shown 
in part (B). Since the maximum response is 5 Me, the 
oscilloscope cuts off at this frequency and beat-note 
components higher than this cannot be reproduced. 
When the vertical response of the oscilloscope has 
upper limits of 1 Me and 100 kc, the respective patterns 
of parts (C) and (D) result. Note how sharp the beat 
note is in part (D). It appears practically as a vertical 
line intersecting the horizontal line. This is what is 
ideally desired when utilizing an unmodulated signal 
as a marker. 

MorJeer As Used in Alignment 

Marker signals find their greatest use in checking 
frequency points in wide-band resonance curves. Thus 
they find extensive use in television receiver alignment. 
They are also employed in visual alignment of f-m re¬ 
ceivers but not to the same extent as they are in tele¬ 
vision. Marker signals are seldom used in a-m receiver 
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alignment except perhaps in high-fidelity receivers that 
have double- or triple-peaked response curves. 

In Fig. 16-36 are six different t 3 rpcs of response 
curves with small vertical lines indicating points that 
may be checked by marker signals. Parts (A), (B), 
and (C) are symmetrical curves whereas (D), (E), 
and (F) are unsymmetrical. In all curves it is usually 
desired to check the frequency limits of the response. 
These are indicated by the vertical marks on the ex¬ 
treme ends of the curves. Aside from these points, the 
peaks and troughs of symmetrical and unsymmetrical 
response curves are also often checked. 



Curve (A) is a symmetrical single-peaked response 
that may be found in various types of receivers. Double- 
peaked curves (B) and (E) are those usually encoun¬ 
tered in overcoupled stages. Curve (C) is a typical “S” 
shaped characteristic as found in ratio detector or dis¬ 
criminator stages of f-m receivers, and f-m sound sec¬ 
tions of television receivers. The center marker is used 
to identify the resonant frequency of the discriminator 
transformer. Curve (D) can represent a typical asym¬ 
metrical single-peaked response of an i-f transformer 
in stagger-tuned systems. The response of part (F) 
is the ideal over-all video i-f response curve of tele¬ 
vision receivers. This curve is the most important one 
in which marker signals are used because its frequency 
versus amplitude response must be fairly accurate. The 


end markers are not only used to identify frequency 
limits of the curve but also to indicate certain trap fre¬ 
quencies. All the other marker points are equally im¬ 
portant. This will all be obvious in the later section of 
this chapter specifically dealing with television receiver 
visual alignment. 

The block diagram of Fig. 16-37 illustrates how 
marker signals are used in visual alignment of tuned 
circuits. The only difference between this drawing and 
that of Fig. 16-33 is the insertion of a tuned amplifier 
system between the diode detector and the output of the 
generators. This new block may represent one or more 
tuned amplifier stages. 

In the drawing the marker signal and f-m sweep 
signal are indicated as being fed to the same input 
point. If the marker generator and sweep generator are 
part of the same unit such a setup always exists nor¬ 
mally but where the marker signal can be used inde¬ 
pendently, its exact feed-in point may be different from 
that indicated. Since more than one tuned stage may 
be used, the marker signal may be fed at any one of a 
number of places, besides the sweep signal input feed 
point. Whatever the case may be, there are two im¬ 
portant considerations to bear in mind when using 
marker signals. First it is important that the coupling 
between the output of the marker generator and the 
point of its insertion in the system to be aligned be 
loose enough so as not to cause any undesired inter¬ 
action between the marker generator and the f-m sweep 
generator. Second it is important not to use too much 
marker-signal output as this may overload the ampli¬ 
fiers and hence distort the alignment curve. Its output 
voltage should be controlled during the entire process 
of alignment. 

When the f-m input signal sweeps over the tuned 
circuit, or circuits, under alignment, a response curve 
is traced out on the screen of the oscilloscope. This 
curve, as we already know, is an indication of ampli¬ 
tude versus frequency with frequency represented 
along the horizontal axis. It is often desirable to find 



Fig. 16-37.—Blodc diagram ittustralifig 
the use of a marker tignal in the visou 
aUgnment of tuned drcmts. 
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out what the response is at one or more specific fre¬ 
quencies so as to check whether or not the tuned system 
is properly aligned and if it has the proper bandwidth. 
With the correct marker signal inserted, a marker 
point will appear somewhere along the curve. The 
marker generator, which is usually an accurately cali¬ 
brated system, determines the frequency of the point 
on the curve where the marker pip appears. The 
sharper the pip the more accurately the point is deter¬ 
mined. The curve on the oscilloscope of Fig. 16-37 
illustrates an over-all video i-f response with a marker 
indication midway along the right slope of the curve. 

VISUAIr^AUGNMENT TECHNIQUES 

In order to reproduce the proper resonance curve 
on the oscilloscope there are a number of important 
things that should be known about the process of visual 
alignment. In this section we shall discuss the correct 
use of the sweep generator, oscilloscope, and marker 
generator to produce correct alignment patterns. Some 
common alignment difficulties will also be included. 
Before we go into the actual use of the equipment, we 
will start this section with some general remarks on 
alignment. 

General Alignment Notes 

Prior to the process of actual alignment, there are 
certain receiver adjustments that should be made in 
order to insure correct alignment. These prealignment 
adjustments usually mean special settings of the dif¬ 
ferent controls on the receiver. In the discussion that 
follows, on actual a-m, f-m, and television receiver 
alignment procedures, the required prealignment ad¬ 
justments will be mentioned. These adjustments will 
not always be the same for each type of receiver be¬ 
cause of varying design features. Whatever the case 
may be, it is always advisable to follow the individual 
manufacturer’s preadjustment settings, if any are 
given. 

When manufacturer’s visual-alignment instructions 
are supplied, these instructions follow a specific se¬ 
quence. It is our suggestion that this sequence be fol¬ 
lowed whenever possible because the manufacturer 
knows his receiver best. However, in the absence of 
such data it is suggested that the following visual- 
alignment sequence be followed for each particular type 
of neceivo*. In all of the following cases, when align- 
moit of the i-f sections is mentioned, the i-f stages 
should be al^ed starting with the last stage first and 
working backward toward the first stage. 


1. For a-fw receivers the procedure is simple; the i-f 
stages are aligned first, the oscillator section next, and 
finally the r-f section. 

2. In /-m receivers the detector transformer should 
be aligned first. The limiter stages should be aligned 
next, starting with the last limiter stage, if more than 
one limiter is used. The i-f system is then to be aligned, 
followed by the oscillator and r-f sections of the re¬ 
ceiver. 

3. For television receivers a different sequence of 
operations is used because of the numerous tuned cir¬ 
cuits. The f-m sound section is aligned first; the de¬ 
tector, limiter, and i-f stages are aligned in that order. 
Trap circuits, if any are employed, are aligned next. 
The remainder of the alignment sequence is as follows : 
video i-f, oscillator, and finally the r-f stages of the 
receiver. 

Care should always be taken that the sweep gener¬ 
ator, and marker generator if one is used, be loosely 
coupled to the input circuit of the receiver under test. 
This is necessary in order to prevent possible over¬ 
loading, regeneration, or oscillation. 

The response curve as seen on the oscilloscope may 
appear upright or inverted. The polarity of the pattern 
does not alter the presentation of facts; either pattern 
is equally useful. However, for the sake of illustration, 
wherever possible in the remainder of the chapter, 
alignment patterns will be shown where the curve ap- 
jjears upright. 

It is always advisable to have a set of insulated align¬ 
ment tools; if possible all tools should be made com¬ 
pletely of some plastic or fiber material, although there 
are some cases where metallic screwdrivers may be 
used for aligning certain r-f and i-f circuits. Since the 
size of the holes or the space available through which 
the adjustment is to be made may vary considerably, it 
is suggested that the serviceman's set of alignment tools 
be of various sizes both in length and diameter. 

Plcopor Um of tho Swoop Gmorotor 
cmd Oodlloocopo 

In order to understand some of the techniques in¬ 
volved in the use of the sweep generator in conjunction 
with the oscilloscope, we have made a simple drawing 
of a typical hookup, in Fig. 16-38. This circuit may be 
representative of part of the i-f system of any type of 
receiver. In this circuit, tubes VI and V2 are ampli¬ 
fiers, tube V3 is the detector or some rectifying system 
within the receiver, and T1 and T2 are i-f transformers 
resonant to the same frequency. An f-m signal gener¬ 
ator is schematized in the drawing. Only those parts 
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of the circuit that are considered important are illus¬ 
trated. No controls are shown on the sweep generator 
because of the wide variety of names and positions of 
these controls. Only the two essential terminal connec¬ 
tions are shown. Common ground connections between 
the sweep generator, receiver, and oscilloscope are 
made. 



The sweep-width control should be adjusted so that 
the complete resonance curve appears on the oscillo¬ 
scope. In visual alignment the amount of deviation of 
the f-m signal output from the generator determines 
how much of the resonance curve will appear on the 
scn^n of the oscilloscope. It is important that the 
amount of deviation used is always greater than the 
baidwidth of the tuned circuit. This is necessary in 
order to see the complete resonance curve, including 
the parts beyond the skirts of the curve. Some sweep 
generators are unable to produce sufficient deviation to 
make visible very much of certain response curves. 
1'his need not prevent alignment if one can obtain 
all the necessary information from that part of the 
•rnrve which does appear. 

In order to see how the amount of frequency devia¬ 
tion affects the reproduced response curve let us ex¬ 
amine Fig. 16-39. The four oscillograms that appear 
in this figure depict the response of a typical single- 
peaked wide-band i-f system of an f-m receiver under 



Fig. 16-%.—^Block diagram illustrating the use of the sweep 
generator in conjunction with the oscilloscope for visual align¬ 
ment. 


Fig. 16-39.—Illustrating the effect of the amount of fre¬ 
quency deviation on the appearance of the reproduced response 
curve. 


Let us assume that each i-f transformer has a single- 
peaked resonance curve and that it is desired to align 
transformer T2 first. The f-m signal output terminals 
of the sweep generator should be loosely coupled to the 
grid input of amplifier V2. If it were fed to VI the 
resonance curve appearing on the screen of the oscillo¬ 
scope would be the combination of the resonance curves 
of T1 and T2 and not that of T2 alone. The vertical 
terminal of the oscilloscope is connected across part of 
the detector load. 

The modulating (sine-wave) signal output from the 
sweep generator (which we have labeled HOR. 
SW^P) shouldjbe'connected to the high side of the 
horizontal input terminals of the oscilloscope. The 
voltage output control of the f-m svreep is adjusted to 
the minimum voltage that will produce a satisfactory 
pattern, without any attenuation in the oscilloscope. 
This minimum f-m signal voltage output is to insure 
against overlohding of the i-f stages being aligned. The 
gain controls of the horizontal and vertical amplifiers 
of the oscilloscope are adjusted to produce a response 
curve that will satisfactorily fill the screen. 


different settings of the sweep generator’s sweep-width 
control. The dots appearing on the curves were in¬ 
serted for the sake of illustration. For part (A) the 
peak-to-peak deviation employed was 600 kc, more 
than sufficient to see the complete response curve, in¬ 
cluding the parts beyond the skirts or sides of the curve. 
In part (B) a total deviation of 450 kc was used, which 
was still sufficient to obtain a complete curve. In parts 
(C) and (D) the total deviation used was 300 kc and 
200 kc respectively. From these latter two curves we 
see that if the amount of deviation used is not sufficient, 
only part of the resonance curve will appear on the 
oscilloscope. 

In Fig. 16-40 the two patterns illustrate another case 
of insufficient sweep wi^h. The patterns r^resent an 
over-all video i-f response. The pattern at (A) was 
produced when the sweep width was not sufficient. 
Note how inqwrtant parts of the curve are omitted, 
when (A) is compared with (B). Once the desired 
amount of deviation is set by the swe^width control 
on the swtep generator, the tuned circuit should then 
be reaciy for alignment 
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(A) 

INSUFFICIENT SWEEP WIDTH 



Fig. 16-40.—Another example of the effect of deviation on a 
response curve. 

The center frequency setting is quite important, es¬ 
pecially if the sweep width used is just about equal to 
the bandwidth of the tuned system under alignment. If 
the center frequency adjustment is too far off, either 
side of the response curve may not be reproduced. 
Refer to Fig. 16-41. The four patterns in this drawing 
represent those of an over-all video i-f response. The 
sweep-width control of the sweep generator is adjusted 
to approximately 10 Me as is indicated by the two 
dashed vertical lines on the side of each drawing. The 
dotted line between the two dashed lines indicates the 
center of the response curve. Cases (A) and (B) indi¬ 
cate two conditions where the center frequency adjust¬ 
ment control, although slightly off the center frequency 
of the response, still enables the complete curve to be 
seen. In parts (C) and (D) a different situation exists. 
The frequency adjustment was too far off and only 
part of the curve appears. In (C) the center frequency 
adjustment was too high, and part of the right side of 
the curve was not reproduced; in (D) the center fre¬ 
quency was too low and the left side of the curve was 
not reproduced. 

If the resulting pattern appears as a double image 
the phasing control on the sweep generator should be 
adjusted as best possible to produce a single-line re¬ 
sponse trace. 

Once transformer T2 of Fig. 16-38 is aligned, the 
f-m output cable of the sweep generator should be con¬ 
nected to the grid of VI for alignment of transformer 
n. Now, the combined response of T1 and T2 appears 
on the oscilloscope. What was said before about manip¬ 
ulation of the controls on the sweep generator applies 
here too. Transformer T2 is then adjusted to produce 


the desired response curve on the oscilloscope. If the 
response of Ti alone is desired, a probe detector can 
be used. This means that the vertioad terminals of the 
oscilloscope have to be disconnected from the detector 
of the receiver and the proper end of the probe con¬ 
nected to these terminals. The ground side of the other 
end of the probe is connected to any ground of the cir¬ 
cuit and the high side is connected to either the grid or 
plate of V2. In this manner only the response of T1 
will appear upon the oscilloscope. If the probe is con¬ 
nected to the grid of V2 care should be taken that it 
does not appreciably load the secondary of Tl, as this 
will cause a false response curve to appear. 



Fig. 16-41.—How the setting of the center frequency control 
of the sweep generator may affect the appearance of the repro¬ 
duced response curve. 

Vcorying the Mcorker Output 

When a marker generator is used in which the out¬ 
put signal is obtained from a cable other than that of 
the f-m sweep output signal, this cable should be loosely 
coupled to the desired part of the circuit. When this 
marker signal is to be injected into the same part of the 
circuit as the f-m sweep signal both signals should be 
loosely coupled to the circuit in question. If the marker 
signal and f-m sweep signal appear at the same termi¬ 
nal in a combined type of generator there is no problem 
of marker signal insertion; it is automatically inserted 
at the same phase as the f-m signal. 

Once the choice of the marker frequency is made, the 
marker amplitude control should be properly adjusted 
to produce the correct marker size. We previously men¬ 
tioned that the output of the marker generator should 
not be too great as this may overload the tuned ampli¬ 
fier being aligned. At the same time the output of the 
generator should not be too small as this may not pro¬ 
duce any noticeable marker pip. Control of the marker 
signal amplitude should be continuously maintained 
when different frequency points of an alignment curve 
are to be checked? This is especially important where 
the response of the curve changes appreciably for these 
different frequency points. 
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FREQUENCY—-► FREQUENCY— 

(A) (B) 

Fig. 16-42.—Illustrating the need for control of the marker 
amplitude. For a given marker signal level, the appearance of 
the marker on the oscilloscope may vary considerably, depend¬ 
ing upon its location on the response curve. 

For example, in a curve shaped like that of Fig. 
16-42A, assume that the responses at points a, b, and 
c are to be checked, to determine at what frequencies 
they occur. Assume that the first point checked is a 
and that the output of the marker generator is adjusted 
so that it will give us a fair marker indication, as noted 
on the drawing at this point. If points b and c are to be 
checked in succession and if the output of the marker 
generator is held constant (the same as for marker a) 
the size of the marker indications will be reduced, with 
that at € smaller than that at b. This is so because the 
gain or response of the tuned amplifiers at these fre¬ 
quencies will be less than at a. You will note that the 
marker at c is practically nonexistent. From this anal¬ 
ysis we see that for the case where we are checking fre¬ 
quency points and proceeding from a greater response 
level to a smaller one the output of the marker gener¬ 
ator should be increased to allow for reasonable marker 
indications. 

Suppose we are checking frequencies from a point of 
smaller response to one of greater response. The draw¬ 
ing of Fig. 16-42B, which is the same curve as that of 
part (A), also indicates the same three marker points 
as (A), point c is to be marked first. In this case the 
amplitude of the marker at c is adjusted for what is 
considered a satisfactory indication. If the amplitude 
of the marker output remains approximately the same 
but its frequency is reduced to points b and a, the. 
marker amplitude that appears will be increased in 
each case because of the increase in response at these 
frequencies. In case under discussion the marker 
signal for the indication at a may be great enough to 
cause overload of the amplifiers, and hence distort the 
curve as indicated in the drawing of part (B). 

Both conditions of Pig. 1642 tell us that the output 
of the marker generator should be continuously con¬ 
trolled to produce a marker just sufficient to give a 
readable indication. The only method of avoiding'sudi 
continuous control of the marker-generator output is 
to have a system whereby the marker signal is not 


passed through the tuned amplifiers being aligned. 
Thus it will not be subject to the response of the tuned 
circuits. Such systems have been designed; one of these 
employs a special marker generator (see Figs. 14-34 
and 14-35 in Chapter 14), which can be used with any 
sweep generator. Only the f-m sweep signal is fed to 
the amplifiers being aligned. This f-m sweep signal is 
also fed to a special input terminal on the marker gen¬ 
erator. The sweep signal and marker signal beat to¬ 
gether inside the marker generator unit to produce the 
difference l)eat frequency. 

The signal output from the detector circuit of the 
receiver being aligned is also fed into the marker- 
generator unit but at a different point. This latter sig¬ 
nal, which represents the amplitude versus frequency 
response of the tuned system under test, is combined 
with the f-m beat signal inside the marker generator 
and then fed to the vertical amplifier of the oscilloscope. 

Whatever type of marker generator is to be used in 
the process of visual alignment, it should meet certain 
standards to be truly useful. As mentioned, its fre¬ 
quency calibration must be fairly accurate and should 
remain quite stable after an initial warm-up period. 
The output should not be subject to variation in fre¬ 
quency when the load on the generator is changed. The 
voltage output of the generator should be susceptible 
of approximately the same degree of variation for most 
frequencies. 

One of the most important requirements of a marker 
generator is that it should be capable of covering a suit¬ 
able range of frequencies for the particular job for 
which it is to be used. Its most important frequency 
range is that of the i-f circuits in receivers; r-f ranges 
are generally secondary in importance although many 
generators are so designed that they are capable of 
both ranges. 

SoiM Common AUgnmont DifficultlM 

The process of visual alignment has its share of diffi¬ 
culties as do other methods of servicing. In this section 
we will study some resonance curves illustrating a tew 
of the common faults encountered. The majority of 
pictures included in this section were taken from an 
a-m superheterodyne receiver but they can, neverthe¬ 
less, be used as a general indication for all types of 
receivers. 

InmtBciBat CoupUng CapcKiUmcB 

Certain forms of circuit connections between the 
cathode-ray osdUosoope and die source of the rectified 
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signal required for alignment introduce phase distor¬ 
tion of the audio signal, with the result that the reso¬ 
nance curve is distorted. Such distortion is very often 
introduced when the rectified signal from the receiver 
is fed to the vertical terminals of the oscilloscope 
through too small a coupling capacitor. This is usually 
the case when the vertical-deflection voltage is secured 
from the audio volume control and said control is con¬ 
nected to the source of the audio signal through a small 
blocking capacitor. 


f\ 



J 

(A) 

L 

(B) 



Fig 16-43.—(A) IS a single-peaked normal response curve; 
(B) shows phase distortion of the same response due to in¬ 
sufficient coupling capacitance. 


Due to this small capacitance, the resulting align¬ 
ment pattern, instead of having its base upon one hori¬ 
zontal line has one side of the base correctly placed and 
the other side displaced below this line. This is shown 
in Fig. 16-43. Part (A) of this figure illustrates a 
normal single-peaked resonance curve whereas part 
( B ) shows the resonance curve for the same circuit but 
with distortion. In the double-peaked patterns of Fig. 
16-44 part (A) represents the normal curve whereas 
part (B) indicates phase distortion due to insufficient 
coupling capacitance. 



Fig. 16-44.—Same as Fig. 16-43 except for a double-peaked 
curve. 


EacMiive F-M Signal 

In the description of the process of visual alignment, 
it was suggested that the strength of the f-m signal out¬ 
put {tom the sweep generator be made just great 
enough to produce a satisfactory pattern size on the 


A 




Fig. 16-45. — Illustrating the 
effect of overloading the receiver 
tubes by too strong an f-m input 
signal. (A) is a normal curve, 
(B) shows overloading, and (C) 
shows increased overloading. 


oscilloscope. If the input f-m signal is too strong it may 
overload the receiver tubes and cause erroneous align¬ 
ment patterns. The photographs of Fig. 16-45 illus¬ 
trate this. In part (A) is a single-peaked resonance 
curve illustrating a proper amount of f-m signal input. 
When the f-m signal input is increased to the point of 
overloading the tubes, the alignment pattern changes 
to that illustrated in part (B). A further increase in 
f-m signal causes a greater degree of overload as shown 
by the oscillogram at (C). 

Comparison of these three curves indicates that, for 
overload conditions, the resonance curve becomes 
broader, giving a flattened wideband appearance. This 
occurs because the overloading causes grid current to 
flow; this effectively makes the resonant circuits 
broader and also may cause a change in the resonant 
frequency of the tuned circuits. It is interesting to note 
the relative amplitudes of these three images, bearing 
in mind that the automatic-volume-control signal was 
present in the receiver at all times. 

Regeneration 

In some alignment situations the input signal may 
not overload the tube, but due to some circuit coupling, 



lA) (B) 


Fig. (A) is a normal response curve; (B) is the 

same curve with regeneration occurring. 
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regeneration may occur which may cause false align¬ 
ment patterns. For example in Fig. 16-46 oscillogram 
(A) indicates a correct alignment curve with no re¬ 
generation present and pattern (B) occurs when a cer¬ 
tain apiount of regeneration is present. The regenera¬ 
tion in this case has distorted the right slope of the 
resonance curve, increased its amplitude, and made the 
response less broad. 




Fig. 16-47.—(A) is a nor¬ 
mal response; (B) results due 
to regeneration; and (C) re¬ 
sults when the regeneration is 
increased to the point where 
oscillation takes place. 


The effeets of regeneration are also indicated by the 
patterns of Fig. 16-47. The photograph at (A) indi¬ 
cates the correct single-peaked synunetrical resonance 
curve. Only a minimum amount of regeneration was 
present when this curve appeared. With increased re¬ 
generation the resonance curve took on the shape of 
pattern (B). The increased regeneration increased the 
amplitude of the curve, made the response sharper, and 
caused the over-all shape to become asymmetrical. 
Note the nick in the left slope of this curve. When the 
regeneration was increased to the point where oscilla¬ 
tions occurred, the resonance curve of part (C) results. 
The oscillations are evident in this photograph. 

Spurious Voltage 

In the course of alignment, imdesired voltages may 
be picked up and may interfere with the resonance 
curve produced on the oscilloscope. Such spurious volt¬ 
ages can be very detrimental to the interpretation of 
the alignment curve. In this section we shall study some 
resonance curves containing undesired signals. 

If there is insufficient r-f filtering action in the d^ 
tector circuit of the receiver being tested, some of the 
carrier voltage may be picked up and fed to the verti¬ 
cal-deflection plates of the oscilloscope along with the 
voltage representing the response curve. A typical pat¬ 
tern with such interference is shown in Fig. 16-48. This 



Fig. 16-48.—^Resp^e curve con¬ 
taining r.f., due to insufficient fil¬ 
tering. 


pattern was produced when the bypass capacitors in 
the filter network of the diode detector were removed. 
The presence of the carrier voltage in this instance pro¬ 
duces a fuzzy effect, broadening the lines of the curve. 
It should be remembered at this point that the r.f. can 
appear only if the vertical amplifiers of the oscilloscope 
have the proper frequency response. 

The distorted alignment pattern of Fig. 16-49 is due 
to the presence of an a-m wave modulated at 400 cps 
being fed through the i-f amplifiers. This picture oc¬ 
curred when a 400-cps a-m switch, part of the sweep 
generator used, was turned on in addition to the f-m 



Fig. 16-49.—Response curve 
with distortion due to the 
presence of a 400-cps a-m wave 
m the i-f amplifiers. 


switch. Note how this interference prevents correct 
interpretation of the alignment pattern. We cannot tell 
whether the circuit under test has a single- or a double- 
peaked response curve or if it is symmetrical or as}mi- 
metrical. 

If an r-f voltage within the frequency range of the 
tuned circuit being aligned finds its way into the tuned 
circuit, it will beat against (i.e. heterodyne) the f-m 
sweep signal in the detector of the receiver, and inter¬ 
fere with the resultant pattern (an action similar to 
that which occurs for marker indication). The single- 
peaked resonance curve of Fig. 16-50 illustrates such a 



Fig. 16-50.—Distortioin due 
toa spurious r-f voltage, equal 
to the i.f., beating agfinst flie 
f-m wave in the detector. 
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condition. The frequency of the interfering r-f signal in 
this case was at the resonant frequency of the tuned cir¬ 
cuit being tested. This signal, in beating against the f-m 
signal, will produce a varying beat note that is the dif¬ 
ference frequency between the two signals. A zero beat 
note will occur at the center frequency of the tuned 
circuit whereas at other frequencies of the f-m signal, 
the beat note will be different from zero. 

Let us examine this situation a step further. Assume 
that the resonant frequency of the tuned circuit and 
also that of the interfering signal is 455 kc and that the 
input f-m sweep signal is varying between 450 and 
460 kc. This means that the resultant difference fre¬ 
quency beat note output from the detector of the re¬ 
ceiver will be varying in frequency from 5 kc to 0 and 
then to 5 kc. If the vertical amplifiers of the oscillo¬ 
scope have a frequency response capable of passing 
these difference frequencies, then they will appear 
superimposed upon the alignment curve with the 
higher frequency components at the far ends of the 
curve and the lower ones toward the center, with the 
zero beat note occurring at the center. This is what has 
happened in the curve of Fig. 16-50. The zero beat 
note is not very clear from this photograph but careful 
examination will reveal it. 

Let us assume another interfering unmodulated r-f 
signal, this time at a frequency several kilocycles away 
from the center frequency of the f-m signal, yet within 
the same 450 to 460 kc pass-band of the tuned circuit 
in question. This interfering signal will also beat 
against the f-m signal in the detector but the zero beat 
note this time will occur somewhere along the side of 
the single-peaked curve. If a sweep generator employ- 
ing^ine-wave sweep is used then the zero beat note will 
occur on only one side of the curve. On either side of 
this zero beat note, other beat components will exist 
which increase in frequency as we move further away 
from the zero beat note. For example let us assume that 
the interfering r-f signal is 458 kc, that the f-m signal 
sweeps 450 to 460 kc, and that the resonant frequency 
of the tuned circuit is 455 kc. This means that the re¬ 
sultant f-m beat note will vary from 8 kc at the low end 
of the curve (the 4S0-kc point) to 2 kc at the high end 

Fig. 16-Sl*-^Siinilardis* 
tortion as in Fig. 16-50 but 
due to the fr^ioenq^ ^ 

eaiHMav^biS^r is used, 
a double beat note appears, 
one on eaidi side of the 
curvo* 



of the curve (the 460-kc point), passing through a 
zero-beat point at the 458-kc point of the curve. At the 
resonant frequency of the tuned circuit the beat com¬ 
ponent will be 3 kc. 

If a wobbulator type of sweep generator is used, the 
zero beat will appear on both slopes of the single- 
peaked curve, because of the manner in which the 
wobbulator sweep signal varies in frequency. A photo¬ 
graph of a single-peaked curve illustrating this condi¬ 
tion of interference appears in Fig. 16-51. Note the 
zero beats on both sides of the curve. 


Nonlinear Sawtooth 

There are some sweep generators that utilize a saw¬ 
tooth signal as the modulating voltage of the f-m signal. 
This means that with such units a phasing control is 
not necessary and the sawtooth time base of the oscillo¬ 
scope can be used as the horizontal-deflection voltage. 
If either of these sawtooth voltages is distorted, and 
hence nonlinear, a defective alignment pattern will 
result. 



c 



it) DISTORTED PICTURE 

(RON-LINEAR SWEEP) 


Fig. 16-52.-—(A) illustrates a normal over-all video i-f re¬ 
sponse curve; (B) is the result of what happens due to a non¬ 
linear sawtooth sweep. 

Such distortion is indicated in Fig. 16-52. Part (A) 
indicates a normal video i-f alignment curve. The 
graduated frequency marks below the curve indicate 
the linearity of both sawtooth signals. The pattern of 
part (B) resulted when one of the sawtooth signals 
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became nonlinear. The frequency marks at the bottom 
indicate that the pattern is spread out on the left and 
bunched on the right. Letters a to ^ are markers that 
indicate corresponding frequency points in each curve. 

VISUAL AUGNMENT OF A-M RECEIVERS 

We are now ready to study the methods of visual 
alignment of a-m, f-m, and television receivers. While 
visual alignment of a-m receivers is not practiced to 
the same extent as it is in f-m and television receivers, 
it is important enough, especially where wide-band 
circuits are encountered, to be included in this section. 
Alignment of the r-f and i-f stages of all three types of 
receivers will be discussed. 

Visual alignment of a-m receivers will be considered 
first. Many of the general comments on alignment pro¬ 
cedures made in this section will also hold true for 
visual alignment of f-m and television receivers. For 
example, in each case the process of alignment will 
start at the detector and we will work backward toward 
the i-f and finally the r-f sections of the receiver. The 
types of detector circuits found in the receivers will be 
discussed first because the frequency versus amplitude 
characteristic (i.e. the response of the tuned circuits) 
appears in the output of the detector circuit and it is 
this circuit to which the vertical terminals of the oscil¬ 
loscope are to be connected. 

DatMtor Circuits 

Most a-m receivers today employ diodes as detectors. 
Triode and pentode detector circuits are also found but 
only to a limited degree. However, in order to be com¬ 
plete, the two latter types will be briefly included in 
our discussion. In Fig. 16-53 four such circuits are 
illustrated. Circuits (A) and (B) use triodes as de¬ 
tectors and circuits (C) and (D) employ pentodes. 
Circuits (A) and (C) use cathode bias and (B) and 
(D) use grid-leak bias. In all circuits resistor R1 rep¬ 
resents the load for each tube and capacitor Cl is em¬ 
ployed to bypass the high frequencies to ground. Point 
V in each drawjpg'indicates the point to which the 
high side of the oscilloscope’s vertical input terminals 
is to be connected. This point is chosen because, during 
visual alignment, the rectified and filtered output sig¬ 
nal, which is varying in amplitude with respect to time, 
appears across the load resistor Rl. This signal output 
represents the frequency response of all the tuned cir¬ 
cuits through which the f-m sweep signal passes. The 
additional capacitor C3 and inductor L in Fig. 16-53B 
together with capacitor Cl form a pi-section r-l filter. 



Fig. 16-53.—Typical a-m detector drcuits using triodes and 
pentodes. 

Such filters as this are not found to any great extent 
today; it is merely included to indicate a type that does 
exist. 

Capacitor C2 in each circuit is used to couple the 
audio signal to the following stages. The vertical ter¬ 
minals of the oscilloscope should not be connected at 
the output of this capacitor as this may distort die 
alignment pattern it tim capadtaupe is too small. ]De* 
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tector circuits such as those indicated in Fig. 16-53 
can be used in both trf and superheterodyne receivers. 
This means that the tuned circuits at the input to the 
detector will be resonant to r-f signals when used in trf 
receivers and to i-f signals when used in superhetero¬ 
dyne receivers. 

Let us now examine a typical diode detector circuit 
as used in practically all of the superheterodyne a-m 
receivers manufactured today. The diagram appears in 
Fig. 16-54. Although the diode is illustrated as a sepa¬ 
rate tube it may be part of a multipurpose tube, such as 
a diode-triode or a duo-diode. In fact the majority of 
a-m receivers today employ diode-triode or diode-pen¬ 
tode tubes (or duo-diode triode and duo-diode pen¬ 
todes) where the diode section is used for detection and 
the triode or pentode section is used as the first audio 
amplifier. Since we are only interested in the diode 
detector circuit it is shown as existing alone inside the 
single envelope, for simplicity. 

The double-tuned circuit in the drawing represents 
the last i-f transformer of the receiver. The RUC1-C2 
network is a simple circuit to filter out the i-f compo¬ 
nent of the rectified signal. The output of this network 
is the audio signal. Components R2 and C2 constitute 
an audio filter and the output of this circuit is used as 
an avc voltage. The potentiometer functions as the 
volume control of the receiver and C4 is used to couple 
the audio signal output to the following audio amplifier. 


LAST I-F 
TRANSF. 

Ihi^ ^ 

R1> 


DIODE 

DETECTOR 


AVC- 


R2 

-WNA- 


.C2 


VOL. CONT. 


ICS 


■VW V—j 


^ AUDIO 
OUTPUT 


Fig. 16-54.—Typical a-m diode detector circuit. 


Point V indicates the place where the high side of the 
verdc^ input terminals of the oscilloscope is to be con¬ 
nected for visual alignment. The rectified output signal 
ji^ppears at this point. If the oscilloscope is placed at the 
junction of R1 and Cl the resultant alignment pattern 
may appear fuazy due to the presence of some i-f car¬ 
rier voltage. If ti^osdUoscppe is placed to the right of 


capacitor C4 the pattern may. become distorted because 
the value of C4 may not be large enough. 

I-F Aliynmont 

Since most manufacturers list the points of the i-f 
stages that they desire the f-m sweep signal to be fed 
into (which may be closely coupled or directly con¬ 
nected to the grid of the amplifier preceding the i-f 
transformer to be aligned) we will not schematically 
show such i)oints in our discussion. A block diagram 
of a typical a-m receiver will be used instead of a com¬ 
plete schematic circuit. In the visual alignment of the 
i-f stages, the oscillator tuning control can be set at the 
high end of the band in order to prevent any inter¬ 
ference. If oscillator interference exists then it would 
be wise to make the oscillator inoperative by simply 
grounding its grid circuit. This can be done by simply 
placing a jumper between the grid and ground. 


r DUMMY 


LAST I-F 


DETECTOR 



Fig. 16-55.—Block diagram of basic setup for visual align¬ 
ment of an a-m receiver. 

The block diagram of Fig. 16-55 illustrates a basic 
setup for visual alignment of an a-m receiver. Only the 
detector circuit and the last i-f transformer are shown 
in schematic form. The oscilloscope’s vertical input 
(marked V in the drawing) is connected to the detector 
load and remains there throughout the visual-align¬ 
ment process of the receiver. The sine-wave sweep of 
the generator (from terminal marked HOR. SWEEP 
in the drawing) is connected to the horizontal input of 
the oscilloscope (marked H in the drawing). The in¬ 
ternal sweep of the oscilloscope is not used. Common 
ground connections between the generator, receiver, 
and oscilloscope should be made. 
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The response of the i-f stages in the majority of a-m 
receivers is a single-peaked curve. Only in special 
cases, as in high-fidelity receivers, will it be double- 
peaked, triple-peaked, or some other shape. Double- 
tuned transformers are used in the i-f stages of most 
present-day a-m receivers. In aligning these i-f trans¬ 
formers the secondary is generally tuned first and the 
primary last. This is the procedure which will be re¬ 
ferred to here. 

The last i-f stage of the receiver is aligned first. The 
f-m output cable of the sweep generator is connected to 
the grid of the last i-f amplifier. The frequency control 
of the sweep generator should be set to the i.f. of this 
transformer. The sweep width of the f-m signal should 
be sufficient to include the complete curve, but not too 
great or the curve may appear cramped upon the screen 
and thus the pattern will be difficult to interpret. 

If the i-f transformers all have single-peaked reso¬ 
nance curves, it is a simple matter to align them. In 
each case the adjustment is made so that a single- 
peaked resonance curve (usually symmetrical) of 
maximum amplitude appears on the oscilloscope. If the 
manufacturer lists the response of the transformer as 
being different from a single-peaked curve then the 
transformer should be aligned to produce the shape of 
curve suggested. 

All the i-f transformers of the receiver are aligned 
in similar fashion. The only change in the circuit hook¬ 
up is that in each case the sweep generator cable is 
coupled to the grid of the i-f amplifier preceding the 
stage previously aligned. One thing should be borne in 
mind during the alignment procedure as one works 
backward from the last i-f stage to the first; that is, the 
amplitude control of the f-m signal output should 
always be regulated to prevent overloading of the i-f 
stages. This is necessary because an extra stage of i-f 
amplification is in the signal path every time a new i-f 
stage is aligned. 

If one of the i-f stages has a resonance curve that is 
not single-peaked, then the resulting response curve 
on the oscilloscope will have some other shape. The 
exact shape should be known so that proper alignment 
can be made. This is especially true in high-fidelity 
receivers. In Fig. 16-56 appears a triple-peaked sym¬ 
metrical over-all response curve of the i-f section of a 
high-fidelity a-m receiver. This response curve is the 
result of the combination of a single-peaked and a 
double-peaked resonance curve where each has the 
same center frequency. What happened is that the 
single-peaked resonance curve, when added to the 
double-peaked resonance curve, raised the reqpKmse at 


'V 


Fig. 16-56.—Triple-peaked 
symmetrical over-all i-f re¬ 
sponse curve of a high-fidelity 
a-m receiver. 


the center frequency, causing a ‘‘lifting*’ of the trough 
of the double-peaked curve to produce the small central 
peak shown in the photograph. 

Examination of Fig. 16-57 indicates three different 
types of over-all i-f response curves of a-m receivers. 
(A) is a symmetrical single-peaked curve which is ob¬ 
tained from the usual type of a-m broadcast receiver 
whereas (B) and (C) are obtained from broadband 
i-f circuits of high-fidelity receivers. Both of these lat¬ 
ter curves are unsymmetrical. Curve (C) contains a 
double peak. The three curves illustrated in Fig. 16-57 
are those requested by the designers of three different 
types of receivers. 



An alternate method of i-f alignment, especially of 
a-m receivers where each i-f stage has the same re¬ 
sponse, is to keep the sweep generator cable at the grid 
input to the converter tube (or mixer tube) throughout 
the i-f alignment. The frequency of the generator re¬ 
mains set at the i.f. of the receiver and each i-f trans¬ 
former is aligned starting from the last stage and work¬ 
ing backward. Each stage is aligned for the proper type 
of response curve. During this process, the amplitude 
control of the sweep generator may require regulation. 
This method should not be used if the t-f stages are 
con^letely out of alignment but only if they areslighify 
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so. Whatever method is used it is usually suggested 
that the process be repeated for a more accurate align¬ 
ment. 

Oscillator and R-F Alignmon! 

It is a simple matter to visually align the oscillator 
and r-f stages once the i-f stages are aligned. The os¬ 
cillator system is usually aligned before the r-f stages. 
The oscilloscope connections remain as they were for 
the i-f alignment, as shown in Fig. 16-55, but the sweep 
generator’s f-m output cable connection is changed. 
The cable is coupled to the dummy antenna as sug¬ 
gested by the manufacturer. 

The alignment of the r-f and oscillator sections dif¬ 
fers somewhat with different manufacturers. Some 
suggest starting at the high end of the band and work¬ 
ing down, while others stipulate that alignment should 
start at the low end of the band; still others suggest 
going from end to end and finally to some middle point 
of the band. The result will be essentially the same if 
the complete alignment instructions are followed. It 
should be remembered that some circuits have more 
trimmers and tuning slugs than others. By the use of 
these extra adjustments, a finer alignment can be ob¬ 
tained over the entire band as long as we know which 
variable components to tune. For purposes of discus¬ 
sion we will start at the high end of the broadcast band. 

If the oscillator had previously been made inopera¬ 
tive, this stage should now be put back into operation. 
The frequency control of the sweep generator is set to 
a center frequency of about 1,500 kc, and the receiver 
dial is also set to this frequency. The sweep-width con¬ 
trol of the sweep generator is so adjusted that a little 
more than the complete response curve appears on the 
oscilloscope. The necessary oscillator trimmers and/or 
tuning slugs are then adjusted to produce a maximum 
response. Remember that the response curve seen dur¬ 
ing this stage of the alignment is a combination of the 
over-all i-f response curve plus the response of the r-f 
stages (which usually have a greater bandwidth than 
the i-f stages), and hence may not have the same shape 
as that of the i-f system alone. 

After the oscillator is adjusted, the necessary r-/ 
trimmers and/or tuning slugs are varied for maximum 
response on the oscilloscope. If there is more than one 
r-f tuned circuit, adjust the one used as the input to the 
mixer or converter first and then adjust the others, 
working badcward to the antenna. Usually not more 
than two r-f tuned circuits are employed. Remember 
the secondaries of the transformers should be aligned 
first and the primaries next unless otherwise indicated 


by the manufacturer. Proper alignment will be indi¬ 
cated when the response curve is shaped to the form 
desired and not merely to maximum response. 

If the desired response curve cannot be obtained or 
if the receiver dial does not tune exactly to 1,500 kc at 
the best response obtained, the receiver tuning dial 
should be slowly turned, while the necessary oscillator 
trimmers are retuned for the proper response, until the 
1,500-kc point is reached. 

After making sure this alignment is correct, set the 
receiver dial and the frequency dial of the sweep gen¬ 
erator to some low frequency, say 600 kc. The sweep- 
width control of the generator is not usually changed. 
The next step is to align the oscillator again for the 
proper response curve, adjusting only the low-fre¬ 
quency trimmers, or padders as they are often called. 
Next adjust the r-f stages again, in the same order 
as previously described, for the proper response curve. 
The low-frequency alignment can be checked for ac¬ 
curacy in the same manner as the high end and re¬ 
adjustments made if necessary. After the low-fre¬ 
quency adjustments are made it may be desired to go 
back to the high end of the band and check the align¬ 
ment there again and readjust if necessary. 

The foregoing procedure will usually be sufficient 
for most practical purposes. However, for greater ac¬ 
curacy, when a set is badly aligned to begin with, a 
point in the middle of the dial may be chosen, and the 
frequency control of the sweep generator set to this 
frequency. The oscillator and r-f stages are then 
checked to see if they are likewise aligned on this 
middle frequency. If not, readjust the necessary trim¬ 
mers. After all these steps have been completed, it pays 
to recheck the low and then the high end again. Middle- 
frequency alignment points are not usually necessary 
in visual alignment. 

The so-called r-f response of a high-fidelity receiver, 
obtained by the method indicated, is usually quite dif¬ 
ferent from the over-all i-f response alone, even though 
the r-f response includes the i-f response. To indicate 
this the r-f response curve of the receiver from which 
the over-all i-f curve of Fig. 16-56 was taken is illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 16-58A. Note that although both curves 
are triple-peaked, the center peak of the r-f response is 
higher than its two adjacent peaks whereas, for the i-f 
response, the opposite is true. 

The r-f response curve illustrated in Fig. 16-58A is 
the correct curve required for the proper alignment of 
a certain receiver. If this receiver was to have been 
aligned by the meter method, a maximum meter read* 
ing would normally indicate proper alignment. How¬ 
ever, since the response of this stage has more than one 
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Fig. 16-58.—(A) is the correct r-f response curve of a high- 
fidelity receiver obtained by the visual method; (B) is an in¬ 
correct one, aligned by the meter method and then checked 
visually. 

peak, this maximum output indication may have been 
found at a wrong alignment point. To prove that this 
is possible, the same receiver producing the correct re¬ 
sponse of part (A) of Fig. 16-58 was aligned by the 
meter method to what was considered correct align¬ 
ment. Then the over-all r-f response curve of the re¬ 
ceiver was checked to see how closely it would resemble 
that obtained by visual alignment; the resulting pattern 
appears in Fig. 16-58B. Note the complete absence of 
symmetry in this curve and how much it differs from 
the correct response. 

VISUAL AUGNMENT OF F-M RECEIVERS 

The greatest difference between a-m and f-m re¬ 
ceivers lies in their detector (i.e, demodulation) cir¬ 
cuits. Practically all modern a-m receivers employ a 
diode detector type of circuit whereas in modem f-m 
receivers, three principal types of detector circuits are 
found, namely the discriminator detector, the ratio 
detector, and the locked-in oscillator detector. 

In f-m receivers the detector circuit, in conjunction 
with what is generally referred to as the detector trans¬ 
former (which is double-tuned), possesses a certain 
response characteristic by itself. This is a situation 
different from that in a-m receivers where the detector 
is used solely for rectification purposes. This f-m de¬ 
tector response should have approximately the same 
shape no matter what type of detector circuit is used. 



An ideal f-m detector response curve is illustrated in 
Fig. 16-59. Note that it is in the form of an "‘S". In 
actual alignment the pattern may appear inverted 
from that shown but, in whatever position it appears, 
the detector transformer has to be aligned to produce 
a response that is equally linear on both sides of the 
central frequency point of the curve. When this “S” 
shaped characteristic is to be obtained, the detector is 
used to actually demodulate the input f-m sweep signal. 

The different visual methods of r-f, oscillator, and 
i-f alignment of f-m receivers depends upon the type 
of detector circuit employed. In the following analyses, 
three individual f-m receiver alignment procedures will 
be discussed, one for each different detector circuit. 

Aligiiin#nl of Discriminator Detector 

A discriminator detector circuit appears in Fig. 
16-60. This circuit is just one of many modifications 
that may exist. In place of inductance L there may be 


DISCRIM. 



Fig. 16-60.—Circuit arrangement for visually aligning the 
discriminator detector. 

a resistor or no component at all. The output circuit 
which now consists of two resistors and two filter 
capacitors may be different from that shown. Whatever 
modification is used it will have a resistive load in the 
output circuit similar to resistors R1 and R2 in the 
drawing. It is this resistive load which is important in 
the alignment process. The circuit illustrated is shown 
in conjunction with a limiter stage which is supposed 
to precede this type of detector circuit. When tte dis¬ 
criminator transformer is properly tuned and the in¬ 
coming signal is equal to this resonant frequency! 
there will be po output across the combination of re¬ 
sistors R1 and R2, that h, between points A and S, 
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This is so because the currents flowing through the 
diodes and, hence, through the individual load resistors 
are equal to each other and opposite in sense, and cause 
equal but opposite voltage drops across the load re¬ 
sistors. Alignment of the discriminator is based upon, 
this fact. Discriminator alignment means that the 
transformer is actually being tuned to its proper reso¬ 
nant frequency, which is the same as that of the i.f/s of 
the receiver. In the majority of modern receivers this 
frequency is equal to 10.7 Me. (Some other uncommon 
i.f.'s that may be found are 4.5 Me, 8.3 Me, and 
9.1 Me.) 

In visually aligning this discriminator transformer, 
the oscilloscope connections are made as indicated in 
Fig, 16-60. The high side of the vertical input is con¬ 
nected to point A and the ground connection made to 
point B or to any similar ground connection of the 
receiver. The f-m output cable of the sweep generator 
is connected to the grid circuit of the limiter tube pre¬ 
ceding the discriminator as shown in the drawing. The 
ground side of this cable is connected to any common 
ground of the receiver. The sine-wave modulating out¬ 
put signal of the sweep generator is fed to the horizon¬ 
tal input of the oscilloscope. The frequency of the sweep 
generator is set to the i.f. of the receiver. The over-all 
linear range of the “S” response should be at least 150 
kc. The sweep-width control should, therefore, be ad¬ 
justed to produce a minimum deviation of about 200 kc, 
to more than cover this minimum required linear 
range. However, many detector circuits have a linear 
response greater than 150 kc, so in setting the sweep 
width, it is suggested that the control be adjusted to the 
point where at least the upper and lower peaks of the 
discriminator characteristic are visible. Sweep widths 
of 300 to 400 kc are commonly used, so that the com¬ 
plete output curve can be visualized. 

With these preliminary settings made, some form of 
“S” curve should appear on the oscilloscope unless the 
circuit is completely out of alignment. In aligning the 
discriminator transformer, the primary circuit deter¬ 
mines the linearity of the discriminator response. The 
exact balance or symmetry of the response is deter¬ 
mined by the secondary circuit. The primary circuit 
{LI in Fig. 16-60) is adjusted first to obtain the best 
possible linearity in the curve. Next adjust the 
secondary of the discriminator transformer {L2 in 
Fig. 16-W) to center the i-f point in the middle of the 
curve. Since the secondary is tuned last there is a pos- 
stbiltty that the linearity of the response may be thrown 
off. If this is noticed in the pattern, readjust the pri- 
maiy of the discriminator transformer for proper 
linearity* 


Fig. 16-61. — F-m de¬ 
tector response curve re¬ 
quiring improvement in 
linearity. 



The need for a linearity adjustment is easily de¬ 
duced from the shape of the curve. For example the 
hand-drawn curve of Fig. 16-61 illustrates the need 
for such an adjustment. However, it is quite difficult 
at times to tell whether or not the secondary adjust¬ 
ment will produce a balance in the system. The need 
for this balance adjustment can easily be noticed by the 
use of a marker signal set to the i.f. of the receiver. 
When the marker jails in the center of the linear por¬ 
tion of the curve, the secondary is correctly aligned. 
Fig. 16-62 illustrates a properly aligned discriminator 


Fig. 16-62.—Properly aligned discrimi¬ 
nator response with an i-f marker at its 
center frequency. 



response with an i-f marker at the center frequency of 
the curve. The marker generator can also be used to 
check the linear bandwidth of the response by simply 
noting at what frequencies the peaks of the curve 
appear. 

If a wobbulator is used instead of a sine-wave sweep 
generator a double “S” shaped characteristic simi¬ 
lar to that of Fig. 16-63 should appear. For correct 
alignment the two curves should be mirror images of 
each other, both should be linear, and the crossover 
point should be in the center of each curve. 


Fig. 16-63.—Properly 
alignra discriminator re¬ 
sponse when a wobbulator is 
11 ^ instead of a sweep gen¬ 
erator. 
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ARgaaimt oi Limtl^r ond LF SlogM 

The alignment of the limiter and i-f stages of the f-m 
receiver is done in a manner similar to the alignment 
of a-m receivers. The only difference is that the limiter 
stage, preceding the detector, acts as a rectifier. Fig. 
16-64 illustrates the block diagram needed for visual 
alignment of the remainder of the receiver. The action 
of the limiter is such that grid current flows during 
part of the input signal cycle, and as a result, a current 
flows through the limiter grid resistor R3, putting a 
potential across the resistor as shown. In other words 
the grid and cathode of the limiter can be considered 
as a rectifier with the grid functioning as the plate of 
the rectifier. The greater the signal input, the greater 
will be the voltage drop across R3, and the greatest 
signal input to the grid of the limiter will occur when 
the i-f transformers are correctly aligned. 

Based on this limiter action, the oscilloscope is re¬ 
moved from the detector load and placed across the 
grid resistor of the last limiter stage, if more than one 
is employed. Some limiter circuits employ two grid 
resistors, one of them usually much smaller than the 
other. If this situation exists, it is advisable to place 
the vertical input terminals across the smaller resistor. 
In most instances it is advisable to use a large resistor 
(about 100,000 ohms) in series with the high side of 
the vertical input of the oscilloscope to prevent the 
oscilloscope from loading the limiter circuit. 

The sweep generator’s f-m output cable is placed at 
the grid input to the i-f amplifier preceding the limiter. 
The frequency setting remains as before, at the i.f. of 
the receiver, but the sweep-width control should be 
increased if necessary to encompass the complete i-f 
response curve. A sweep width of 600 kc is advisable, 
or if this is not available from the sweep generator, the 
greatest possible sweep width should be used. The 
amplitude control of the sweep signal output should 
be adjusted to the smallest value which will produce 
a suitable response curve on the oscilloscope. This pre¬ 
liminary adjustment for a low input signal is primarily 
intended to prevent saturation of the limiter. If satu¬ 
ration occurs, it yri\l be difficult to tell when the trans¬ 
former is tuned to resonance. 

If two limiter stages are employed (i.e. cascaded 
limiters), we have to consider the type of coupling be¬ 
tween the stages. Slightly different alignment proce¬ 
dures are followed for tuned (transformer) coupling, 
and for untuned (R-C or impedance) coupling. With 
untuned coupling between the limiter stages, place the 
oscilloscope in the grid circuit of the first limiter as 
previously described. The sweep generator's f-m out- 



Fig. 16-64.—Block diagram of the circuit needed for visual 
alignment of the remainder of the f-m receiver. 

put cable should then be placed at the input to the last 
i-f stage, as in the case of the single-stage limiter cir¬ 
cuit. When the coupling between the two limiter stages 
is tunable, the oscilloscope is placed in the grid circuit 
of the second limiter rather than the first. The sweep 
generator is then placed at the grid input to the first 
limiter, and the limiter is adjusted as the manufacturer 
may specify. 

With these preliminaries completed, the last i-f 
transformer is aligned first. The sweep signal is in¬ 
serted at the grid of the last i-f stage. Whatever limiter 
system is employed, if the coupling of the first trans¬ 
former to be aligned is below the “critical” point, then 
only a single-peaked response curve will result. There¬ 
fore, the i-f transformer should be adjusted for maxi¬ 
mum response at the peak of the curve as seen on the 
oscilloscope. The peak should normally fall at the cen¬ 
ter of the curve. 'Die desired pattern is shown in Fig. 
16-65A. This is the Qrpe of single-peaked pattern 
usually required the manufacturers of f-m receivers. 
If this last transformer stage is overcoupled, the align¬ 
ment should be made so that the two outside peaks of 
the curve fall symmetrically on either side of the center 
frequency dip. The correct pattern is shown in Fig. 
16-65B where a-b is equal to b-c. 

The next step is to move only the sweep generator, 
with the frequency and sweep-width settings intact, to 
the grid of the preceding i-f tube and align the next i-f 
traiudormer starting with the secondary. 

When the next to the last i-f traorfonner has been 
aligned, the picture on the (udllosoope will be die cnrer- 
all response curve of the last i-f transformer {due (be 
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one just aligned. If both i-f transformers are single- 
peakedi the latter stage should be aligned so that the 
over-all response is a single-peaked curve similar in 
shape to that of Fig. 16-65A. Since one curve is effec¬ 
tively added to the other, the amplitude of the sweep 
signal output should be decreased accordingly. If the 
stage now just aligned was overcoupled (that is, has a 
double-peaked response) then no matter how the last 
i-f transformer is coupled, the correct over-all picture 
will be a double-peaked response that may or may not 
be symmetrical about its resonant frequency point. 
Whatever the case may be, one should know the exact 
shape of the response to look for. The final curve may 
contain two peaks that are not too sharply defined, so 
alignment should be done carefully. 




Fig. 16-65.—Desired responses of the last i-f transformer; 
(A) when this transformer is undercoupled, and (B) when it 
is overcoupled. 

The immediately preceding i-f transformer and the 
others on back to the first i-f transformer in the set are 
aligned next, in that order. In each case the f-m output 
cable of the sweep generator is placed at the grid of the 
amplifier preceding the i-f transformer to be aligned. 
In each alignment the picture on the oscilloscope will 
be a composite response curve of as many i.f.'s as fol¬ 
low the one being aligned. In all cases, whether the i.f .'s 
are all double-peaked, all single-peaked, or a mixture 
of both, the picture should resemble as closely as pos¬ 
sible a symmetrical response curve, unless otherwise 
noted by the manufacturer's data, either with double 
peaks that may or may not be too well defined, or just 
a single-peaked curve. In all these alignments, the out¬ 
put of the signal generator should be as low as possible, 
so that the limiter is not driven into its saturation or 
limiting action point. 

If individual i-f response curves are desired it is 
possible to employ a probe detector. In this case the 
oscilloscope’s vertical input is connected to one side of 
the probe and the other end of the probe connected to 
the output of the amplifier following the stage being 
aligned. If frequenqr cheddng or bandwidths of the 
response curves are desired, marker signals can be used 
in ^e manner previously outlined. 


Oscillator and R-F Alignment In Usnilar 
Discriminator Receivers 

To align these stages, the oscilloscope remains across 
the limiter grid resistor, but the sweep-generator cable 
is coupled to the antenna terminals of the receiver 
through the dummy antenna specified by the manu¬ 
facturer. The sweep-width control of the generator 
should be advanced if possible to the point where more 
than the complete response curve is seen. The sweep- 
generator attachment to the horizontal terminals of 
the oscilloscope remains as is. Only the frequency set¬ 
ting of the sweep generator is changed. The oscillator 
and r-f alignment procedure as discussed under a-m 
visual alignment is now applied here. The primary dif¬ 
ference is that the high and low frequencies of the f-m 
band used for this alignment process should be approx¬ 
imately 105 Me and 90 Me respectively. The adjust¬ 
ments of the r-f and oscillator sections should be for 
maximum and symmetrical response curves unless 
otherwise noted by previous i-f alignment curves or by 
manufacturer’s requirements. 

Ratio Detector and I-F Alignment 

The second important type of detector circuit em¬ 
ployed in f-m receivers is the ratio detector. When this 
detector is used, it may or may not be preceded by a 
limiter stage. In fact in many cases it is difficult to tell 
whether or not the stage preceding the ratio detector 
is a limiter or just another i-f amplifier. Actually, the 
only major difference is that grid current always flows 
in the limiter stage. The original ratio-detector design 
was intended for use without a limiter stage. Whatever 
the case may be, once again we say that the manufac¬ 
turer’s visual-alignment instructions should be fol¬ 
lowed, if any are given. 

The ratio-detector circuit is similar to the discrimi¬ 
nator detector; a duo-diode tube is generally used but, 
in the ratio-detector circuit, the diodes are wired in 
series aiding instead of series opposing, as in the dis¬ 
criminator circuit. There are many modifications of the 
ratio-detector circuit; the one shown in Fig, 16-66 is 
one of the original types. As in the discriminator, cir¬ 
cuit inductance L may not exist at all or a resistor may 
be in its place, and the output load circuit may appear 
different from that shown. Whatever circuit is found 
in the f-m receiver to be aligned, the arrangement of 
Fig. 16-66, in conjunction with the discussion to fol¬ 
low, will allow for the alignment of all types. 

The load resistance R1 may be a single resistor as 
indicated in Fig. 16-66 or it may consist of two equal 
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resistors as shown by the dashed resistors R2 and R3 
in the circuit. If only one resistor R1 exists, then two 
resistors of about 100,000 ohms each with a tolerance 
of ±5% can be soldered across R1 to simulate the cir¬ 
cuit including R2 and R3. In the alignment of this stage 
the vertical terminals of the oscilloscope are placed as 
indicated in Fig. 16-66 or between the audio output 
point and ground. The modulating sine-wave output 
from the sweep generator is fed to the horizontal ter¬ 
minals of the oscilloscope. The f-m output cable of the 
sweep generator is connected to the grid of the stage 
preceding the ratio detector. The frequency of the 
sweep generator is set to the i.f. of the receiver and the 
sweep-width control is properly adjusted, 300 to 400 
kc being an average width to use. Several variations in 
the visual alignment of the ratio detector and i-f stages 
are specified by different manufacturers. Three differ¬ 
ent methods will now be described. 

In one method the tuning component in the second¬ 
ary of the ratio-detector transformer is turned to its 
minimum. The primary of the transformer is then 
aligned for a single-peaked i-f curve of maximum re¬ 
sponse similar to that shown in Fig. 16-65A. The 
sweep generator is then moved back a stage and the 
next to the last i-f transformer is aligned for the proper 
pattern. The procedure from this point onward exactly 
follows that of the i-f alignment of the discriminator 
detector type of f-m receiver, including the remarks 
about double-peaked i.f.’s. Ajter all the i.f.^s are 
aligned, the discriminator secondary is adjusted to give 
the proper S-shsjped curve. The f-m output cable of the 
sweep generator for this last adjustment can be placed 
either at the grid of the last i-f tube or left at the r-f grid 
of the converter tube. Whichever is used, remember to 
control the amplitude of the f-m output signal from the 
sweep generator. 

A second method involves aligning the complete 
ratio-detector transformer first. The oscilloscope is 
placed in either of the positions mentioned in the pre¬ 
vious method and the secondary of the ratio-detector 


transformer is completely detuned. The f-m output 
cable of the sweep generator is placed at the grid of the 
last i-f amplifier with the same settings as in all the 
detector visual alignments thus far described. The pri¬ 
mary of the detector transformer is then tuned for the 
proper single-peaked curve similar to that of Fig. 
16-65A. Then the secondary of the detector trans¬ 
former is aligned to give a symmetrical S-shaped curve. 
The ratio detector is now completely aligned. A marker 
generator can be used to check the midfrequency of the 
detector response. The alignment of the i.f.’s is based, 
in this case, not on the picture of the i-f response 
curves, but rather on the detector output. The signal 
generator is gradually moved back as in the other i-f 
alignments and the proper i.f.'s adjusted. The adjust¬ 
ment in each case is for a continued symmetrical and 
linear S-shaped response curve of maximum ampli¬ 
tude. 

A third method involves opening up the hot lead of 
electrolytic capacitor Cl in Fig. 16-66, so that the cir¬ 
cuit functions as an a-m demodulator. The vertical ter¬ 
minals of the oscilloscope are then placed across load 
resistor Rl. The sweep generator is set at the same 
frequency and sweep width, and is moved one stage 
backward each time as the alignment progresses. Some 
manufacturers specify removal of the first audio tube. 
Alignment starts with the complete detector trans¬ 
former and continues backward to the first i-f trans¬ 
former. If the i.f.'s and detector transformer are all 
single-peaked, the alignment should follow the pre¬ 
vious i-f alignment where the i-f transformers are ad¬ 
justed for a symmetrical single-peaked resonance 
curve. Care should be taken in tuning overcoupled i.f /s 
for the double-peaked curve; in some instances, it may 
be advisable to detune the secondary of overcoupled 
i.f,'8, tune the primary for a single-peaked curve, and 
then tune the secondary for the double-peaked curve. 
Remember that when aligning some of 1^ first and 
perhaps second i-f stages the tespemt curve, whidi 
may include overcoupled ii/s, may not oontasn afty 
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evidence of double peaks due to the effective combina¬ 
tion of all the i-f resonance curves. The over-all i-f 
curve may contain only a single peak, but it will be a 
broad response curve. 

After this alignment is completed leave the sweep 
generator as is and capacitor Cl of Fig. 16-66 is recon¬ 
nected to its former position. The vertical terminals of 
the oscilloscope are then placed as indicated in the 
drawing of Fig. 16-66 or across the point of audio out¬ 
put to ground. With these connections made, the oscil¬ 
loscope should show a symmetrical and linear S-shaped 
curve, because the detector tube is once again func¬ 
tioning as an f-m demodulator. 

Oscillator and R-F Alignment 
of Ratio-Detector Receivers 

Visually aligning the oscillator and r-f stages is very 
simple. The adjustments and preliminary settings at 
the front end of the set and the sweep generator remain 
essentially the same as for the discriminator type of 
f.m. receiver, but the positioning of the oscilloscope 
may vary. For example, for the case where capacitor 
Cl is opened, the oscillator and r-f stages can be aligned 
for maximum and symmetrical i-f patterns on the os¬ 
cilloscope with the oscilloscope placed across R1 in 
Fig. 16-66. Then the detector circuit could be checked 
for the proper ‘‘S” characteristic with the capacitor in 
place. Another method would be to keep the oscillo¬ 
scope in the position as shown in Fig. 16-66 or across 
the audio output and adjust the oscillator and r-f cir¬ 
cuits while the secondary of the ratio-detector trans¬ 
former is detuned. The adjustments are for the proper 
i-f response curves. Afterward the detector can be 
aligned. In this method the detector transformer is ac¬ 
tually aligned last in the complete receiver system. 

Still another method would be to connect the oscillo¬ 
scope in either manner mentioned in the latter method 
and adjust the oscillator and r-f stages after all the 
other alignments have been made. The adjustment 
would be for a continued maximum and symmetrical 
S-shaped response curve from the detector. 

If the tube preceding the ratio detector is definitely 
a limiter, (i.e. grid current flows and a negative bias is 
developed across the grid resistor) then the alignment 
of the receiver could be accomplished in another man¬ 
ner. The ratio-detector circuit should be completely 
aligned first by any method just outlined. After this the 
oscilloscope is placed in the limiter grid circuit and the 
remainder of the receiver's alignment carried out in the 
same manner as receivers employing discriminator 
detectors* 


Visual Alignment of the Locked-bi 
Oscillator Detector Receiver 

The third principal type of f-m detector, namely the 
locked-in oscillator detector, as far as is known, is used 
by only one manufacturer. Consequently this detector 
is not found to the same extent as the other f-m de¬ 
tectors but it is, nevertheless, important enough to be 
included. This circuit employs a special pentagrid tube 
which functions as the locked-in oscillator and detector. 
A schematic of this f-m detector circuit as found in a 
typical receiver appears in Fig. 16-67. 

The network consists of three different tuned cir¬ 
cuits, Ll-Cl, L2-C2, and L3-C3. Each one of these 
tuned circuits is resonant to the same frequency, 
namely the i.f. of the receiver. The input transformer 
(that containing LI-Cl) is considered as the last i-f 
transformer of the receiver. The L2-C2 tuned system 
in conjunction with the rest of the circuit functions as 
a Colpitts oscillator. The L3-C3 tuned arrangement is 
known as a quadrature circuit. The remainder of the 
i-f and r-f sections of such f-m receivers are similar to 
the other types of f-m receivers. 

The visual alignment discussed here is carried out 
on an actual receiver — Philco model 48-482. The i.f.'s 
are aligned first for the correct response curve and the 
detector afterward. The visual-alignment procedure is 
as follows. The high side of the vertical input of the 
oscilloscope is connected to the junction of R1 and C3 
as shown in Fig. 16-67. The ground lead of the oscillo¬ 
scope is connected to the chassis of the receiver. It is 
across resistor R1 that the audio-frequency output ap¬ 
pears. For the i-f alignment the oscillator grid, the first 
grid of the detector tube, is grounded so that the oscil¬ 
lator section of the tube is made inoperative. When this 
is done the tube will no longer be effective as an f-m 
detector but will function as an a-m grid-leak detector. 

The frequency control of the sweep generator is set 
to the i.f. of the receiver, which in this case is 9.1 Me. 
The f-m output cable is connected to the grid of the last 
i-f amplifier and the sweep-width control is set to a 
large deviation (at least 400 kc). The oscilloscope re¬ 
mains where it is for the complete receiver alignment. 
The primary of the last i-f transformer is aligned for 
a symmetrical single-peaked maximum response on the 
oscilloscope screen. The rest of the i.f.'s are similarly 
aligned with the output cable of the sweep generator 
being moved back each time and placed at the grid of 
the i-f amplifier preceding the i-f transformer to be 
aligned. 

' After the i.f.'s are aligned, the ground is removed 
from the oscillator grid. A short is then placed across 
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Fig. 16-67,—Schematic of a locked-in 
oscillator detector^ including oscillo¬ 
scope and sweep generator setup for 
visual alignment. 


the quadrature network (across either component L3, 
R2, or C3, whichever is easier to get at), and the f-m 
output cable of the sweep generator remains connected 
as in the very last step. The frequency of the sweep 
generator is set at 9.1 Me, unmodulated, or if this is not 
possible, a 9.1-Me unmodulated signal should be used 
from a marker generator. The oscillator trimmer, C2 
in Fig. 16-67 is then adjusted for a zero beat, as indi¬ 
cated by a minimum signal on the oscilloscope and in 
the loudspeaker of the receiver. 

After the oscillator alignment, the short across the 
quadrature circuit is removed for alignment of this sec¬ 
tion, but the sweep generator remains where it is. The 
generator is frequency-modulated at a center frequency 
of 9.1 Me with a minimum sweep width of 200 kc. The 
quadrature coil L3 (see Fig. 16-67) is then adjusted 
for linear detector response on the oscilloscope screen 
as indicated in Fig. 16-68B. This linear response was 
taken when the sweep width was exactly 200 kc. From 
this curve we sqp that the linear part covers more than 
the minimvun required bandwidth of 150 kc. A 9.1-Mc 
marker can be used to determine whether or not the 
response at midpoint of the linear curve is at the i.f. A 
typical response curve when the quadrature circuit is 
misaligned is illustrated in Fig. 16-68A when the sweep 
width is set at 200 kc. The misaligned response curve 
shown at Fig. 16-68C is taken at the detector output 
when the quadrature network and also the secondary 
of the last i-f transformer are both misaligned. This 


latter misalignment is also under the condition of a 
200-kc sweep width. 

To align the high-frequency oscillator and r-f sec¬ 
tion visually, the f-m output cable of the sweep gener¬ 
ator is connected to the antenna input terminals or to 
the dummy antenna recommended by the manufacturer 
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Fig. 16-68.—-Response 
curves for the locked-in oscil¬ 
lator detector. (A) quadra¬ 
ture circuit is misaligned; (B) 
proper linear response; and 
(C) both the quadrature dir¬ 
ect and the secondary of the 
last i-f transformer are mis¬ 
aligned. 
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and the oscilloscope remains where it is. The frequency 
control of the sweep generator and receiver dial are 
first both set at the same frequency on the high end of 
the band for the capacitor trimmer adjustments, and 
then at the low end for the coil adjustments. Use high 
and low frequencies of 105 Me and 90 Me respectively 
if none are recommended. The sweep-width control of 
the sweep generator is set wide enough to give a good 
picture of the over-all band-pass characteristic. The 
oscillator and r-f stages can then be aligned in proper 
order for maximum linear detector response on the 
oscilloscope. Marker signals can be used during this 
alignment procedure to determine the midfrequency of 
the response. 

An alternate method of aligning the r-f and oscillator 
sections would be for a maximum and symmetrical re¬ 
sponse of the i-f stages. To do this the grid of the oscil¬ 
lator section of the detector tube has to be grounded. 
With this method it is possible that the oscillator and 
r-f be aligned immediately after the i-f alignment, and 
the quadrature circuit of the f-m detector aligned last. 

VISUAL AUGNMENT OF 

TELEVISION RECEIVERS 

We now come to the type of receiver where visual 
alignment is most important. In alignment of a-m and 
f-m receivers it is possible to use a complete meter 
method (although the visual method is far more accu¬ 
rate) but for television receivers this is not so. Visual 
afignment of the r-f and video i-f sections of these re¬ 
ceivers is a necessity because of the specially shaped 
curves required. Since visual alignment of part of this 
receiver is required, it is a simple matter to visually 
align the complete receiver including the sound section. 
It is important to remember that the marker and sweep 
generators used for alignment of television receivers 
must have a frequency range that includes the r.f .’s and 
i.f.’s of the receiver. 

There are five main sections of a television receiver 
that have to be considered in the process of alignment; 
these are the sound section, the trap circuits (if any 
are employed), the video i-f section, the oscillator cir¬ 
cuits, and the r-f stages. The sound section of television 
receivers is very much the same as the circuits of f-m 
receivers. Since this is so and since most manufacturers 
suggest aligning the sound section first, we will start 
our discussiem with this part of the television receiver. 

TIm Sound So cB o tt 

Sound i-f aiiq>lifiers, limiters (if at^ are used), f-m 
detector, and the audio represent the order of 


the stages in the sound section of television receivers. 
This is exactly the same as in f-m receivers. The num¬ 
ber of sound i-f amplifiers used in television receivers 
may vary according to the make of the set and whether 
or not the intercarrier sound system is used in the re¬ 
ceiver. As far as is known only discriminator detectors 
or ratio detectors are used as f-m demodulators in the 
sound section of television receivers. 

The chief difference between standard f-m broad¬ 
casting and the f-m sound part of television broadcast¬ 
ing is that, in the former, ±75 kc deviation of the trans¬ 
mitted f-m signal is considered 100 per cent modula¬ 
tion and, in the latter, it is only ±25 kc deviation. This 
means that the bandwidth of the tuned circuits in the 
sound section of television receivers need not neces¬ 
sarily be as broad as those in f-m receivers. However, 
in order to prevent oscillator drift from causing the 
f-m i-f signal of television receivers to fall outside the 
response of the sound i-f, the tuned circuits are nor¬ 
mally made much broader than necessary. In some 
cases they may be broader than those of f-m receivers 
to compensate for this frequency drift. The sweep- 
width control of the sweep generator should be ad¬ 
justed to produce somewhat more than the complete 
response curve. 

The placement of the oscilloscope and its connections 
to the f-m detector circuit and sweep generator for 
visual alignment of the sound section of television re¬ 
ceivers is exactly the same as for f-m receiver align¬ 
ment. The complete visual-alignment procedure of this 
sound system follows any of those described for the i-f 
and detector sections of f-m receivers. It is not neces¬ 
sary to repeat this alignment here. Whatever* type of 
f-m detector is used in the sound system, refer to the 
proper section under f-m receiver alignment and follow 
the methods outlined there. 

The important thing to remember about alignment 
of this section is the intermediate frequency employed. 
If the television receiver is of the intercarrier type, the 
final sound i-f signal of any receiver will always be 4.5 
Mc^This 4.5 Me sound i.f. is the result of mixing the 
video and sound i-f signals from the front-end con¬ 
verter in the video detector. One of the signals that 
results from this mixing process is a 4.5-Mc signal, 
frequency modulated with the sound intelligence. This 
4.5-Mc signal is fed to the grid of the first sound i-f 
amplifier through some tuned circuit arrangement 
which is resonant to 4.5 Me. This arrangement may be 
a single series- or parallel-tuned circuit or a double 
parallel-tuned one, and may appear at the output of the 
video detector or at one of the video amplifiers or at 
the input to the first sound i-f amplifier itsdf. What- 
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ever type of tuned circuit is used, it is generally re¬ 
ferred to as the 4,5-Mc sound take-off circuit, trans¬ 
former, or trap, or the intercarrier take-off trap. 

In receivers other than the intercarrier type, which 
receivers we will refer to as the conventional type, the 
resonant frequency of the sound i-f transformers is the 
same as the sound i-f output from the front-end con¬ 
verter tube. The exact frequency of this sound i-f sig¬ 
nal is not always the same as it is for intercarrier re¬ 
ceivers but differs for different model receivers. The 
i.f.’s in question may have a value anywhere from 20 
to 40 Me. The exact i.f. used is usually mentioned by 
the manufacturer of the receiver. The tuned circuit pre¬ 
ceding the first sound i-f amplifier in such receivers 
may appear in the output of the front-end converter 
tube or in the output of the first or second video i-f 
amplifiers. Whatever type of receiver is being aligned 
the frequency control of the sweep generator should be 
set to the correct sound i-f of the receiver. 

Alignment of First Sound I-F Tunod Cixcuit 

Visual alignment of the sound section of either type 
of receiver is, as mentioned previously, carried out in 
the same manner as for f-m receivers. The only differ¬ 
ence that should be noted in this section is the place¬ 
ment of the f-m output cable of the sweep generator for 
alignment of the first i-f timed circuit or transformer. 

For intercarrier type of receivers where the 4.5 Me 
sound take-off circuit appears after a stage or two of 
video amplification, the 4.5-Mc f-m signal output from 
the sweep generator should be fed to the grid circuit of 
the video amplifier that immediately precedes the 
sound take-off circuit. If the sound take-off circuit 
appears immediately after the video detector, the out¬ 
put cable of the sweep generator is usually placed at 
the electrode of the detector tube to which the take-off 
circuit is effectively connected, preferably through a 
0.001 nf capacitor. In placing the sweep generator for 
alignment of this stage, it is important that the gener¬ 
ator itself not load down the take-off circuit to the point 
where it will cause erroneous alignment. 

Wherever tht 4.5-Mc take-off circuit is employed, it 
should be aligned as just another i-f stage. The oscillo¬ 
scope remains where it is after the regular i-f align¬ 
ment and the 4.5-Mc take-off circuit is aligned for the 
proper response curve using the same sweep width as 
for the regular i-f alignment. Remember that ffie re¬ 
sulting curve on the oscilloscope is the over-all response 
of all the i-f stages as well as the take-off circuit. Some 
manufacturers suggest placing the sweep generator be¬ 
fore the take-off circuit for alignment of ffte oon^^ete 


f-m sound section. This method is all right if the sound 
section is not badly out of alignment. 

Visual alignment of the tuned circuit or transformer 
preceding the first sound i-f amplifier in conventional 
type television receivers is carried out in a manner 
similar to that just described. The f-m output cable of 
the sweep generator is placed at the grid input of the 
stage preceding the first soimd i-f tuned circuit, 
whether this stage be the front-end converter tube or 
the first or second video i-f amplifier. Wherever this 
first tuned i-f circuit appears, the same frequency and 
sweep-width control adjustments of the sweep gener¬ 
ator that were made for alignment of the other i-f stages 
are also used for alignment of this circuit. 

I-F Trap Circuit! 

Receivers that do not employ the intercarrier system 
contain a number of traps within the video section of 
the receiver to suppress certain frequencies that would 
normally cause interference of the reproduced picture. 
The traps employed are either series- or parallel-tuned 
circuits that are sharply resonant. The trap either ab¬ 
sorbs energy or causes a loss in gain at its resonant 
frequency. 

These traps, although they help shape the over-all 
video i-f response curve, are essentially inserted to pre¬ 
vent interference from undesired sound and video i-f 
signals. The sound i-f signal of the receiver is one type 
of interfering signal. This i-f signal is referred to as the 
accompanytng sound i.f. because it is a signal within 
the channel to which the receiver is tuned. It is also 
possible to have interference of sound and video sig¬ 
nals from adjacent channels which may force their way 
into the front end of the receiver. If this happens, un¬ 
desired sound and video i-f signals will appear at the 
output of the converter tube. These i-f signals, which 
are commonly referred to as adjacent sound and video 
signals, can easily force their way through the video i-f 
circuits because they fall on the skirts of the response 
curve. The adjacent video i-f signd is 6 Me away from 
the desired video i-f signal and the adjacent sound i-f 
signal is 6 Me away from the accompan}ring sound i-f 
signal or 1.5 Me higher than the deaired video i-f sig¬ 
nal. The traps are tuned to the frequencies of these in¬ 
terfering i-f signals. 

Not all television receivers employ traps for each 
one of the possible interfering i-f signals; some re¬ 
ceivers use more than one tnq> tuned to the same fxp- 
quency. In order to present a fair idea <A where these 
undesired frequendm lie on the re^oose corye of die 
video \4 cheuits and to tisam hottr he^;) riaipe llhe 
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Fig. 16-69.—Ideal over-all video i-f response curve of a tele¬ 
vision receiver. 


curve, we have included an ideal over-all video i-f re¬ 
sponse curve in Fig. 16-69. In actual practice the shape 
of the over-all video i-f response curve will vary from 
that shown according to the type of coupling between 
the video i-f stages and the number of different traps 
employed. 

The frequencies indicated on the drawing are from 
a receiver that has a desired video i-f carrier of 25.5 
Me, point C. The sound i-f carrier, point B, being 4.5 
Me less, has a frequency of 21 Me. The adjacent video 
and sound i-f carriers, points A and D respectively, 
therefore, have frequencies of 19.5 Me and 27 Me, re¬ 
spectively. The video i-f interfering signal comes from 
the upper adjacent channel and the adjacent sound i-f 
interfering signal conies from the lower adjacent chan¬ 
nel. This is all predicated upon the assumption that the 
desired channel and either adjacent channel do not 
have any frequency separation between them. 

There are some places where such traps are com¬ 
monly found. In many cases the traps are located in the 
plate circuits of the different video i-f amplifiers. At 
other times they will be found somewhere in the coup¬ 
ling between the video i-f amplifiers. In still other re¬ 
ceivers, these traps are found in the cathode circuits of 
the video i-f amplifiers. Wherever they are found, their 
basic action is still the same as previously described. 

Many of the conventional type receivers employ a 
4.5-Mc trap somewhere between the output of the video 
detector and the grid of the picture tube. This trap is 
inserted to prevent any possible 4.5-Mc beat-note sig¬ 
nal that may appear in the output of the detector from 
also Bppeavmg at the input to the picture tube. This 
trap is also sharply tuned and has to be aligned to its 
proper resonant frequency, as well as the other traps. 

If Imp AUgnmiiPt 

Many television receiver manufacturers suggest 
these traps with a vacuum^'tube voltmeter in¬ 
stead of an oscUloscaope. The use of such a voltmeter 
does not tnalee the process any faster than when an 


oscilloscope is used. In fact an oscilloscope would be 
preferable because it has to be used for alignment of the 
video i-f response anyway. In most cases the oscillo¬ 
scope or vacuum-tube voltmeter is placed at the same 
point no matter which is used. This point is usually 
across the load of the video detector or of the age recti¬ 
fier of the receiver or at some point after either of these. 
Whatever kind of indicating device is used, in practi¬ 
cally all cases an a-w signal (usually audio-modulated) 
is employed for alignment of these traps. The fre¬ 
quency of the a-m signal is set to the resonant frequency 
of the trap to be aligned. In most cases the trap is tuned 
to produce a minimum indication on the meter or 
oscilloscope. 

The reason the indicating device is placed after a 
diode detector of the system is to have this diode de¬ 
modulate the a-m signal. The resulting output signal, 
which is usually audio, will appear on the oscilloscope 
as a sine wave, and will only cause a deflection on the 
vacuum-tube voltmeter. Whatever device is used as the 
source of a-m signal, it should be accurately calibrated 
because the traps are sharply tuned. If the marker gen¬ 
erator has provision for a-m, then it should be used. 
Some manufacturers suggest lining up the traps during 
the alignment of the video i-f circuit while others rec¬ 
ommend their alignment as a separate procedure. In 
this section, trap alignment is being considered as an 
individual part of the alignment procedure of the tele¬ 
vision receiver. 

The input impedance of the oscilloscope is such that 
when it is placed across the video detector or age recti¬ 
fier load, it may cause appreciable change in the effec¬ 
tive load on the tube. If this happens it is suggested 
that a resistor of about 100,000 ohms be inserted be¬ 
tween the high side of the vertical input to the oscillo¬ 
scope and the load of the tube in question. 

There are certain prealignment adjustments recom¬ 
mended before alignment of the traps and video i-f cir¬ 
cuits. These adjustments are definitely not the same for 
all types of television receivers. They vary with the 
type of indicating device to be used, where it is to be 
placed, the type of circuits employed, and the general 
design of the receiver. A representative .set of prealign¬ 
ment adjustments are as follows. The high-frequency 
oscillator and r-f sections are disabled by either remov¬ 
ing the front end tubes or by tuning to an unused chan¬ 
nel. The contrast control is usually placed in the center 
of its range, or in a total clockwise position, and re¬ 
mains there. A fixed bias is applied to the tubes that 
normally have age bias. This bias is necessary to simu¬ 
late an operating age voltage. This is also necessary for 
video i-f alignment as will soon be seen. There are 
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various ways of applying this bias voltage and they de¬ 
pend upon the circuit design of the television receiver. 
It is bqrond the scope of this section to list all the dif¬ 
ferent methods of bias hookup. The exact bias neces¬ 
sary and the manner of applying it are normally given 
in the manufacturer’s service notes that accompany the 
television receiver. 

Once all these prealignment adjustments are made, 
it is a simple matter to align the traps. The a-m input 
signal lead can be connected in either of two ways. One 
method is to attach it to the grid of the tube preceding 
the first trap and to keep it there for all of the trap ad¬ 
justments. The other method, and the one usually rec¬ 
ommended if there is enough signal amplification, is to 
place the a-m input signal only at the grid of the ampli¬ 
fier preceding the trap or traps to be aligned. 

. Whichever method is used, the input signal (ampli¬ 
tude-modulated at about 30 per cent) should be set to 
the required resonant frequency of the trap to be 
aligned. The trap is then adjusted to produce, on the 
oscilloscope, a sine wave of minimum amplitude. A 
minimum signal is required because, when the trap is 
properly tuned, it will suppress the incoming signal to 
the best of its ability and hence only the weakest signal 
passes through. Every time a different type of trap is 
aligned, the generator should be set to that trap’s 
proper frequency and the trap aligned for a similar 
minimum signal output. In the alignment of i-f traps 
the linear sweep of the oscilloscope is used as the hori- 
sontcd-deflection voltage. 

45-Me Trap Adjualmmit in Conv«Btlonal Racrivan 

We mentioned previously that in many conventional 
television receivers a 4.5-Mc trap or two may be em¬ 
ployed somewhere between the output of the video de¬ 
tector and input to the picture tube. In most cases a 
single trap is used and it usually appears between the 
first and second video amplifiers or between the last 
video amplifier and the input to the picture tube. 

Since the trap should be resonant to 4.5 Me, a signal 
of this frequency is heeded to align it. This a-m signal, 
after passing thtough the trap, must be detected for 
most service oscilloscopes to respond to it. Since the 
trap appears after the video detector of the receiver, a 
probe detector must be used somewhere after the trap. 
In many cases the probe detector is inserted between 
the oscillosc(^ and the terminal leading to the input 
of the picture tube. If the trap appears between two 
stages of video amplification, it may be possitde to con¬ 
nect the probe detector to the output circuit eff the tube 
following the trap. 


The output cable of the a-m generator should be con¬ 
nected to the grid of the first video amplifier if the trap 
appears after this tube, which is usually the case. If the 
trap appears between the video detector and first video 
amplifier then the a-m signal should be connected 
somewhere before the trap and the output of the video 
detector. Care should be taken that the generator does 
not cause any undesired loading effects on the trap 
because this may cause erroneous alignment. 

After the proper oscilloscope, probe detector, and 
generator connections have been made, the trap is then 
aligned to produce a minimum sine-wave signal on the 
oscilloscope. This is similar to the alignment of the i-f 
traps. Do not increase the output of the generator to 
the point where it may cause overloading of the video 
amplifier in question. Also since we are tuning for a 
minimum signal on the oscilloscope the output of the 
generator should not be kept too low because the os¬ 
cilloscope may not register any pattern when the trap 
is tuned through its resonant frequency. 

>nd«o I-F StagM 

We now come to the most important part of the tele¬ 
vision receiver that requires alignment, namely, the 
video i-f system. The number of video i-f amplifiers and 
hence the number of tuned coupling circuits is not the 
same for each television receiver. The type of coupling 
also varies with the different models. Single-peaked, 
stagger-tuned, and over-coupled i-f circuits are the 
t}q>es most commonly employed in television receivers. 
These circuits can be either single or double tuned. In 
many stagger-tuned circuits each of the interstage 
coupling circuits is tuned to a different frequency. In 
most overcoupled circuits, the individual stages are 
generally all tuned to the same frequency. However, 
the coupling between the primary and secondary of 
each interstage i-f transformer is great enough to pro¬ 
duce the desired bandwidth. 

Visual alignment of these stages can be performed 
by using the video detector of the receiver, to which the 
oscilloscope is connected, or a probe detector for align¬ 
ment of each stage individually. The sweep generator 
employed should be capable of a 10-Mc swe^ width 
and also a frequency range to cover all the i.f.’s of the 
receiver being aligned. An accurately calibrated marker 
generator is also required, capable of covering the fre¬ 
quencies of the comfdete i-f dreuit being aligned. 
Whether a probe detector is used or not, in the final 
analysis, the over-all video i-f reqmnae, which indudes 
the re^onse (rf all the i4 dreuits, must he 
chedeed <m ffie osdiloacof«. For this chethi, (he nmrlter 
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Fig. 16-70.—Ideal over-all video i-f response curve: (A) for 
the conventional type of receiver; (B) for the intercarrier type 
of receiver; and (C) for the intercarrier type which tunes 
above and below the incoming signal. 


generator is definitely needed. It is the final shape of 
this over-all video i-f response which determines 
whether or not the alignment is correct. 

The ideal shape of this over-all video i-f response 
for the conventional receiver has already been indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 16-69 and it is repeated in part (A) of 
Fig, 16-70 with only the notations that are of interest 
to us at the moment. The right slope must be fairly 
broad compared to the left slope which should be fairly 
steep. The video i-f carrier should fall approximately 
in the center of the right slope as indicated by point b 
in the drawing. In other words the response at point b 
should be about 50 per cent of the average maximum 
response of the curve. Some manufacturers specify that 
if the video i-f carrier falls along the right slope any¬ 
where between 40 and 60 per cent of maximum re¬ 
sponse, receiver performanoe will be acceptable. Point 


a on the left side of the curve of Fig. 16-70A repre¬ 
sents the carrier of the accompanying sound i.f. and 
there should be negligible response at this frequency. 

Part (B) of Fig. 16-70 represents an ideal over-all 
video i-f curve of the intercarrier type of television re¬ 
ceiver. The right side of this curve should be the same 
as that of the conventional type of receiver. Point d 
represents the video i-f carrier and it occurs at a re¬ 
sponse point of about 50 per cent of maximum. In 
intercarrier receivers, a certain amount of sound i-f 
signal must come through. The step on the left side of 
the response ideally indicates the shape desired, where 
point c represents the sound i-f carrier. However, the 
majority of television receivers simply have the left 
side of the response sha}>ed as indicated by the dashed 
line in Fig. 16-70B. Although the former shape is ex¬ 
actly what is desired, the other shape, which also allows 
a certain amount of sound i-f signal through, is used 
because it is simpler to obtain in practice. 

In intercarrier television receivers where the high- 
frequency local oscillator is tuned above and below the 
incoming television signal (for the low and high chan¬ 
nels respectively) a different type of over-all video i-f 
response is required. The ideal curve is shown in Fig. 
16-70C by the solid line. Points e and g indicate the 
sound and video i-f carriers respectively when the os¬ 
cillator is tuned above the incoming television signal 
and points / and h are the respective video and sound i-f 
carriers when the oscillator is tuned below the incoming 
television signal. Video carrier points / and g should 
he at approximately 50 per cent of the maximum re¬ 
sponse. The sound carriers e and h should fall approxi¬ 
mately in the center of the steps on the sides of the 
drawing. The dashed lines on both sides of the draw¬ 
ing of Fig. 16-70C indicate the shape generally used in 
practice because of the difficulty in obtaining the steps 
on both sides of the curve. 

In intercarrier receivers the exact response to the 
sound i-f carrier [see parts (B) and (C) of Fig. 
16-70] will be found to vary whether or not a step for¬ 
mation is used. There will be found cases where the 
response suggested is almost 20 per cent of maximum 
and at other times as little as 5 per cent. As we have 
always mentioned, the alignment procedure recom¬ 
mended by the manufacturer should always be fol¬ 
lowed. However, it is important to point out in this 
section that too high a sound i-f response in inter¬ 
carrier receivers, especially those that do not shape 
the response somewhat in step fashion, usually causes 
a distorted sound output. In most cases this sound i-f 
response should not be more than about 10 per cent 
of maximum. 
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Of course, if an intercarrier receiver is specially de¬ 
signed to produce a certain shape response curve, very 
little can be done to change the response of the left 
side, unless perhaps special traps are already employed 
in the receiver. In the following analysis of the sug¬ 
gested methods of video i-f alignment, the shape of the 
over-all video i-f response will be discussed last. 

Allgninoiit of Vldoo I-F Stages 

The exact methods of aligning the video i-f stages 
vary quite a good deal for different receiver models 
even though, in the end, they all require over-all video 
i-f responses that are somewhat similar to each other. 
Before the alignment procedure is to be started, the 
required prealignment adjustments should be made. 
One very important adjustment, as mentioned pre¬ 
viously, is the use of a fixed bias on the tubes that 
normally have age voltage on them. It is usually sug¬ 
gested that the bias be the same as the value of age 
voltage on the tubes when the receiver is in normal 
operation. The exact bias values and the method of 
obtaining them usually can be found in the manufac¬ 
turer's service notes. In some cases the necessary bias 
is obtained from within the receiver itself and in other 
cases a bias battery is used and age rectification is made 
inactive by removal of the age rectifier or age amplifier 
tube, if one is employed. The high-frequency oscillator 
and front-end tuned circuits are effectively made in¬ 
operative by tuning the channel switch to a “dead 
spot” on the dial (such as between two channels, be¬ 
tween channels 12 and 13 if possible, or to an unoccu¬ 
pied channel) or by removal of the oscillator tube. 

Since the required positioning of the contrast con¬ 
trol will vary for different receiver models, it is diffi¬ 
cult to make one comment about a prealignment adjust¬ 
ment of this control that will hold true for all of them. 
If the control regulates the bias on the video i-f stages, 
then it should remain in the extreme counterclockwise 
position or at a point where it will not cause overload¬ 
ing of any of the tubes. On the other hand, if the con¬ 
trol appears somewhere after video detection, its regu¬ 
lation may no( b<^ as rigorously determined as in the 
other case. If no regulation of this control is suggested 
by the manufacturer, it should be set at its midposition. 

The alignment proper of the video i-f stages usually 
starts with the last i-f stage and works backward. There 
are some manufacturers who suggest aligning the first 
i-f transformer first (that at the output of the front-end 
converter tube) because of special circuit conditions. 
Our analysis will be based on the former method be¬ 
cause it is the one most often used. 


As mentioned in the alignment of the trap circuits, 
the video-detector circuit is, in practically all cases, a 
single diode detector and hence the vertical input of the 
oscilloscope is effectively placed across the diode load. 
If the video i-f signal is fed to the plate of the detector, 
the load will be in the cathode circuit and vice versa. 
In the majority of cases the input video i-f signal is fed 
to the cathode of the video detector and the load ap¬ 
pears in the plate circuit. Care should be taken lest the 
oscilloscope change the detector load by any appre¬ 
ciable amount. If this appears to be happening, insert 
a 100,000-ohm resistor in series with the high side of 
the vertical input of the oscilloscope. In Fig. 16-71 

VIDEO VIDEO 



Fig. 16-7i^-*^oitr typtcil video detector 
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appear four typical video-detector circuits. In each cir¬ 
cuit the video i-f signal is shown fed to the cathode of 
the tube. The detector load appears in the plate circuit 
of each tube. Each loading network is different from 
the others. The coils in each plate circuit function as 
high-frequency compensators (see Chapter 10). The 
tunable L-C circuit of part (D) represents a typical 
4.5-Mc trap as used in conventional television re¬ 
ceivers Point V in each drawing indicates the place 
where the high side of the vertical input of the oscillo¬ 
scope is generally placed. In some cases manufacturers 
suggest placing the oscilloscope at the plate of the first 
video amplifier. 

The f-m output cable of the sweep generator is con¬ 
nected to the grid of the video i-f amplifier preceding 
the last i-f stage to be aligned. The marker generator 
is also used because it is the only way to tell the re¬ 
sponse at different frequencies. The exact marker fre¬ 
quencies to be used depend upon the intermediate fre¬ 
quencies of the receivers, and are usually given by the 
manufacturer in his alignment notes. These frequen¬ 
cies center around 25 Me, 35 Me, and 45 Me. The fre¬ 
quency control of the sweep generator is set to the i.f. 
of the circuit to be aligned and the sweep-width con¬ 
trol advanced to the point where more than the com¬ 
plete curve will be seen. The amount of sweep width 
used is generally about 10 Me. 

If the video i-f circuits are stagger-tuned, the reso¬ 
nance curve of each circuit will probably be single 
peaked. If the circuits are all overcoupled then each 
will have a double-peaked resonance curve. If the 
marker-generator frequency is the same as that of the 
resonant frequency of the tuned circuit, then, when the 
circuit is properly aligned, the marker will be seen at 
the peak of the curve. In other words, in single-peaked 
circuits proper alignment will be indicated when the 
curve has its maximum response at the required reso¬ 
nant frequency of the tuned circuit. The double-peaked 
curve that results when the last stage is overcoupled 
can be either symmetrical or asymmetrical in shape. 
For double-peaked asymmetrical curves it is difficult 
to tell when proper alignment is attained unless we 
know the exact shape to look for and where certain 
frequencies are supposed to fall. Examination of actual 
single- and double-peaked alignment curves of differ¬ 
ent television receivers will indicate the variations that 
exist. 

The three curves of Fig. 16-72 all represent the re¬ 
sponse of the last video i-f transformer but each is 
from a different stagger-tuned television receiver. Note 
how the exact required shape varies even though each 
is singh peaked. The marker at the peak of each curve 
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(A) 



(A) Courtesy RCA (B) Courtesy General Electric 
(C) Courtesy Capehart-Farnsworth 

Fig 16-72.—Response curves of the last video i-f trans¬ 
formers in three different stagger-tuned television receivers. 

represents the resonant frequency of the tuned circuit 
in question. Curves (A) and (C) were obtained from 
conventional type receivers. The marker at the left side 
of each curve represents the effect of proper tuning of 
the adjacent video i-f trap. The attenuation afforded 
by these traps should be such that there is little or no 
response at these frequencies, as indicated in the draw¬ 
ings. The curve of part (B) is from an intercarrier type 
receiver. It can be seen from these drawings that it is 
easy to align such transformers without knowing the 
exact shape of the curves. All that need be known is 
the resonant frequency of the video i-f stage and the 
frequencies of any traps that are employed in this stage. 

The two curves of Fig. 16-73 represent the double- 
peaked responses of the last video i-f stages of two 
different receivers. Curve (A) is a symmetrical double- 
peaked response whereas curve (B) is an asymmetrical 
response. For correct alignment of these stages not 
only should the i.f, stage of the proper receiver have 
the shape shown but the markers should fall as indi¬ 
cated. An interesting feature of curve (A) is the indi¬ 
cation of the manufacturer that the voltage difference 
between the peaks and trough should be about 0.2 of 
the maximum amplitude of the curve. For curve (B) 
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(A) Courtesy Crosley C orp (B) Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 16-73.—Double-peaked response curves of the last video 
i-f stages of two different receivers 

the 26.4 Me marker (which happens to be the video i-f 
carrier of the receiver) can fall within the specified set 
of limits. The small peak on the left-hand side of curve 
(B) tells us that traps are employed between the last 
video i-f stage and the video detector. Curve (A) does 
not indicate such traps even though both curves are 
taken from conventional type receivers. 


Other Video I-F Stages 

After the last i-f stage is aligned, the only change 
made in the connections is the placement of the f-m 
output cable at the grid input to the video i-f amplifier 
stage preceding the one to which it was previously 
connected. Tlie frequencies of the sweep and marker 
generators are changed to those required for the align¬ 
ment of the next stage. In visually aligning this stage, 
whether it be loosely coupled or overcoupled, it should 
be remembered that the final response curve is the re¬ 
sult of the combination of the last two video i-f stages. 
This means that the response seen on the oscilloscope 
will be different from that of the stage by itself. It is 
difficult at this point in the alignment procedure and 
also for the rest of the alignment (excluding the final 
over-all video i-f curve) to discuss response shaping 
that may fit all receivers. The shape of this curve 
should be made to conform to that required by the 
manufacturer. 

After this stage is aligned, the f-m output cable of 
the sweep generator is moved to the stage preceding the 
one just aligned and the necessary frequency changes 
made in the generators. This method is continued until 
the very first video i-f transformer is to be aligned. In 
each case the alignment is made to produce the recom¬ 
mended response. Some manufacturers suggest short¬ 
ing the video i-f coil preceding the one to be aligned (by 
simply placing a jumper across it) so that it will not 
have any possible influence on the response curve. The 
short is removed when that stage itself is to be aligned. 
This procedure should be carried out if it is found that 


the tuned stages preceding the one being aligned cause 
trouble. 

After all these alignments are made, the first video 
i-f transformer, often referred to as the converter 
transfonner, is aligned last. For this stage the f-m out¬ 
put cable of the sweep generator is connected to the 
grid circuit of the converter tube. In some receivers it 
may be very difficult to get the cable at the grid pin to 
this stage because the converter tube is usually located 
in the front-end tuner, which is a mechanically com¬ 
pact unit. One method of getting around this difficulty 
is to make a simple adapter. Take a piece of shielded 
wire about 3 inches long, strip off about one-half inch 
of insulation, tin the exposed wire and bend it in the 
form of a small loop and solder the loop as indicated 
in the exaggerated drawing of Fig. 16-74A. The actual 
mean diameter of the loop should be about of an 
inch. The loop is then inserted under the grid pin of the 
mixer tube and the rest of the wire held against the tube 
with a rubber band or a piece of scotch tape. The tube 
is then inserted in its socket. The f-m output cable of 
the sweep generator is connected or coupled to this 
wire. 







Fig. 16-74. — Simple adapter for aligning the converter 
transformer. 

After proper connections have been made, the first 
video i-f transformer is aligned to produce a final over¬ 
all video i-f response curve that resembles the ideal 
curve of Fig. 16-70A as closely as possible. There are 
quite a number of acceptable variations in this final re¬ 
sponse curve, as we shall soon see. Before we discuss 
these variations let us study a series of typical video 
i-f alignment pictures recommended by different manu¬ 
facturers for their receivers. 

The four curves of Fig. 16-75 arc for a receiver em¬ 
ploying overcoupled video i-f stages. Four video H 
transformers and three video i-f an^lifferf are 'used 
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(A) (B) 



(C) (D) 


Courtesy Crosley Corp. 

Fig. 16-75.—Response curves taken at various points in the 
video i-f section of a conventional receiver employing over¬ 
coupled video i-f stages. 

Curve (A) is the response of the last i-f stage, curve 
(B) that of the last two stages, curve (C) is for the 
second, third, and fourth stage, and curve (D) is the 
over-all video i-f response. Note the suggested ampli¬ 
tude characteristics and required marker positions. 
For comparison purposes we have illustrated in Fig. 
16-76 four video i-f alignment curves of another re¬ 
ceiver also employing four overcoupled stages. They 
are illustrated in the order, (A) through (D), corre¬ 
sponding to the previous drawing. Note how the shapes 
of the curves for the same stage in each drawing differ 
from each other. 

The curves of Figs. 16-75 and 16-76 are for over¬ 
coupled video i-f stages of conventional-type receivers. 
The response curves of Fig, 16-77 are those required 
for a typical intercarrier television receiver employing 
stagger-tuned circuits. The same number of stages are 
employed in this receiver as in the previous one, and 
the curves are in the same order as in the previous 
figures. Notice that a 47.25-Mc marker is indicated in 
the over-all response of curve (D). The dip in the 
curve at this frequency is due to an adjacent sound i-f 
trap which is employed between the converter and first 
video i-f stage of this intercarrier receiver. 

Comparison of Figs. 16-75, 16-76, and 16-77 illus¬ 
trates the marked differences in the shapes of the re¬ 
sponses required for video i-f alignment of different 
television receivers. Although the curves are shown 
inverted in the figures they may appear upright in 
practice. Whatever the position of the curve, its fre¬ 
quencies can very easily be determined by the use of 
marker signals. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 16-76.—-Various i-f response curves of a different con¬ 
ventional television receiver, employing overcoupled i.f.^s, are 
shown here for comparison with Fig, 16-75. 



Courtesy General Electric 

Fig. 16-77.—Video i-f response curves of an intercarrier-type 
receiver employing stagger^ tuning. 
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Over-AIJ Video I-F Alignment 

Part (D) of Figs. 16-75 through 16-77 illustrates 
over-all video i-f response curves. Although they all 
appear markedly different in shape, each one neverthe¬ 
less produces the desired results. Let us analyze these 
three curves plus the three new over-all video i-f curves 
of Fig. 16-78 and see how each conforms to its require¬ 
ments. While we are doing this, let us bear in mind that 
the frequency response is from left to right whether the 
curve is upright or inverted. 

Curves (A) and (B) of Fig. 16-78 and (D) of Figs. 
16-75 and 16-76 are for the conventional-type receivers 
whereas curve (D) of Fig. 16-77 and curve (C) of 
Fig. 16-78 are for intercarrier receivers. On the basis 
of these curves we can summarize the important re¬ 
quirements and comments concerning over-all video 
i-f response. 

1. The video carrier has to fall on the right slope of 
the curve somewhere between 40 and 60 per cent of the 
average maximum response. It is preferable to have 
this response as close to 50 per cent as possible. A 
marker signal at the video i.f. is used to check this 
point on the curve. 

2. For conventional-type receivers there should be 
no response at the accompanying and adjacent sound 
i-f carrier and adjacent video i-f carrier frequencies. 


This can be checked by marker signals at the proper 
frequencies. Even though the i-f traps may have been 
previously aligned, they may require a slight retuning 
to bring the response curve to the desired shape. The 
effects of these traps are generally indicated on the ex¬ 
tremes of the curves by small dips. 

3. The shape of the response about the midfrequen¬ 
cies of the curve is not too critical, as can be seen from 
the various curves illustrated. Ideally, the response at 
these frequencies should be flat but variations are al¬ 
lowed as indicated. The response at the midfrequency, 
however, should not dip too low. 

4. For intercarrier receivers there should be a cer¬ 
tain amount of response at the sound i-f carrier fre¬ 
quency. This is evident from Figs. 16-77D and 16-78C. 
The response of both curves at the sound i-f is approxi¬ 
mately 10 per cent of maximum. It will be noted that 
the left side of each curve does not contain a step but 
has a gradually decreasing slope. An over-all video i-f 
response curve of an intercarrier television receiver 
that uses a step on the left side of the curve, whose am¬ 
plitude is at 10 per cent of the maximum response, is 
shown in Fig. 16-79. A 21.75-Mc marker is shown 
spotting the sound i.f. of the receiver. 

5. Wherever it is deemed necessary, marker signals 
should be employed to check frequency points along 
the curve other than those of the accompanying and 



(A) Coufitsy RCA 

(B) Courtesy Strombfro^Carism Co. 

(C) Courioty Tho Hotlkroftoro Co. 


Fig. 16-78.--Three additional over-all video i-f response 
curves; (A) and (B) are for conventional-^pe receivers, and 
(C) is for an intercariier-type receiver. 



Coortosy Capohavt-FoimmorB^ 

Fig. 16-79.—Over-all video i-f response curve of an inter¬ 
carrier receiver that uses a step on the left side of the curve. 


adjacent sound and video i-f carriers. For exanq>Ie in 
the curve of Fig. 16-75D, a 22.9-Mc nuu'lwr is used to 
indicate the frequency at which the smaller peak should 
fall. In Fig. 16-76D four extra marker sigiuds, at fre¬ 
quencies of 22.4,22.9,24.1, and 25.65 Me, are used to 
indicate odter parts (A the response curve. Extra 
marker signals are also evident in Figs. 16-77D and 
16-78A. 
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Ihtorccintor R#c«iy 0 n Tuned Abort 
cmd Below fhe Incoming Signed 

In Fig. 16-70C we illustrated the ideal over-all video 
i-f response curve for intercarrier receivers where the 
local oscillator is tuned above and below the incoming 
signal for the low and high bands, respectively. The 
alignment of the video i-f stages to produce such over¬ 
all curves is done in a manner similar to that previously 
discussed. The same type of prealignment adjustments 
have to be made. The connections and control manipu¬ 
lations of the sweep generator and oscilloscope are also 
the same. 

The exact manner in which the curve shapes up as 
each stage is aligned will vary according to the type of 
coupling employed. Whatever the case may be, in the 
end the over-all video i-f response should be symmetri¬ 
cal about the midfrequency of the curve. Let us ex¬ 
amine a series of video i-f curves of a typical inter¬ 
carrier receiver employing such tuning. The patterns 
appear in Fig. 16-80. 

Curve (A) is the response of just the last i-f trans¬ 
former. Note the required symmetry and positions of 
the markers. Curve (B) is the resultant response of the 
last three i-f transformers of the receiver. Notice that 
the required symmetry is still carried through. The 
final over-all video i-f response is illustrated by curve 
(C). This response includes four video i-f amplifier 
stages. The use of marker signals is very important in 
checking these curves. The sound and video i-f car¬ 
riers for the lower channels are 41.25 Me and 45.75 
Me, respectively; the sound and video i-f carriers for 
the upper channels are 47.25 Me and 42.75 Me 
respectively. 

Note that the video i-f carriers are required to fall 
“two times down” (2X) which means that their am¬ 
plitude should be about 50 per cent of the maximum 
amplitude. Also note that both sound i-f carriers are 
marked as having a response at 20 times down (20X) 
which is five per cent of the maximum amplitude. The 
43.5-Mc and 45-Mc markers are used to identify those 
parts of the curve where the amplitude starts to de¬ 
crease from its maximum value. 

Although the over-all video i-f response indicated 
above is for a particular receiver it can represent the 
type of curve that should be sought in those intcrcarrier 
receivers where response curves are not available. In 
the alignment of such receivers, the most important 
criterion is the shaping of the sides of the curve; this 
shaping should be such that the i-f markers fall as indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 16-80C. Slight variations of these marker 
points are permissible but the curve should remain as 



Channels 2-6 
Sound 20X Down 
4L26 Me 


Channels 
7-13 Video 
2X Down 
42.76 Me 



43.5 Me 
(C) 


Channels 7-13 
Sound 20X Down 
47.25 Me 


Channels 
2-6 Video 
2X Down 
45.75 Me 


45 Me 


Courtesy Zenith Radio Corp. 

Ffg. 16-80. — Illustrating the development of the over-all 
video i-f response curve of an intercarrier receiver tuned above 
and below the incoming signal. 

symmetrical as possible. The response between the two 
slopes of the curve should ideally have a level charac¬ 
teristic, as indicated between the 43.5-Mc and 4S-Mc 
markers in Fig. 16-80C, but variations can exist. There 
may be a dip in the center of the curve but its height 
should not be less than 70 per cent of the maximum 
amplitude. 

Single-Stage Video I-F Response 

It may often be desirable to align the video i-f sys¬ 
tem by visually observing the response of each i-f stage 
by itself. There are two methods by which this can be 
accomplished. One method is to use a traveling probe 
detector and align each stage individually for the re¬ 
quired response. For this method the f-m output cable 
of the sweep generator is connected to the grid of the 
video i-f amplifier preceding the i-f tuned circuit to be 
aligned. The receiver side of the probe detector is con¬ 
nected to the plate circuit of the video i-f amplifier fol¬ 
lowing the i-f tuned circuit being aligned. During this 
process marker signals can be used to identify fre¬ 
quency points on the curves. 

The other method uses the video detector of the re¬ 
ceiver instead of a probe detector. The tuned circuits 
in the alignment path, other than the one being ad¬ 
justed, are loaded down to the point where they have 
negligible response characteristics. There are two pos¬ 
sible alignment procedures for this latter case. One is 
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to connect the f-m output cable of the sweep generator 
to the converter grid circuit and this connection re¬ 
mains as is for the complete video i-f alignment proce¬ 
dure. The vertical terminals of the oscilloscope are 
placed across the video detector load and the modulat¬ 
ing sine-wave output from the sweep generator fed to 
the horizontal input of the oscilloscope. The video i-f 
transformers and tuned circuits not being aligned are 
shunted with resistors of 3CX) to 500 ohms to load them 
down. 

The frequency control and sweep-width control of 
the sweep generator are adjusted to produce a com¬ 
plete pattern upon the oscilloscope. With the desired 
pattern known, the proper video i-f circuit is aligned 
to produce this pattern; markers should be used to 
check frequency points. After one stage is aligned it is 
shunted with a resistor and the shunting resistor across 
the next stage to be aligned is removed. The frequency 
and sweep-^width controls of the sweep generator are 
readjusted, if necessary, to produce a complete curve 
on the oscilloscope. The circuit is then aligned to pro¬ 
duce the required response. This method of alignment 
is carried out for each video i-f stage. The sequence of 
alignment is not too important but, for reasons of sim¬ 
plicity, it is suggested to start from the last i-f trans¬ 
former and work backward. 

For the other procedure the sweep generator is 
placed at the grid input to the stage preceding the video 
i-f circuit to be aligned. Only those i-f tuned circuits 
other than the one being adjusted, which are in the path 


of the input signal are loaded down. After each stage is 
aligned, it is loaded down with a low-valued resistor 
and the sweep generator is moved to the amplifier grid 
preceding the i-f transformer to be next aligned. 

Once the alignment of each i-f stage is carried out in 
this manner, all the loading resistors are removed and 
with the sweep generator remaining as in the last align¬ 
ment, that IS at the converter grid, the over-all video i-f 
response is checked. This over-all response should then 
appear as the required resultant waveshape. A small 
amount of tuned circuit readjustments may be neces¬ 
sary to reshape the curve slightly so that its response 
around certain marker frequencies will be correct. 

As an example of how such individual alignment 
curves appear, we have included some actual pictures 
from a typical stagger-tuned conventional-type tele¬ 
vision receiver. These are in Fig. 16-81. They are ar¬ 
ranged starting with the response of the last i-f trans¬ 
former and continuing backward. Curve (A) is the 
response of the fifth video i-f transformer, which is the 
last one of the receiver. Curves (B), (C), and (D) are 
the responses of the fourth, third, and second video i-f 
transformers, respectively. The video i-f transformer 
arrangement lying between the converter and first 
video i-f amplifier is somewhat different from the 
others and possesses a double-humped characteristic 
as indicated by pattern (E). Note the marker signals 
pointing out where certain frequencies should appear. 
The large dips in the center of the curves of patterns 
(C) and (D) are the results of sound i-f traps em- 




CtfNHitiy RCA 

Fig. 16-81.—Video i-f response carves 
of the individual stages of a typical stag¬ 
ger-tuned conventional-type tekidsioa 
receiver. 
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(B) 


Courtesy RCA 

Fig. 16-82.—Other video i-f response curves of the receiver 
of Fig. 16-81; (A) is for all of video i-f stages except the first; 
(B) is the over-all video i-f response. 

ployed in these stages. A 2L25-Mc accompanying 
sound i-f trap causes the dip in pattern (C) and a 
27.2S-Mc adjacent sound i-f trap causes the dip in pat¬ 
tern (D). 

For comparison purposes we have included the over¬ 
all response of all these i-f transformers except the first 
(i.e. the second, third, fourth, and fifth) in part (A) of 
Fig;. 16-82. In part (B) of Fig. 16-82 is the complete 
over-all video i-f response curve of all the i-f stages. We 
can consider this latter curve also as being the combi¬ 
nation of the curves of Figs. 16-81E and 16-82A. 


should be sent back to the factory or to an authorized 
dealer. 

The most important thing in r-f alignment is to make 
sure that the tuned circuits for each channel are broad 
enough and fairly level to be adequately responsive to 
lK)th the video and sound r-f carriers. For any particu¬ 
lar channel these carrier frequencies are the same no 
matter wliat receiver we are dealing with. These fre¬ 
quencies are determined by the transmitter. The video 
and sound carriers are always 4.5 Me apart, with the 
sound carrier always higher than the video carrier by 
this amount. In Table II appear the different television 
channels in use and the assigned frequency limits of 
each channel. In the third and fourth columns are listed 
the transmitted video and sound-carrier frequencies, 
respectively. During the process of visually aligning 
the r-f stages for any one channel, a marker generator 
is required with signal frequencies equal to the video 
and sound r-f carriers of this channel. This is necessary 
in order to observe the response at these frequencies. 


CHANNEL 

NO. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


TABLE JL 



VIDEO 

SOUND 

CHANNEL 

CARRIER 

CARRIER 

FREQUENCY 

FREQUENCY 

FREQUENCY 

(mc) 

(mc) 

(MC) 

54—60 

55.25 

59.75 

60—66 

61.25 

65.75 

66—72 

67.25 

71.75 

76—82 

77.25 

81.75 

82—88 

83.25 

87.75 

174—180 

175.25 

179.75 

180—186 

181.25 

185.75 

186—192 

187.25 

191.75 

192—198 

193.25 

197.75 

198—204 

199.25 

203.75 

204—210 

205.25 

209.75 

210—216 

211.25 

215.75 


M AUgnmont 

The type of tuner employed in a television receiver 
determines which shall be aligned first, the r-f tuned 
circuits or the oscillator. To pin down exactly which 
comes first for different types of tuners is a difficult 
task. We are going to follow the procedure recom¬ 
mended by the majority of television receiver manu¬ 
facturers, namely, the r-f alignment first and the oscil¬ 
lator alignment last. In some recovers r-f and oscillator 
al^nment is not required because the tuner is employed 
in a factory-^scaled unit. Seldom will the r-f and oscil¬ 
lator stages require alignment However, if alignment 
of ffiese sections is fotmd to be necessary, the receiver 


Prealignment Adjustments and Connections 

The alignment of the r-f section of the receiver has 
its share of prealignment adjustments as well as the 
other sections. The age voltage on the r-f tubes, if any 
such voltage is used, should be replaced by either a bias 
battery or from elsewhere within the receiver. The 
manufacturer usually recommends the best method to 
use on his receiver. The contrast control should be set 
so that it does not cause overloading of any of the tubes 
in the receiver. 

In most r-f alignment procedures, the f-m signal 
from the sweep generator is fed to the antenna input 
terminals of the receiver. The method of connection is 
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very important although not all manufacturers stipu¬ 
late this. For proper alignment the output impedance 
of the sweep generator and the input impedance of the 
receiver should be the same, that is, they should be 
matched. However, since the input impedances of tele¬ 
vision receivers vary, so will the output impedance of 
the various sweep generators be different. Whatever 
the case may be, it is possible to properly connect the 
sweep generator to the antenna input terminals through 
a special matching network. 

We have to consider whether or not the sweep gen¬ 
erator has provision for balanced and/or single-ended 
output and whether the input to the receiver is balanced 
or not; in the majority of cases, the receiver input is 
balanced. If the output impedance of the sweep gener¬ 
ator is balanced and equal to that of the balanced re¬ 
ceiver input, the sweep-generator cable is connected 
directly to the antenna input terminals, that is, no 
matching network is needed. There are some receivers 
that have provision for a choice of two input imped¬ 
ances, one usually being balanced and the other un¬ 
balanced. The unbalanced input is usually of lower im¬ 
pedance and sweep generators with single-ended out¬ 
puts can be used with this type of receiver input. 

If the sweep generator used has a single-ended out¬ 
put, it can be matched to a balanced receiver input in 
the manner shown in the circuit of Fig. 16-83. For this 
drawing the receiver input is assumed to be 300 ohms 
(as it is in the majority of cases). Three resistors are 
employed in the match, with one resistor inserted 
across the sweep-generator output cable. One of the 
resistors is made equal to 150 ohms and the other two 
are calculated on the basis of the output impedance of 
the generator. It is usually the cable employed with the 
generator (which is normally of the coaxial type) that 
determines the output impedance. In some cases, re¬ 
sistor R1 may be employed within the sweep generator. 


GEN. CABLE 

SZZHB 


ANTENNA 

TERMINALS 



150 

OHMS 


300 

OHMS 


GEN. 

Rt 

R2 

50 

56 

120 

72 

62 

110 

92 

HO 

100 


Afi9r G§ngr9i Bl 0 etrie 

Fig. 16-83.—Circuit and table of values for matching an m* 
balanced sweep generator output to a 30Q-ohm balanced re¬ 
ceiver input. 


The table in Fig. 16-83 indicates the desired values 
of resistors R1 and R2 for different values of generator 
output impedance, for a receiver with a balanced input 
impedance of 300 ohms. The balance can be checked by 
calculating the impedance seen looking in the direction 
of the arrow, from the antenna terminals to the gen¬ 
erator. When looking in this direction, the total im¬ 
pedance seen is equal to the parallel impedance of R1 
and the generator, plus the series impedance of R2 and 
ISO ohms. 

As an example let us assume the generator imped¬ 
ance to be equal to 50 ohms, hence R1 and R2, as seen 
from the table, become equal to 56 ohms and 120 ohms, 
respectively. The parallel impedance of 50 and 56 ohms 
is approximately 29 ohms and when added to the series 
impedance of 120 ohms and 150 ohms, the total imped¬ 
ance becomes 299 ohms. Thus we see how such a match 
is obtained with a 300-ohm balanced input receiver. 
The values given in the table are not too critical and 
slight variations are permissible. The primary requi¬ 
site in any match of this type is that the impedance seen 
in the direction of the arrow approach that of the re¬ 
ceiver input impedance. 

The frequency adjustment of the sweep generator 
should be set to the center frequency of the channel 
being aligned. This center frequency can be very easily 
calculated from the second column of Table II. For 
example, for channel 2, the center frequency is 57 Me; 
for channel 3, it is 63 Me; for channel 11, it is 201 Me 
and so on. The sweep of the generator should be 
capable of sweeping over a complete channel. Since it 
is advisable to see more than the complete curve, a 
sweep width of about 15 Me is suggested. If the gen¬ 
erator is not capable of such a sweep width, the maxi¬ 
mum sweep available should be used. The amplitude 
control of the f-m output signal is adjusted to produce 
a noticeable deflection on the oscilloscope without 
causing any overload of the receiver stages. The sine- 
wave modulating signal output from the generator is 
connected to the horizontal input terminals of the 
oscilloscope. 

Unless otherwise noted in the manufacturer's serv¬ 
ice notes, the high-frequency oscillator is made inoper¬ 
ative either by pulling out the oscillator tube, grounding 
the oscillator grid, or by any other method. Whatever 
method is used, it should not cause any impedance 
changes or loading effects on the tuned r-f circuits. The 
fine tuning control should be set at the center of its 
range. There are unusual cases where the precision 
alignment of a single oscillator stage (usually chatmel 
13) is required before alignment of the r-f stages is 
started. 
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Connecting the Osciiioscope 

In the alignment of the r-f stages there are three 
principal methods of connecting the oscilloscope. In 
each case the vertical terminals of the oscilloscope must 
follow a stage of rectification. One common method is 
to connect the' vertical terminals of the oscilloscope 
across the video detector load. The response curve ap¬ 
pearing on the oscilloscope for each r-f alignment in 
this case will be the resultant of the over-all video i-f 
response plus that of the r-f response. For this proce¬ 
dure the video i-f stages must be correctly aligned. 

Another method makes use of a probe detector. The 
receiver terminals of this detector are usually connected 
to the output circuit of the converter tube. In this man¬ 
ner only the response of the r-f tuned circuits will ap¬ 
pear upon the screen of the oscilloscope. If the probe 
is to be used in any other r-f section of the receiver, 
care must be taken that it does not cause any loading 
effects on the r-f tuned circuits. 

A third method makes use of grid-current flow in the 
converter circuit during the alignment process. In ef¬ 
fect the cathode and grid of the converter act as a rec¬ 
tifier in a manner similar to the action of the grid and 
cathode of a limiter tube. In a situation such as this, the 
vertical terminals are usually placed across the proper 
grid resistor in the converter circuit. If the grid resistor 
is not of the proper value or if it is not easily accessible, 
many manufacturers insert a special resistor or testing 
point for this alignment process. If the grid resistor 
used in the circuit is low, then insert a large resistor 
(about 100,000 ohms) in series with the high side of 
the vertical input terminals. This resistor is used to 
prevent the oscilloscope from loading down the grid 
circuit of this tube. Sometimes the oscillator section of 
the receiver is made operative because in certain cases, 
only with the oscillator working, is it possible to have 
grid current flow in the converter circuit suitable for 
r-f alignment purposes. 

Sequence oi Alignment 

In many cases the alignment for the tuned r-f stage 
of one channel will affect the alignment of other chan¬ 
nels. This is so because, in many instances, the induc¬ 
tances of all or some of the r-f tuned circuits are part 
of a single coil, where the desired amount of inductance 
is chosen by a switch or a continuous tuner. A simpli¬ 
fied drawing of a case where a switch is used is illus¬ 
trated in Fig, 16-84. The tuning capacitors are omitted 
from this drawing. The coil in the grid of the r-f tube 
represents the tuned antenna stage and the other coil 
is part of the second tuned r-f stage. The coils shown 
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Fig. 16-84—R-f stages in which channel tuning is accom¬ 
plished by tapping a single coil. 

are for the high television bands only (channels 7-13) ; 
a similar arrangement is assumed for the low band. 

Since channel 13 has the highest frequency, the in¬ 
ductance of its tuned circuit will be the smallest and 
hence cliannel 13 is normally aligned first. The switch 
in the drawing of Fig. 16-84 should be connected to 
terminal number 13 for this operation. After channel 
13 alignment, channels 12,11, 10, etc., are aligned in 
descending order. In the alignment of any one channel, 
the inductances of all the channels lower in number 
than the one being aligned are shorted out by the 
switch. This means that when the switch is on a partic¬ 
ular channel, for example channel il, as shown in the 
drawing, only the inductance between point A and tap 
number 11 on the coil is effective for the r-f tuned cir¬ 
cuits of channel 11, 

From this method of tuning we see that the induc¬ 
tance of any tuned circuit includes the inductances of 
the channels higher in frequency than the one being 
aligned. Consequently we see that the alignment of any 
one channel depends upon the alignment of the higher 
channels. In the drawing, with the tuning switch set to 
channel 11 for alignment purposes, the r-f tuned cir¬ 
cuits of channels 13 and 12 should already have been 
aligned. 

In many television receivers only one or two induc¬ 
tances may be varied for a complete set of channels 
(high or low). In a situation such as this, it is equally 
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important to align the proper channel first. The channel 
aligned first is the one that has its inductance variable 
and is usually the higher-frequency channel of the band 
in question. It should also be remembered that this 
variable inductance may be part of the tuned r-f circuit 
of other channels. 

Alignment Procedure 

In the alignment of the r-f section of a television re¬ 
ceiver, as well as the oscillator section, it is very impor¬ 
tant to have a diagram of the trimmer locations. The 
word “trimmer” as it is used here refers to both capaci¬ 
tive and inductive tuning components. Such informa¬ 
tion is usually given in the service notes of the receiver. 
With the trimmer locations known, the general r-f 
alignment procedure is as follows. 

With the sweep generator properly connected to the 
antenna input terminals, set the generator frequency to 
the center of the first channel to be aligned. As men¬ 
tioned previously, this channel is usually the one that 
has its tuned circuit inductance variable. The oscillo¬ 
scope may l^e placed across the video detector load, at 
the converter grid as outlined previously, or a detector 
probe may be used. 

If the oscilloscope is placed at the grid of the con¬ 
verter tube, marker signals of the exact video and 
sound r-f carriers of the channel being aligned (see 
Table II) should l)e fed into the receiver. The proper 
coils and capacitors are then tuned to produce a curve 
on the oscilloscope that approximates the ideal re¬ 
sponse shown in Fig. 16-85. If there is no recommended 
order of adjusting these trimmers, then it is suggested 
that the necessary coils and capacitors of the last r-f 
stage be aligned first, and then, working backward, the 
other r-f stages (for the same channel) are aligned. 
The pattern shown is that required by many manu¬ 
facturers. Such a pattern indicates that the r-f stages 



are overcoupled. The trough of the curve should have 
an amplitude no smaller than about 70 per cent of the 
maximum amplitude of the curve. The capacitor trim¬ 
mers are usually tuned to make sure the curve is posi¬ 
tioned properly about the markers and also to help pro¬ 
duce the proper bandwidth. The coils, in conjunction 
with the capacitors, are adjusted to produce as good a 
flat top characteristic as possible. 

In some receivers this double-peaked response is 
required only for the low-band channels and a different 
response, usually a broad single-peaked curve, is re¬ 
quired for the high-band channels. The exact position 
of the two markers will tell us how well the r-f circuits 
are tuned. If both of these markers fall within the two 
peaks of an overcoupled curve or if the response of the 
curve at these frequencies is above a certain predeter¬ 
mined value, then the alignment is assumed to be cor¬ 
rect. Some manufacturers specify that the response at 
the marker frequency for the first channel aligned in 
each band should be no less than 90 per cent of maxi¬ 
mum. This limit helps insure a proper response for the 
other channels. 

Once the first channel, for either the high or low 
band, is properly aligned, the frequency control of the 
sweep generator is set to the center frequency of the 
next channel to be aligned and the receiver tuned to 
that channel. The sound and video r-f marker signals 
are changed to those of the new channel to be aligned. If 
a fine tuning control is incorporated, set it to the center 
of its range. If the receiver has a switch type of tuner, 
it is a simple matter to select the proper channel. How¬ 
ever, if the channel selector is of the continuously 
variable type, it may be somewhat difficult to find the 
exact point where the selector is set to the center of the 
channel. Some manufacturers realize this and include 
a diagram of the front section of their tuner indicating 
at what points in the rotation of the selector knob the 
channel center frequencies will be found. A typical dia¬ 
gram of this sort appears in Fig. 16-86. 

The channel locations are indicated by dots around 
the circumference of the knob, with the proper channel 
number indicated next to each dot. The exact position 
of each channel is marked off as being so many degrees 
away from a theoretical vertical line A-B passing 
through the diameter of the knob. For the example 
under discussion, the degree measurements are taken 
with point A as a, reference. Thus for the low channels 
we turn the knob clockwise from point A starting with 
channel 6, which is 42.4^ away, and end with channel 
2,135.7^ away. For the high bands, rotation is counter^ 
clockwise frcmi point ^4 starting with channd 13, whidi 
is 24.4® away, and ending with channd 7,135 away. 
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With all the proper settings made, a response curve 
should appear on the oscilloscope. The tuning coils and 
capacitors of the first stage aligned are usually common 
parts of all the tuned r-f circuits in each band. This 
means that when the r-f response of the second channel 
is checked and it appears correct with the markers fall¬ 
ing within limits, then no adjustments are needed for 
this channel. The responses of the remaining channels 
in each band are checked in the same manner. If any 
response falls outside of the pattern recommended, then 
the adjustable coils and/or capacitors may require a 
slight readjustment. If such a condition is found nec¬ 
essary, then, after the responses of all the remaining 
channels are examined, the responses of the previous 
channels should be rechecked to see if they still con¬ 
form with those required. In each case it is the location 
of the markers that tells us how accurate the alignment 
is. 

For the upper channels (7 through 13) of most tele¬ 
vision receivers there is usually only one set of tuning 
coils and capacitors, to be adjusted during alignment 
of the highest frequency channel. For the lower chan¬ 
nels (2 through 6) the same situation often exists, 
there is one set of trimmers for the complete low-fre¬ 
quency band. However, there are quite a few receivers 
where two sets of trimmers are used for the low band. 
One set of trimmers is usually employed for channels 
4 through 6 and the other set for channels 2 and 3. 
Although two separate sets of trimmers are used, the 
channels are usually aligned in descending numerical 
order starting with number 6. When the tuned circuits 
of channels 2 and 3 are aligned, the inductances of the 
other three channels (4,5, and 6) are included as parts 
of these tuned circuits. 

The majority of manufacturers show one or two r-f 
alignment curves to represent all channels. They will 
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Courtesy Capehart^Furntworih 

Fig. 16-8fi.-4)kgnun of a continuously variable tuner knob 
inoicating th« aqgitlar location of the various channels. 



Courtesy RCA 

Fig. 16-87.—R-f response curves recommended for each 
channel of a typical receiver. 


also indicate, either by drawings or by statements, the 
allowable variations in the shape of the response. There 
are other manufacturers who indicate a response curve 
for each channel with a statement that the response at 
the marker frequencies should be above a certain limit 
for each drawing. 

In Fig. 16-87 appear a series of r-f response curves, 
one for each channel, as recommended by one manu¬ 
facturer. Note how closely the shapes of the curves 
resemble each other. The small vertical lines on each 
curve represent the positions of the video and sound 
r-f markers. The marker at the left of each response 
curve is that of the video r-f carrier and the marker on 
the right is that of the sound r-f carrier. The markers 
of each curve fall well within the limits of the response, 
indicating that each represents the proper bandwidth. 
For these curves the manufacturer states that the re¬ 
sponse at the marker frequencies should not fall below 
80 per cent of the maximum response. 

The curves in Fig. 16-88 represent a situation where 
a different type of response curve is required for the 
high- and low-frequency bands. Both curves represent 
the ideal shape desired. The letters P and 5 in each 
drawing indicate the video and sound r-f markers. 
Curve (A) is for the low-frequency channels and curve 
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Courtesy General Electne 

Fig. 16-88,—R-f response curves recommended for the low- 
frequency channels (A) and the high-frequency channels (B) 
of a specific receiver. 

(B) for the high-frequency channels. The double- 
peaked characteristic of curve (A) indicates that the 
low-frequency channels have overcoupled r-f stages. 
The single-peaked shape of curve (B) indicates that 
the r-f stages are loosely coupled for the high-frequency 
channels. It is possible to obtain the desired 6-Mc r-f 
bandwidth on the high-frequency channels with single- 
peaked curves because the required bandwidth is a 
smaller percentage of the center frequency of these 
channels, as compared with the low-frequency channels. 

The drawings of Fig. 16-89 illustrate the allowable 
deviations in the shapes of the response curves of Fig. 
16-88 and are based upon the positions of the markers. 
Part (A) is for the low-frequency channels and part 



(A) 



LOWER LIMITS FOR 
PICTURE AND 
SOUND CARRIERS. 

(B) 


Conrtasy Ganaral Sleetric 

Fig. 16-89.—Allowable deviations in the response curves of 
Fig. 16-86. (A) is for the low-frequency channds; (B) is for 
the high-frequency channels. 


(B) for the high-frequency channels. If the shape of 
the response on any low-frequency channel falls be¬ 
tween the ideal curve of Fig. 16-88A and either one of 
Fig. 16-89A then it is considered acceptable provided 
the response at the video and sound carriers is above 
the limits indicated. For the high-frequency channels 
the drawing of Fig. 16-89B indicates that the response 
at the sound carrier cannot fall below 50 per cent nor 
the video carrier fall below 67 per cent of the maximum 
response. 

Thus far our discussion concerning r-f alignment 
was based upon the oscilloscope being placed in the 
converter grid circuit. If the oscilloscope is placed in 
the output of the video detector, the alignment proce¬ 
dure is not changed very much. Everything said rela¬ 
tive to the sweep generator and marker generator is 
also true here. For this type of alignment the r-f oscil¬ 
lator has to be operating because heterodyning action 
inside the converter tube is necessary. The adjustment 
of the different r-f trimmers follows the same sequence 
as before. The resultant response will have a different 
shape than that previously shown. It will appear very 
much like the over-all video i-f curve. The video and 
sound r-f marker signals, when heterodyned in the con¬ 
verter, come out as video and sound i-f marker signals. 
When these markers are changed to i-f signals, the 
sound i.f. is lower than the video i.f. whereas in their 
original form, the sound r.f. is higher than the video r.f. 



Fig. 16-90.—Ideal over-all r-f and video i-f response charac¬ 
teristics for conventional television receivers. 

The ideal over-all r-f and video i-f response char¬ 
acteristics generally recommended for conventional 
receivers appear in Fig. 16-90. For correct r-f align¬ 
ment, the video and sound carrier markers should fall 
within their appropriate limits. Ideally speaking, if the 
sound i-f marker falls in its proper place, it should be 
barely, if at all, visible. The video i-f marker should fall 
on the right slope and have a response anywhere from 
40 to 60 per cent of maximum. A check can be made 
with other marker signals for the location of certidii 
frequencies. One such marker, the adjacent sound 
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is illustrated in the drawing. This marker, when fall¬ 
ing in its proper place, should be barely visible because 
there should be no response at this frequency. 

For intercarrier receivers, with the oscilloscope 
placed at the video detector, the alignment procedure 
is similar. The only difference will be in the shape of 
the final response curve. A typical curve is shown in 
Fig, 16-91. Note that there is the required response at 
the sound i.f. The response at this frequency should, in 
most cases, have a limit of about 10 per cent of the 
maximum response. The video i-f carrier should fall 
approximately in the center of the right slope; a 40 to 
60 per cent response limitation is allowed here too. The 
required response is not much different from that gen¬ 
erally required for the over-all video i-f section of the 
intercarrier receiver. If the receiver has a step func¬ 
tion at the sound i-f carrier in the video i-f response, 
then it will appear in a form similar to the over-all r-f 
and video i-f response curve. 



Fig. 16-91.—Ideal over-all r-f and video i-f response charac¬ 
teristics for intercarricr receivers.* 

If the intercarrier receiver has its oscillator tuned 
above and below for the lower and upper channels, then 
the over-all response of the r-f and video stages will 
very closely approximate that of the over-all video i-f 
stages alone. This is so because the response at all the 
sound and video i-f carriers must be the same for both 
types of curves. 

Oscillator Alignmont 

There are three principal methods that are used 
today for aligning the oscillators of television receivers. 
One arrangement, referred to as the visual method, 
employs an oscilloscope across the video detector load 
and a sweep signal at the antenna input terminals. A 
second method employs a vacuum-tube voltmeter or a 
ztTO center meter as the indicating device and it is 
placed across the sound detector load. An accurately 
calibrated r-f generator is used as the source of signal 
input; a sweep generator is not needed. The third 


method uses a heterodyne frequency meter only; a 
sweep or marker generator is not employed. 

Although this chapter is on visual alignment, the 
other two methods of oscillator alignment are interest¬ 
ing enough to warrant discussion also. For oscillator 
alignment it is generally not necessary to make any 
prealignment adjustments as was necessary for the 
previous alignments. The only adjustment necessary 
pertains to the fine tuning control, if any is incorpo¬ 
rated. Unless otherwise noted, this tuning control 
should be set to the center oj its range during the com¬ 
plete alignment oj the oscillator section no matter what 
alignment method is employed. 

If any variable capacitors, other than the fine tuning 
control, are used in the oscillator section, they are usu¬ 
ally in the circuit for every channel. Consequently any 
one adjustment of such components will generally be 
sufficient for all channels. In many cases the inductance 
of the oscillator stage is a single coil for both bands, 
with taps for switch tuning. This is similar to that dis¬ 
cussed for the r-f section. In other cases a separate coil 
arrangement is used for the high and low bands. 

In some television receivers a single set of trimmers 
is used for the high band and another set for the low 
band; this is similar to some r-f circuits. In alignment 
of such oscillator circuits, the adjustments are made 
for one channel of each band and the other channels 
usually fall in line or require only a slight readjustment 
of the trimmers. Other receivers have a single set of 
adjustments for all channels of the high band and a 
separate inductive adjustment for each channel of the 
low band, and other television receivers have a sepa¬ 
rate inductive adjustment for every channel of the re¬ 
ceiver. Whatever tuning adjustments are employed, 
when the oscillator section of each c^nnel is checked, 
the indicating device should reveal whether or not the 
oscillator is properly aligned. 

Visual Method 

In the visual method the sweep generator and marker 
generator remain as they were for r-f alignment and the 
oscilloscope is placed across the video detector load. 
The frequency and sweep width of the sweep generator 
for each channel is the same as in r-f alignment. The 
sound and video r-f markers for each channel are also 
inserted into the circuit. These signals will appear as 
i-f markers on the response due to the heterodyning 
process inside the converter tube. The resulting re¬ 
sponse will be a combined r-f and over-all video i-f re¬ 
sponse and will take on the shapes previously shown 
for r-f alignment when the oscilloscope was placed at 
the output of the video detector. 
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Proper alignment of the oscillator is indicated pri¬ 
marily by the video i-f marker appearing along the 
right slope of the curve, at about SO per cent of maxi¬ 
mum, or as otherwise indicated by the manufacturer. 
The sound i-f marker should be just visible on the left 
slope for intercarrier type receivers (about 10 per cent 
of maximum response) and barely visible for conven¬ 
tional receivers. A check on the alignment can be made 
by turning the fine tuning control a little on either side 
of its center setting. This should move the video i-f 
carrier up and down the right or high-frequency side 
of the response. If it was necessary to readjust some 
oscillator trimmers that had been previously adjusted, 
then it is advisable to recheck the complete alignment 
to see that, for each channel, the proper curve appears 
with the appropriate markers in their correct positions. 

Meter Method 

The meter method of alignment to be discussed here 
is only suitable for conventional-type television re¬ 
ceivers and not the intercarrier type. In this method of 
aligning the oscillator section of television receivers, 
the vacuum-tube voltmeter (or zero center meter) is 
placed across the load of the sound f-m detector. If the 
detector uses a discriminator, then the meter is placed 
across the complete resistive load, across points A-B in 
Fig. 16-60. If it is a ratio detector, the meter is placed 
between the point of audio output and ground or as 
indicated in Fig. 16-66. The input to the antenna ter¬ 
minals is an accurately calibrated unmodulated r-f sig¬ 
nal whose frequency is equal to the r-f sound carrier of 
the channel being aligned. 

For this type of oscillator alignment the sound sec¬ 
tion of the television receiver must be accurately 
aligned first. Proper oscillator alignment is indicated 
by a zero voltage reading on the meter. What happens 
is that the oscillator signal heterodynes with the input 
sound r-f carrier in the converter tube and the differ¬ 
ence frequency that results when the oscillator is 
properly aligned is equal to the operating sound i.f. of 
the receiver. In a conventional-type television receiver, 
the sound i-f tpuii^formers are tuned to this difference 
frequency. Hence when the oscillator for any one chan¬ 
nel is tuned to its proper frequency, there will be a zero 
voltage indication on the meter in the sound-detector 
circuit. 

Heterodyne Frequency Meter Method 

For this method of oscillator alignment all that is re¬ 
quired is an accurately calibrated heterodyne frequency 
meter. This is the only method where the knowledge of 


the exact oscillator frequency for each channel is re¬ 
quired ; it can be used for any type of receiver. The 
oscillator frequency is not the same for each receiver, 
as are the sound and video r-f carriers, but differs 
according to the i.f.'s employed. 

For example, if the video i.f. is 25.75 Me and the 
oscillator is tuned above the i.f. for all channels, then 
the required oscillator frequency is equal to this i.f. 
pins the video r-f carrier frequency for each channel. 
Therefore, the oscillator frequency for channel 2 
should be 25.75 Me plus 55.25 Me or 81 Me; for chan¬ 
nel 3, it should be 25.75 Me plus 61.25 Me or 87 Me, 
and so on. The oscillator frequency can also be found 
by using the operating sound i.f. of the receiver and 
adding it to the sound r-f carrier; or if the oscillator is 
tuned below the incoming signal, subtracting it from 
the r-f carrier. 

The frequency meter is adjusted so that its internal 
frequency standard is equal to the required oscillator 
frequency of the channel to be aligned. The fine tuning 
control, if any is employed, is set at the center of its 
range. Loose coupling between the frequency meter 
probe and oscillator circuit is made so that the oscillator 
signal may be coupled to the meter. Tlie frequency 
meter used may, however, be sensitive enough to pick 
up the radiated oscillator signal without making any 
actual connection between units. 

Once these preliminary adjustments are made, the 
oscillator circuit is aligned to produce a zero beat note 
in the output of the frequency meter. Since an exact 
zero beat note may be difficult to obtain, the proper 
alignment point is indicated by an audible beat note of 
lowest frequency, 

Tube Adaptofs In Telavisicm RM«iv«n 

The tube adaptor is a simple means of attaining con¬ 
tact with tube terminals for voltage and resistance 
measurements. Although quite old basically — we 
showed its use about 20 years ago — it is again receiv¬ 
ing attention due to the layer formof assembly in some 
television receivers. For that matter, it is usable in any 
confined space where access to the socket connections 
for voltage and resistance measurements is difficult. 

As is commonplace, many devices intended for one 
use find other applications and we can readily ccmceive 
of such adaptors being employed in connection with 
alignment operations in television video i-f dreuiti, 
especially when access to the different tubes in the sys¬ 
tem is not readily available. Since the use of the adaftor 
does not prevent alignment — and the cS^ of the 
invisible coniq^onents introduced fay the adaptor bechnit 
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evident only by comparison, we feel that a warning 
should be issued concerning the use of any adaptor in 
the video i-f systems of television receivers during 
alignment operations. 

Alignment of video i-f systems should be accom¬ 
plished only with the circuit components exactly as 
they will be used; anything added to the system will 
introduce a change between the response curve with it 
in the circuit and after it has been removed. This is 
illustrated in Figs. 16-92 through 16-96. These are the 
over-all video i-f response curves when a very simple 
adaptor was used in different sockets of the amplifier. 


23 MC. 25.25 MC. 



Fig. 16-92.—Over-all video i-f curve without adaptor. 


04.75 MC. 



Fig. 16-93.—Over-all curve when adaptor is in Ist video i-f 
stage. 



Fig. t6«94i**-<Over-aIl curve when adaptor is in 2nd video i-f 



Fig. 16-95.—Over-all curve when adaptor is in 3rd video i-f 
stage. 



Fig. 16-96.—Over-all curve when adaptor is in 4th video i-f 
stage. 

These measurements were made when a signal was fed 
into the input of the amplifier and the oscilloscope was 
connected to the output of the circuit. The effect of the 
adaptor was checked for the four positions of the de¬ 
vice, that is, when it was in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
video i-f stage sockets. The effect of increased distrib¬ 
uted capacitance upon the over-all response curve is 
very marked; the frequency of the peak is changed 
appreciably in two stages. When the adaptor was in¬ 
serted in the 3rd video i-f stage, the double-peaked 
curve actually became a single-peaked response. 

For the record, the adaptor was constructed in the 
John F. Rider Laboratories and was made for a mini¬ 
ature tube. Moreover, the receiver on which it was 
tried employed undercoupled i-f transformers. Nat¬ 
urally, these curves apply to this specific receiver and 
the effect of such devices will not always be the same, 
but based upon tests which were made on other re¬ 
ceivers, the addition of distributed capacitance in this 
way during alignment should be avoided. In fact, even 
lead dress should not be altered after alignment has 
been completed. 
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The observation of waveforms of voltages existing 
in television receivers presents no problems but it does 
demand the exercise of certain precautions when ap¬ 
plying the cathode-ray oscilloscope. Such care will ob¬ 
viate the possibility of misleading conclusions and even 
possible damage to the display device. Enough back¬ 
ground has been given in the sixteen chapters which 
precede this one so that we can feel free to refer to ele¬ 
ments of the oscilloscope and assume that the refer¬ 
ences are understood. 

Test Pointa in Televiaion Receiv*n 

Anyone who has examined service data concerning 
television receivers is aware of the numerous wave¬ 
forms which are offered for reference and which de¬ 
mand the application of a cathode-ray oscilloscope for 
the diagnosis of troubles. Invariably these waveforms 
are associated with the vertical and horizontal sweep 
circuits, the synchronizing system, the video amplifiers, 
and even the audio-frequency amplifier, although the 
latter does not receive too much attention. All of these 
are closely allied to the frequency response of the cath¬ 
ode-ray oscilloscope, especially the vertical amplifier. 
In view of all that was said about this subject in Chap¬ 
ter 10, it is unnecessary, at this time, to dwell upon the 
importance of the bandwidth of the .vertical amplifier 
relative to the appearance of the trace on the screen of 
the test oscilloscope. However, it is necessary* to speak 
at length about the conditions which surround Aese 
tests for they are not always possible under ideal con¬ 
ditions either. 

To begin with, the manufacturers of television re¬ 
ceivers generally furnish reference information con¬ 
cerning the wave^nns which should exist at different 
points in a television receiver.^ It is conceivable that an 
experienced person working on such receivers may 
elect to observe conditions at places not designated ty 
the receiver manufacturer. If the oscilloscope at hand 
permits this and the background of the operator is such 
as to enable proper interpretation of Ae pattern, all 
well and good — but if such familiarity is not pos¬ 


sessed by the individual, tests other than those recom¬ 
mended by the manufacturer are fruitless and the time 
might well be saved. 

In connection with the reference waveform patterns 
which are given as guiding information. Fig. 17-1 of¬ 
fers a few of these. 

We need not identify them exactly because the sub¬ 
ject to be discussed here is of general rather than spe¬ 
cific interest. A similarity in pattern conformation at 
corresponding points exists in all television receivers 
but the method of producing the trace or the constants 
of the oscilloscope, which displays the wave later repro¬ 
duced in a service bulletin, can well result in somewhat 
different characteristics of the two traces. 

Concerning test points, we shall treat these in a gen¬ 
eral manner. Broadly speaking, signal voltages are to 
be found at all points in a system which are not at 
ground potential. In other words, all points in a signal 
path which are not bypassed to gp’ound will afford a 
signal voltage wave of some sort. Whether or not this 
signal can be displayed on an oscilloscope screen de¬ 
pends upon its level relative to the level required by 
the device which will display the signal. This relates to 
the sensitivity of the vertical amplifier in the oscillo¬ 
scope. If it is inadequate with respect to the signal level, 
display will be impossible. The next controlling factor 
is the frequency of the signal and the ability of the ver¬ 
tical amplifier in the oscilloscope to pass this frequency. 
This was discussed in Chapter 10 and will be discussed 
some more later. 

Returning to the test points, it must b): realized that 
any system of waveform examination, regardless of the 
direction of progress through the system, is the equiva¬ 
lent of signal tracing and the rules of signal tracing 
apply.* In this connection, it might be well to mention 
that an appreciation of the phase relationships in a 
vacuum tube and its associated circuit can be very hd^ 
ful, for quite frequently it enables measurement at a 
low-impedance point (cathode) with minimum loading 
by the test equipment, rather than testing at a high im¬ 
pedance such as the control grid, where loading by the 
test equipment is not only possible, but more than Ekelj^ 


*Rider Television Manuals Volumes 1 throui^ 8, John F. 
Rider Publi Jwr, Jnc., New Yoric, N. Y. 
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probable. The same may be said about the plate circuit; 
in both instances, it is well to understand that signal 
voltages at the control grid and cathode are in phase — 
between control grid and plate they differ by 180® and 
the same is true between the plate and the cathode. 
This, too, was shown in Chapter 10, but is repeated 
here because it is directly associated with the observa¬ 
tion of waveforms. 

Klsidbi of Wavoshopoa in Tolovlaion Rocoivora 

In broadest terms, signal voltages, found in the dif¬ 
ferent parts of television receivers, are of nonsinusoidal 
character. A few of these are shown in Fig. 17-1. Their 
exact significance is not of much importance in this 
discussion. Of far greater concern is the fact that wave¬ 
form examination in television receivers involves more 
than just the display of a wave; frequently, it is neces¬ 
sary to determine the peak-to-peak voltage value of the 
signal. Moreover many of the signal voltages are com¬ 
posites of two or more different voltages which are 
specially formed so as to perform certain control func¬ 
tions. The amplitude of parts of the wave also is a mat¬ 
ter of interest and later we shall deal with the means of 
measuring voltage amplitudes by means of the oscillo¬ 
scope. 

It is the shape of the wave which is pertinent to per¬ 
formance ; the slope of its sides, the rise time, the square 
corners, the linearity, and the relative amplitudes of 



Fig. 174*-* Sample wave¬ 
forms at test points of a tele¬ 
vision receiver. 
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the parts. This may be expressed by saying simply its 
frequency composition. Ijattr in this chapter we shall 
show the effect of the i-f alignment on the character¬ 
istics of control pulses. These details are important 
because their presence or absence in the trace whidi 
appears on the screen is influenced greatly by the char¬ 
acteristics of the oscilloscope. 

Because of the wide variety of patterns, which one 
is apt to encounter at corresponding points in different 
receivers, and since the variations between patterns 
may be attributed to many factors such as differences 
in the constants of oscilloscopes, the differences in re¬ 
ceiver circuit constants, and the accuracy with which 
reference illustrations are reproduced, it behooves the 
individual who has occasion to make such checks to be¬ 
come generally familiar with the kinds of patterns to 
expect at the different test points in a receiver. It is not 
necessary that these be memorized; they cannot be, 
because of circuit arrangements and possible design 
changes, although, in the end, the deflection systems, 
whether plates or coils, demand voltage or current 
waves of appropriate kind. 

An understanding of the general principles of opera¬ 
tion of these systems cannot help but be very helpful in 
this connection for it will familiarize the operator with 
the manner in which currents or voltages are combined 
to produce special waveshapes. It is not imperative, 
unless one desires to do so on his own initiative, to 
remember test points in different receivers. These are 
fairly well standardized and repeated operations at like 
points in different receivers will make an indelible im¬ 
pression on one's memory, yet it is to be remembered 
that service data contains information concerning both 
the test points and the reference wave at those points. 
The practice of making changes in a television receiver 
circuit in the interests of greatest economy in produc¬ 
tion frequently results in combinations of actions, new 
tubes, and other changes which can well modify a 
waveform at a certain point in a circuit. In view of the 
very many different models and chassis produced by 
different manufacturers and the attempt to combine 
functions in tubes, it is well to bear in mind that great¬ 
est convenience of operation as well as greatest freedom 
from possible errors and mistaken conclusions will ac¬ 
crue from the use of the receiver manufacturers' data 
as contained in service manuals.^ 

As a rule, receiver manufacturers employ wideband 
oscilloscopes when developing television receiver wave¬ 
forms for subsequent use in their service manuals. 
These are capable of showing the voltages in a true 
lij^t so that the patterns can serve well as reference 
data. Every so often, however, an oscilloscope with 
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relatively reduced vertical pass-band is employed and 
the resultant trace of a voltage in the syn<i, sweep or 
video system is somewhat inferior in shape. Neverthe¬ 
less, it will still serve as a guide for, in the final analysis, 
the importance of the pattern is twofold — 1, the gen¬ 
eral shape and 2, the equivalent voltage levels. If the 
observed waveshai)e during service analysis is a rea¬ 
sonable facsimile of the reference pattern, one part of 
the requirement has been satisfied. It then becomes a 
matter of determining if the voltage amplitudes are 
correct. Of course if the receiver manufacturer’s rec¬ 
ommendation in oscilloscope equipment is being fol¬ 
lowed by the service facility, then duplication of the 
reference waveshape should be possible without any 
difficulty. The same is true if the service facility's 
oscilloscoi)e is rated at a higlier vertical amplifier band¬ 
pass than the original unit employed when the service 
manual was prepared. But if the service oscilloscope is 
rated at a much lower vertical frequency response than 
the instrument used in the manufacturer’s service shop, 
then only an approach to the reference pattern is to be 
expected. Sometimes this is a close approach and some¬ 
times it is not — depending upon the oscilloscope used 
— but, generally speaking, it should not be too much 
of an obstacle in the localization of a fault because the 
presence of a defect in the system will be productive of 
a difference in waveshape w'hich is much more radical 
than would be produced by a mere difference in verti¬ 
cal amplifier frequency response. 

In this connection we might recall details pertaining 
to the performance of uncompensated attenuators in 
some of the oscilloscopes. These are capable of extreme 
frequency discrimination as was illustrated in Giapter 
10, therefore, care must be exercised to establish that 
the abnormality which exists in the observed wave¬ 
shape is a matter of receiver performance and not at¬ 
tenuator action. This is not difficult; all it demands is 
a variation in the vertical attenuator control position. 
If it modifies the wave shape in addition to changing 
its vertical amplitude, it is a reasonable conclusion 
that much distortion may be attributed to the attenu¬ 
ator control. Unden such circumstances it will usually 
be found that on^ setting of the control will result in a 
waveshape which is a fair approach to the desired, pro¬ 
vided that the receiver system is performing normally. 
If it is not so, then no matter what the position of the 
vertical attenuator, it will be impossible to even re¬ 
motely approximate the reference waveshape. 

Concerning the modification of a wave by the con¬ 
stants of the vertical amplifier, it is, as we described in 
Chapter 10, a function of the constants of the vertical 
amplifier in the oscilloscope. As a matter of conven¬ 


ience we show in Fig. 17-2 a series of oscillograms of 
a 50-microsecond pulse with a pulse-repetition fre¬ 
quency of 4,000 cps as seen on a number of different 
oscilloscopes, each with a different pass-band in the 
vertical amplifier. From what has been stated earlier 
and what appears in these illustrations, it is possible to 
summarize the effect of the frequency response of the 
vertical amplifier on the waveshape by saying that the 
steepness of the sides of the pulse is reduced (sides 
slant more), square corners are rounded off and flat 
tops of waves become peaked, as the frequency pass- 
band of the amplifier relative to the fundamental fre¬ 
quency of the wave becomes lower. 

They arc clearly evident in Fig. 17-2 A, B, C, and 
D. In oscillogram (A) is shown the aforementioned 
pulse as viewed on an oscilloscope with a 5-Mc vertical- 
amplifier bandpass. The same pulse displayed on an¬ 
other oscilloscope which has a 500-kc vertical-amplifier 
bandpass is seen in oscillogram (B). Some deteriora¬ 
tion is evident but it does not destroy the utility of the 
display for maintenance operations. Both shape and 
amplitude of portions of the wave are as easily deter¬ 
minable from oscillogram (B) as they are from oscillo¬ 
gram (A). For comparison purposes the same pulse 
is reproduced on the screen of an oscilloscope which 
has a vertical-amplifier frequency response approxi¬ 
mating 100 kc; this is shown in part (C) of Fig. 17-2. 
The general shape of the pulse has been retained, al¬ 
though slight changes are evident as described earlier 
in this discussion. Nevertheless it is still possible to 
ascertain amplitudes of the portions of the wave with¬ 
out too much difficulty. As an extreme case of changes 
in waveshape due to the frequency characteristics of 
the vertical amplifier in the oscilloscope, oscillogram 
(D) is shown. The peak amplitude of the pulse is the 
same as before, but its square shape identity has been 
lost completely. The same may be said of the positive 
parts representing the overshoot. 

If the problem were the measurement of the ampli¬ 
tude of the negative portion of the wave, this could be 
done readily with all four oscilloscopes, but the last 
oscillogram (D) would be useless as a device which 
would show that the original pulse was square. Thus 
the intended purpose of the display plays a very promi¬ 
nent role in determining the adequacy of osctlloscopic 
equipment. 

Additional examples of what may happen to the 
shape of a pulse as the consequence of incorrect fre¬ 
quency composition are shown in Fig. 17-2E. Here i$ 
an illustration of a normal horizontal sync pulse in a 
television receiver when the over-all response of the H 
system is correct. Three other illustrations of the same 
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(E) 

Pig. 17-2.--Respodie» of different osdllpscopes to a 50- 
tnicroseecmd pttlie yd& a repetition rate of 4,000 per second: 
(A)verffcal^andiffer bandwidth: (B) SOO-kc vertical- 
amwfferfaaiidwidffi; (C) 100«kcvertical-ampUfier bandwidth; 
and (D) oscntoseope with input shtmted to decrease response 
tothee^clentdbQwiL (E) showstheresponsetoahorisontalsync 
pidie iff a Wtevlsion roomer in eaHons stages of aUgnment 


pulse under different conditions of frequency versus 
amplitude in the i-f system also are shown. The loss of 
the flat top and the sharp corners and a change to a 
peaked pulse in which it is difficult to define the loca¬ 
tion of the pedestal — all due to the loss of the high 
frequencies because of improper over-all frequency re¬ 
sponse of the receiver — is clearly seen. The other two 
examples of pulse distortion stem from the presence of 
excessive high-frequency response with consequent 
ringing and overshoot on both edges of the wave, and 
the tilt caused by the loss of low frequencies between 
15 and 20 kc, bearing in mind that the fundamental fre¬ 
quency for this pulse is 15,750 cps. The resultant effect 
on the picture also is indicated. 

Limitations Due to Signal Frequency 

We have attempted, in earlier chapters of this text, 
to stress the controlling effects of signal frequency on 
the application of the oscilloscope, the relationship be¬ 
tween the frequency composition of the signal voltage 
and the pass-band of the vertical amplifier in the test 
instrument; also the relationship between the fre¬ 
quency range of the time-base oscillator in the oscillo¬ 
scope and the display of the individual cycles of the 
signal voltage which is of interest. Recalling the fre¬ 
quency Ijandwidth of the different oscilloscopes which 
are available on the commercial market, it is clearly 
evident that r-f (picture) carriers and the heterodyn¬ 
ing oscillator voltage cannot be examined; that is, the 
individual cycles of these voltages cannot be placed on 
the screen of all but the very special devices. Even then, 
and this assumes adequate amplification in the vertical 
amplifier (which seldom exists), only those picture 
carriers which are within the 50- to 100-Mc range and 
those heterodyning oscillator signals which also are 
within this frequency range may so be viewed. As a 
matter of fact, it might well be said that because of the 
added control presented by the frequency range of the 
time-base oscillator, that r-f and the heterodyning os¬ 
cillator voltages are not observable on the oscilloscope. 
The exceptions are rare indeed; only a bare few of the 
instruments mentioned in this text afford the required 
vertical-amplifier pass-band and the time-base oscil¬ 
lator frequency range, and even then the level of the 
received r-f carrier seldom is of sufficient amplitude. 

Almost the same thing may be said about the picture 
and sound i-f signal voltages. The highest vertical- 
amplifier pass-band found in the great majority of 
oscilloscopes does not extend beyond several mega¬ 
cycles and this immediately precludes the observation 
of i-f signals of higher frequency. Even the 4.5-Mc i-f 
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signal is beyond the capabilities of the great majority 
of devices so that any ideas of examining the individual 
cycles of these signals might well be forgotten. More¬ 
over the character of the picture and sound i-f signals 
or the composite i-f in intercarrier receivers is such that 
it would be impossible to make these patterns stand still 
long enough for useful study. These comments, there¬ 
fore, are the equivalent of saying that the r-f, oscillator, 
and i-f portions of a television receiver are systems 
which are beyond the display powers of the vast major¬ 
ity of oscilloscopes. 



Cpurtety Motorola 

Fig, 17-3.—Video detector outputs: (A) with the sweep fre¬ 
quency on the order of the vertical sync frequency, displaying 
several complete video frames; (B) with the sweep frequency 
on the order of the horizontal sync frequency, displaying sev¬ 
eral complete lines of video. 

Of course, rectified versions of these signals are 
within the display capabilities of the majority of oscillo¬ 
scopes. Such are the video signals which appear across 
the video detector output. Two of these are shown in 
Fig. 17-3A and B^their appearance being different be¬ 
cause of the two different sweep frequencies used in 
the oscilloscope. The former illustrates the pattern for 
several complete fields whereas the latter is several 
scanning lines. Because of the nonintegral relation¬ 
ships between the frequencies in the pattern and a 
single sweep frequency, one oscilloscope sweep setting 
will not stop all of the elements of the trace, in fact 
some of the r-f may be lost because of the limited re¬ 
sponse of the oscilloscope atxqdifier. 


Continuing with the subject of rectified versions of 
the r-f and i-f signals, the alignment curve or the re¬ 
sponse curve is another example, although it is repre¬ 
sentative of what can well be viewed as a singular sig¬ 
nal input. As stated in Chapter 16, the alignment or 
response curve is a pattern of the manner in which the 
r-f or i-f signal varies in amplitude in a circuit as its 
frequency is changed. The dominant factor is the rate 
at which the test signal is varied in frequency. This 
usually is carried out at either 60 cps or 120 cps, conse¬ 
quently, the amplifier which will pass such a signal 
need not have a bandpass below say 50 cps and above 
130 cps. Of course, we know that this frequency range 
is within the band of any oscilloscope vertical ampli¬ 
fier, which is the same as saying that any oscilloscope 
which has a vertical amplifier is adequate for align¬ 
ment purposes. The required sensitivity is assumed. 
We shall not dwell upon alignment any longer because 
of the complete details contained in Chapter 16. 

F-M Checking of Video Amplifier 

The process used for examining the response of an 
r-f or i-f system, that is, an f-m signal which sweeps 
over the response range of a circuit or system is one way 
of checking the video amplifier in a television receiver. 
As a rule, the signal source is an f-m sweep generator 
which is set to sweep over the range of from 0 to 10 Me, 
although if it can be set from 0 to 5 Me, it will be suffi¬ 
cient. This voltage is fed into the video amplifier and 
the over-all response is determined by locating the rec¬ 
tifying means (which feeds into the vertical amplifier 
of the oscilloscope) at the output of the video system. 
Since the rectifying system does not exist at the output 
of the video amplifier in a television receiver, it must 
be provided externally and usually is the crystal con¬ 
tained in crystal probes which are part of oscilloscope 
equipment. Except for the frequency of the sweep gen¬ 
erator, the system being checked and the kind of, as 
well as the location of, the rectifying system, the pro¬ 
cedure conforms to conventional response curve tests. 


nr- 


(A) 



(B) 


Ccurtasy RCA 

Fig. 17-4.—(A) indicates a 
double-image video response 
curve Indicaung a need for phas¬ 
ing between the horizontal-de¬ 
flection voltage and modulating 
signal inside fiie swe^ gener¬ 
ator. (B) shows a correct video 
response curve, 
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Again the frequency requirement of the vertical ampli¬ 
fier in the oscilloscope is determined by the sweep rate 
used in the f-m sweep generator. It is either 60 cps or 
120 cps, determined by the design of the generator. An 
example of the “response curve" which may be ex¬ 
pected on the screen of the oscilloscope is shown in Fig. 
17-4. 

Signed Voltage Levels and Waveshape Dimensions 

Waveforms of signal voltages which exist in sweep, 
sync, and video systems of television receivers are pre¬ 
sented in two ways in service data. These are shown 
in Fig. 17-5A, B, and C. We mean to call attention to 
the use of reference voltage levels (A) and (B) in 
some instances and only the wave in others (C). 
Where the voltage data is not given on the oscillogram, 
it may be given elsewhere, but if it is absent from the 
reference data, then the sole purpose of the waveform 
examination is to find correspondence in terms of 
waveshape. The presence of the signal voltage of the 
appropriate waveshape usually indicates proper oper¬ 
ating conditions; incorrect distribution of voltages in 
the different tubes of these systems will invariably 
modify the waveshape to a very marked degree. 

It rnight be well, however, to call attention to several 
details relating to waveshape. One of these is the ad¬ 
vantage of duplicating the frequency conditions indi¬ 
cated in the reference data. By this we mean that the 
time-base oscillator in the service oscilloscope should 
be adjusted so as to display the same number of cycles 
of the signal voltage applied to the vertical-deflection 
plates as appears on the reference illustration. As a 
rule, this will result in a pattern which most closely 
resembles the original, especially if the horizontal di¬ 
mension gain control or attenuator is arranged to 
spread the trace so as to cover about three-quarters of 
the screen face, and in the vertical direction, the trace 
is spread so that it has an amplitude equal to about one 
half or perhaps slightly more of the screen height. 
These are the relative dimensions of most of the refer¬ 
ence patterns. 

When traces are set up in this manner, the appear¬ 
ance of the pattern is least deceiving when compared 
with the reference trace. Display of the improper num¬ 
ber of cycles or insufficient horizontal amplitude creates 
an illusion of a difference in the traces which really does 
not exist. The sides seem steeper and the peaks appear 
sharper. The true characteristics of the voltage or cur¬ 
rent wave are not modified by improper display; they 
just seem to look different, and if a comparison is to be 
made with a reference trace, it is best to set up those 


conditions which most closely parallel the original. 
While this is true under all conditions, it is especially 
significant when applied to traces which do not bear 
voltage-level labels. 

Waveform oscillograms which bear voltage-level 
values as in Fig. 17-5A and B warrant comment. To 
begin with, the cathode-ray oscilloscope is suitable for 
the measurement of signal voltage levels with results 
in absolute terms, but it is important to understand 
that this can be accomplished under specific conditions 
only. The measurement of the trace height and con¬ 
version into signal voltage at the input demands cer¬ 
tain specific procedures if the determination is to be 
meaningful. Before any measurement can be made, the 
screen of the oscilloscope must be calibrated. Some¬ 
times receiver manufacturers, who show voltage levels 
on their waveform oscillograms, specify a certain oscil¬ 
loscope and state specific control positions. These con¬ 
trol positions are the equivalent of calibration under 
certain circumstances, but it might well be stated defi¬ 
nitely that the calibration of every oscilloscope is a 
necessity. 



There is still another way of treating such voltage 
values when they appear on oscillograms. The ampli¬ 
tudes of the parts of the wave can be considered in rela¬ 
tive terms or in absolute terms. The previous examples 
treated them in the latter manner. Much information 
can be developed by simply examining the relative 
heights of the parts of the wave without determining 
the absolute voltage levels of each. For example, in the 
wave shown in Fig. 17-5A, the sawtooth portion has 
an amplitude slightly more than one-tenth of the nega¬ 
tive pulse, and conversely, the negative pulse has an 
amplitude which is just under nine times that of the 
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sawtooth portion. These values may be determined by 
the simplest means of linear measurement; a ruler is a 
convenient method. 

Such relative amplitude measurements are useful 
for while they will not indicate whether or not the sig¬ 
nal values are what they should be, the general condi¬ 
tions found in television receivers are such that, if the 
relative amplitudes of the parts of the wave are cor¬ 
rect, the chances are that the operating conditions, in 
the circuit where the measurement is made, are cor¬ 
rect. Such information can lead to proper conclusions 
of circuit conditions. 

Occasionally, the over-all amplitude of the wave 
suffers because of circuit parameters although the rela¬ 
tive amplitudes of different parts of the wave are not 
modified. This may tend to limit the degree of control 
offered by a circuit, but in most instances, a defective 
state in a stage or in a system will modify the shape of 
the wave as well as its amplitude. Occasions when only 
the amplitude is changed are rare indeed. 

Voltage Calibration oi Oecilloecopee 

A convenient method of using the oscilloscope to 
measure a-c signals is the substitution method. A sig¬ 
nal whose amplitude can be varied is substituted for 
the video or sync signal to be measured. This signal is 
usually a 60-cps signal. The amplitude of the 60-cps 
signal is then adjusted until its pattern on the oscillo¬ 
scope is the same amplitude as that of the signal to be 
measured. The’|)eak-to-peak voltage of the 60-cps sig¬ 
nal is then measured, either by a meter or a calibrated 
control. The amplitude of the video or sync signal will 
then be the same as that of the 60-cps signal. 

A circuit such as shown in Fig. 17-6 can be used to 
supply the 60-cps signal which is substituted for the 
signal being measured. The transformer used will de¬ 
pend on the range of voltages to be measured. For in¬ 
stance, a heater transformer with a 6.3-volt secondary 
will supply a peak-to-peak signal of 6.3 X 2.83 or 
almost 18 volts peak to peak at the highest setting of 
the potentiometer, which can be about 1,000 ohms in 
this case. If higher voltages are .used, the value of the 
potentiometer should, of course, be higher, in order 
not to exceed the voltage rating of the potentiometer 
or the current rating of the transformer. 

The 60-cps signal can either be measured by an a-c 
voltmeter, as shown in Fig. 17-6, or the potentiometer 
can be calibrated in terms of peak-to-peak volts. If a 
meter is used, it should be remembered that most a-c 
meters read rms volts and it is necessary to mtdtiply 
the readings by 2.83 to obtain peak-to-^peak values. If a 


potentiometer is used, it must be calibrated by hand 
unless it has a very good linear characteristic, in which 
case a linear dial can be used. 

When the 60-cps signal is substituted for a signal 
being measured, the gain control and the attenuator 
setting on the oscilloscope should not be changed. If 
desired, the sweep frequency of the oscilloscope can be 
reset in order to obtain 2 or 3 cycles of the 60-cps sig¬ 
nal, but this is not necessary as the only factor that 
affects the measurement is the amplitude of the signal, 
and this will be the same regardless of the oscilloscope 
sweep frequency. In this respect, it might he helpful if 
the horizontal gain control is turned to zero so that no 
horizontal deflection is obtained. The signal being 
measured and the 60-cps signal will then both show 
up as straight vertical lines whose over-all heights can 
be readily compared. 



Fig 17-6.—Circuit for voltage calibration of an oscilloscope. 

The commercial market affords devices for voltage 
calibration purposes. These are described elsewhere in 
this text as oscilloscope accessories. Whether one such 
is used or the simple arrangement of Fig. 17-6 is em¬ 
ployed, the process of calibration is virtually the same. 
As stated in Chapter 10, some oscilloscopes employ 
self-contained voltage calibrators. These are very con¬ 
venient, of course, but the substitution method is still 
used, although being part of the oscilloscope, the opera¬ 
tion is accomplished with very little time lost even 
when each calibration involves a substantially differ¬ 
ent voltage value. 

Typical Vollog# Ckslibratloii 

Suppose, for example, that we assume a trace 4 
inches high on a 5-inch screen, or a trace 2 inches high 
on a 3-inch screen and say that both of these represent 
a calibrating input voltage (at input of vertical ampli¬ 
fier) of 50 volts rms. This corre^nds to a peak-to- 
peak voltage of 50 X 2.83 or 141 volts, whidx we may 
call 140 volts in round numbers. Measurement in peak- 
to-peak values is made for a definite reason. iFirst el 
all, the osdlloscppe trace indteates peak^o^peik 
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values; second, the conversion from rms to peak-to- 
peak values for sine waves is simple because the rela¬ 
tionship is constant. That is not so for complex waves. 
The ratio between the rms and peak-to-peak values 
differs for each kind of waveform. It is rather difficult 
to determine this ratio, and if this is not known, it is 
not possible to compare the amplitudes of waves of 
different form by merely comparing their rms values. 
The use of peak-to-peak values eliminates this diffi¬ 
culty. It has also been found that peak-to-peak values 
are more significant in analyzing the function of vari¬ 
ous circuits in television receivers. 

The voltage values mentioned above were arbitrarily 
selected and can just as readily represent S volts peak 
to peak or 500 volts peak to peak. It all depends upon 
what is the desired range of voltage measurement, as 
determined by the work to be done, and also by what 
is the setting of the vertical-amplifier attenuator. Rela¬ 
tive to the latter, it is very important to understand 
that, once the calibration has been completed, it holds 
as long as the vertical-amplifier attenuator is kept con- 
stant in its position. If it is varied, the calibration no 
longer will hold. This means that voltage measure¬ 
ments with the oscilloscope may require a series of 
calibrations so as to suit the range of voltages to be 
measured. Logically, a calibration for measuring a sig¬ 
nal voltage of several hundred volts peak to peak with 
a trace 2 or 3 inches high will be very unsatisfactory for 
measurements of just a few volts. It will be impossible 
to read the voltage level from a trace of such a small 
dimension as would result from an attenuator setting 
which accommodates voltages several hundred times 
greater. 

Referring once more to the sample voltage level pre¬ 
viously mentioned, let us assume that the trace is 4 
inches high and that it represents an rms voltage of SO 
volts and a peak-to-peak voltage of 140 volts. Then 140 
volts equals 4 inches and each inch of deflection equals 
35 volts peak to peak^ If a linear crosshatch scale is 
placed across the face of the tube, the kind which may 
show 5 squares per inch, then each square vertically 
represents 7 volts peak to peak. We repeat that this 
holds as long as the vertical attenuator is maintained 
constant in its position for that particular calibration. 
If, instead of a 4-inch trace on a 5-inch tube, the same 
voltage is displayed by a 2-inch trace on a 3-inch tube 
and a similarly marked scale is in front of the screen, 
then each square would correspond to a peak-to-peak 
voltage of 14 volts* 

Having completed the calibration, the waveform to 
be measured is applied by connecting the input of the 
o^dSloscope to the point where the wave ^ voltage 


exists and the proper trace is displayed by adjusting 
the time-base oscillator frequency. The vertical-ampli¬ 
fier attenuator is not touched! Assuming that the 
proper value of voltage was considered in the original 
calibration, the height of the wave to be examined does 
not exceed the original 4 inches. If it does, it will intro¬ 
duce no difficulties in voltage measurement provided 
tliat it does not extend beyond the curvature of the 
screen near its ends. Let us further assume that the 
trace on the screen is the wave (C) in Fig. 17-5A which 
we reproduce as Fig. 17-7. 


Fig. 17-7.—In this sweep 
waveform the voltage of the 
sawtooth portion is seen to 
be much smaller than that of 
the negative portion. 



105 V. 
1 


This wave might be described as consisting of two 
parts, the sawtooth portion which has an amplitude of 
its own and the negative pulses which extend below the 
* point where the sawtooth begins. As far as the cathode- 
ray beam is concerned, it treats the wave as a single 
entity, but because of the calibration of the trace in the 
vertical direction or due to the calibrated screen on the 
face of the tube, it is possible to determine the peak- 
to-peak voltage value of any portion of the wave. 

Considering the total voltage between the top and 
lx)ttom limits of the wave, it is seen to be the sum of 
12 -f 105 or 117 volts and this can be determined by 
noting the length of the trace vertically between the 
squares of the calibrated screen, or by measuring the 
over-all height of the trace and converting it to voltage 
on the basis of 35 volts peak to peak per inch. If the 
linear scale is in front of the tube screen, then the volt¬ 
age amplitudes of the two parts of the wave can be 
determined readily by counting the squares which in¬ 
clude the respective parts of the wave. The sawtooth 
portion will include slightly less than 2 squares whereas 
the negative pulse, beginning at the bottom of the saw¬ 
tooth wave, will be located within 15 squares. This is 
shown in Fig. 17-8. 

If the linear scale is not used, then it becomes neces¬ 
sary to measure the respective portions of the trace and, 
with an over-all length of 4 inches corresponding to 
140 volts peak-to-peak, the sawtooth portion will have 
a vertical length of slightly more than 0.25 inch and the 
negative pulse will be about 3 inches long. 

The calibration of the oscilloscope for voltage meas¬ 
urements is in no way limited by the frequency re- 
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Fig. 17-8.—Fig. 17-7 seen against a calibration grill. 

sponse characteristics of the device. The latter is 
strictly a function of the design of the amplifier system 
and the same may be said of the frequency range of the 
time-base oscillator in the instrument. Regardless of 
what these ranges may be, the vertical deflection (also 
the horizontal deflection when necessary) may be cali¬ 
brated in terms of signal voltage at the input to the 
system. The procedure is the same for all oscilloscopes 
although those devices which are equipped with self- 
contained calibrators usually are accompanied by spe¬ 
cial instructions which apply to the specific equipment. 
Changing the settings of the vertical gain control or 
attenuator will change the calibration since the control 
determines the magnitude of signal fed into the ampli¬ 
fier, therefore, the dimensions of the trace per volt in¬ 
put. This is not to be confused with the deflection factor 
or sensitivity rating of the tube. Neither should it be 
confused with the sensitivity rating of the amplifier- 
deflection system combination as expressed in the os¬ 
cilloscope manufacturer’s literature. This figure of 
merit states the maximum sensitivity with the attenua- 
ator set to zero attenuation or 1:! ratio or the gain 
control wide open. 

Bong# of Voltogos Mocwuroblo 
wlfh tho Oicilloteopo 

The signal voltages which can be measured in abso¬ 
lute levels (after calibration) with the oscilloscope bear 
definite limits on the low end as well as on the high end 


The minimum values are determined by the oscillo¬ 
scope sensitivity rating as given in the manufacturers’ 
literature. Usually this is stated in terms of a 1-inch 
deflection for a certain number of volts or fraction 
thereof rms. Voltages less than this value may be meas¬ 
ured if a trace dimension of less than 1 inch is consid¬ 
ered usable. Sometimes it is and sometimes it is not, 
depending on the nature of the application. 

At the high end, the limiting factor is the voltage 
breakdown rating of the equipment which comprises 
the input system of the oscilloscope. Each oscilloscope 
bears such a rating and it should be observed. Usually 
it is given in rms values and sometimes it is given in d-c 
values. Whichever it may be, it is important to remem¬ 
ber that the d-c rating corresponds to the peak a-c 
rating and not the rms rating. Thus if an input system 
is rated at 600 volts d.c. and it is to be applied across 
an a-c circuit, the maximum safe rms value is 600 X 
0.707 or roughly 420 volts rms. The reasoning behind 
this is that the d-c voltage rating corresponds to the 
peak a-c rating and the multiplying factor of 1.414 must 
be applied to the rms value in order to arrive at the 
peak value. 

In view of the voltages which are encountered in 
television receiver systems, oscilloscopes designed for 
such uses usually contain input systems which will ac¬ 
cept about 1,000 volts d.c. (707 volts rms) across the 
input circuit. Again we might remark that the safe in¬ 
put voltage varies in different instruments, therefore, 
it behooves the operator to determine the operating 
capabilities of his instrument and to use it accordingly. 
It is unsafe to take for granted that the constants of one 
device are duplicated in the products of another manu¬ 
facturer, or even in another model oscilloscope pro¬ 
duced by the same manufacturer. 

Effect of Screen Diconeter on Voltage CoUbrotlon 

It is unsafe to consider the deflection sensitivity 
rating of the cathode-ray tube as the basis of voltage 
calibration. On the other hand, the full sensitivity rat¬ 
ing of the amplifier-deflection system combination is 
very limited in use because a reasonable amount of 
signal voltage at the input will drive the trace beyond 
the limits of the tube screen and the trace dimension 
then cannot be used for determining signal levels. It, 
therefore, becomes necessaiy to decide the raxige of 
voltage measurement which will be encompassed hy 
the calibration. (This requirement is greatly simplified 
by self-contained calibrators.) 

For example, if the oscilloscope manu&cturer^s t9tt^ 
ing of maximum sensitivity is used, the highest vdtsga 
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measurable with the gain control wide open is deter¬ 
mined by the screen diameter, assuming about 90 per 
cent of the screen surface to be the useful diameter. 
This means that a typical rating of 0.05 volt rms per 
inch for a S-inch tube will allow measurement of volt¬ 
ages up to about 0.25 volts. On the other hand, if the 
voltage to be measured approximates 100 volts rms, the 
calibration will have to be made with such setting of 
the vertical-amplifier gain control that the system sen¬ 
sitivity is say 50 volts rms per inch. A trace dimension 
0.5 inch high then will correspond to 25 volts rms and 
a trace dimension about 4.5 inches high will establish 
the other limit of 225 volts rms. 

Effect of the OsciUoecope Input Circuit 
on Waveform 

The constants of the input system of the vertical am¬ 
plifier in the oscilloscope are capable of materially in¬ 
fluencing the shape of the signal being examined. This 
is true especially in those circuits wherein a resonant 
condition is responsible for the shape of the signal. The 
reason for the action is the capacitance of the oscillo¬ 
scope input system which is added acrosfe the circuit in 
the receiver. Sometimes the effect is negligible in view 
of the high amount of capacitance already present at 
the point where the oscilloscope is connected; the added 
capacitance being relatively small. Or the input to the 
oscilloscope is via the attenuator probe, wherein the 
capacitance is held to from 5 to perhaps 10 fxfif. But 
when the oscilloscope input system adds from 20 to 30 
/Aft/ across a shunt- or series-peaked circuit as in video 
amplifiers, the change in waveshape becomes a matter 
of chance, being dependent upon the frequency of op¬ 
eration. The higher the frequency at which the peaking 
takes place, the greater is the effect of the capacitance 
loading. Fortunately, this problem is limited, in the 
main, to the video amplifier where it always is advisable 
to locate the oscilloscope input at such a point in a 
stage where the impedance is lowest. 

From the practical viewpoint, the problem is not as 
serious as a theoretical discussion would indicate be¬ 
cause the reference patterns shown in service data take 
cognizance of the loading. These patterns are actual 
practical conditions with the oscilloscope in place and 
all that is needed is to match or approach the type of 
pattern shown. Moreover, the conditions of test usually 
are stated and, while it is possible that the oscilloscope 
used for the observation may not be the exact one em¬ 
ployed by the manufacturer when the reference data 
were prepared, the difference in input capacitance be¬ 
tween di^ait brands of probes or different brands of 


direct input circuits is seldom sufficient to introduce 
problems. 

The input resistance or impedance of the oscillo¬ 
scope, direct or through a probe, is capable of display¬ 
ing a loading effect which will tend to reduce the am¬ 
plitude of the signal voltage. Once more, however, 
reference data already take into account such loading 
so that unless the reference material was prepared 
much higher than that used for the maintenance work, 
the effect of loading will not be serious, at least not as 
far as the ability to locate a defective condition is 
concerned. 

Relative to the use of low capacitance probes as the 
input channel to the oscilloscope, it must be realized 
that these attenuate the signal, usually by a factor of 
10, so that when checking waveforms, the introduction 
of the probe will very materially reduce the over-all 
amplitude of the signal fed into the oscilloscope. This 
degree of attenuation may be sufficient to make the dis¬ 
play useless for study purposes, in which case, use of 
the regular input will be required and the effect on the 
waveshape recognized and allowed for in the analysis. 
Two effects may be noted; these are the possible loss 
of some high frequencies due to the increased capaci¬ 
tance and possible loss in over-all amplitude due to the 
circuit loading caused by the comparatively low input 
resistance presented by the oscilloscope input circuit. 
The latter effect is not usual, however, unless the meas¬ 
urement is made across a very high impedance circuit. 

PhoM of Voltage Waveform 

As explained in Chapter 10, the phase of the voltage 
trace which appe.ars on the screen of the oscilloscope 
is a function of the number of stages in the vertical am¬ 
plifier of the testing device, or to say it more broadly, 
it is a function of the specific design of the oscilloscope 
amplifier. Interest in this condition lies in the possi¬ 
bility of confusion when comparing a reference trace 
with a test trace when the two are of opposite phase. 
Sometimes the oscilloscope contains a means of invert¬ 
ing the trace on the screen through 180°. Many oscillo¬ 
scopes do not contain this facility, in which case a slight 
problem arises. It will be necessary to correlate the two 
traces by visualizing the trace on the test oscilloscope 
screen turned through 180°. The equivalent of this is 
to examine the reference trace from the rear of the 
sheet on which it is printed, if this is possible. Simply 
turning the trace upside-down is not the answer because 
this is not the same as turning the image through 180°. 
Examples of this are shown in Fig. 17-9A, B, and C. 
Illustration (A) is assumed to be a reference illustra- 
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(C) 


Fig. 17.9.~.(A) Ref. 
erence waveform; (B) 
waveform of (A) 180® 
out of phase with (A) ; 
and (C) mirror image 
of (A). 


tion whereas illustration (B) is the wave as seen on the 
test oscilloscope screen. A comparison of (A) and (B) 
shows that the two differ by 180° in polarity. Illustra¬ 
tion (C), on the other hand, indicates that waveform 
(A) has been turned over in the horizontal direction 
as shown by the double-headed arrow. This is not the 
same as turning it over in a vertical plane as shown by 
the double-headed arrow in waveform (B). The latter 
is the equivalent of the 180° phase change which is 
accomplished in the amplifiers. A change in orienta¬ 
tion of the pattern so that it corresponds to mirror 
symmetry, shown by oscillograms (A) and (B) in 
Fig. 17-9, is the correct one. 

Wczy#ioniis in Low-Voltag« Pownr Supplies 

In view of the discussion contained in Chapter 19, 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon this phase of waveform 
observation in television receivers in this chapter. 
These procedures, which are described in general 
terms, are applicable in their entirety to the low-voltage 
power supplies in television receivers. 

Rsquicud Frsqusncy Rcmge of ths OsciUoscops 

Fundamental frequencies associated with operations 
in the sync, sweep, and video systems of a television 
receiver usually ar^ 60 cps and 15,750 cps. But due to 
the shapes of these waves, a wide range of frequencies 
are involved. The background for this condition was 
discussed in detail in Chapter 10. In the meantime we 
might say that certain minimum frequency require¬ 
ments exist in the oscilloscope which is used for wave¬ 
form observation in such equipment. At the low end 
of the range, a low limit of say 20 to 30 cps is adequate 
and this figure is attainable in virtually every oscillo¬ 
scope. In fact there is no problem relative to the lowest 


frequency. It is at the high end of the pass-band of the 
vertical amplifier that problems arise. For general 
service operations, we can say that an oscilloscope with 
a top frequency of 300 kc for the vertical amplifier is 
entirely suitable. Of course it is better if the upper 
limit of frequency is 1.0 Me or even higher for reasons 
which are given in Chapter 10, but the lower limit 
stated above is entirely satisfactory. At the low end of 
the vertical-amplifier tandpass, the lower the limit the 
better, but a low limit of 20 to 30 cps is entirely satis¬ 
factory. As a rule the commercial equipments offer a 
lower range than this. 

Square-Wave Teetinq 

The most conclusive information about the merit of 
a video amplifier is obtained by feeding a square-wave 
voltage to the amplifier input and observing the wave¬ 
form of the voltage at the amplifier output. The square- 
wave test is made as follows: 

1. Set up the equipment as shown in Fig. 17-10. 



Fig. 17-10.—Block diagram of circuit for square-wave testing. 


2. Adjust the square-wave generator so that a 60- 
cps wave is fed to the video amplifier (keep the gen¬ 
erator output low so that the video amplifier will not 
limit and give an erroneous pattern). The wave ob¬ 
served on the oscilloscope will give much information 
about the low-frequency response of the video ampli¬ 
fier. A chart showing some of the curves which may 
be seen, together with the video-amplifier defects re¬ 
sponsible, is shown in Fig. 17-11. 

3. Set the square-wave generator so that a 25-kc 
wave is obtained (as before, the g^merator output 
should be kept low to avoid overloading of the video 
amplifier). Whenever possible, the attenuatii^pifobe 
should be used with the oscilloscope lor this test, stnoe 
its capacitance shunting the video amplsfier oidpnt lo 
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Courtfsy RCA 

Fig. 17-11.—Tabulated information on the square-wave testing the frequency response of video amplifiers. 


less that) when the direct probe is used. When the video 
amplifier has a low-impedance output, such as would 
be obtained when the last stage is a cathode follower 
working into a low-impedance line, this precaution 
need not be observed. 


Information about the high-frequency response of 
the video amplifier may be obtained from the curves 
observed on the cathode-ray tube. Fig. 17-11 shows 
some of the effects, together with the characteristics 
which produce them. 




























CHAPTER 18 


TRANSMITTER TESTS 


The application of the cathode-ray oscilloscope to 
the testing and adjustment of transmitters involves 
measurements of amplitude, frequency, and phase char¬ 
acteristics. All of these liave been discussed previously 
in this book. The manner in which each of these is im¬ 
portant is determined by the nature of the measure¬ 
ment — by the specific section of the transmitter which 
is under test. No new principles are involved, so that 
much of what has been said in preceding chapters will 
be found applicable to the pertinent parts of trans¬ 
mitters. It is, of course, important that the basic opera¬ 
tion of the transmitter be understood for the oscillo¬ 
grams which are developed by means of the cathode- 
ray oscilloscope are nothing more than pictorial evi¬ 
dence of the conditions of operation existing in the 
system being examined. They indicate the presence of 
correct operating parameters or the existence of in¬ 
correct relationships of voltage, current, resistance, or 
impedance. 

The labels associated with the oscillograms describe 
the electrical conditions which may give rise to the 
waveshapes shown. Quite frequently several related 
factors are responsible; one of several may be respon¬ 
sible but it is impossible to select one of these to the 
total exclusion of all others because one operating 
parameter may influence the status of another. Since 
only a limited number of oscillograms can be shown 
conveniently, several of each type are offered as guides 
so as to satisfy the greatest number of variations which 
an operator may experience. No pretense is made that 
more could not have been given, nor that other kinds 
of transmitters, or places in transmitters could not have 
been investigated. Unfortunately, space limitations did 
not ajlow the incision of more oscillograms. Subse¬ 
quent revisions of this text will offer elaborations of 
what is contained in the first edition. The same is true 
of the kinds of transmitters which are covered. It so 
happens, however, that the transmitter arrangements 
selected and most completely represented are those 
which find more prominent use, therefore, the tests 
illustrated by oscillograms will serve the greatest num¬ 
ber of readers. At least it is hoped that such will be the 
case. 


Basic Circuit 

Fig. 18-1A and B shows the two basic systems for 
making oscilloscope measurements on amplitude- 
modulated transmitters. The process involves feeding 
the r-f signal (modulated or unmodulated as the case 
may be, invariably the latter) to the vertical-deflection 
system. This may be directly to the vertical-deflection 
plates without benefit of the vertical amplifier, or to the 
vertical-deflection plates via the vertical amplifier. The 
controlling influence is the frequency of the r-f signal 
relative to the frequency pass-band of the vertical am¬ 
plifier. Generally speaking, the most commonly used 
arrangement is to feed the r-f signal directly to the 
plates and this applies to all frequency ranges. 



1 C—I n T" 
(A) (B) 


Fig. 18-1.—(A) If the frequency of the r-f signal is within 
the frequency ran^e of the vertical amplifier of the oscilloscope,* 
voltage Ev may be fed to the input of that amplifier. The 
method of securing such signal voltages conveniently is shown 
in Fig. 18-7. (B) If the frequency of the r-f signal is beyond 
the response limits of the vertical amplifier of the oscilloscope, 
the signal should be fed directly to the vertical-deflection 
plates by either of the two methods shown in Fig. 18-7. A 
much stronger signal will be required when feeding directly 
to the deflection plates than when feeding the signal to the 
vertical-amplifier input. This calls for more turns on the 
coupling coil or closer coupling. 

The above reference does not mean that only the r-f 
signal voltage may be applied to the vertical-deflection 
system. This is one kind of measurement, that involv¬ 
ing the output of the transmitter, but it must be realized 
that examination of any other signal in the transmitter 
proper may be investigated in the various ways whidi 
have been described in preceding dmpters. The catii* 
ode-ray osdllpscope does not change its identiQr rine^ly 
because it is applied to a transmitter. The diSe^t sec« 
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tions of the instrument serve the numerous purposes 
which were described in Chapter 10. 

It so happens that the most prominent tests made on 
a-m transmitters involved the matter of modulation, or 
the modulated carrier. This is so because the conditions 
of operation in the modulator stage and in the final r-f 
output stage determine, to the greatest extent, the be¬ 
havior of the transmitter; whether or not it radiates a 
signal which is free from spurious emanations and af- 
ords utmost intelligibility. Improper conditions in 
other parts of the test transmitters also are shown, but 
in the main, they revolve around these two parts of the 
system. As stated previously, the most frequently used 
type of a-m transmitter was selected for the portrayal 
of conditions. This is the high-level plate-modulated 
system, using a Class B modulator and a Class C r-f 
amplifier. 

To obtain a number of significant oscillograms di¬ 
rectly, three transmitters were set up and operated 
under different conditions. In all cases except where 
otherwise noted, the modulating signal was a wave of 
about 400 cps fed into the speech amplifier. 

Most of the oscillograms shown are of three types. 
One type is the carrier with or without modulation, 
wherein the linear time base in the oscilloscope is re¬ 
sponsible for the horizontal deflection. Only the r-f 
output from the transmitter is fed to the oscilloscope. 
This kind of trace is frequently identified as a block 
pattern. Because the sweep frequency is very low in 
comparison to the modulating frequency (if it is used) 
the pattern appears as a rectangular block of light be¬ 
cause neither the individual cycles of the carrier or the 
envelope of carrier amplitude variations corresponding 
to the modulation can be seen. The presence of modu¬ 
lation is visible in such patterns in the form of light of 
greater brilliance, which traverses the block. Examples 
of such patterns appear in Figs. 18-2 through 18-4. 



Fig. 18-2.—*By tnakiiig the oscilloscope sweep frequency 
very low (nonioteprral ratio) with respect to the carrier fre¬ 
quency which is without modulation, the carrier signal voltage 
trace will appear as a rectangle of light on the screen. If die 
trace is free of streaks (horizontally) the signal is relatively 
free from harmonics. If it is badly streaked, the harmonic 
content is high, Do not confuse these irre^arly located 
streaks with the modulation bands as shown in Figs. 18-3 and 
18 - 4 . 



Fig. 18-3.—If the oscilloscope sweep is adjusted to a fre¬ 
quency which is low relative to the modulating frequency 
(nonintegral ratio) the modulated carrier will appear as a 
rectangular trace of light. The single streak of bright light 
which divides the pattern in half indicates 100 per cent sine- 
wave modulation. 


The increased brightness of the trace responsible for 
the appearance of the lines in the modulated patterns is 
due to the positioning of the negative or downward 
modulation peaks. The higher the percentage of modu¬ 
lation, the closer are these points of maximum trace 
intensity (slowest beam velocity across the screen) to 
each other. With 100 per cent modulation, they form 
a single narrow line. For lower percentages of modu¬ 
lation, these lines are located farther apart. The ab¬ 
sence of such a line in the trace indicates the absence 
of modulation, although it must also be mentioned that 
such a block pattern of a carrier high in harmonic con¬ 
tent will produce a streaked pattern wherein the lines 
of greater intensity will not uniformly divide the pat¬ 
tern in the horizontal direction. 



Fig. 18-4,—With conditions the same as in Fig. 18-3, the 
two bright lines traversing the trace and dividing the pattern 
into three equal areas indicate 50 per cent sine-wave modula¬ 
tion. Complex wave modulation could wdl produce several 
such horizontal bands of light and still correspond to the 
same amount of modulation. 


The second type of oscillogram is the one which illus¬ 
trates the modulated-wave envelope or modulated car¬ 
rier. This is a plot of the changes in carrier amplitude 
or r-f voltage with time. In this case, too, the r-f signal 
from the transmitter output is fed to the vertical-de¬ 
flection system and the linear lime base or sweep in the 
oscilloscope is adjusted to some submultiple of the 
modulation frequency. After proper synchronization, 
the pattern will remain stationary. The trace is typified 
by Fig. 18-5A and Fig. 18-6. The third main category 
of oscillograms is the trapezoid; in this case, the 
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Fig. 18-5.—(A) Modulated-wave pattern, (B) trapezoidal 
type trace. 


changes in r-f (carrier) voltage are plotted against 
changes in modulating voltage. The r-f voltage is ap¬ 
plied to the vertical-deflection system of the oscillo¬ 
scope and the modulating voltage is applied to the 
horizontal-deflection system (usually to the horizontal 
amplifier input) through appropriate circuits. The con¬ 
formation of the trapezoid appears in Fig. 18-5B. 



Fig. 18-6.—Oscillogram of 
the wave envelope showing 
100 per cent sine-wave modu¬ 
lation of the carrier. This 
trace will be referred to in 
subsequent illustrations. 


The trapezoidal pattern can reveal many details of 
transmitter operation which are not clearly evident in 
the wave envelope type of trace, therefore, it is to be 
preferred for numerous tests. It is simpler to develop, 
requires no critical oscilloscope time-base or synchro¬ 
nizing adjustments, and is equally suitable for sine- or 
complex-wave modulation. The wave envelope type of 
trace can be developed for complex-wave modulation 
but unless all the modulating components are in har¬ 
monic relation with the sweep frequency, the trace will 
wander and wilknot be suitable for study purposes. 

These three kinds of traces may be developed with 
speech modulation, and they are very interesting to 
observe. The block and wave envelope types of patterns 
will be seen to rise and fall in height with modulation, 
whereas the trapezoid will be noted to expand laterally 
from a single vertical line to a trapezoid or to a tri¬ 
angle which is lying on its side, dependent on the char¬ 
acter of the modulation process. 


Examination of the individual cycles of the carrier 
are not readily possible, although if the frequency is 
low enough relative to the time-base oscillator fre¬ 
quency range, a maximum about 50:1, the manner in 
which the different amplitudes of the carrier cycles 
form the wave envelope when the carrier is modulated 
will be discernible. Such display is not particularly 
valuable in connection with transmitter testing; the 
usual wave envelope and trapezoid presentations are 
entirely adequate. 

Preccnittoncory Measures 

It is well, right at the outset, to issue warnings con¬ 
cerning the possibility of danger w’hen making wave¬ 
form tests in transmitters which involve high operating 
voltages in the r-f and modulator systems, for that mat¬ 
ter, throughout the transmitter. Circuits used to feed 
r-f and modulator output signal voltages to the oscillo¬ 
scope are shown later in this chapter. The utmost pre¬ 
cautions must be used in the handling of connecting 
leads which make direct connection between the oscil¬ 
loscope and portions of the transmitter. It is always 
best if the r-f voltages are inductively coupled rather 
than capacitively coupled. If it must be the latter, then 
the operating voltage ratings of the coupling capacitors 
should be at least twice the highest voltage possible in 
the transmitter at the point where the signal is being 
tapped off. 

Only well-insulated connecting leads should be used 
and every connection must be solid and well made. 
Shielded wire is preferable so that the shield may be 
grounded and thus avoid complications due to feed¬ 
back, Connections to high-voltage circuits must be 
insulated against flashover to ground. Connections 
should not be made with the high voltage applied to 
the transmitter. If connections are made to the deflec¬ 
tion plates via pin-jacks or terminal boards, adequate 
separation must be provided between the point of con¬ 
tact and near-by rounded ik)ints so as to protect against 
flashover because it may do irreparable damage to the 
oscilloscope. Care must be exercised to observe the 
voltage limits specified in the oscilloscope equipment 
specifications. Whenever possible, r-f voltages, applied 
to the deflection plates or to the vertical amplifier 
input, should be obtained via inductively coupled cir¬ 
cuits as shown later in Fig. 18-7. 

When feeding signals from the modulator stage to 
•the horizontal amplifier as shown in Fig. 18-7, care 
must be exercised in the selection of capacitive |md 
resistive elements against voltage breakdown or flaih* 
over. It should be reihqoibered that signal 
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(A) 


TO ANTENNA 
CIRCUIT 


TO CRO 
HORIZONTAL 
PLATES 




TO ANTENNA 
CIRCUIT 




LOOP 


TO 

VERTICAL 
INPUT 
OF CRO 
PLATES 


(C) 


(ALTERNATE METHOD) 


Fig. 18-7.—(A) Capacitance-coupled voltage divider con¬ 
nected across the modulator output transformer secondary 
feeds signal voltage of controllable amplitude to horizontal 
amplifier of oscilloscope for trapezoidal pattern. Impedance 
of the shunt path should be at least 10 to 20 times the im¬ 
pedance presented by the r-f output tube. The voltage required 
for the oscilloscope amplifier need not exceed several volts. 
This determines the relative values of the fixed and potentio¬ 
meter sections of the divider. Voltage breakdown precautions 
previously discussed should be observed. (B) Link coupling 
feeds energy to the circuit tuned to the operating carrier 
frequency (usually the same as the plate tank) and the signal 
is then fed to the vertical-deflection system. The r-f signal 
level and its character are determined by the degree of coupling 
between the link and plate tank and by the condition of 
resonance in the tuned coupling circuit. The rotor of the 
tuning capacitor should be grounded and so should the shield 
of the twin coax line which connects the link to the tuned 
circuit. Coupling between the link and plate tank should be 
as loose as possible consistent with adequate pickup. Use of a 
tuned coupling link is not preferred because it can result in 
wrong information. (C) This method is preferred to the 
system shown in Fig. 18-7B since the trace developed on the 
screen of the oscilloscope is a more accurate representation 
of the signal fed to the antenna. If the transmitter employs a 
tuned antenna coupler^ the link may be coupled to it, or to 
the plate tank, whichever affords the most convenient and 
best arrangement. The link need not contain more than a few 
turns and the connection can be twin coax with the shield 
grounded, Sometimes the link may have to be replaced by a 
tuned circtttt resonant to the operating frequency. 


applied to the input circuit of oscilloscope amplifiers, 
need not exceed 1 volt, as a rule, in order to afford a 
satisfactorily dimensioned trace. 

Amplitudu Modiilatioii 

There are two main types of patterns that may be 
obtained in amplitude-modulation tests: Modulated- 
wave envelope and trapezoidal patterns. 

A modulated-wave pattern, or envelope, is shown in 
Fig. 18-5A. The internal sweep of the cathode-ray os¬ 
cilloscope is adjusted to a submultiple of the modulat¬ 
ing frequency. For example, using 4()0-cps modulation, 
the sweep frequency would be 4(X)/4 = 100 cps to show 
4 cycles on the tube screen, as in Fig. 18-6 The ver¬ 
tical deflection is obtained using the circuit of Fig. 
18-1. 

The height of the peak above the horizontal axis 
plus the depth of the peak below it will give the peak- 
to-peak dimension £ma*, in Fig. 18-5, and the trough- 
to-trough dimension, across the horizontal axis, is 
£min. The figure compares carrier patterns with the 
trapezoidal (to be discussed shortly). The percentage 
of modulation is, then 

Percentage = X 100 

+ hmiu 

where Emux and Fmin are measured in any convenient 
units. A typical oscillogram of a carrier modulated by 
a sine wave is shown in Fig. 18-6. 

When a trapezoidal pattern is wanted, the audio 
voltage used for modulation is also used for horizontal 
deflection. Since only a portion of this voltage is re¬ 
quired, some sort of voltage reduction is used. A prac¬ 
tical method is indicated in Fig. 18-7A. R1 and R2 
form a high-resistance voltage divider. The signal level 
output is controlled by adjusting the movable contact 
on R2, The blocking capacitor Cl should be 0.1 fij or 



Fig. 18-8.-—Example of a trapezoidal trace corresponding 
to 1()0 per cent sine-wave modulation wave envelope shown in 
Fig. 18-6. Note symmetry of pattern, the straight sides and 
the sharp apex. This indicates linear modulation and is an 
example of proper operation of the modulator and final r-f 
stage. It indicates that positive and negative peaks of modula¬ 
tion are alike; that the output current is proportional to the 
plate voltage on the Class C r-f output stage. Examples of 
dissimilar cemditions appear later. 
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larger and have a d-c voltage rating twice the maid- 
mum potential in the circuit. The total resistance^ of 
R1 + R2, should be about 2,000 ohms per volt of 
modulator output (0.02 megohm per volt). The r-f 
signal may be picked up by the arrangement in Fig. 
18-7Bor 18-7C 

The percentage-of-modulation formula previously 
given also applies to the trapezoidal case. A typical 
trapezoidal pattern is given in Fig. 18-8. 

Developing the Trapezoidal Pattern 

The vertical displacement of the spot on the tube 
screen is a function of the modulated r-f signal; the 
horizontal displacement corresponds to the audio volt¬ 
age from the modulator or some other selected point. 
The trapezoidal figure establishes the relationship 
between the two signals visually. Since the rate of am¬ 
plitude modulation of the carrier is equivalent to the 
modulating frequency and the identical audio signal 
is used for horizontal deflection, the pattern and the 
sweep do not need synchronizing. 

Fig. 18-9 shows the development of the trapezoidal 
pattern. It indicates, at (A), two cycles of the modu¬ 
lated wave envelope and one cycle of the audio voltage, 
with the resultant trapezoid structure. The numbered 
points on the envelope of the modulated wave corre¬ 
spond to those on the audio wave, and on the devel¬ 
oped trapezoid. The negative peak of the modulated 
wave corresponds to the negative peak of the audio 
wave. Since both halves of the modulated wave are 



Fig. 18-9.—(A) Devdopmeift of the trapezoidal pattern; 
(B) the final trapezoidal pattern. 



Fig. 18-9C.—If the troughs 

_ _I_modulated signal (the 

rr“I -»-negative half-cycles of audio 

modulating signal) are not 
linear with respect to the sinu¬ 
soidal audio signal which is 
applied as the horizontal-de¬ 
flection voltage, the trapezoid 
will curve inward. 


I-' 

r “ 
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identical, corresponding positions of the envelope may 
be similarly numbered. 

Displacement of the spot across the screen in one 
horizontal direction is accomplished by the change in 
voltage between points 1 and 6 of the audio wave. The 
return trace of the spot in the horizontal direction is 
accomplished by the change in voltage between points 
6 and 12 oi the audio wave, so that the completed pat¬ 
tern really consists of two traces, but since the hori¬ 
zontal displacement of the spot is occurring at a fast 
rate, the pattern appears as a single image. When the 
spot is in position 0 along the X-axis, it is being dis¬ 
placed along the vertical or F-axis by the voltage dif¬ 
ference between 0^0 of the modulated wave at that 
instant; a single line, therefore, is evident upon the 
screen. It is to be remembered that the vertical motion 
of the spot takes place at the carrier frequency, and 
the peak of each wave of the carrier is determined by 
the audio modulation. As the spot moves horizontally 
toward the other end of the screen, that is, toward posi¬ 
tion d, the peak amplitude of the modulated signal volt¬ 
age is also increasing at exactly the same rate, so that 
as the spot reaches positions 1, 2,3, 4, etc., along the 
horizontal axis, the modulated carrier voltage also 
reaches points 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and the displacement of 
the spot in the vertical direction is determined hy Uie 
peak voltages between points 1-i, 2^2, 3*3, 4*4, etc., 
of the modulated wave. 

It is evident that as the spot moves in the horijEontal 
direction, from 1 to 6, vertical disfdaceinent will also 
take place for the various peak vafairir of the Ittddu* 
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lated carrier. At any instant, lines, such as are shown 
for spot positions 1 and 2, appear upon the screen. 

As the spot moves to 6, representing the limit of the 
sweep in one direction, the vertical displacement cor¬ 
responds to the modulated peak voltage between points 
6-6 upon the modulated curve. As the spot starts mov¬ 
ing back across the screen and reaches point 8 upon 
the horizontal sweep-voltage curve, the vertical dis¬ 
placement is that due to the peak voltage between 
points 8-8 upon the modulated wave. This point cor¬ 
responds with points 4-4. As the spot reaches point 12 
along the horizontal sweep-voltage curve, which is the 
audio voltage curve, the vertical displacement is that 
due to the peak voltage between 12-12. This corre¬ 
sponds to points 0-0, and the cycle repeats. The result 
is a stationary pattern of the type shown in Fig. 18-9B. 
It is to be noted that the form of the modulating wave 
has no effect upon the pattern. The only requirement 
for the pattern to be a straight-sided trapezoid is that 
the amplitude of the carrier be linear with respect to 
the modulating voltage. By this is meant that the 
change of carrier amplitude, with respect to an un¬ 
modulated carrier, is proportional at any instant to the 
amplitude of the modulating viltage. If the amplitude 
of the carrier is not linear, the trapezoid will not have 
straight sides. This is indicated in parts (C) and (D) 
of Fig. 18-9. 

It may happen that the modulation envelope may 
differ in phase from the audio signal, especially if the 
audio connection is to a point other than the modulator 
output. This means, of course, that there is a time 
difference between the signal and the envelope; for this 
reason, a return trace will not fall exactly upon the 


; / -Ahlfrif 
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11 Fig, 18-9D.—If the positive 
LIr»irrJlir^sjN half-cyclcs of audio modulat- 

^ signal are not linear with 
respect to the sinusoidal audio 
MS^i^Pph^A^theboriaoiital- 
ijOnupuTst ddecti^ voltage, then the 

«siSBi?8n«tta«i tn^ieaoid will curve outward. 



Fig. 18-10.—Development of a trapezoidal pattern wh^ 
the phase of the modulator output and r-f voltage differ from 
that which existed in Fig. 18-9. The elliptical sides of the 
trace should be home in mind because they may be encountered 
in practice as shown later. They do not reflect improper opera¬ 
tion of the transmitter (Fig. 18-9), but are shown as tha 
background for subsequent illustrations wherein the trace 
on the oscilloscope involves a phase relationship between r.f. 
and audio at the oscilloscope which differs from the conditions 
actually existing in the transmitter. 


forward trace. Fig. 18-10 is an illustration. Here the 
envelope lags the modulation slightly; it reaches its 
peak at the instant 6, while the modulating voltage is 
already decreasing, having passed its peak at the in¬ 
stant 5. Fig. 18-11 illustrates the development of a 
trapezoid pattern showing where the r-f is completely 
cut off (overmodulated) for part of the cycle. The 
method outlined for Figs. 18-9 and 18-10 is applied to 
Fig. 18-11. 

As a matter of fact, the upper and lower boundaries 
of the trapezoid (or approximate trapezoid) are a pair 
of Lissajous figures' formed by the modulation en¬ 
velope and the modulating voltages, with the space 
between them occupied by the r-f trace. While a non- 
sinusoidal signal input will not affect the linearity of 
the sides of the trapezoid, it will introduce a series of 
bright vertical bands in the pattern, corresponding to 
the irregularities present in the audio signal. This is the 
result of nonuniform horizontal motion; as the spot 
moves slower and faster, the individual r-f waves are 
closer or wider, and, accordingly, the pattern appears 
brighter or dimmer. 

^See Chapter 12 for a discussion of Lissajous Figures. 
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HORIZONTAL 
DEFLECTION VOLTAGE 



Fig. 18-11.—Development of a trapezoidal pattern when over¬ 
modulation exists. Note that the carrier is cut off completely 
during a part of the negative cycle of the audio voltage. This 
is shown by the horizontal line without any vertical deflection. 
Different degrees of overmodulation determine the extent of 
this line relative to the remainder of the trace. Note the 
straight sides of the trapezoid which indicate that modula¬ 
tion is linear until the instant when the audio exceeds the 
level required for carrier cutoff. 


Symmetry of modulation can be determined by ex¬ 
amination of the wave envelope or trapezoidal pat¬ 
terns. In wave-envelope patterns, the positive and nega¬ 
tive peaks will be alike in form and amplitude, if there 
is symmetry. The carrier height (no modulation) must 
be midway between the positive and negative audio 
heights. When judging trapezoidal patterns for sym¬ 
metry, a horizontal reference line drawn from the mid¬ 
point of the Efnin amplitude should bisect the 
amplitude. Both halves of the pattern, above and below 
this horizontal reference line, should be alike. Modu¬ 
lation percentage is found in the same manner as used 
for the carrier pattern. 

A-M TranimltUir Output OscUlognmui 

In view of the details concerning oscilloscope opera¬ 
tion which were givAi in previous chapters, we shall 
devote little space here to that subject. A few very per¬ 
tinent matters will be commented on, but for the gen¬ 
eral conditions, we refer the reader to preceding chap¬ 
ters especially Chapters 9 through 17. A general pre¬ 
caution is to make certain that r-f energy intended for 
the vertical-deflection system is not coupled into the 
horizontal system and vice versa; if this happens^ the 
patterns will contain details which can well lead^to 
confusion and erroneous condti^ions* 


It would be well to reiterate here that, unless other¬ 
wise stated, sine-wave modulation was employed. Since 
the conditions of test may not always be the same and 
the patterns seen on a test oscilloscope may be of vari¬ 
ous kinds although the tests may be of the same type, 
a number of oscillograms are shown for certain kinds 
of tests. These will tend to create the greatest familiar¬ 
ity with the subject at hand and most likely satisfy most 
of the test conditions which will be used for the check¬ 
ing of amplitude-modulated transmitters. 

Typical Proper Condittons of Operotton 

Relative to the display of transmitter oscillograms. 
Fig. 18-12 illustrates a modulated-wave envelope trace 
when the sweep in the oscilloscope is not properly ad¬ 
justed ; that is, the frequency of the sweep is not an 
integral submultiple of the modulating frequency. 





Fig. 18-12.—Example of a 
wave-envelope trace when the 
oscilloscope sweep frequency 
is not an integral submultiple 
of modulation frequency. The 
pattern will be in motion. 
(See references to sweep ad¬ 
justment in Chapter 10.) 


Proper adjustment of the oscilloscope time-base fre¬ 
quency control and the synchronizing control results 
in the stationary pattern illustrated in Fig. 18-13. For 
more details on such adjustments, refer to Chapter 10. 




Fig. 18-13.—-Example of a modulated-wave envelope trace 
when the oscilloscope sweep frequency is an integral sub¬ 
multiple of the carrier modulating frequeticy. When properly 
synchronized, the trace will be stationary and can be studied. 
The vertical dimension of the trace is a function of the coupling 
between the r-f source and the link system which feeds the 
modulated signal to the oscilloscope deflection system. 


For examples of transmitter operation when conditions 
in the modulator and final r-f stages are correct see 
Fig. 18-14. Obviously these traces are predicated upon 
the existence of proper conditions ahead of the final 
stage and ahead of the modulator stages. Variations of 
these appear later and are separately diassified. 
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Fig, 18-14,—(A) Example of a modulated-wave envelope 
showing the carrier modulated 30 per cent by a sine wave. (B) 
Example of a trapezoidal trace for conditions described in 
Fig. 18-14A. 


Fig. 18-14.—(C) Example of a modulated-wave envelope 
when the carrier is modulated 50 per cent by a sine wave. (D) 
Block pattern of an r-f carrier modulated 50 per cent by a 
sine wave (Fig. 18-14C)^. The oscilloscope sweep frequency 
was very low in comparison with the modulating frequency 
for this trace. 


Fig. 18-14.—(E) Example of a modulated-wave envelope 
showing approximately 90 per cent modulation by a sine wave. 
(F) Trapezoidal pattern corresponding to conditions de¬ 
scribed in Fig. 18-14E. • 


Fig. 18-14G and H.—^Trapezoidal traces corresponding to 
the 100 per cent modulation shown in Fig. 18-6. The phase be¬ 
tween a-f and r-f components is different. Note that the dif¬ 
ference between (G) and (H) is a function of the test ar¬ 
rangement and is not evidence of a change in the character of 
the modulated wave. Without modifying the transmitter, pat¬ 
tern (G) can be changed to that of (H) by simply changing 
the point which feeds the audio modulating signal to the 
horizontal amplifier of the oscilloscope; that for (G) was 
taken from the output of the modulator whereas for (H), it 
was secured from the input to the speech amplifier. 


(R-F PLATE VOLTAGE) 

Fig. 18-15.—(A) Four cycles of the modulated-wave en¬ 
velope to be used as the standard of com^Au-ison. This trace 
corresponds to proper plate voltage applied to the r-f final 
stage with respect to the modulator output stage. (B) Here 
is the same trace changed in appearance and amplitude by a 
reduction in plate voltage applied to the r-f final stage. Flat¬ 
tening of both positive and negative peaks is visible, although 
the effect on the upward modulation is more pronounced. The 
plate voltage applied is still sufficient to prevent overmodula¬ 
tion. 

Fig. 18-15.—(C) The trace in Fig. 18-15B is still further 
modified by a greater reduction in plate voltage. The positive 
peaks have been flattened to a much greater extent and over¬ 
modulation is very pronounced. A go^ deal of linearity pre¬ 
vails in the modulatiott between limits set by the plate 
voltage. (D) The trapezoidal trace corresponding to Fig. 
18-15C shows the flattening on the upward swings in modula¬ 
tion, ^e overmodulation at the downward swings and the 
linearity between. Obviously a reduction in modulator output 
voltage or an increase in r-f plate vdtage will remedy the 
situation. 

(INSUFFICIENT EXCITATION—EXCESSIVE BIAS 
-OVERMODULATION) 

Pig. 18-15.—(E) Oscillogram of the modulated wave when 
the r-f excitatioa applied to the r-f final stage is insufficient 
This preitents a rise in output r-f current jiroportional to the 
increase in plate voltage. Under some conditions, the amount 
of litiearity ol modulation in the downward cflrecton may 
exceed that shown facie. (F) The trapeadidal pattern corre- 
Ipondiiig to Fig. As is evident, the amplifier modulates 

fiMfiiieairly lor almost die complete modiilati^ cyde. 
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Fig. 18-15.—(G) The nonlinearity in modulation due to im¬ 
proper r-f final bias (excessive) is clearly evident, although 
100 per cent modulation of the carrier is being accomplish^. 
(H) This is the tra^zoid corre^onding to the modulated- 
wave envelope shown in Fig. 18-15G. The sides of the trapezoid 
are concave throughout their length indicating the absence of 
linearity in modulation throughout the cycle. 

Fig. 18-15.—(I) Oscillogram of the modulated-wave en¬ 
velope when the excitation is insufficient and the r-f final bias 
is excessive, but the modulator output is normal. Virtually the 
entire negative audio cycle is absent in the modulated wave. 
Note the nonlinearity during modulation in the upward direc¬ 
tion. (J) Here is the trapezoidal pattern corresponding to the 
wave envelope shown in Fig. 18-151. 

Fig. 18-15.—(K) Oscillogram of a modulated wave when 
r-f excitation to the final is very low and the modulator output 
IS such as to cause some overmodulatioa The inability of the 
output current to rise with plate voltage applied to the r-f tube 
IS evidenced by the very flat-topped wave. (L), (M) Here are 
two examples of the trapezoidal pattern corresponding to Fig. 
18-15K. Pattern (L) is for the correct phase conditions at the 
oscilloscope, whereas trace (M) indicates a difference in the 
r-f voltage—audio voltage phase relationship in the transmitter 
and at the oscilloscope. 

Fig. 18-15.—(N) An oscillogram of a carrier modulated 
100 per cent by a sine wave when the modulation is not linear 
on the upward swing. Compare with Fig. 18-15G. (O) The 
trapezoidal trace corresponding to Fig. 18-15N, The curvature 
of the sides of the trai^zoid is the exact opposite of that shown 
in Fig. 18-15H. It is interesting to note that the curvature of 
the sides of the trapezoid is related to the linearity of the up¬ 
ward and downward modulation. Sides which curve inward 
(Fig. 18-15H) indicate nonlinearity during downward modula¬ 
tion; sides which curve outward indicate nonlinearity during 
upward modulation. Nonlinearity during both directions of 
modulation can result in a trapezoid wiui sides which curve 
outward over a portion of the trace and inward over another 
portion of the trace. 


(MISMATCH BETWEEN MODULATOR AND 
R-F FINAL STAGE) 

Fig. 18-16.—(A) Oscillogram of modulated-wave envelope 
for proper match between modulator and r-f final stages. Com¬ 
pare with oscillograms which follow. (B) Oscillogram of 
trapezoidal pattern corresponding to Fig. 18-16A. 

Fig. 18-16.—(C) Oscillogram of modulated-wave envelope 
corresponding to Fig. 18-16A when the modulator stage feeds 
into an impe^nce which is higher than required. Without any 
change in input signal to the modulator stage, the voltage out¬ 
put from the modulator obviously is higher than when ccmdi- 
tions are proper and overmodulation of die carrier results. (D) 
Trapezoidal trace corresponding to Fig. 18-16C. (E) Oscillo¬ 
gram of audio voltage out of modulator as the consequence of 
the change in load impedance applied to the modulator stage. 
Compare with Fig. 18-16H. 

Fig. 18-16.—(F) Oscillogram of modulated-wave envelope 
when the load on the modulator was less than required. (Co^ 
pare with Figs. 18-16A and C.) The effect of the incorrect 
matching in Uiis direction was two fold. It reduced the modu¬ 
lating voltage output and reduced the percentage of modula¬ 
tion, consequently overmodulation was absent. The second 
effect is the introduction of distortioa as can be seen by com¬ 
parison with Figs. 18-16A and C. (G) Trapezoidal trace corre¬ 
sponding to Fig. 18-16F. The trapezoid does not indicate the 
distortion evickmt in the wave envelope patterns. (H) Osdllo^ 
gram of audio output at modulator as the consequence of the 
impedance mismatra. Compare with Fig» IS-ldE* It Is evident 
that improper ndtmateh is productive of di«tor6oiV wUdi ii 
more severe when the load <m tine mpdidator 1$ less then 
quired; also that overmodtdatioii k poaaMe when ^ ledd 
impedance is higher thin li requlrtd 
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Fig. 18«16.—(I) Oscillogram of modulated wave showing 
distortion due to mismatch between modulator and r-£ Anal 
stage at low level of modulation. (J) Increase in percentage of 
modulation (Fig. 18-161) results in increased distortion of the 
modulated*wave envelope. 


Fig. 18-16—(K) Very bad mismatch modifies pattern of 
Fig. 18-161 to appear as pattern shown here. Note the low ^r- 
centage of modulation. The input to the speech amplifier is a 
sine wave. (L) Pattern indicates wave envelope of carrier 
modulated at a somewhat higher percentage than in Fig. 
18-16J and with equally bad impedance mismatch. 


(IMPERFECT NEUTRALIZATION—OSCILLATION) 
Fig. 18-17.—(A) Oscillogram of modulated wave illustrat¬ 
ing the development of oscillation iiwthe r-f final stage at the 
peak of upward modulation. (Compare with Fig. 18-16A.) (B) 
Trapezoidal pattern corresponding to Fig. 18-17A. Note steep 
rise at extreme left which corresponds to peak amplitude of 
modulated wave. 



Fig. 18-17—(C) Another example of a modulated wave 
obtained from a final r-f stage which has been deneutralized. 
Note that oscillations begin at the stert of the upward modula¬ 
tion and cease as the peak modulation is reached. This is suf¬ 
ficient to destroy all intelligibility. (D) Trapezoidal pattern 
corresponding to Fig. 18-17C. 


Fig. 18-17.—(E) Wave envelope of modulated carrier ob¬ 
tained from r-f final stage which has been improperly neutral¬ 
ized. Severe distortion results although oscillation in stage is 
not as evident as in Figs. 18-17 A and C. (F) Trapezoidal pat¬ 
tern corresponding to Fig. 18-17E. 



(R-F DETUNING AND IMPERFECT 
NEUTRALIZATION) 

Fig. 18-18.—(A) Another example of the effect of imi^rfect 
neutralization of the final r-f amplifier. The distortion is 
severe. Compare with Fig. 18-17E, (B) This pattern corre¬ 
sponds to Fig. 18-18A except that the plate voltage applied to 
the r-f tube was reduced, dthough everything else was kept 
as before. The distortion is very severe. 




Fig. 18-18.—(C) Oscillogram of modulated wave obtained 
from push-push doubling r-f final when staple is slightly de¬ 
tuned. The presence of three envelopes of like frequency but 
different amplitude is unaccounted for. (D) Trapezoidal pat¬ 
tern corresponding to Fig. 18-18C 


184d.--(B) The stage depicted in Fig. IS^ISC (doubl¬ 
ing nnsD detune Oscillations developed at wt peak of modu¬ 
lation* The distortton of the wave is extreme severe. (F) 
Trapezcddal trace correspemditig to Fig. 18-18E* 
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Fig. 18-18.—(G) Another example of oscillation accompjmy- 
ing detuning in a push-push doubling final r-f stage. Oscilla¬ 
tion at the peak of modulation can be seen clearly; the presence 
of harmonics of the driving voltage also are present. (H) 
Trapezoidal trace corresponding to the modulated wave appear¬ 
ing in Fig. 18-18G. 


Fig. 18-18.—(1) This is an example of detuning in a straight¬ 
forward r-f final stage plate tank which has been properly 
neutralized. Nonlinear operation prevails over most of the 
upward modulation, whereas substantially linear modulation 
prevails during the downward modulation. The distortion is 
very severe. (J) The trapezoidal trace corresponding to Fig. 
18-181. The nonlinearity over a portion of the modulation 
process is clearly seen. 



(MODULATION WITH DISTORTED AUDIO) 

Fig. 18-19.—(A) Oscillogram of modulated-carrier-wave 
envelope when audio sigOal is distorted as shown in (B). The 
audio distortion is caused by overdriven stage in speech am¬ 
plifier. Modulator system incapable of modulating r-f final. 
(C) Trapezoidal pattern corresponding to wave envelope in 
Fig. 18-19A. It is interesting to note the sides of the trapezoid 
when the r-f and modulating voltages are properly phased at 
the oscilloscope and when phase displacement exists at the dis¬ 
play device. The sides are symmetrical although the modulating 
signal is distorted. (See Fig. 18-19E.) 

Fig. 18-19.—(D) Oscillogram of modulated-carrier-wave 
envelope with overdriven speech amplifier. Percentage of mod¬ 
ulation comparatively low. Character of envelope indicates 
another example of distorted audio waveform, (E) Oscillo¬ 
gram of trapezoidal pattern corresponding to Fig. 18-19D. 
Phase shift between r.f. and audio exists at oscilloscope relative 
to phase relation at modulator output. Note the correspondence 
between shape of carrier envelope for forward trace of trape¬ 
zoid and for the return trace, that is, the steps in the modula¬ 
tion pattern and the trapezoid. (Compare with Fig. 18-19C.) 
In the absence of phase shift between r.f. and audio at the 
oscilloscope, the sides of the trapezoid (Fig. 18-19E) would 
be symmetrical. 


Fig. 18-19.—(F) Another example of modulation when the 
audio is distort^. The first stage in the speech amplifier was 
overdriven. (G) The trapezoidal trace corresponding to Fi^. 
18-19F with phase shift. The kinks in the audio wave are e^- 
dent in the trapezoid. Obviously the modulating capability of 
the audio system is inadequate. 


Fig. 18-19.—(H) Oscillogram of overmodulated wave with 
severe distortion amounting almost to square-wave modula¬ 
tion. (I) Trapezoidal trace corresponding to Fig. 18-19H with 
phase shift between r.f. and audio at oscilloscope. Shape of 
audio signal is evident in trapezoidal trace. 


Fig. 18-19.—(J) Another example of severe audio distortion 
as it appears in the oscillogram of the modulated-wave en¬ 
velope. (K) Oscillogram of audio output from overdriven 
modulator stage. (L) Oscillogram of trapezoid corresponding 
to Fig. 18-19J. Phase relation between r.f. and audio at oscil¬ 
loscope corresponds to that at modulator. Compare with Fig. 
18-191. The absence of phase shift develops symmetrical sides 
in the trapezoid althou^ the audio voltege approaimites a 
square wave such as which caused Fig. 18-19H. 
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Fig. 18-19.—(M) Oscillogram of modtilated wave with un¬ 
balanced modulator stage. One modulator tube only partially 
effective. (N) Oscillogram of modulated Wave when modulator 
stage is overdriven. Compare with Fig. 18-19F. Obviously 
similar types of distortion can develop at different points in the 
audio system. 



(HUM PATTERNS) 

Fi^. 18-20.—(A) Oscillogram of hum modulation of carrier. 
Carrier was modulated at 1000 cycles. (B) Oscillogram of 
modulated wave with hum present in modulator power supply, 
filter capacitor open. (C) Oscillogram of modulated wave 
with hum present in r-f power supply, filter capacitor open. 
Compare with Fig. 18-20B. Hum in modulator system causes 
much more complex pattern. 



(IMPROPER TEST PROCEDURES) 

Fig. 18-20.—(D) Oscillogram of modulated wave (sine- 
wave modulation) and 60-cycle hum pickup with audio source 
ungrounded and unshielded connecting leads between devices. 
(E) Spurious oscillations due to lead dress of unshielded test 
leads connected between audio modulating source (no modu¬ 
lating signal) and transmitter and oscilloscope. Pattern dis¬ 
appeared when shielded leads were substituted. 


Fig. 18-20.—(F) Distortion of modulated-wave envelope 
due to overloading in vertical amplifier of oscilloscope when 
carrier frequency necessitated use of oscilloscope vertical am¬ 
plifier. (G) Virtual rectification of modulated carrier of Fig. 
18-20F when signal level fed into vertical amplifier of oscil¬ 
loscope was increased. 


Fig. 18-20.—(H) Oscillogram of modulated-wave envelope 
under proper test conditions. (I) Illustrates leakage between 
the input terminals of the oscilloscope's horizontel amplifier 
and the horizontal amplifier system (which was disconnected) 
whep the linear sweep within the oscilloscope was used to 
develop the modulated-wave envelope. The input terminals of 
the horizontal amplifier remained connected to the output of 
the modulator. Removing the leads from the horizontal ampli¬ 
fier input terminals produced the correct trace as shown in 
Fig. 18-20H. 



Fig. 18-20.—(J), (K) Another example of the conditions 
shown in Figs. 18-20H and I, respectively, except that the mod¬ 
ulating signal is distorted and modulation is not linear. 


Pig. 18-20.—(L) Osdllogram of trapezoidal trace caused by 
hund capacity at the leads which fed the modulating signal to 
the horrzontal<4eflection plates. With hand capacity removed 
the pattern became normal and illustrative of proper modula- 
ttoa (This is not a constant effect, but it may be experienced.) 
(M) Oscillogram of modulated r-f carrier with linear sweep 
in oscilloscope adjusted to very low frequency relative to modu¬ 
lating il^equency, but with the synchronizing control advanced 
too far. Com^^ with other r-f Uock patterns. 
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Typtecd Ixapfopar Condltloiui of Qporalloa 

In Figs. 18-15 through 18-20 are shown a number 
of oscillograms representative of transmitter output 
when the conditions of operation in the final r-f stage 
(Qass C) and the modulator stage are incorrect. Both 
modulated-vv ive envelope and trapezoidal types of pat¬ 
terns are included. The latter more clearly indicate the 
condition and it is suggested that they be used in pref¬ 
erence to the wave envelope variety. It may seem that 
a number of different conditions are productive of simi¬ 
lar effects. This is correct and it is important to realize 
that it is very difficult at times to select individual con¬ 
tributing causes as being responsible for a certain 
type of pattern because of the interdependence between 
operating parameters in the final r-f stage. This should 
cause no concern, however, because the locale of the 
improper operation is indicated even when it involves 
both the modulated and the modulator stages. It then 
becomes a matter of checking the operating voltages 
and signal conditions in these stages. 

Duplication of the reference patterns demands iden¬ 
tical conditions. These are unlikely, therefore, the pat¬ 
terns shown should be accepted as patterns typical of 
conditions. It is likely that tests made on transmitters 
will result in oscilloscope displays which resemble the 
reference pattern, and in this connection, the trapezoid 
trace will most closely approximate the appearance of 
the reference pattern. This has been our experience 
over many years of such tests. 

AmpUtadb Modulatton by Phoae^ShiftlBg MbOiod- 

There is an interesting method of obtaining ampli¬ 
tude modulation by using two r-f signals of the same 
amplitude and frequency, varying the phase between 
them by the audio signal, and combining the two out¬ 
puts. 



Fig. 18>22.—Block diagram of phase-modulation system. 

pens in the circuit. It is assumed that the generators 
have the same frequency and voltage, but the phase 
relation is alterable at will. 

Fig. 18-22 illustrates a setup that may be used to 
attain the desired objectives. The output of the oscil¬ 
lator IS split between two branches of separate ampli¬ 
fiers. The r.f. is brought to the desired power level and 
is then differentially combined in the output circuit. 
A phase difference of about 30® is established between 
the two branches, to provide an unmodulated carrier. 
When modulation is applied, the phase varies ±30® 
for 100 per cent modulation. A tube circuit in each 
line-up is selected to operate as a phase-shifting ampli¬ 
fier, so designed that, upon application of audio, its 
output will be phase-modulated by a small amount. 
Where frequency multiplication is to take place fur¬ 
ther on in the line-up, the amount of the required phase 
shift is reduced by the factor of the multiplication. 



Courtesy CQ 


Fig, 18-23.—Oscillo¬ 
scope pattern obtained 
when the system is proper¬ 
ly adjusted. 




Courtesy CQ 


Fig. 18-21.—Series con¬ 
nection of a-c generators 
used to explain amplitude 
modulation by phase shift¬ 
ing. 


The basic theory may be explained supposing two 
a-c generators to be connected in series across a load 
resistor i? as in Fig. 18-21 and considering what hap- 

SHaitman, W. Herbert, "Neglected ontphasitw ijritcm of 
modulatioa," CQ, vcL 5. October, 1949. Hie ibUotinag msterial 
is an stKidged excerpt nom iMs paper. 


An oscilloscope is extremely useful for observing 
phase shifts between the output components and for 
recognizing any parasitic oscillations which might 
occur on modulation peaks. Fig. 18-23 shows the 
oscilloscope pattern obtained when the system is pn^ 
erly adjusted. The percentage of modulation is nearly 
100 per cent. Fig. 18-24 shows the pattern obtained tor 
an overmodulation condition when two amplifier 
branches contribute unequal ou^ts. When the two 
r-f signals are directly opposed (180"), the resultant 
is a minimum uriiich is not zero; as ovennoduktion 
occurs, making the angle grta/bet than 180", the re* 
sultant again increases, giving the reversed negative 
pe^. 
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Fig. 18-24.—Pattern ob- 
izitiA for an overmodula- 
tion condition when two 
amplifier branches contri¬ 
bute tmequal outputs. 



\ 


Courtesy CQ 


Fig. 18-25 is an oscilloscope pattern that indicates 
the modulated output when the system is properly 
adjusted but the audio level is greater than that re¬ 
quired for 100 per cent modulation. Although severely 
distorted after detection in a receiver, this wave con¬ 
tains no sidebands other than the two produced by the 
sine-wave audio tone at lower percentages of modula¬ 
tion. The sideband relation in this case is that the sum 
of the two sideband components exceeds that of the 
carrier, whereas for 100 per cent modulation, their 
sum is equal to the carrier. 


Fig. 18-25.—Modulated 
output when the system is 
properly adjusted but the 
audio level is greater than 
that required for 100 per 
cent modulation. 



Courtesy CQ 


Singl#-Sidebcaid Operotton^* ^ 

In recent years, the single-sideband suppressed- 
carrier type of transmission has received favorable 
attention. A phasing system consisting essentially of 
two balanced modulators whose outputs are combined, 
operating 90® out of phase with respect to r.f. and a.f., 
may be used for producing this type of signal. 

What the circuit amounts to is two pairs of output 
tubes, each pair being balanced to provide a double¬ 
sideband suppressed-carrier signal, and the two pairs 
balanced against each other, to cancel one sideband, 
giving the desired output. A block diagram is given in 
Fig. lfr-26. 

^Oawiey, Ray L., *'An S.S,S.C. transmitter adai)ter/’ QST^ 
vol 32, pp. 40-49, July, 1948; the following material contains 
eaccensits from this article. 

Oswald G„ “A high-level single-sideband trans- 
mVtftgtr Proc. /J?J5v vd. 36, pp. 1419-1425. November, 1948; 
iJiS fdlowifigtnaterid contains excerpts from this artide. 


If the circuit is not properly adjusted, the carrier 
will reappear along with any sideband output. Sup¬ 
pression of the undesired sideband, in any sideband 
cancellation system, is dependent on the accuracy of 
setting of both the r-f and the a-f phase adjustment. 
The presence of any sizeable amount of the undesired 
sideband shows up as a distortion of the envelope of 
the combined output when the audio input is a sine 
wave. The undesired frequency component in the out¬ 
put combines with the desired sideband and causes the 
envelope of the combination to have a “modulation,” 
or ripple, whose frequency is twice that of the audio 
modulating frequency. 

Small inaccuracies in either magnitude or phase 
setting (a-f or r-f) produce ripples nearly identical in 
appearance, since, in each case, the effect of the mis- 
adjustment is to permit some undesired sideband to 
appear as a result of incomplete cancellation. This 
ripple may be conveniently used to find the correct r-f 
phase setting. Assuming the audio phase shift to be 
correct, the operator must first equalize the individual 
balanced modulator output amplitudes, which may be 
done by adjusting the relative gain of the two a-f input 
channels. One balanced modulator should be operated 
at a time, and its output may be conveniently measured 
with the oscilloscope. The two are set to produce r-f 
outputs of equal magnitude for a given common modu¬ 
lating signal. 



Courtesy QST 

Fig. 18-26.—Block diagram of single-sideband system. 


The r-f phase may then be adjusted until the ripple 
on the output envelope disappears. A 10® inaccuracy 
in phase setting will result in an 8 per cent ripple 
“modulation” of the single-sideband envelope, which is 
quite readily visible on an oscilloscope. When highest 
accuracy of setting is desired, it is best to “touch up” 
the grid tuning (i.e., the r-f phase setting) until the 
ripple is at a minimum, while observing the output en¬ 
velope on an oscilloscope. 
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Courtisy Proc. l.R.E. 

Fig. 18-27.—Lack of equalization is indicated by these oscil¬ 
loscope patterns. 

A similar procedure can also be employed to equalize 
the outputs of the two tubes in each pair of balanced 
modulators. One possible way to adjust their outputs 
is to vary the grid-bias resistors until each tube pro¬ 
duces the same r-f output for a given positive d-c screen 
voltage. To set the resistors, it is best to turn off one 
balanced modulator. If the remaining pair of tubes is 
not equalized, the oscilloscope patterns will resemble 
Fig. 18-2 7. Adjustment of the grid resistors for equal 
tube efficiencies will give patterns like those of Fig. 
18-28. The process is then repeated for the second pair 
of balanced modulators. The correct adjustment is that 
which makes the slopes of the diagonal lines the same 
in each half of the trapezoidal pattern. 



Courtuy Proc* I.R.B. 

Fig. 18-28.—^Adjustment of the grid resistors for equal tube 
efficiencies results in these patterns. 


pattern is somewhat larger than the left because of 
stray carrier voltage being picked up from a buffer 
stage.) 

Fig. 18-30 shows the envelope with both balanced 
modulators running, but with the undesired sideband 
not completely cancelled due to inaccuracies in either 
phase or amplitude setting, or both. The correct phase 



Fig. 18-30, ■—Envelope pat¬ 
tern obtained with both bal¬ 
anced modulators running, but 
with the undesired sideband not 
completely cancelled due to in¬ 
accuracies in either phase or 
amplitude setting or both. 


Courtesy Proc. I.R J5. 


and amplitude settings produce an output envelope 
very nearly free from ripple, as shown in Fig. 18-31. 
The undesired sideband rejection obtainable with the 
twin balanced modulator circuit can be made as com¬ 
plete as desired by proper adjustment of phase and 
amplitude settings. 



Courtesy Proc, I.R.E, 


A-M Brocnicast 


Fig. 18-31.—Correct phase 
and amplitude settings pro¬ 
duce an output envelope very 
nearly free from ripple. 


In Fig. 18-29 the resistors are set correctly, but the 
negative screen bias is too great for the applied tube 
plate voltage and r-f excitation. Both tubes are cut off 
during a portion of the audio cycle. Fig. 18-28 shows 
the correct adjustment. (The right-hand half of this 


Fig. 18-29.—Example of cor¬ 
rect resistor settings but negative 
screen bias is too great for the 
applied tube plate-voltage and r-f 
excitation. 



The impedance of an antenna, and particularly the 
common-point impedance of an array, often varies 
widely over the transmission band. When this is the 
case, the frequency response, amplitude linearity, and 
modulation capability of the broadcast transmitter can 
be adversely affected. 

The form of the modulation envelopCi seen on the 
oscilloscope, is greatly different at different points in a 
coupling circuit or at different points along a trans* 
mission line when the impedance of the termination 
differs substantially from the impedance at the carrier 

o^Doherty, W. H., '^Operation of AM broadcast transmitteri 
into sharply tuned antenna systems,” Proc, vd. 37, 
729-734,^ July, 1949; the following material contains e xc erpt s 
from this ardele 


Courtesy Proc. IJtM, 
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Courtesy Proc. I,R B. 

Fig. 18>32.—Oscillograms which show the voltage envelope for a modulation frequency of 7,500 cps as observed at three points 
along a transmission line or coupling network; (A) fully modulated voltage wave, (B) distorted voltage wave at odd eighth-wave¬ 
length points, (C) wave at odd-number quarter-wavelength points. 


frequency. This is illustrated by the oscillograms of 
Fig. 18-32, which show the voltage envelope for a 
modulation frequency of 7,500 cps as observed at three 
points along a transmission line or coupling network 
whose termination, for example, is equivalent to a 
series-tuned circuit resonant at the carrier frequency. 
At the termination or at points removed therefrom by 
an even number of quarter-wavelengths, a fully modu¬ 
lated voltage wave may appear, Fig. 18-3 2A. and the 
amplitude of each of the two side-frequency voltages 
accordingly will be one-half the amplitude of the car¬ 
rier frequency; the side-frequency currents will each 
be less than one-half the carrier current, and an inspec¬ 
tion of the current envelope would show substantially 
less than 100 per cent modulation. 

On the other hand, at points removed from the ter¬ 
mination by an odd number of quarter-wavelengths, 
the impedance will correspond to that of a parallel- 
tuned circuit, decreasing on either side of the carrier 
frequency; although the current envelope, if observed, 
would show a fully modulated wave, the voltage en¬ 
velope, Fig. 18-32 C, shows considerably less than 100 
per cent modulation, in the case illustrated, only 60 
per cent of the impedance at the carrier frequency. 

Finally at odd eighth-wavelength points, where the 
impedance versus frequency curve is dissymmetrical, 
the voltage envelope has the distorted appearance in¬ 
dicated in Fig. 18-32 B. The current envelope at this 
point would also be badly distorted. A monitoring rec¬ 
tifier and conventional distortion-measuring instru¬ 
ment would register a high percentage of distortion for 
this wave, yet there are no extraneous side frequencies 
being radiated, the envelope distortion being entirely 
due to the inequality and phase dissymmetry of the two 
desired side-frequency voltages at this particular point 
in the line or coupling circuit. 

It is obvious that, if the operator were to raise the 
audio input level, endeavoring to bring about apparent 
itdl modulation at this point, much more severe ^stor- 


tion would be registered, because the wave at other 
points would then be overmodulated. 

Effective Modulation and Distortion 

If one wishes to determine actual delivered sideband 
power by measurement of a sample of the current en¬ 
velope, it is necessary to make the inspection and 
measurement at a point in the circuit where the series 
resistance is independent of frequency over the band 
transmitted, since it is the current squared times the 
series resistance that determines power. 

In order that the measurement may include true 
radiated distortion power, i.e., power in extraneous 
sidebands, the constancy should hold over a corre¬ 
spondingly wider band. Now, when measuring at such 
points, one should not try to adjust the audio input for 
100 per cent modulation of the current envelope ob¬ 
served on the oscilloscope, but for a certain lower per¬ 
centage, 60 per cent in the case considered in Fig. 
18-32, since the voltage envelope (not being observed 
by the operator but shown in Fig. 18-3 2A will then 
have reached full modulation, and any further increase 
would necessarily bring about severe distortion in both 
the voltage wave and the current waves. 

If, on the other hand, it is the voltage envelope rather 
than the current envelope that is to be monitored, the 
point of measurement should be one where the parallel 
rather than the series resistance is constant over the 
transmitted band, since the power is the square of the 
voltage divided by the parallel resistance. 


Fig. 18-33.—Modulation enve¬ 
lope of a 10-kw transmitter for a 
frequency-sensitive load. 



Cwsrtesy Proe^ LR.B» 
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Power AmpUBer Operation 

With the impedance versus frequency characteristic 
varying widely from point to point in a coupling cir¬ 
cuit, it is unnecessary to state that the characteristic 
foun<t at the particular point where the power ampli¬ 
fier tubes are connected is of importance in the per¬ 
formance of the anq>lifier, regardless of the type of cir¬ 
cuit or modulation used. P'ig. 18-33 shows the modula¬ 
tion envelope of a 10-kw transmitter for a frequency- 

sensitive load. _ _ ^ 

R.FC. 



NotttKiBsatloii 

In Fig.18-34 the neutralization setup is shown. With¬ 
out d-c plate voltage, r-f voltage is applied through C4 
to the vertical input of the oscilloscope, and the grid 
voltage through C7 to the horizontal input. The neu¬ 
tralization procedure^ay be specified in the following 
steps: 

1. Tune the grid tank circuit Ll-Cl for maximum 
horizontal-deflection voltage Eg. 

2. Tune the plate tank circuit L2-C5 to produce a 
horizontal ellipse, as shown in Fig. 18-35 A. 

3. Tune C6, the neutralizing capacitor, to obtain a 
straight horizontal line as shown in Fig. 18-35BThe 
patterns shown in Figs.l8-35C andl8-35Dmayalsobe 
observed under the indicated conditions. 




NOT NCUTIIM.IZeO 


(8) 


NeUTRSUZCO 



Courttsy Du Mont Lobs* 

Fig. 18-35.—Oscilloscope patterns obtained for various con- 
ditions of correct and incorrect neutralization adjustments. 

Meonuzlng Asnplitud# Modulation 
at tho Rocoiyor 

A method of measuring the percentage of modula¬ 
tion of an a-m signal, which is of interest but some¬ 
what limited in accuracy, makes use of a simple prin¬ 
ciple ; the development of a phase difference between 
the vertical- and horizontal-deflection voltages of the 
oscilloscope. 




Fig. 18-36.—Circuit for measurinf ttnplitisde modidatioa 

The basic circuit is shown in Fig. In Fig- 
iS-37 sketdies illustrating the patterns sire giveilt md 
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the formula for determining modulation percentage. 
The unmodulated pattern is an ellipse having a single, 
sharp line. This line broadens to a ribbon with modu¬ 
lation. For 100 per cent modulation, the dark area in 
the center of the pattern decreases to zero. This point 
may be determined with accuracy. 

The effect of overmodulation is to go beyond this 
point and a bright spot appears in the center of the 
pattern. The method is limited in accuracy because of 
the effect on the signal of the receiver tuned circuits 
and stages, in any one of which nonlinearity will be a 
factor. It is also limited by transmission conditions. 
Noises, heterodynes, interference, etc., will affect the 
signal. 

The coupling to the vertical input of the oscilloscope 
should be as loose as possible to minimize loading of .the 
plate circuit of the final i-f stage, and retuning prob¬ 
ably will be needed. The shift in phase is caused by the 
horizontal amplifier input capacitance and the 50,000- 
ohm resistor. 

Thus, the voltages £« and Eg are out of phase, and 
the out-of-phase voltage relationships result in the 
development of the patterns shown. 


(A) 


UNMODULATED 

SIGNAL 


(B) 



MODULATED SIGNAL 



0 « 


(C) 



OVERMODULATION 


Fig. 18-37.—Modulation patterns obtained using circuit of 
Fig. 18-36. 

Fipiqatncy Mod 

An unmodulated f-m wave is simply an r-f carrier 
wave, which may be shown as a block pattern on the 
tube screen^ as previously indicated. When the wave 
is frequsncy-modulated, however, conditions are fun¬ 
damentally different and auxiliaiy equipment must be 
tMd in conjunction with the oscilloscope for the dis- 
modulaiions 


Modulation Considerations 


In frequency or phase modulation, there is no con¬ 
dition exactly equivalent to percentage of amplitude 
modulation* or overmodulation. A definition of per¬ 
centage of modulation must be somewhat different for 
f.m. or p.m. From a practical viewpoint, 100 per cent 
modulation is obtained when the transmitted signal 
channel width is equal to the receiver bandwidth. This 
bandwidth is determined by the design and alignment 
of the receiver tuned circuits. With wider frequency 
swing, exceeding the receiver bandwidth results in 
distortion. The distortion produced in overmodulation 
of a.m. would be somewhat similar. 


To analyze the output of an f-m transmitter, it is 
first necessary to convert the f-m variations to ampli¬ 
tude changes and then to rectify the r-f voltages. The 
resulting audio component may then be fed to the input 
of an oscilloscope. Other means, such as the ‘‘pano- 
ramic'* system, discussed at the end of this chapter, 
may also be used for spectrum analysis of the fre¬ 
quency-modulated wave. 

There are sidebands produced by frequency or phase 
modulation of a wave, as well as by amplitude modu¬ 
lation. The sidebands are, however, quite different. In 
the case of f.m. and p.m., single-tone modulation pro¬ 
duces a series of pairs of sidebands that bear a har¬ 
monic relationship to the modulating frequency. In 
a.m., of course, there is only one pair of sidebands. 

The relationship between the modulating frequency 
and the carrier frequency deviation determines the 
number of sidebands that occur in f.m. and p.m. The 
modulation index is defined as the ratio between the 
frequency deviation in cycles per second and the modu¬ 
lating frequency in cycles per second. That is: 

> 4 - j T j Carrier Frequency Deviation 

Modulation Index = — : -r —- 

Modulating Frequency 

The modulation index may also be defined as the 
phase shift in radians. The index is invariable in p.m. 
regardless of the modulating frequency; in f.m. the 
modulation index varies as a function of the modulat¬ 
ing frequency. Further information on f.m. is given 
in standard references.® 


F-M Analyzer 

An instantaneous picture of the signal components 
of an f-m wave may be obtained with a suitable oscillo- 

®Rider, J. F., and Uslao, S. D„ **FM Transmission and Re¬ 
ception,*' John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
1948. 
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scope setup, shown in Fig. 18-38 By calibrating the 
screen in terms of frequency deviations, the frequencies 
of individual sidebands can be determined. 

The equipment consists fundamentally of a super¬ 
heterodyne which picks up the f-m signal. The center 


' IH detector 


LOCAL 1 

OSC.(FM) 1 


o 


1 



1 REACTANCE 1 

1 MOOUtATORi 

C“ 




■ 



■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


Fig. 18-38.—Setup for obtaining instantaneous picture of the 
signal components of an f-m wave. 


frequency of the receiver oscillator is 2 Me below the 
input signal carrier. The sweep voltage is linear to pro¬ 
duce a variation of +100 kc in the oscillator frequency. 
This variation occurs at the rate of thirty times per 
second. 



Fig. 18-39.—^Representation of pube deflections on cathode- 
ray-tube screen in f-m analysis with the o8cillosc<q;)e. 

The result, essentially, is a scanning of the fre¬ 
quency range 100 kc above and below the f.m. signal 
center frequency. The i-f amplifier responds sharply 
to any beat at the intermediate frequency produced 1^ 


the local oscillator and some component of the f-m 
wave at a particular frequency in the swept band. 

The i-f amplifier is sharply tuned to separate the 
individual components from the complete signal. The 
second detector of the receiver then demodulates the 
individual components, since it is an a-m type, and 
delivers an output whose peak is proportional to the 
amplitude of the component which is being passed 
through the i-f system and demodulated. 

The various pulses or peaks are distributed on the 
tube screen as shown in Fig. 18-39. The spacing of the 
pulses on the screen is set by the 30-cps linear sweep 
voltage. This voltage is also applied to the reactance 
tube modulator which frequency modulates the local 
oscillator in the radio receiver circuit. Fig. 18-39A 
shows the pattern for an unmodulated f-m carrier. Fig. 
18-39B a 7.S-kc deviation with a modulating signal 
frequency of 15,000 cps, Fig. 18-39C a 36-kc deviation 
for the same modulating frequency of 15,000 cps and 
18-39D a 75-kc deviation for a 2,500 cps audio signal. 

PhoM Modulation (P.M.) 

In a p-m system, frequency modulation necessarily 
occurs, since the rate at which its phase changes deter¬ 
mines the frequency of an alternating current. When 
the phase changes quickly, the current has a higher 
frequency than one having a relatively slow rate of 
phase variation. If the phase variation is 360® per sec¬ 
ond, the frequency is one cycle per second. For three 
complete cycles, the phase change in degrees = 3 X 360 
= 1,080®. 

Together with the phase shift, a frequency change 
occurs; phase advancement corresponds to an increase 
in frequency; phase retardation is analogous to a de¬ 
crease of frequency. The rate of phase shift is propor¬ 
tional to the amplitude of the modulating signal and to 
its frequency and is also proportional to the total num¬ 
ber of degrees through which the phase is displaced. 
In f.m., the frequency deviation varies with the ampli¬ 
tude of the modulating signal but does not change as a 
function of the modulation frequency. Both the ampli¬ 
tude and frequency, in p.m., produce proportional de¬ 
viations. It is impossible to distinguish between f.m. 
and p.m. when there is only one modulating frequenqr. 


The display of frequency- ot phase-mod^ted sig¬ 
nals is not as simple as it is for amplitude^modulated 
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voltages. Contained herein are a number of oscillo¬ 
grams made during some experiments conducted on a 
phase-modulated transmitter which was developed for 
narrow-band f-m operation in the amateur radio bands. 
The oscillator and modulator circuit of the transmitter 
is shown in Fig. 18-40. In some respects, this equip¬ 
ment is like transmitters conceived for narrow-band 
operation in other services and it is more than likely 
that the conditions shown herein will be paralleled with 
other apparatus, and the conditions stated may be 
duplicated in the general run of f-m transmitters pro¬ 
vided that similar elements are subject to variation. 

Lack of time prevented a more detailed analysis 
than is contained herein. Perhaps others may pick up 
where we left off, in which case we certainly would 
appreciate details for inclusion in subsequent editions. 
Further analysis will be carried on and we hope to 
include more data in the revisions of this text. 

In view of the frequencies involved, a very stable 
crystal-controlled converter substantially free from 
distortion was developed and, where indicated, was 
used in conjunction with the f-m exciter so as to allow 
feeding the signal to the vertical-deflection plates 
through the vertical amplifier. The operating frequency 
of the converter was selected so as to produce an out¬ 
put frequency about midway between the pass-band 


limits of the vertical amplifier of the oscilloscope. Os¬ 
cillograms representative of different conditions are 
shown in Fig. 18-41. Sometimes the output of the f-m 
exciter was taken directly from the unit and fed to the 



Fig. 18-40.—Circuit of oscillator-modulator system of ex¬ 
perimental unit. 


vertical plates of the oscilloscope, and more frequently, 
it was heterodyned to the lower frequency and dis¬ 
played along a linear time base, using the sawtooth 
sweep in the oscilloscope. The method which was used 
is indicated in the captions for the illustrations. 


Fig. 18-41.—(A) Oscillogram of unmodulated output of 
crystal oscillator in f-m exciter. It was link coupled to vertical- 
deflection plates and the linear sweep was set at a very low fre¬ 
quency. Bands across the trace indicate presence of very strong 
harmonics. (B) Oscillogram of several cycles of unmodulated 
carrier corresponding to Fig. 18-41 A, developed by use of a 
converter to beat down carrier to a frequency suitable for 
application to vertical amplifier of oscilloscope. Time base in 
the oscilloscope is set to show 5 cycles of unmodulated carrier 
voltage. 


Fig. 18-41.—(C) Sine-wave frequency-modulated carrier 
after heterodyning by converter and being passed through selec¬ 
tive circuit which eliminated harmonics but passed frequency- 
modulated signal. Approximately 1 audio cycle. All circuits 
adjusted for normal operation. (D) Same as. Fig. 18-41C but 
at different time. 
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Fig. 18-41.—(£) Like Fig. 18-41C but at different time, and 
approximately 2 audio cycles modulation. (F) Like Fig. 
18^1C but at different time and equal to about 1 audio cycle 
modulation. 
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Fig. 18-41.—(G) Oscillogram of sine-wave frequency-modu¬ 
lated signal with incorrect condition of resonance in modulator 
stage and maximum deviation. Compare with Fig. 18-41 C« 
Note carrier cutoff in Fig. 18-41G at what seems to corre¬ 
spond to the positive peaks of audio. (H) Same conditions as 
in Fig. 18-41G except for different condition of detuning. Note 
appearance of amplitude modulation. 



Fig. 18-41.—(I) Same conditions as in Fig. 18-4IG except 
for different condition of detuning. Amplitude modulation is 
pronounced. (J) Same conditions as in Fig. 18-41G except for 
different condition of detuning. 



Fig. 18-41.—(K) Oscillogram of f-m wave for part of an 
audio cycle modulation for comparison with following Figs. 
18-41L and M. All conditions normal. (L) Oscillogram of 
f-m wave shown in Fig. 18-41K but with phase-shift control in 
the modulator advanced. Note appearance of peaks of wave 
and compare with Fig. 18-41M. 
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Fig. 18-41.—(M) Oscillogram of f-m wave shown in Fig. 
18-41K but with phase-shift control in modulator advanc^ 
and plate circuit out of resonance. Note change in peaks of 
wave. Obviously, condition of resonance affects phase shift. 
(N) Oscillogram of f-m wave similar to Fig. 18-41C, D, E and 
F, except wiSi increased deviation. Note spreading of the wave 
at positive audio peaks in a manner similar to that shown for an 
increase in phase shift. 


TELEVISION TESTS^ 

Certain aspects of television testing remain obscure 
because of the need for new techniques* However, some 
tests have been developed, which will be described here* 

7*'Standards on Television-^Metbods of Testing Televidcm 
Transmitters/* The Institute of Radio Engineers, New Ycoic, 
N. y., 1947. 


TMlIiig fhm ImlmyUkm 

The frequency characteristic of a video amplifier 
must be capable of essentially flat response to an upper 
limit of 5 or 6 Me. The low frequencies may be tes^ 

^Hamilton, Edward G„ •TV tratwniitter design,'^ 
m^nkaiions, voL 28, {». 10^13, Jvfy, IMS; tbs foOowiiig asale* 
riai contains excerpu nrom thb attwo^ 
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Courtesy Communicattons 

Fig. 18-42.—Test setup of the wobbulator and video amplifier 
used to determine frequency response. 

best by the application of square waves to the input and 
observing the amount of tilt on an oscilloscope whose 
low-frequency characteristic is flat down to at least 
10 cps. The tilt allowable in a video amplifier is of the 
order of two per cent maximum with a 60-cps square 
wave. 

Low-frequency compensation may be used but must 
not be excessive. The compensation may be observed 
on the oscilloscope as a rise in the trailing edge while 
undercompensation may result in a rise of the leading 
edge. In every case, each stage should be flat by itself. 
Staggering stages may result in objectionable phase 
shift and should be avoided wherever possible. 

The high-frequency response of video amplifiers 
may be tested best by means of a beat-frequency “wob¬ 
bulator” whose output is linear from about 200 kc to 
8 Me, and an oscilloscope. The characteristic of this 
oscilloscope need not be too exacting since a low-fre¬ 
quency wobbulator sweep is used, and a high-imped¬ 
ance Hnear detector is employed to measure the ampli¬ 
tude response. Fig. 18-42 shows the test setup of the 
wobbulator and video amplifier used to determine fre¬ 
quency response. 

TMHng fh# D-C RMlomr 

The function of the d-c restorer is to refer all com¬ 
posite video information to the bias level of the modu¬ 
lator. The restoring characteristic may be measured at 
two points, namely; (1) at the grid of the modulator, 
or (2) at the plate of the modulator. Fig. 18-43 shows 
how an oscilloscope may be connected for this meas- 
uremein. Since the end result of the restorer is to keep 
the sync peak at a constant bias reference in the modu¬ 
lated t-f atnplifier, it has been found desirable to meas¬ 


ure d-c restoration at the plate of the modulator (in 
effect, at the grid of the modulated amplifier). 

The connection to the oscilloscope must be made 
directly to the deflection plate since the d-c component 
is the factor in question. With no video signal, the 
beam on the oscilloscope is adjusted for center position 
by means of the positioning control. The video signal is 
applied to the video amplifier and the peak sync posi¬ 
tion on the screen must remain at essentially the center 
position, as adjusted above, for proper operation. 

In case the beam is deflected off the face of the 
cathode-ray tube, an external positioning bias is re¬ 
quired which will equalize the static potential. It is 
important to note that this removes the oscilloscope 
chassis from ground potential; therefore, no direct 
ground connection should be made where external 
positioning is required. 



Fig. 18-43.—Circuit for measurement of d-c restorer circuit 
characteristics. 

R-F Pasa^Koid 

The r-f pass-band characteristic is measured on the 
master series transmitter by means of a built-in r-f 
wobbulator whose frequency range is ±5 Me about the 
carrier frequency. Diode pickup sampling circuits are 
installed in the plate circuit of the modulated amplifier, 
cathode circuit of the intermediate power amplifier, 
cathode circuit of the power amplifier, plate circuit of 
the power amplifier, and the transmission-line output. 

An oscilloscope is provided to monitor any three of 
these pickup points simultaneously. Marker frequen¬ 
cies are provided by injecting the carrier frequency into 
the modulated amplifier grid circuit, and by inserting 
absorption type wave traps, tuned to high and low fre- 
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quency ends of the pass-band characteristic, in the plate 
circuit field of the modulated amplifier. The modulated 
amplifier grids may be connected, by suitable switching 
arrangements, to either regular r-f drive or wobbulator 
drive. 


Adjustments 

After initial adjustment of the r-f stages is accom¬ 
plished, only a few minutes are required to check per¬ 
formance or compensate for tube replacements, etc. 
Initial adjustment, however, requires a fundamental 
approach to the problem as previously described. 

The coupling between stages is reduced to a mini¬ 
mum, and gradually increased until a double hump re¬ 
sponse is obtained with the low-frequency peak to ap¬ 
proximately 3 Me higher than the carrier frequency, 
these conditions being observed on the wobbulator 
oscilloscope at the various pickup points. 

The cathode loading and coupling determines the 
frequency separation and flatness of the response char¬ 
acteristic, Frequency separation is predominantly af¬ 
fected by coupling, while flatness is a function of load¬ 
ing. Loading is varied by adjusting the point of the 
cathode connection. Movement toward the open end of 
the resonant transmission line results in increased 
loading. A fine adjustment of this parameter is pro¬ 
vided by the movable shorting bar; this factor also has 
an effect on coupling since the area of coupling is af¬ 
fected by its movement. 



(A) (B) 



Courtesy Communicotions 

Fig. 18-44.—Typical pass-band 
characteristics; (A) response of 
the input to the intermediate 
power amplifier, (B) response 
into the power amplifier, and (C) 
response of the entire transmitter 
at the transmission-line output 
drcttit 


(C) 


The foregoing procedure applies to the circuits be¬ 
tween the modulated amplifier plate and intermediate- 
power-amplifier cathode, and power-amplifier plate 
and intermediate-power-amplifier cathode. The output 
circuit is tuned as indicated above, except that in¬ 
creased loading is accomplished by moving the trans- 
mission-line connections toward the open end of the 
resonant-line output circuit. 

Since three oscilloscopes are provided for observing 
three patterns simultaneously, any interaction between 
stages may he observed and corrected without the 
necessity for many retest checks. The diode samplers 
most useful for these adjustments are located in the 
intermediate-power-amplifier cathode circuit, and 
transmission-line output circuit. 

Fig. 1844 shows a typical pass-band characteristic 
for each of the three stages. The bandwidth was ad¬ 
justed as shown in the first photograph. Curve A is the 
response of the input to the intermediate power ampli¬ 
fier. Curve B is the response into the power amplifier, 
and curve C is the response of the entire transmitter at 
the transmission-line output circuit. 

The low-frequency end of the sweep is at the left 
side. The marker shown up near the top of the band¬ 
pass characteristic represents 77.25 Me (for channel 5 
operation). The second marker to the right represents 
80 Me or a frequency deviation of 2.75 Me. The third 
marker to the right represents a frequency of 81.5 Me 
or a deviation of 4.25 Me from the carrier. The vertical 
line at the left of each curve is of no significance in this 
discussion. It will be noted that the lower side of the 
response characteristic becomes steeper as it passes 
through the amplifiers, resulting in adequate suppres¬ 
sion of the lower sideband. 


VIDEO SIGNAL MONITORING^ 


To evaluate the quality of the composite video signal 
used for television transmission, it is necessary to use 
three units: 

(1) A line waveform monitor which displays the video 
waveform on a cathode-ray tube, the horizontal sweep 
being linear and synchronized at half the line frequency 
of the video signal, i.e., 7,875 sps (sweeps per second). 

(2) A frame waveform monitor, similar to (1), but 
with its sweep frequency equal to half the field fre¬ 
quency of the video signal, i.e., 30 sps. 

(3) A picture monitor capable of high resolution. 


_ , "TV control eonide design,^' Cmmuma- 

Hans, vol 28, p|>. 8-11, October. 1948; the foUowtiig 
contains excei^s from this article. 
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The video inputs of the two waveform monitors are 
usually connected in parallel, and since their horizontal 
sweeps are half-line and half-frame frequencies, a line 
sync pulse and a frame sync pulse appear at the centers 
of their respective traces. By means of suitable scales 
in front of the cathode-ray-tube screens, the relative 
magnitudes of the sync pulses and picture content can 
be noted, and any irregularities in the composition of 
the video signal can be observed. The picture content 
of the video signal cannot be interpreted on the wave¬ 
form monitors, so the picture monitor is required for 
this purpose. This shows faults such as lack of defini¬ 
tion, ghosts, white saturation, poor contrast, etc. 

To check the operation of the visual transmitter, it 
must be possible to monitor the video input to the 
transmitter and also the video signal which appears as 
a modulated r-f voltage on the transmission line to the 
antenna. It is desirable to monitor intermediate points 
in the transmitter and also by means of a monitoring 
receiver which picks up the signal off the air. Hence, 
switching must be provided in the video inputs to the 
monitors, and since the range of frequencies in the 
video signals is from 30 cps to 6 Me, problems arise in 
this connection which are not present when switching 
audio circuits. 

Bridging Conneettons 

Video signals are usually transmitted in coaxial 
cables of 75-ohm surge impedance; therefore, if such 
a line is to be bridged by a monitoring connection, the 
bridging impedance must be high, compared with 75 
ohms, at all frequencies up to 6 Me. 

Two waveform monitors and one picture monitor 
have to be bridged across the line and their total input 
capacitance, together with the capacitance of connect¬ 
ing cables and switches, cannot be reduced below 
about 150 fifAf, which has an impedance of about 170 
ohms at 6 Me. The connection of this capacitance 
across the video input to the transmitter would affect 
the frequency response and introduce reflections. 

By using the potential dividing circuit of Fig. 18-4 5, 
the effect of the bridging capacitance can be reduced to 
a negligible amount. The inductance L and capacitance 
C are adjusted so that the effective impedance between 
the point A and ground is almost a pure resistance at 
frequencies up to 6 Me, the theory of this operation 
being similar to the use of peaking coils in the plate 
circuits of video amplifiers for correcting high-fre¬ 
quency response. 

The addition of the 80-ohm resistor provides a cor- 
.rect resistive termination for the 75-ohm video line. 


The monitor input switches must be connected to point 
A, and when a monitor is disconnected, it must be re¬ 
placed by an equivalent capacitance. 

During the instant of switching, assuming that non¬ 
shorting type switches are used, the capacitance to 
ground, from point A, will be reduced momentarily, 
but this will only have a slight effect on the high-fre¬ 
quency response in the video line and is not noticeable 
in the picture. 

By using this bridging circuit across the line, the 
monitor.s can be switched to monitor any video line 
without having any appreciable effect on the signal in 
the line. The only requirement is that the monitors and 
switch shall be located fairly close to the termination 
of the line to avoid excessive capacitance in the con¬ 
necting cables. 

An alternative method of bridging a video line is to 
use a bridging amplifier or a cathode follower. The 
grid of an amplifier lube can be switched to a video 
line without introducing an appreciable impedance 
change and the monitors can then be connected to the 
output of the amplifier. 

Any switching surges or impedance mismatch 
caused when the monitors are switched to the ampli¬ 
fier output are isolated from the video line. 



Courtesy Communications 

Fig. 18-4S.--;Potential dividing circuit by means of which the 
effect of the bridging capacitance can be r^uced to a negligible 
amount. 

Terminotiiig Connaettons 

The bridging connections described are used only 
on the video input to the transmitter or where connec¬ 
tions of monitors to a video line must not influence the 
signal in the line. At other monitoring positions in the 
transmitter, a video signal is produced solely for sup¬ 
plying the monitors and the coaxial lines conveying 
these signals to the console must be terminated with 
75 ohms. 
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Fig. 18-46.—-Simple detector circuit for obtaining video 
monitoring signals. 

Video monitoring signals can be obtained in the 
transmitter by using the simple detector circuit shown 
in Fig. 18 46. The pickup wire P is placed close to the 
r-f circuit to be monitored and, by moving the position 
of P, the amplitude of the video signal can be adjusted 
to the required peak value of about 2 volts peak to 
peak. The potential divider shown is used to terminate 
the video line at the console, the monitor being 
switched across the 2S-ohm section and thus receiving 
a signal of % volt peak to peak. The connection of the 
monitor capacitances across the 25 ohms will not in¬ 
fluence the frequency response to the monitor inputs 
excessively and any switching surges are of no conse¬ 
quence since the video line is connected only to the 
monitors. 



Courtesy CommunieaHous 

Fig. 18-47.—(A) Video signal obtained from detector ctreoit 
of Fig. 18-46; (B) signal obtained from drcuh ol Fig. 18-48. 


Pgrcontago Modulation Mojiguzoinoiit 

The video signal obtained from the detector circuit 
of Fig. 18-46 is shown in Fig. 18-4 7A.At any instant, 
the height ot the curve above the zero-voltage line 
corresponds to the instantaneous amplitude of the r-f 
signal. Hence, if the sync tips represent 100 per cent 
modulation, the modulation percentages corresponding 
to the blanking and white levels can be measured from 
the curve. 

However, since the waveform monitors are a-c 
coupled devices, only the a-c component of the curve 
is shown on the screens; therefore, some method must 
be found for establishing the level of the zero-voltage 
line. 

A commonly used method is to connect the contacts 
of a vibrator across the video line so that it is periodi¬ 
cally short circuited ; however, this system is not very 
satisfactory since the contact resistance of the vibrator 
is rather uncertain. Unless this contact resistance is 
small compared to 75 ohms, an effective short circuit 
is not obtained. 



Courtesy Communicetions 

Fig. 18-48.—Electronic method of signal development. 


A more reliable electronic method is shown in Fig. 
18-4 8 Since the video signal is negative with respect 
to ground, it is conducted by diode D1 and fed to the 
monitor input, its amplitude being reduced in the ratio 


R3 

R2 + R3 + R4 


where R4 is the diode a-c resistance. 


The plate of diode D2 is normally maintained at a 
potential more negative than the video signal so that it 
passes no current. At intervals, positive pulses are 
applied to the plate of D2 and th^ are conducted by 
the tube and returned to ground via R2 and Rl. For 
the duration of a pulse, the cathode <A D1 becomes 
positive, D1 ceases to pass current, and the voltage in¬ 
put to the monitors is zero. Hence, a series of interrup¬ 
tions occur in the video signal and we obtain ^ trace 
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shown in Fig. 18-4 7B on the frame waveform monitor 
screen. The level of zero voltage is established by the 
bottom of the interrupting pulses. The a-c resistance of 
the diode D1 will vary somewhat with voltage, so R2 
and R3 are made as large as possible in order that the 
monitor input voltage shall be directly proportional to 
the video line voltage. As in the case of the monitor 
bridging circuit, a peaking coil L is connected in series 
with R3 to correct the high-frequency response at the 
monitor input. 



Courtesy CommuntcoHons 

Fig. 18-49.—Pulse-generating circuit showing change-over 
‘ switch which shifts the phase of the pulses so that they can be 
prevented from coinciding with the vertical s)rnc pulses. 

It is convenient to make the pulse frequency equal to 
a multiple of the video frame frequency, since then the 
interrupting pulses remain stationary with respect to 
the sync pulses on the frame waveform monitor screen. 
This condition is met by the pulse-generating circuit 
of Fig. 18-49 as the frame frequency of the video signal 
is locked at half the a-c line frequency. The change¬ 
over switch in Fig. 18-49 shifts the phase of the pulses 
180® so that they can be prevented from coinciding 
with the vertical sync pulses. 

PANORAMIC TESTS^o 

Spectrum analysis is made possible in the range of 
radio frequencies by means of panoramic reception. A 
convenient piece of equipment for this purpose is the 
Panadaptor, Model PCA-2, to be used in conjunction 
with a standard superheterodyne receiver. 

Pcmofcnlc Qpmltai 

Signals within a band extending up to 100 kc above 
and below the frequency to which the companion re¬ 
ceiver is tuned appear as individual vertical pips, in 
order of frequency, at a definite location along the cali¬ 
brated horizontal axis of the panoramic screen. 

As the receiver is timed, the pips move across the 
screen and '*walk off^* at one side while new pips enter 
on the opposite side. For any setting of the receiver 

fdlowltig material is an abridged excerpt from the in- 
itnictioa manmd ipr the Panadaptor, Model PCA-2 of the 
Padofsmic Radio Corp. 



Fig. 18-50.—Representation of a visible image obtained for a 
portion of the ss)ectrum. 


tuning dial, the pip appearing at the center or jsero 
mark of the screen represents the signal to which the 
receiver is tuned. 

From the location of a pip and the receiver tuning 
dial setting, the frequency of the respective signal is 
determined. The height and behavior of a pip indicate 
relative signal strength and character, respectively. 

When the Panadaptor is connected to some receivers 
with two or more stages of r.f., it may not be possible to 
observe up to 200 kc at one time. The visual bandwidth 
or sweepwidth can be reduced, at will, from 200 kc to 
0 kc, continuously. 



Courtesy Panoramic Radio Corp. 

Fig. 18-51.—Picture of a signal shown in visible single-signal 
operation. 

A representation of the visible image obtained for 
a portion of the r-f spectrum appears in Fig. 18-50. A 
typical picture of a signal shown in visible single-signal 
operation (overmodulated tone signal) appears in Fig. 
18-51, while Fig. 18-52 is a typical panoramic picture 
of a 200-kc portion of a band; Fig. 18-53 illustrates the 
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Courtesy Panoramic Radto Corp, 

Fig. 18-52.—Typical panoramic picture of a 200-kc portion 
of a band. 



Courtesy Panoramic Radio Corp. 

Fig. 18-53.—Illustration of determination of signal frequency 
at maximum sweepwidth. 


determination of signal frequency at maximum sweep- 
width ; at A, there is indicated a signal 40 kc above 
signal heard through receiver; at 5 is shown the signal 
heard through receiver; at C is a signal 80 kc below 
signal heard through receiver. 


Signal TiaqamncY Dttsnnliicrtteii 

As the receiver is tuned from a low to a high fre¬ 
quency, the signal deflections will move across the 
screen from left (+) to right (—). The reverse is true 
when tuning from a high to a low frequency. Those 
signals appearing on the (+) side of the zero mark are 
higher in frequency than the station heard through the 


receiver by the amount indicated by the screen calibra¬ 
tions. Each calibration mark, when the sweepwidth is 
maximum, is equal to 20 kc. 

The above is true only when a local oscillator in the 
receiver tracks at a higher frequency than the incoming 
signal. The signs are reversed when the receiver local 
oscillator tracks at a lower frequency than the incom¬ 
ing signal. 

Measuring Percentage of Amplitude Modulation 

When the Panadaptor is used at the transmitting 
end to examine the output of the transmitter, it may be 
of help to remove the antenna from the receiver or sub¬ 
stitute a short length of wire for it, or even ‘'short'* the 
antenna and ground posts. The transmitter power may 
be reduced to prevent overloading of the receiver. 



(B) CaurUey PmamnU Rstdifi Carp^ 

Fig. 18-54.—-Illustration catHode-ray-tsbe screen caHfara<* 

tion for modulation measurements. ^ 
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Courtesy Panoramic Radto Corp. 

Fig. 18-55.—Variation of waveform height (or calibration) 
against modulating frequency at 100 per cent modulation. 

Before measurement can be made, it is necessary to 
calibrate the panoramic screen, in terms of percentage 
of modulation, against a source of amplitude-modu¬ 
lated r.f. in which the modulation percentage can be 
determined. A good signal generator with a reliable 
modulation meter or any station either local or distant 
with facilities for measuring percentage of modulation 
of its carrier will do. 

The Panadaptor is first set for “Visible Panoramic" 
and the receiver is tuned to a signal, modulated by a 
frequency under 500 cps, from either of the above 
sources, and then operation is switched to “Visible 
Single Signal." The “Center Frequency" control or 
the receiving tuning dial is trimmed for maximum de¬ 
flection. The baseline is elevated by the “Gain” con¬ 
trol so that it coincides with the center horizontal line 
on the screen. It may be necessary to remove modula¬ 
tion to facilitate this adjustment. 

Beginning with zero modulation, the modulation 
percentage is increased in steps of 20 per cent or any 
other desired percentage. The height of the modulating 
waveform on the tube screen is noted for each step and 
the screen is calibrated. The upper half of the modula¬ 
tion is limited by pulse age and will appear somewhat 
shorter than the lower half. This is illustrated in Fig. 
18-54. It is important that the modulation be less than 
about 500 cps for accurate modulation depth readings. 
The.graph in Fig. 18-55 shows a typical variation of 
waveform height (or calibration) against modulation 
frequenqr at 100 per cent modulation. 


Overmodulation is indicated by flattening or clip¬ 
ping of the lower peaks of the modulating waveform 
along the baseline. 

Cheddiig and Adlutting Fraquancy Davlatton 
of F-M Signala 

It is possible to check and monitor the frequency de¬ 
viation of an f-m signal instantaneously at the receiv¬ 
ing or transmitting end, by observing it on the pano¬ 
ramic screen. 

For voice or music f-m signals, the extent of fre¬ 
quency deviation (and, therefore, audio level) varies 
continuously; whereas, for a tone f-m signal of uniform 
strength, the deviation is constant. For either case, the 
extent of deviation is instantly shown by the limits of 
the horizontal spread of pips across the screen. 

The bandwidth of the signal is equal to the sum of 
the frequency deviation to the right and left of the cen¬ 
ter zero mark on the screen. 

The signal energy distribution of the signal through 
the frequency spectrum is shown by the envelope of 
the pips. 

To check frequency deviations within narrow limits 
such as ±15 kc, the “Sweepwidth" control is adjusted 
to give a maximum visual display of 50 kc. At this set¬ 
ting, each calibration mark on the screen equals 5 kc. 

It is important that the gain be sufficiently high so 
that the sideband "pips" at the ends of the spread are 



eumiiNTt 

Courtesy Panoramic Radio Corp, 


Fig, 18-56.—Instantaneous deviation of ± 15 kc from the 
center frequency. 
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shown. An instantaneous frequency deviation of ±15 
kc from the center frequency is shown in Fig. 18-56. 

It will be noted that pips which are approximately 
4 kc apart tend to merge below their waists. This is 
normal and the energy distribution is still shown by 
the envelope of the pattern. 

If a broadcast f-m station is monitored for a 150-kc 
maximum bandwidth, the “Sweepwidth” control 
should be at maximum. The appearance of modulation 
pips outside the 75-kc limits on either side of the zero 
mark on the screen indicates overmodulation. 

To adjust the upper limit of modulation of an f-m 
transmitter, it is advisable to use a constant tone modu¬ 
lating voltage from an a-f tone oscillator. A tone fre¬ 
quency of 15 kc is suggested for broadcast f-m stations. 

It will be noted that when a 15-kc audio is used and 
the audio gain control of the modulator is advanced up 
from zero, the height of the carrier deflection, on the 
screen will gradually fall and pips will appear and rise 
15 kc on either side of center. 

As the modulation is increased, two new pips will 
appear 30 kc on either side of zero. As they rise the 
carrier will fall to zero level (disappear) when the fre¬ 
quency deviation is 2.4 times greater than the audio 
modulating frequency. 

Further increases of modulation result in the appear¬ 
ance of new pips 45 kc, 60 kc, 75 kc, etc., on either side 
of the center; and in passing through given deviation 
ratios, the carrier and pips successively fall to zero and 
then rise, as was discussed earlier in the chapter. 

A practical and accurate means of obtaining a par¬ 
ticular frequency deviation is to set the a-f tone oscil¬ 
lator for a frequency equal to the particular frequency 
deviation desired divided by a deviation ratio for zero 
carrier level and advance the audio gain control until 
the carrier deflection goes to zero the proper number 
of times. Example : For a deviation of 60 kc, the audio 
oscillator is set at 60/2.4 = 25 kc and the audio gain 
control (modulator) is adjusted until the carrier de¬ 
flection dips to zero once. 

For 60/5.52 = 10.87 kc, the gain control is advanced 
so that the carrier dips to zero twice. 

IdMflfying AJML on F-M Sigiicds 

Normally, signals which are frequency-modulated 
by a sine wave consist of vertical deflections equally 
disposed on both sides of the carrier. The pattern of the 


envelope of the deflections is, therefore, symmetrical 
about the carrier. 

The presence of a.m. on an f-m carrier is indicated by 
a twist in the envelope pattern. The vertical dimensions 
of the pattern will appear larger on one side of the 
carrier-pip than on the other side, as shown in Fig. 
18-57 

In examining a received or transmitted signal, the 
Panadaptor is operated on “Visible Panoramic.” It is 
preferable that the station be modulated by a steady 
sine wave so that a stationary pattern of deflections is 
obtained. 



Courtesy Ponoramic Radio Corp* 

Fig. 18-57.—Presence of a.m. on an f-m carrier. The vertical 
dimensions of the carrier appear larger on one side of the 
carrier pip than on the other. 

Detecting SMidiud Hum cm a Caniw 

The carrier to be examined is tuned to the center of 
the tube screen and the Panadaptof is adjusted for 
“Visible Single Signal.” If the elevated baseline is 
curved or hooked, it indicates hum on the carrier. An¬ 
other carrier may be tuned in and its baseline can be 
compared with the former to determine the relative 
hum content. 

If it is f-m hum, the phase of the hum on the base l i n e 
is reversed as the “Center Frequency” control is passed 
through its sero position or if the receiver is tuned 
through the station slowly. But if it is a-m hum, this 
phase reversal does not occur. 














CHAPTER 19 

ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS, 
SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING APPUCATIONS 


This chapter covers the standard applications of the 
cathode-ray oscilloscope in electrical measurements, 
such as those used in radio work, and the scientific and 
engineering applications which, by comparison, are 
specialized and more involved. 

Ebctriccd Meosuremante 


measurements of voltage, either a-c or d-c, but rather 
to portrayals of the waveforms of voltages. The shape 
of the waveform curve is indicative of the condition or 
quality of the equipment under test. The oscilloscope 
can be used, with fair accuracy, as a voltmeter, pro¬ 
vided a calibration is made. It has the great advantage 
of good transient response and low inherent inertia. 


Electrical measurements fall into a number of classi¬ 
fications. Perhaps the most fundamental measurement 
is that of current. In measuring voltage we are really 
measuring a current, since most indicating instruments 
operate from the magnetic effect of a current; the re¬ 
sistance of the measuring circuit is such that the cur¬ 
rent and the voltage to be measured are in a particular 
ratio. 

However, it has become customary to speak in gen¬ 
eral terms of voltage, current, impedance, and power 
measurements, as these are tlie quantities ordinarily 
required to be measured in radio and electronic work. 
The greatest utility of the oscilloscope is in making 
alternating voltage measurements. The measurements 
may be in absolute or general terms. For example, 
knowing the deflection sensitivity in volts per inch, the 
equivalent voltage for fractions of an inch, or multiples 
of such fractions, can be found. 

In the usual applications, the shape and relative 
height of the trace on the screen of the cathode-ray tube 
are the only important factors. However, the cathode- 
ray oscilloscope can be used for the measurement of 
electrical quantities and its uses in such applications 
will be described in the following discussions. 

Since there is no fixed calibration, the cathode-ray 
oscilloscope is not particularly suited to absolute scale 



diagram of fundamental a«< vdtmeter 

circuit 


A-C Voltmeter 

A block diagram is shown in Fig. 19-1. This is the 
usual oscilloscope arrangement. The timing axis oscil¬ 
lator is usually adjusted to the frecjuency of the incom¬ 
ing signal for a single trace. The timing axis oscillator 
may sometimes be adjusted for %, or M of the fre¬ 
quency of the voltage. Obtaining a single trace is de¬ 
sirable in the interests of simplicity. 

Fig. 19-2. — Calibrat¬ 
ing circuit for cathode- 
ray oscilloscope using 
a-c voltmeter. 


If the oscilloscope input is connected to a 1-volt, 
60-cps calibrating source, such as that shown in Fig. 
19-2, it will hit accurate as an a-c voltmeter over a range 
corresponding to the flatness of response of the vertical 
amplifier. For example, if a 1-volt, 60-cps signal pro¬ 
duces a 0.1-inch deflection, and the oscilloscope ampli¬ 
fier is rated as flat to 100,000 cps, the 0.1-inch deflec¬ 
tion will hold true for a voltage of any frequency up to 
100,000 cps. 

Some oscilloscopes, of special design, are virtually 
flat, linear, in response from d.c. to as high as 10 Me. 
This feature is a great advantage in a voltmeter. Fur¬ 
ther, the input impedance of the oscilloscope is usually 
quite high, seldom less than a megohm. This means 
that the circuit loading of the oscilloscope type of volt¬ 
meter will usually be negligible in all but very high 
impedance circuits. However, even here, the imped¬ 
ance loading may be minimized using low-capacitance 
shielded test cable and a circuit-isolating type of probe. 
An arrangement of this sort is shown in Fig. 19-3. 
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Fig. 19-3.—Probe input circuit for cathode-ray oscilloscope. 

As the frequency is raised to a point beyond the 
range of the amplifier, the oscilloscope voltmeter be¬ 
comes ineffective. The frequency range may be still 
further advanced, with a corresponding loss of sensi¬ 
tivity, by removal of the amplification system inter¬ 
posed between the vertical-deflection plates and the test 
circuit. The timing axis oscillator circuit usually pre¬ 
sents no particular problems, since it is not a difficult 
matter to design stable oscillator systems capable of 
producing sweep signals up to the Highest frequencies 
necessary. Most oscilloscopes, particularly the better 
types, have some provision for direct connection of the 
test circuit to the vertical plates. External horizontal 
plate terminals are also usually afforded. 

In connection with Fig. 19-2 and calibration of the 
circuit, while there may be quite a difference between 
the voltage looking into the probe and that at the out¬ 
put of the probe (oscilloscope input), the circuit will 
be useful for comparison measurements and approxi¬ 
mate high-frequency voltage measurements. In the 
Du Mont 241 oscilloscope, for example, the F-axis 
input impedance is 2 megohms in parallel with 40 /a/a/, 
without the probe. With the probe, it is 1 megohm and 
10 fAfif. Using direct connections to the vertical plates 
(unbalanced), the 241 oscilloscope input impedance 
would be 5 megohms in parallel with 25 /a/a/. The bal¬ 
anced input impedance would be about the same value. 

Mention has been made, previously, of a deflection 
on the Y axis (vertical) of 0.1 inch for 1 volt. Up to 
the input overloading level of the oscilloscope F-axis 
amplifier, the deflection will be linear and propor¬ 
tional to voltage. For example, for the case mentioned, 
if 1 volt = 0.1 inch, then 0.2 inch = 2 volts, 0.3 inch = 
3 volts, etc. Some manufacturers may specify the de¬ 
flection sensitivity in millimeters per volt d.c. or rms 
rather than in inches per volt. 

The range of the oscilloscope voltmeter may be ex¬ 
tended by using a suitable series muttiplier resistor, 
just as it is in the case of an ordinary voltmeter. How¬ 
ever, because the input impedance ot the oscilloscope 


is so high, and the current flowing in it so small, the 
voltage rating and the physical size of the series re¬ 
sistor can be kept down. This is a distinct advantage. 
Further, the use of the multiplier increases the oscillo¬ 
scope effective input impedance and reduces the load¬ 
ing of the test circuit. A fundamental requirement of 
any measuring instrument, and the oscilloscope is no 
exception, is that it load the circuit under test as little 
as possible. 

Most oscilloscope F-input circuits have a series 
capacitor which blocks d.c. and passes a.c. Therefore, 
the input circuit of Fig. 19-1 may usually be directly 
connected to any d-c source having a superimposed 
a.c., without damage to the oscilloscope, provided the 
d-c potential is no higher than 300 or 400 volts. The 
maximum safe input potential is often, but not always, 
stated by the oscilloscope manufacturer, in the instruc¬ 
tion manual. In the plate circuit of an audio power 
output tube in a radio receiver, the d-c potential might 
be 250 volts. This is illustrated in Fig. 19-4. L is the 
primary inductance of the output transformer primary, 
C is the usual low-impedance capacitor of the power 
supply, and FT is the output tube. It makes no differ¬ 
ence whether the output stage is single-ended or not; 




0 - 
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Fig. 19-4. —Connection of the oscilloscope in checking for 
hum. A 600-volt 0.1-^/ capacitor may be used in series with 
the **hot** side of the circuit if the oscilloscope does not have n 
built-in l^ocking capacitor. 
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either output tube circuit of a push-^ull or parallel 
push-pull system could be checked. In the drawing, a 
sine wave having a 100-volt peak value is shown. Then, 
on positive peaks the maximum input to the oscillo¬ 
scope is 350 volts and on negative peaks the minimum 
is 150. The signal voltage to ground, indicated by the 
instrument, is 100 volts peak. 

Most oscilloscope inputs have positive d-c polarity; 
that is, there may be a momentary upward kick of the 
horizontal timing axis line as the oscilloscope is con¬ 
nected to the circuit under test, when the polarity of 
the d.c. is such that the ungrounded terminal of the 
oscilloscope input is + with respect to the grounded 
terminal. Similarly, with an applied a-c voltage, the 
deflection will be upward when the ungrounded side 
is going through a positive peak. Some have adjustable 
polarity or negative polarity. This effect is normal. By 
setting the vertical gain control at low gain initially, 
and then bringing it up to the required setting, pos¬ 
sible overloading of the oscilloscope is avoided. 

If there is any doubt about the input circuit of the 
oscilloscope, a 0.5 fif 600-volt series capacitor may be 
used externally, located close to the vertical input ter¬ 
minal, to block direct current and pass the alternating 
current. The oscilloscope, as an a-c voltmeter, may be 
connected in the receiver or electronic equipment cir¬ 
cuit in place of the usual copper-oxide rectifier — d-c 
voltmeter combination ordinarily used for a-c volt¬ 
meter applications. The oscilloscope has the advantage 
of showing the peak value and waveshape of the volt¬ 
age. Incorrect operation, or poor design, are often in¬ 
dicated by distorted waveshapes. The ordinary volt¬ 
meter gives no information on waveform and may read 
inaccurately in the presence of harmonics. Also, its 
frequency range is limited and temperature changes 
- may adversely affect its accuracy. The oscilloscope, on 
the other hand, is relatively free of such defects. 

With respect to Fig. 19-4, the oscilloscope input may 
be connected across the output filter capacitor C to 
check the relative efficiency of the capacitor and filter. 
A serviceman working in a noisy radio shop may find 
it vety difficult to check the relative hum level of a re¬ 
ceiver. The local noise of the shop and the fact that the 
loudspeaker is not available or not mounted in its 
cabinet (baffle) will result in test conditions that do 
not parallel those found in the home. A quantitative 
measurement of hum voltage, therefore, is valuable. If 
the power supply uses a 60-cps line source, the ripple 
frequency will be 60cps, and the timing axis oscollator 
may conveniently be adjusted to 60 q>s. Even if the 
uses a full-wave rectifier, it is better to use the 


60-cps sweep, to show both halves of the ripple for 
comparison. 

In checking power-supply filters, the usual practice 
of servicemen is to shunt a test capacitor across one 
suspected of being faulty and listen to the effect upon 
receiver or amplifier performance. The great advan¬ 
tage of this method is speed. While it may be some¬ 
what slower, a better technique is to unsolder one lead 
of the old capacitor, connect a new unit into the circuit, 
and make a comparison of the a-c voltage output mag¬ 
nitude and waveform, using the oscilloscope. Hum will 
be treated in detail later on, but it may be noted here 
that in its role as an a-c voltmeter, a basic function, the 
oscilloscope can be quite useful and a distinct time- 
saver in circuit analysis. 

The value of the voltages will vary with different 
receivers and amplifiers. The relative deflections will 
vary with the type of oscilloscope and its sensitivity. 
Therefore, it is a matter of the individual user becom¬ 
ing thoroughly versed in the use of his particular in¬ 
strument and acquiring experience on many sets and 
amplifiers, to derive the greatest possible benefit from 
the oscilloscope as a servicing or engineering aid. 

D-C Voltmeter 

The oscilloscope can be used as a d-c voltmeter pro¬ 
vided a direct connection is made to the vertical plates 
or a d-c amplifier is used between the vertical plates 
and the circuit under test. As d-c amplifiers are, for 
various technical reasons, rarely used, the usual pro¬ 
cedure is to employ the direct connections. 

It is possible to ground the two horizontal plates and 
one vertical plate, then apply the d-c potential across 
the vertical plate circuit and thus obtain a movement 
of the spot position corresponding in magnitude to the 
relative value of the d-c voltage under test. This 


Fig. 19-5.—D-c cathode- 
ray oscilloscope volt¬ 
meter connections. 


method is illustrated in Fig. 19-5. The movement of 
the spot is upward on the vertical or Y axis and de¬ 
pendent on the size of the cathode-ray tube, the general 
tube and cathode-ray-tube circuit design, and the value 
of the voltage. The cathode-ray tube can be calibrated 
with a d-c voltage and potentiometer as shown in Fig. 
19-6. The voltage source may be a storage battery, a 
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CRT Fig. 19-6. — D-c cali- 
CIRCUIT brating circuit for cath- 
• ode-ray osdlloKope. 


group of “B” batteries, or a regulated power-supply 
system, depending on the voltage range desired. The 
potentiometer P must be capable of handling the power 
in the circuit. A practical potentiometer or voltage 
divider may take the form of a wire-wound resistor 
equipped with an adjustable slider. For a 300-volt 
source, a 25,000- to 50,000-ohm, 20-watt unit would 
be considered practical. Resistor R should be of such 
value that reasonable protection is afforded the cathode- 
ray tube, with the slider on P adjusted to maximum 
voltage; the safe input voltage rating of the cathode- 
ray tube must not be exceeded. For some applications, 
R will not be needed at all. For others, its inclusion 
is necessary. F is a standard d-c voltmeter which may 
take the form of a laboratory instrument. 

The use of a stationary spot, however, may possibly 
result in burning of the screen. If a sawtooth sweep 
voltage is applied to the X plates in the conventional 
manner, a straight line will ^ obtained across the face 
of the tube. This horizontal bar can be moved up or 
down just as conveniently as a spot and with far less 
danger to the screen. The sweep frequency is not criti¬ 
cal and may be set conveniently at any arbitrary value, 
perhaps 400 or 1,000 cps. The d-c voltage is then ap¬ 
plied to the vertical plates, the sweep to the horizontal, 
and the vertical movement of the horizontal line or bar 
is proportional to the applied d-c potential. 

Strays 

It is essential that the lead used to connect the os¬ 
cilloscope input circuit to the circuit tmder test be 
properly shielded to avoid stray pickup. Using low- 
impedance circuits, in general, tends to minimize pick¬ 
up of stray hum and noise, but the nattuv of the usual 
oscilloscope setup is such that a high-impedance input 
circuit is required. 

Ctirrenf 

The measurement of current is not ordimuily ffte 
function of a cathode-ray tube, which, basically, is a 
voltage-actuated device. Current can be measured in¬ 
directly by measuring the vo^h^ across a resistor in 


series with the circuit under test. The current is then 
equal to E divided by R, using the familiar Ohm's law 
equation. The oscilloscope can be calibrated in a num¬ 
ber of ways, depending upon the type of measurement, 
a.c. or d.c. The advantage of the oscilloscope is its wide 
frequency range and its ability to show the waveform 
of a current rather than its absolute magnitude. Fig. 
19-7 shows an obvious arrangement for current cali¬ 
bration. R is low in comparison with the test circuit 
resistance. 



Fig. 19-7.—Circuit for calibration of cathode-ray oscillo¬ 
scope as an ammeter. 

AltBTnating Curitmt 

A circuit for a-c measurements and calibration is 
shown in Fig. 19-8. The signal source may be a variable 
frequency audio generator capable of being set to any 
desired frequency, or the secondary of a small trans¬ 
former supplying a few volts of 60-cps frequency. Out¬ 
put potentiometer P may be the audio output control 
of the generator or a potentiometer shunted across the 
transformer secondary. £ is a standard a-c voltmeter, 
either of the copper-oxide rectifier t)rpe or a vacuum- 
tube voltmeter. S, the single-pole double-throw switch, 
is thrown to the left, for calibration purposes, and to 
the right for current measurements. £ is a resistor of 
any convenient size, low enough in comparison with 



Fig. 19-8.—Orcuit for a-c msssnnoMnli and odibnainB. 
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the load resistance of the device being tested to have 
negligible insertion effect. R may be an adjustable wire- 
wound resistor for low frequencies, but preferably 
should be a noninductive type. 

A somewhat similar arrangement, except that an 
ammeter, rather than a voltmeter, is used, is shown in 
Fig. 19-8. However, few ordinary commercial gen¬ 
erators are able to deliver very much current to a low- 
impedance load and this circuit, therefore, is ordinarily 
less satisfactory than the one that preceded it in this 
discussion. 

A-C Power 

The apparent power-in an a-c circuit is the product 
of voltage and current. The true power is less than the 
apparent power for all but a purely resistive load. The 
true power is El cos 0 where $ is the phase angle. 
Therefore, if we know E and I and find cos 6, the power 
factor, we can determine the true a-c power by using 
the formula. The angle 6 can be found from a slide rule 
or by consulting a trigonometric table, knowing that 
sin 6 = A/B, where A and B are as defined in Fig. 
19-9, The value of cos 0 can then be found at once; it 
is the power factor. The sum of the resistances R1 and 
R2 is made equal to the plate resistance of the tube 
used with the loudspeaker or load impedance Z, and 
the voltage E is made equal to the equivalent generator 
voltage of the tube, iiLCg, where fi is the amplification 
factor of the tube and Cg is the signal voltage acting in 
the grid circuit. 

-P is a potentiometer of convenient size for the source 
voltage available. T is the usual output transformer 
with.the high-impedance side connected to the load and 
the voice coil or low-impedance side connected to the 
source of driving voltage. £ is a standard a-c voltmeter. 



a . for nieuorimieiit of phase angle from 

pMier Mtor, efipereat power, and ml power may be 
caMated. 


This method of measurement utilizes the relationship 
between the vertical- and horizontal-deflection sensi¬ 
tivity of the cathode-ray tube and makes calculations 
of the impedance and power factor independent of 
acceleration voltages used on the anodes of the cath¬ 
ode-ray tube. K is the ratio of the vertical-deflection 
sensitivity in direction B, Fig. 19-9, to the horizontal- 
deflection sensitivity in direction C. The phase angle, 
sin ^ = A/B. The frequency and magnitude of E is 
varied as desired, and the resulting impedance and 
power factor, cos are determined from the formula 

given above, and Z = — - . 

Dd Power 

In a d-c circuit, power is simply El, The power can 
be found, therefore, by measuring these two quantities 
and multiplying them together. Two separate oscillo¬ 
scopes and circuits could be used, or a single oscillo¬ 
scope and switching arrangement. Fig. 19-10 shows a 
system of this kind. £ is a resistor of some convenient 
value. It is assumed that the oscilloscope has been cali¬ 
brated for E and I, using the methods previously de¬ 
scribed ; then, P = El, a simple product. 



Fig. 19-10.—Measurement of d-c power is possible with this 
arrangement. 

Magnetic Circuit Tests 

Measurement of hysteresis, a magnetic circuit ef¬ 
fect, is feasible using the cathode-ray oscilloscope. The 
fundamental circuit, for test purposes, is illustrated in 
Fig. 19-11. While the radio technician who services 
receivers would not be called upon to make hysteresis 
measurements, the electrical fundamentals involved 
are important to him and a knowledge of them is essen¬ 
tial to a complete understanding of his w'ork. To the 
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Fig. 19-11.—Basic circuit for hysteresis measurements. 

scientist or engineer, magnetic circuit measurements 
are of great practical importance and general utility 
in conducting investigations into the behavior of cir¬ 
cuit components. 

The general theory of magnetic circuits is given in 
standard texts on the subject. Our purpose here is to 
present an application of the cathode-ray tube at work. 
The circuit is so arranged, in Fig. 19-11, that the flux 
density establishes the vertical deflection, as with ordi¬ 
nary electromagnetic deflection oscilloscopes. The flux 
is produced by the flow of alternating current of the 
required frequency and sufficient intensity to provide 
a suitable field strong enough to deflect the beam. 
Consequently, the vertical deflection indicates B, the 
flux density. At the same time, the circuit provides for 
a deflection at right angles to that of the flux density, 
proportional to the magnetizing current. This deflec¬ 
tion is developed through application of the voltage 
across R1 to plate C of the cathode-ray tube and 
ground. The magnetizing current and voltage across 
this resistor are in phase. The sample core material is 
placed within the solenoid and held near the neck of 
the cathode-ray tube, with the face of the solenoid 



Fig. 19-12.*—Typical hyiteresiii curvoi. 


parallel to the plane of the horizontal-deflection plates. 
Since the deflection of the beam is at right angles to 
the magnetic field, positioning of the testing solenoid 
will produce the required vertical deflection. The 
switch marked S is normally closed. The switch is in¬ 
cluded in the circuit so that, if desired, the two axes 
may be produced on the cathode-ray-tube screen for 
photographic purposes. When switch 5* is open, the 
vertical deflection alone is on the screen. To produce 
the horizontal deflection only, without the vertical de¬ 
flection, switch 5* is closed and the solenoid and core 
sample are bodily removed from the neck of the tube. 

Illustrative B-H curves are shown in Fig. 19-12A, 
B, C, and D. These curves are those obtained on the 
cathode-ray-tube screen without vertical and horizon¬ 
tal axis lines. They were made at a frequency of 100 
cps. The value of the resistor R1 is dependent upon the 
signal voltage available. This is due to the fact that, 
with limited input signal voltage, saturation of the 
core, indicated by departure from a straight line, is con¬ 
trolled by the current-limiting action of this resistor. 
To show the saturation effect, very low values for R, 
as low as 10 or 12 ohms, were used. However, with 
higher values of input voltage, so that saturation can 
be established by varying the input signal voltage, the 
value of this resistor may conveniently be 100 ohms or 
larger. 

The ideal B-H curve is a single straight line. Satura¬ 
tion of the core, with its detrimental effects, is indi¬ 
cated by the flattening of the ends of the loop, as indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 19-12A, B, C, and D. The most pro¬ 
nounced case of saturation is that in Fig. 19-12A. 
Cases of reduced saturation are indicated in Fig. 
19-13A and B. These patterns also indicate the core 
loss, essentially due to hysteresis. (This means the 
loss introduced in the form of heat, because of the 
molecular change which takes place during the process 
of magnetization.) The extent of this loss is indicated 
by the area of the loop. The greater the area of the 
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hysteresis pattern, the greater the hysteresis loss indi¬ 
cated in each of the patterns, but Fig. 19-13B shows 
the greatest amount of core loss due to hysteresis, yet 
minimum amount of core saturation. 

When making such magnetic measurements, the 
sweep circuit is not used. The cathode-ray oscilloscope 
is adjusted so that independent voltages may be ap¬ 
plied to the vertical and horizontal plates through the 
amplifiers feeding these deflection plates. 

In the event that the cathode-ray oscilloscope is not 
equipped with amplifiers for the two sets of deflection 
plates, or for either set of deflection plates, it will be 
necessary to apply sufficient signal voltage to the 
sample coil and rheostat circuits so that suitable de¬ 
flections are obtained, despite the absence of the ampli¬ 
fiers. The test frequency is not limited to 100 cps. It 
can be whatever frequency is desired, in accordance 
with the requirements of the test. Transformer steel 
manufacturers publish B-H curves, such as that shown 
in Fig. 19-14, which can be referred to when making 
tests. 



Courtwy SUfl Corp, 

1^, f$«l4.^Typical tnmsiortiier steel II4EI curve. 


Tub# ChoracterUittct 

Tube characteristic curves can be shown advan¬ 
tageously, for educational or engineering purposes, by 
means of the cathode-ray oscilloscope. However, the 
basis of the curve technique must be understood before 
new curves can be developed or standard curves util¬ 
ized. Electrical fundamentals continue to apply in this 
work, by extension of basic theory to cover the spe¬ 
cialized application. The various classes of tubes may 
roughly be divided into high-vacuum and gaseous 
types. Each of these may be divided into generic types 
— diode, triode, tetrode, pentode, etc., according to 
the number of elements contained in the tube and its 
general construction. 


Diodes 

The diode may be used as a d-c limiter, audio recti¬ 
fier, power rectifier, or r-f rectifier. According to its 
application, an r-f rectifier may be termed demodu¬ 
lator, mixer, or detector, but here we are concerned 
only with some very fundamental considerations relat¬ 
ing to the applied voltage and the current that flows 
as a result of it. The shape of the curve will be of in¬ 
terest to us in picturing the action of the device. 

The basic property of value in the diode is its ability 
to restrict current flow to one direction; thus, it may 
serve as a gate for electronic current, or as an elec¬ 
tronic switch. In Fig. 19-15A, the current is limited 
only by the diode effective resistance and is from 
cathode to plate. In Fig. 19-1 SB, a resistor is in series 




Fig, 19-15.—(A) Simple di- 
j ode circuit, arrow indicates 
- direction of electron flow; (B) 
diode circuit with cathode re- 
I sistor; (C) diode circuit with 
jL plate resistor. 
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Fig. 19-16.—Connec¬ 
tion of diode circuit to 
the cathode-ray tube for 
test purposes. 


with the cathode, and the polarity of the voltage across 
it is indicated. The sum of and Er is equal to the 
source voltage E, In Fig. 19-15C, the same principle 
holds true, but the resistor is in the plate circuit, with 
the polarity shown. 

If E is replaced with an alternating voltage, the 
diode will serve as a rectifier, conducting during the 
half of the a-c cycle when the plate is positive with re¬ 
spect to the cathode and not otherwise. Suppose, now, 
tliat we use such a source and connect it to the diode 
circuit and oscilloscope setup as shown in Fig. 19-16. 
We shall obtain a trace on the cathode-ray-tube screen 
indicative of the circuit behavior. 

We may assume, for the purpose of circuit analysis, 
that point 1 is positive during one half of the a-c cycle 
and that a current flows in the direction indicated by 
the arrows. Then, plate B of the cathode-ray tube be¬ 
comes positive with respect to D and a force acts on 
the electron beam toward B; simultaneously, due to 
the fact that C is also at a positive potential to ground, 
and with respect to A, there is a force acting to the 
right, and the resultant movement of the beam is the 
vector sum of these two forces, A typical curve ob¬ 
tained with half of a 5Y3 rectifier diode is shown in the 
Fig. 19-17. The tilt of the curve is due to the electro¬ 
motive forces described. 


■ Fig. 19-17. — Typical characteristic 
curve of one-half of 5Y3 rectifier diode. 

But what of the action during the opposite half of 
the cycle when the polarity reverses ? Then, the polar¬ 
ity signs are reversed and the current flow is in a 
direction exactly opposite to that shown by the arrows, 
if there is any leakage through the diode. Assuming 
that this current is negligible, or does not flow at all, 
we have observed the functioning of a switch—the 
diode — which is now in the open position. The poten¬ 


tial acting in the circuit makes C negative and both A 
and D positive ; but since there is no current through 
/f, and therefore no voltage drop, B is likewise at the 
same potential as D. The deflection force is that acting 
between A and C. Therefore, essentially the beam 
tends to move to the left, in a horizontal plane; this 
effect is shown in the flat portion of the curve in Fig. 
19-17. The same fundamental principles would hold 
for any diode, at any frequency and any voltage. How¬ 
ever, at ultra-high frequencies, for example, other 
complications such as transit time of the electrons 
would affect the behavior of the circuit in a manner 
that can not be explained simply. At the usual audio, 
power, and radio frequencies, the analysis is substan¬ 
tially true. 

We have seen previously the behavior of d-c and 
a-c diode circuits. The functioning of a diode under 
the conditions of d.c. plus superimposed a.c. is an in¬ 
teresting study. Fig. 19-18A shows the basic test setup 
used. In an experiment conducted in the John F. Rider 
Laboratories, using one diode unit of a standard SY3, 



Fig. 19-18.—(A) Functioning of a diode under contritions of 
d.c. plus superimposed a.c. is studied with this circuit. The 
voltage relationships are shown in (B). 

the curve shown in Fig. 19-19 was obtained. The diode 
plate is held at a positive potential at all times by the 
d-c source, whose voltage is greater than the peak 
value of the superimposed a-c potential. This is the 
usual case for many practical circuits found in radio 
work; therefore, the analysis should be particularly 

■ Fig. 19-19.—Characteristic curve 
of 5Y3 diode under test setup of 
Fig. 19-iaA. 
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useful to practical men and engineers engaged in de¬ 
velopment work on such circuits. 

The voltage relationships are shown in Fig. 19-18B. 
A diagonal line is obtained on the oscilloscope (Fig. 
19-19), Its tilt and general characteristics will be de¬ 
pendent on the applied potentials and the value of R, 
as well as the diode characteristics. The curve shown 
in Fig. 19-20 was obtained with 51,000 ohms. 


Fig. 19-20. — Diode 
(SY3) characteristic curve 
obtained with series resis¬ 
tor of 50,000 ohms. 


Triodes 

The triode is simply a diode with a grid added. The 
grid affords great control over the plate current, with 
a small controlling potential. Fig. 19-21 shows the 
relationship that exists between the various factors of 
tube plate potential, grid bias, and plate current. For 
some particular value of plate potential X on the X 



Fig. 19-21. — Graphical rela¬ 
tionship of plate potential, bias, 
and'plate current of vacuum tube. 



axis, a vertical line perpendicular to X may be erected, 
so that it intersects the curve, which is determined by 
the particular bias potential used. Then, by drawing a 
horizontal line from the point of intersection to the Y 
axis, and finding point Y, the current in the plate cir¬ 
cuit is found. When several different fixed values of 
grid bias are used, while the plate-voltage plate-cur¬ 
rent relationship is determined for each bias, anfamily 
of curves results. Such a family is shown in the photo¬ 
graph, Fig, 19-22. The circuit setup, used to obtain it, 
is illustrated in Fig* 19-23, 

In the experimental setup, an alternating potential 
of 125 volts peak (88 volts rms) was used in series 


Fig. 19-22. — Family 
of triode e^-ip character¬ 
istic curves. 



with a d-c potential of 125 volts, giving an applied 
voltage which alternated between zero and 250 volts. 
The bias values were adjusted by means of potentiom¬ 
eter P in the grid circuit of the triode (a 6J5) from 
zero to a maximum of —10 volts. Thus resulted a series 
of curves for the various bias potentials used experi¬ 
mentally. Other values, and other tubes, could be used 
to obtain the same fundamental results. The plate of 
the tube never goes negative because of the fact that 
the d-c potential acting in the plate circuit is larger 
than the signal voltage. It is also observed that the grid 
of the tube is not allowed to go positive, but for one 
extreme value the grid is at zero potential with respect 
to ground. It is always negative with respect to its 
cathode, however, for even though no bias battery 
potential is used, there is a d-c voltage drop in the 
cathode circuit resistor, which acts as an automatic 
bias potential. The polarity of this voltage is indicated 
in the figure. 


Fig. 19-23. — Circuit 
setup used for obtaining 
characteristic curves of 
Fig. 19-22. 



Grid Potential Changes 

Rather than a variation in the plate signal potential, 
we may show, by means of Fig. 19-24A, the changes in 
plate current that occur during the signal cycle in the 
grid circuit. The circuit arrangement is shown in Fig. 
19-24B. For any particular curve, the plate potential 
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Fig. 19-24,—(A) Changes in plate current as a function of 
grid signal voltage; (B) circuit for checking performance of 
tube under dynamic signal conditions. 

and d-c bias voltages are held constant. Suppose that 
the highest permissible plate potential is used. Then, 
the maximum value of plate current is VI. Similarly, 
using a lower value, the maximum is V2. The bent part 
of the curve illustrates the nonlinearity of the tube 
characteristic. The curve is usually reasonably flat over 
a major portion of its length. It is over this flat portion 
that operation is often sought in the design of circuits 
using such tubes. For detection, or mixing, the non¬ 
linear characteristic is not only desirable but neces¬ 
sary. A photograph of a series of curves obtained on a 
cathode-ray-tube screen is shown in Fig. 19-25. The 
signal voltage E had an rms value of 8.86 volts and the 
bias potential was set at —12.5 volts. 



Fig. 19-25.—Series of 
curves obtained on ca¬ 
thode - ray - tube screen 
for triode class A opera¬ 
tion. 


ways at a negative potential and repels electrons of the 
beam within the cathode-ray tube away from this plate. 
The motion is toward the left due to this force. The 
motion of the beam is also upward due to a force 
caused by the positive, attractive charge on B of the 
cathode-ray tube. The net resultant force is the vector 
sum of the two described forces. The voltage across /? 
is in phase with E, Therefore, as E becomes positive, 
at temiinal I with respect to terminal 2, the bias is re¬ 
duced on the grid and the cathode current through /? 
goes up, the voltage across this resistor being in phase 
with the current. The shape of the curve is shown in 
Fig. 19-24A and the family of curves in Fig. 19-25. 

The dynamic characteristic of a tube under specified 
conditions is similar to the characteristic curves just 
obtained, except that it takes into consideration the re¬ 
duction in voltage, at the plate of the tube, due to the 
load impedance. (An adequate description of tube 
characteristics and their meaning will be found in a 
good radio tube handbook.) 

The dynamic characteristic curve, in general, will 
not be a straight line but will have a slight curvature. 
The amount of this curvature is decreased by increas¬ 
ing the amount of resistance used as a plate-circuit 
load. 

Making the assumption that the curve, for purposes 
of analysis, is parabolic rather than a straight line, it 
can be shown mathematically that the application of a 
sine-wave input signal to the grid will result in a plate 
current that contains a second-harmonic term and con¬ 
stant term in addition to the fundamental frequency. 
The constant term arises from the partial rectification 
that takes place as a result of the curvature in the dy¬ 
namic curve of the tube. However, if the plate-load 
circuit is reactive, the curve becomes an ellipse. This 



Fig. 19-26. —Effect 
of reactive plate load is 
that the load curve 
takes on the shape of 
an ellipse. 


The grid is not allowed to go positive during the 
signal cycle, which is the condition required for the 
usual Qass A functioning of an amplifier tube. Vari¬ 
ous values of plate potential, 450, 350, 250 and ISO, 
were used. As the grid never goes positive with re¬ 
spect to ground, plate C of the cathode-ray tube is al¬ 


ls illustrated in Fig. 19-26. It is known that the equiva¬ 
lent circuit analysis often used for making engineering 
calculations cannot accurately be applied in this case. 
The shapes and general dsa^cteristics of the curves 
are dependent on the circuit arrangement used to take 
them. 
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Tetrodes 

An oscillogram showing the plate, screen, and cath¬ 
ode currents through a tetrode is shown in Fig. 19-27. 
The total cathode current is practically constant. 
These relative effects are shown by the graphical por¬ 
trayal in the figure. The screen current is lower than 
that of the plate since it generally operates at a lower 
potential. 


1 

Q. 


Ep 


Pentodes 

The pentode-type tube is widely used as a voltage 
and power amplifier. A means of checking pentode- 
type tubes is illustrated in Fig. 19-28. The vertical- 
deflection plates of the oscilloscope are connected 
across resistor R, which is in series with the negative 
line of the B potential source. £ is a signal source, such 
as an audio generator, which supplies an alternating 
potential to the grid of the pentode under test. £« is 
the screen potential. 

Sharp-cutoff pentode voltage-amplifier tubes are 
used, sometimes as detectors or oscillators. Remote- 
cutoff pentode voltage-amplifier tubes are customarily 



Fig. 19-27.—Oscillo¬ 
gram showing plate, 
screen, and cathode 
currents through a te¬ 
trode. 



Fig. Grcttit for checldng pentode tube characteris¬ 

tics with cathode-n^ tube* 


used as r-f or i-f amplifiers, and tubes with intermedi¬ 
ate or remote characteristics may be used as audio volt¬ 
age amplifiers or power output tubes. Curves showing 
the various types of functions are shown in Fig. 19-29. 


Fig. 19-29. — Types of 
pentode characteristic 
curves; sharp and remote 
cutoff. 



REMOTE 
CUTOFF 
TYPE 


Beam Power Tubes 

The beam power tube is an improvement over the 
pentode type, having greater dynamic power sensi¬ 
tivity. Its constructional features are described in 
standard texts and tube manuals. Oscillograms of the 
tul^e characteristics of a typical beam type are shown 
in Fig. 19-30, for various values of grid potential. 


Fig. 19-30.—Typical 
beam power tube char¬ 
acteristic curves. 



Posiffye Grid Testo^ 


Considerable difficulty has been experienced in ob¬ 
taining the positive grid characteristic data for large 
high-vacuum tubes, since the tube dissipation, while 
these points are being taken, is so high that destruc¬ 
tion of the tube is likely to take place if the power is 
left on sufficiently long to read a conventional meter. 
To obviate this difficulty, various methods have been 
devised. In general, these consist of means for apply¬ 
ing proper voltages to the tube under test, for very 
short times, and for recording photographically the 
voltages and currents seen oscillographically. In the 
case of very large tubes that draw high currents, a 
technique that may be used requires a rather large 


^The follow!^ material is due to O. W. Livingston, Pro¬ 
ceedings of vol. 28, no. 6, p. 269, June, 1940. 
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JUf 
600 V. 


Fig. 19-35.—Circuit for checking a-c line voltage waveform. 

under consideration. When the motor is switched on 
and off, the line voltage will be affected. Unless the 
oscilloscope has a built-in electronic voltage regulator, 
the trace on the cathode-ray-tube screen may wobble 
quite a bit and the operation of the equipment tinder 
test will also be affected. This equipment is repre¬ 
sented as a load in the drawing. The motor might be 
replaced by any other electrical device drawing a good 
deal of power from the line, thereby affecting the volt¬ 
age regulation. It is important to keep in mind, in 
making tests, the conditions under which they are 
made, so that true interpretation of the patterns ob¬ 
served on the cathode-ray-tube screen may be made. 
If, for example, a constant-voltage transformer is used 
according to Fig. 19-36, to stabilize the source poten¬ 
tial, it will be necessary to take into account the slight 
distortion of the line waveform, or, rather, the wave¬ 
form of the voltage delivered by the transformer to the 
load. A departure from a sine wave may be expected. 
The filter waveforms, however, in half-wave and full- 
wave rectifier systems, will be so slightly affected that 
the result may be regarded as negligible. 


CONSTANT VOLTAGE 
TRANSFORMER 




Fig. 19-36.—Circuit 
for checking waveform 
across secondary of a 
constant voltage trans¬ 
former. 


Pow^r SuppllM 

The function of a power supply is simply to supply 
power to the circuit. In a battery set, the battery sys¬ 
tem represents the simplest form of power supply. In 
the a-c or auto set, or d-c line receiver, a rectifier tube 
and filter system are used. The waveforms that ate ob¬ 
tained vary according to the design and condition of the 
equipment. In receivers, the three main classifications 
are half-wave, full-wave, and vibrator-type supplies. 


Holi-Wave Rectifier 

The basic circuit is shown in Fig. 19-37. Many 
commercial receivers employ a half-wave rectifier of 
this type. High-voltage capacitors w'ere used in this 
experimental setup to avoid damage that might result 
during tests. Two oscilloscopes were used for the tests; 
a Waterman Sll-A was used for usual observation 
and an RCA WO-79A, with attached camera, per¬ 
mitted photographing the various traces reproduced 
in this chapter. 

Rl consisted of ten 300-ohm, 10-watt resistors in 
series. A shorting wire (insulated except for the 
ends), fitted with alligator clips, permitted varying the 
load on the supply. An input of US volts was applied 
to the rectifier circuit through a standard General 
Radio Variac and held at that value by referring to a 
0-1 SO volt a-c voltmeter shunted across the rectifier 
a-c input circuit. 
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Fig. 19-37.—Basic half-wave rectifier circuit. 

The waveform obtained with the oscilloscope input 
connected across Cl, the input filter capacitor, Fig. 
19-37, is shown in Fig. 19-38. The value of Rl was 
adjusted to draw a current of 0.04 ampere (40 ma). 



Fig. 19-38,— Wave¬ 
form obtained with the 
oscilloscope input con¬ 
nected across Cl, the in¬ 
put filter capacitor of 
Fig. 19-37. 


The d-c voltage across Cl was 135 volts and that 
across C2 was 128 volts. Without changing the verti¬ 
cal gain and still using 'line sync/' the pattern in Fig. 
1SL39 was obtained, which shows practically a pure 
d-c output across Ci. 
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Fig, 19-39. — Wave¬ 
form of voltage output 
across C2, 

The pattern in Fig. 19-40 was obtained using the 
oscilloscope across C2 with inductance L, Fig. 19-37, 
shorted out of the circuit. This is also the waveform for 
Cl, since, with L shorted out, C2 is in parallel with Cl, 
With no load on CJ {Rl and the choke disconnected) 
a practically straight line pattern, as shown in Fig. 
19-41, was obtained. With Rl adjusted for a 90-ma 
load (heavy loading of the power supply) the a-c volt¬ 
age component across Cl increased in magnitude, as 
shown by the pattern in Fig. 19-42. 



Fig. 19-40. — Wave¬ 
form of voltage across 
C2 with industance L 
(Fig. 19-37) shorted out 
of the circuit. 



Fig. 19-41.—With no 
load on Cl (R^ and the 
choke disconnected) a 
practically straight-line 
pattern is obtained. 


Fig. 19-42. — Heavy 
loading of the power 
supply produced this 
pattern. 



Fig. 1943. - Wave¬ 
form of voltage between 
rectifier cathode and B— 
with Ci out of circuit 



Some rather interesting patterns are obtained under 
various conditions. Using Rl == 3,OCX) ohms, and re¬ 
moving Cl from the circuit, the waveform of the volt¬ 
age between the rectifier cathode and JS— was that 
shown in Fig. 1943. A 20-ma d-c output current was 
obtained in Rl- With Cl open, the waveform of the 
voltage across L was tliat shown in Fig. 19-44. 

The waveform of the a-c voltage across Cl, with C2 
open, is shown in Fig. 19-45. With C2, some ripple 
was observed across Rl, as shown by Fig. 19-46. Using 
the same setup as Fig. 19-37, except that a 2,()()0-ohm 
resistor R was substituted for L, different patterns, as 
might have been expected, were obtained. Fig, 19-47 
shows the circuit. Fig. 1948 shows the a-c voltage 


Fig. 19-44. — Wave¬ 
form of voltage across L 
with Cl removed from 
circuit. 


Fig. 19-45. — Wave¬ 
form of voltage across 
normal input filter ca¬ 
pacitor, with output fil¬ 
ter capacitor discon¬ 
nected to simulate open 
condition. 



Fig. 19-46. — Wave¬ 
form of voltage across 
output filter capacitor of 
half-wave supply at 
slight loading (20 ma), 
indicating small amount 
of hum voltage. 



Fig. 19-47. — Circuit 
using series resistance 
(2,000 ohms) in place of 
filter choke. 
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Fig. 19-48. — Wave¬ 
form of voltage across 
input filter capacitor of 
/?-C filter system, with 
disconnected load, in 
hadf-wave rectifier power 
supply. 
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waveform across Cl with /?l open, Rl was adjusted 
for a SO-ma load. Fig. 19-49 shows the waveform 
across R with R^ = 2,000 ohms and Cl open. 

The foregoing discussion of the half-wave rectifier, 
using the high-vacuum diode tube is logically followed 
by a discussion of a similar half-wave rectifier, using a 
selenium element, which has found favor with receiver 
designers of late; typical waveforms obtained using 
this form of element will be shown. 



Fig. 19-49. — Wave¬ 
form of voltage across 
series resistance in half¬ 
wave rectifier circuit 
with set at 2,000 
ohms and Cl open. 


Selenium RectiBers (HaU-Wave) 



Fig. 19-51.—Circuit of selenium half-wave rectifier power 
supply. 

input across the a-c line; the oscillogram is, therefore, 
the curve of current plotted against voltage. Note that 
an external ground is not used, since it might cause a 
short circuit of the power line, one side of which is 
usually grounded. 

A portion of the curve in Fig. 19-50 is practically 
horizontal. The reverse current graph is shown below 
the horizontal axis and the forward current above it. 
Without the capacitor in the circuit, the graph assumes 
the shape indicated in Fig. 19-52. Using the same 


The selenium rectifier is similar in many respects 
to a half-wave rectifier tube, but has a reverse as well 
as forward current characteristic. Fig. 19-50 shows 
the oscillogram of the output current of a standard 
selenium rectifier. Such rectifiers may have current 
ratings of 100 to 200 ma. The resistance in series with 
the rectifier element varies inversely as the load cur¬ 
rent rating. Typical values are 22 to 5 ohms for the 
100- to 200-ma types. 



Fig. 19-SO. — Oscillogram of the 
output current as a stanwd selenium 
rectifier. 


CowrUsy Radio Rocoptor Co, 

In the circuit shown in Fig. 19-51, the filter capacitor 
C has a value of 40 The load resistance is adjusted, 
experimentally, to draw the rated current. The in¬ 
ternal sweq) of the oscilloscope is not used, the vertical 
input being connected across Rg and the horizontal 



Fig. 19-52.—Oscillogram of voltage 
obtained when filter capacitor shunt 
across load resistance is not used. 


Courtesy Radio Receptor Co, 


circuit but omitting the horizontal input connections 
to the test circuit of Fig. 19-50, and using a timing axis 
linear sweep frequency of 30 cps in the oscilloscope, 
the pattern shown in Fig. 19-53 is obtained. Two rda- 
tivdy steep pulses are shown for the forward current 
characteristic and minor downward loops are indicated 
for the reverse current characteristic. 



Fig. 19-53. — Pattern ob- 
tainM with catiiode-r» 
•weep set at 30 m in halt- 
wave 60<ps st^pry. 
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A somewhat similar pattern but with broader peaks 
is shown in Fig. 19-54. This pattern was obtained 
using the oscilloscope vertical input across Ra and a 
30-cps internal sweep. The oscilloscope horizontal in¬ 
put was disconnected from the test circuit, and the 
capacitor normally across Rl was disconnected so that 
no filter capacitance was used. 


Fig. 19-54. — Oscillopam 
of voltage across with C 
omitted using 30-cps cathode- 
ray oscilloscope internal sweep 
and no horizontal input con¬ 
nections to test circuit of rec¬ 
tifier. 





Courtesy Radio Receptor Co. 


FulhWave Rectification 

The waveforms obtained using full-wave rectifica¬ 
tion are somewhat different than those obtained for 
half-wave. The test circuit used is shown in Fig. 19-55; 
because of the higher voltage, a 1-megohm resistor was 
connected in series with the oscilloscope input circuit 
to reduce the oscilloscope input voltage to approxi¬ 
mately half. 



Fig. 19-S5*--^Piill-wave rectification test circuit. 


Oscillograms taken, using this circuit, are shown 
in Figs. 19-56 to 19-63. The details are given in the 
caption with each figure. 


Fig. 19-56. — Wave- 
form of voltage across 
primary terminals of 
power transformer in 
full-wave rectifier 
power-supply system. 


Fig. 19-57. — Wave¬ 
form of voltage across 
output filter capacitor 
C2 for 50-ma load, us¬ 
ing circuit in Fig. 19-55. 



Fig. 19-58. — Voltage 
across L (Fig. 19-55) 
for 40-ma load. 



Fig. 19-59. — Wave¬ 
form of voltage across 
output filter capacitor 
C2 of full-wave supply 
with input filter capaci¬ 
tor Cl disconnected, cir¬ 
cuit of Fig. 19-55. 



Fig. 19-60. — Wave¬ 
form of voltage from in¬ 
put of L to ground, ca¬ 
pacitor Cl disconnected, 
circuit of Fig. 19-55. 


Fig. 19-61. — Wave¬ 
form from input of L to 
ground, Cl input filter 
capacitor connected, C2 
output filter capacitor 
open. 
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Fig. 19-62.—^Waveform 
of voltage across L, series 
filter inductance, with one 
rectifier plate circuit open, 
circuit of Fig. 19-55. 



Fig. 19-63. — Voltage 
across the input filter ca¬ 
pacitor with one rectifier 
plate circuit open, circuit 
of Fig. 19-55. 


The pattern obtained when any one arm of cither 
type circuit is open consists of two pulses, and is the 
same as the pattern shown, earlier in the selenium 
half-wave rectifier discussion, for the condition when 
a 30-cps internal oscilloscope sweep is used and the 
capacitor across the load is omitted. 



Selenium RecUIier (Full-Wave) 

The selenium rectifier is widely used commercially 
in industrial equipment, particularly in bridge circuits 
such as that in Fig. 19-64. The normal pattern of the 



Fig. 19-64.—Test setup for determining bridge-rectifier 
characteristics. Arrows show electron current flow. 



Fig. 19-65. — Normal rip¬ 
ple voltage across load. Sweep 
at half of power line fre¬ 
quency, circuit of Fig. 19-64. 


CtmUty Radio Reetptor Co. 


ripple voltage across the load resistance, Rx., is shown 
in Fig. 19-65 which was obtained using a 30-cps 
sweep. This pattern is also obtained when the circuit 
of Fig. 19-66 is examined. 


Fig 19-66—Test setup for obtaining characteristics of full 
wave rectifier. 


The pattern in Fig. 19-67 was obtained for the ripple 
voltage across Rl with a circuit condition such that 
the rectifiers had greatly unmatched forward resist¬ 
ances. This condition may be observed when one arm 
has been damaged. 



Fig. 19-67.—Ripple volt¬ 
age with any one arm 
open, circuit of either Fig. 
19-64 or Fig. 19-66. 


Courtosy Radio Roet^or Co. 


Tbx99-Phaa» J?ec(ffient 

This type of circuit is used in industrial aiq>aratus. 
Shown in Fig. 19-68, LI, L2, and L3 are the trans¬ 
former secondaries. The various selenium rediher ele¬ 
ments are designated xl to x6, Ri is the load rerist- 
ance. The osdlk>grams were taken usii^' a 30<pt' 
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Fig. 19-68.—Test circuit setup for industrial three-phase 
bridge rectifier. 


sweep for 60-cps line frequency. Figs. 19-69 to 19-72 
are oscillograms taken across a three-phase rectifier 
load, as in Fig. 19-68, under conditions stated in the 
captions. 


Fig. 19-69. — Normal 
three-phase ripple voltage 
across load, circuit of Fig. 
19-68. 


VWVW/WVY 


Courtesy Radio Receptor Co. 


Fig. 19-70.—Ripple volt¬ 
age across load with one 
arm of circuit open, circuit 
of Fig. 19-68. 


Courtesy Radio Receptor Co. 



Fig. 19-71 .^Ripple across 
load with one negative and 
one positive arm (not 
ea) open, drodt of 



Fig. 19-72.—Ripple voltage 
across load with two nega¬ 
tive or two positive arms 
open, circuit of Fig. 19-68. 



Courtesy Radio Receptor Co, 


Vibrcrtor Testing 

To the average radioman, a vibrator m^ans just one 
thing — a part of an auto radio power-supply system. 
However, largely due to war research, vibrator appli¬ 
cations have been increased, until now virtually every 
field of electronics using d.c. as a primary source of 
power and needing an a-c jx)wer circuit uses, in one 
form or another, a vibrator-type mechanism. The same 
principles which apply to auto vibrator design and 
usage also apply to vibrators in other equipment. Of 
course, it is necessary to correlate other factors such 
as power rating, continuous duty performance, etc. 

The photographs of voltage waveforms obtained 
under various conditions that are shown in this chap¬ 
ter are general, not specific illustrations. A certain 
amount of this information is basic and can be applied 
without great discrimination, but there are too many 
various, too many complex factors, to permit breaking 
down the patterns into groups that would apply to 
specific problems. As an analogy, the general classes 
of fingerprints may be organized, and rules established 
for identification, but the fingerprints of one individual 
are never exactly like those of another person. 

The proper adjustment of the contacts entails the 
consideration of long life, as well as operating effi¬ 
ciency. Both of these factors, efficiency and long life, 
are related to specific modes of application with respect 
to the related apparatus, such as the power trans¬ 
former, the load, buffer capacitors, etc. 

Speaking generally, symmetry in the voltage wave¬ 
form is an essential factor. Comparative freedom from 
arcing, which is productive of noise and appears in the 
oscilloscope image as jagged streamers or off-shoots, 
is required. Imperfect operation, due to one cause or 
another, produces incorrect output voltage and incor¬ 
rect primary current. Usually, faulty vibrator opera¬ 
tion results in lowered B-supply output voltage and in¬ 
creased battery current. Correction of the condition 
restores the output voltage to its normal value. Corre¬ 
lation of the oscilloscope pattern and a measurement 
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of the d-c output voltage serves as a guide to proper 
adjustment of the vibrator. A 5,000-ohm load is usually 
used when testing auto radio vibrator units, as this is 
an average value. 

Speaking of symmetry in the voltage waveform, a 
slight departure is to be expected when checking the 
operation of that portion of the transformer windings 
which is related to the starting winding. This winding 
shtmts one-half of the primary winding in all full-wave, 
synchronous, and nonsynchronous vibrator systems. 
The oscillograms to be shown will serve to illustrate 
the applications of the cathode-ray oscilloscope in the 
interpretation of electronic circuit observations ob¬ 
tained visually. Information of this kind is useful to 
the serviceman. The schematic diagram of the full- 
wave nonsynchronous vibrator power-supply unit used 
during some of these tests is shown in Fig. 19-73. 



Fig. 19-73.—Schematic diagram of full-wave nonsynchro- 
nous vibrator power-supply unit used in tests. 

The 6-volt battery may be any standard automobile 
battery. Usually, the negative side is grounded but the 
polarity is unimportant for a nons)mchronous vibrator. 
For the synchronous type, observation of proper po¬ 
larity is essential. The rectifier tube may be any stand¬ 
ard type. Cl and C2 may be 4- to 20-/(/ 450-volt 
oapadtors, L i^ athoke of 5 to 20 hemys, is a 5,000- 
ohm, 30-watt wire-wound resistor. 

The oscilloscope is connected as shown in Fig. 
19-73, the F-axis input going to the B-suppIy output 
circuit, or other test point. The oscilloscope was used 
as a means of observing voltage waveforms. The in¬ 
ternal linear sweq> was used, with internal tynchroni- 
zation. Vibrator adjustments were checked by noting 
the waveforms of die various voltages. Oscillograms 
of voltages taken across P1-P3 and PZ-P3 are shown 
in Fig. 19-74A and Fig. 19-74B, respectively. Oscdlo- 
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Fig. 19-74.—Oscillograms taken at transformer. Fig. 19-73. 
(A) and (B) show primary voltages, P1-P3, P2-P3. (C) 
and (D) show secondary voltages, S1-S3, S2-S3. 

grams of voltages taken across S1-S3 and S2-S3, re¬ 
spectively, are shown in Fig. 19-74C and Fig. 19-74D. 
An oscillogram of the voltage across Cl is shown in 
Fig. 19-75. The oscillograms in Figs. 19-76A, 19-76B, 
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Fig. 19-75.—Csdllogram 
of voltage across input filter 
capacitor of vibrator-type 
power supply, circuit of 
Fig. 19-73. 
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Fig. 19-77.—Effect of unbalanced input circuit (refer to 
Fig. 19-73). (A) resistance of 1 ohm in series with contact A; 
(B) resistance of 2 ohms in series with contact A. 

and 19-76C were made with the vibrator of Fig. 19-73 
functioning as a half-wave vibrator, contact A being 
disconnected. The P1-P3 voltage waveform is shown 
in Fig. 19-76A. That across SUSS, also using half¬ 
wave vibrator operation, is shown in Fig. 19-76B. 

Fig. 19-76C shows the PUPS voltage when the re¬ 
maining active contact clearance or separation of the 
vibrator was increased appreciably. Fig. 19-76D shows 
the PUPS voltage with vibrator contact A reconnected 
normally. The contact separation was made uniform 
so that symmetry was obtained. Fig. 19-76E shows the 
PUPS voltage, starting with the adjustment just de¬ 
scribed and then opening the contacts to maximum 
operation. The voltage across SUSS is shown in Fig. 
19-76F. Fig. 19-77 A shows the pattern obtained for a 
1-ohm resistance in series with contact A of the vi¬ 
brator, and Fig. 19-77B shows the waveform with 2 
ohms added to the A vibrator circuit. 

FulUWave Synchronous 

The basic circuit is shown in Fig. 19-78, and it is, of 
course, at once obvious that this circuit is distinguished 
from the nonsynchronous by the absence of a rectifier 
tube. The vibrator itself does the rectifying, rather 
than an electronic rectifier. 



With the supply in normal working order, the volt¬ 
age waveforms in Fig. 19-79A and B, were obtained, 
across PI-PS and P2-PS respectively. The correspond¬ 
ing secondary voltages are Figs. 19-79C and 19-79D. 
Fig. 19-79E shows the waveform of the voltage across 
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Fig. 19-79.—Oscillograms of normal operation of synchro¬ 
nous vibrator (refer to Fig. 19-78); (A) primary voltage 
PUPS; (B) primary voltage P2-P3; (C) secondary voltage 
S1-S3; (D) secondary voltage S2-S3; (E) voltage at filter 
input across Cl. Note fine streamers caused by r-f inter¬ 
ference, brought out by long photographic exposure, which 
also thickens main trace; (F) same as (E), except normal 
exposure. Streamers are not recorded photographically, al¬ 
though visible to the eye. 

Cl, the input filter capacitor. Fig. 19-79F is a dupli¬ 
cate of Fig. 19-79E except for two items: Fig, 19-79E 
is a 3-second exposure whereas Fig. 19-79F is a %• 
second exposure. A transient is present in Fig. 19-79F, 
but the ‘‘streamers'’ or “off-shoots,” which cause r-f 
interference, although visible upon the screen, did not 
record upon the film. The long exposure is the reason 
for the very thick lines in Fig. 19-79E. 

Maximum separation between the secondary con¬ 
tacts resulted in the waveform of voltage across PUPS 
shown in Fig. 19-80A. Arcing was observed at the 
contacts. The effect of very little spacing between the 
contacts is shown in Fig. 19-80B. The voltage was that 
across PUPS. A readjustment for symmetrical wave¬ 
form developed the pattern shown in Fig. 19-80C. 
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of the d-c output voltage serves as a guide to proper 
adjustment of the vibrator. A 5,000-ohm load is usually 
used when testing auto radio vibrator units, as this is 
an average value. 

Speaking of symmetry in the voltage waveform, a 
slight departure is to be expected when checking the 
operation of that portion of the transformer windings 
which is related to the starting winding. This winding 
shunts one-half of the primary winding in all full-wave, 
S}mchronous, and nonsynchronous vibrator systems. 
The oscillograms to be shown will serve to illustrate 
the applications of the cathode-ray oscilloscope in the 
interpretation of electronic circuit observations ob¬ 
tained visually. Information of this kind is useful to 
the serviceman. The schematic diagram of the full- 
wave nonsynchronous vibrator power-supply unit used 
during some of these tests is shown in Fig. 19-73. 
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Fig. 19-74.—Oscillograms taken at transformer. Fig. 19-73. 
(A) and (B) show primary voltages, P1-P3, P2-P3. (C) 
and (D) show secondary voltages, SIS3, S2-S3, 
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Fig. 19-73.—Schematic diagram of full-wave nonsynchro¬ 
nous vibrator power-supply unit used in tests. 


The 6-volt battery may be any standard automobile 
battery. Usually, the negative side is grounded but the 
polarity is unimportant for a nons}mchronous vibrator. 
For the s}mchronous type, observation of proper po¬ 
larity is essential. The rectifier tube may be any stand¬ 
ard type. Cl and C2 may be 4- to 20-iif 450-volt 
capacitors, L is a choke of 5 to 20 henrys, f?,; is a 5,000- 
ohm, 30-watt wire-wound resistor. 

The oscilloscope is connected as shown in Fig. 
19-73, the F-axis input going to the B-supply ou^ut 
circuit, or other test point. The oscilloscope was used 
as a means of observing voltage waveforms. The in¬ 
ternal linear sweep was used, with internal s}mchroni- 
zation. Vibrator adjustments were checked by noting 
the waveforms of the various voltages. Oscillograms 
of voltages taken across P1‘P3 and P2-P3 are shown 
in Fig. 19-74A and Fig. 19-74B, respectively. Oscillo¬ 


grams of voltages taken across S1-S3 and S2-S3, re¬ 
spectively, are shown in Fig. 19-74C and Fig. 19-74D. 
An oscillogram of the voltage across Cl is shown in 
Fig. 19-75. The oscillograms in Figs. 19-76A, 19-76B, 
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Fig. 19-75.—Oscillogram 
of voltage across input filter 
capacitor of vibrator-type 
power supply, circuit of 
Fig. 19-73. 
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Fig. 19-77.—Effect of unbalanced input circuit (refer to 
Fig. 19-73). (A) resistance of 1 ohm in series with contact 
(B) resistance of 2 ohms in series with contact A, 

and 19-76C were made with the vibrator of Fig. 19-73 
functioning as a half-wave vibrator, contact A being 
disconnected. The Pl-PS voltage waveform is shown 
in Fig. 19-76A. That across S1-S3, also using half¬ 
wave vibrator operation, is shown in Fig. 19-76B. 

Fig. 19-76C shows the P1-P3 voltage when the re¬ 
maining active contact clearance or separation of the 
vibrator was increased appreciably. Fig. 19-76D shows 
the P1-P3 voltage with vibrator contact A reconnected 
normally. The contact separation was made uniform 
so that symmetry was obtained. Fig. 19-76E shows the 
PUP3 voltage, starting with the adjustment just de¬ 
scribed and then opening the contacts to maximum 
operation. The voltage across SUS3 is shown in Fig. 
19-76F. Fig. 19-77 A shows the pattern obtained for a 
1-ohm resistance in series with contact A of the vi¬ 
brator, and Fig. 19-77B shows the waveform with 2 
ohms added to the A vibrator circuit. 

Full-Wave Synchronous 

The basic circuit is shown in Fig. 19-78, and it is, of 
course, at once obvious that this circuit is distinguished 
from the nonsynchronous by the absence of a rectifier 
tube. The vibrator itself does the rectifying, rather 
than an electronic rectifier. 



With the supply in normal working order, the volt¬ 
age waveforms in Fig. 19-79A and B, were obtained, 
across PUP3 and P2-P3 respectively. The correspond¬ 
ing secondary voltages are Figs. 19-79C and 19-79D. 
Fig. 19-79E shows the waveform of the voltage across 
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Fig. 19-79.—Oscillograms of normal operation of synchro¬ 
nous vibrator (refer to Fig. 19-78): (A) primary voltage 
PUPS; (B) primary voltage P2~P3: (C) secondary voltage 
SUSS; (D) secondary voltage 5‘2-S’J; (E) voltage at filter 
input across CL Note fine streamers caused by r-f inter¬ 
ference, brought out by long photographic exposure, which 
also thickens main trace; (F) same as (£), except normal 
exposure. Streamers are not recorded photographically, al¬ 
though visible to the eye. 

Cl, the input filter capacitor. Fig. 19-79F is a dupli¬ 
cate of Fig. 19-79E except for two items: Fig. 19-79E 
is a 3-second exposure whereas Fig. 19-79F is a 
second exposure. A transient is present in Fig. 19-79F, 
but the “streamers'^ or “off-shoots," which cause r-f 
interference, although visible upon the screen, did not 
record upon the film. The long exposure is the reason 
for the very thick lines in Fig. 19-79E. 

Maximum separation between the secondary con¬ 
tacts resulted in the waveform of voltage across PUPS 
shown in Fig. 19-80A. Arcing was observed at the 
contacts. The effect of very little spacing between the 
contacts is shown in Fig. 19-80B. The voltage was that 
across PUP3. A readjustment for symmetrical wave¬ 
form developed the pattern shown in Fig. 19-80C. 
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Fig. 19-80.—Effects of variation of contact spacing. Wave¬ 
forms show voltage across PUPS, circuit of Fig. 19-78, for 
various conditions. 

Connecting a O.S-ohm resistor in series with the bat¬ 
tery produced the oscillogram of Fig. 19-80D. The 
B-supply output voltage also dropped from a normal 
of about 245 volts to about ISO volts. This is the d-c 
voltage measured across Rl in Fig. 19-78. 
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Fig. 19-81.—-Effect of varying buffer capacitor circuit 
of Fig. 19-78, all contact adjustments nonrnd. 

Starting with the normal adjustment of Fig, 19-80, 
removal of the buffer capacitor Cb developed the pri¬ 
mary voltage waveform shown in Fig, 19-81A. The 
waveform of the voltage in the secondary circuit is 
shown in Fig. 19-81B with Cb out of the circuit. The 
excessive amount of sparking is dearly indicated by 


the oscillogram. With a 0.001-fi/ buffer capacitor, the 
voltage rose to 170 volts, and the voltage across the 
secondary winding is shown in Fig. 19-81C. With 
0.005 iij as the buffer capadtor, the voltage rose to 244 
volts, with the waveform shown in Fig. 19-81D. In 
modern auto sets, the buffer capacitance may be ap¬ 
proximately 0.006 to 0.01 fi/ for many vibrator circuits. 

The oscillograms shown are indicative only of gen¬ 
eral facts and are not intended as patterns for com¬ 
parison with waveforms obtained under different con¬ 
ditions and with other circuits. 

Production of Vibrator Tests^ 

In the production of millions of vibrators used in 
radio equipment and electronic apparatus, the oscillo¬ 
scope has been an invaluable instrument and its value 
increases constantly as new uses for it are found. 
Basically, the vibrator is a high-speed reversing switch 
used to reverse the direction of current flow through 
an associated transformer winding. By means of the 
vibrator, conversion of d.c. to a.c. is made possible. The 
most comprehensive electrical characteristic of vibrator 
performance is the waveform of the voltage across its 
two pairs of primary contact points while operating 
with normal load, transformer, buffer, and generally 
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normal circuit characteristics. The oscilloscope makes 
such waveforms conveniently visible. From the wave¬ 
form, at least seven important electrical characteristics 
of vibrator adjustment may be judged quickly from 
one composite observation. 

Fig. 19-82 indicates, in simplified form, the connec¬ 
tion of the oscilloscope to the vibrator. In this drawing, 
we associate the upper half-cycle with the No. 1 con¬ 
tacts on the vibrator, and the lower with the No. 2 
contacts. 



Courtity Du Mont Labs, 

Fig. 19-83.—100-cps synchronous vibrator waveform pat¬ 
tern. 

Fig. 19-83 shows a 100-cps synchronous vibrator 
waveform pattern. The contact closure time for the 
primary is 43 per cent; for the secondary, 40 per cent. 
The waveform appears on its normal horizontal axis 
of* the cathode-ray-tube screen. The pattern shows the 
reversal of current flow accomplished by the vibrator. 
The oscilloscope, in this example, essentially is an a-c 
voltmeter, with zero center on the horizontal baseline 
and with positive values above it and negative below it. 

Closer spacing of the vibrator contact points pro¬ 
vides a higher closure time and less open time during 
the cycle; contacts spaced wider provide a lower con¬ 
tact closure time. This fact may be noted by observa¬ 
tion of the waveform. The waveform illustrated in Fig. 
19-83, with a 43 per cent primary contact closure and 
40 per cent secondary contact closure, indicates that 
the horizontal portion of each half-cycle is 40 per cent 
<rf the total cycle. This represents the secondary closure 
time. The horizontal width of the flat-top portion of 
each half-Qrcle, inclusive of the peaks at the comers, is 
43 per cent of the total cycle width. This represents the 
ptimary contact closure time. The difference between 


the two spacings is called the differential or the lag of 
the secondary contacts. This is represented by the 
peaks (“dog ears”) at the comers of the horizontal 
lines on the waveform. 

In Fig. 19-84, four different waveforms are shown. 
Sketch “A” illustrates comparatively wide spacings of 
contacts — primary 36 per cent, secondary 30 per cent. 
Sketch “B” illustrates waveform of contacts adjusted 
somewhat closer than in sketch — primary 40 per 
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Fig. 19-84.—Effect of various contact spacing on wave¬ 
forms. The lower drawings of this figure show one completd^ 
cycle of vibrator operation in six steps. 
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cent and secondary 34 per cent. Sketch “C** illustrates 
closely spaced contact points — primary 43 per cent 
and secondary 37 per cent. Sketch illustrates very 
close contact spacing — primary 46 per cent and sec¬ 
ondary 40 per cent. All four sketches indicate a differ¬ 
ential or secondary lag of 6 per cent. This is normally 
the maximum lag necessary. In many applications, a 
differential of only 2 to 5 per cent is adequate. 

It should be noted that as the contacts are spaced 
closer, the vertical lines of the waveform become less 
tilted and become nearly straight up and down on the 
very close-spaced adjustment* while on the wide¬ 
spaced adjustment, the vertical lines slope consider¬ 
ably. Another useful clue to vibrator adjustment which 
the oscillogram provides is the size of the opening in 
the vertical lines. This characteristic may be reliably 
used to judge contact spacing for production testing. 
The size of the opening is inversely proportional to the 
contact spacing, as can be seen from a study of the 
sketches in Fig. 19-84. Fig. 19-85 is a pattern obtained 



Fig. 19-85.—Synchronous vibrator waveform study; TC, 
100 per cent time duration of one cycle; closure time of 
No, 2 primary contact; TSg, closure time of No. 2 secondary 
contact; TS^, closure time of No. 1 secondary contact; TPj, 
closure time of No. 1 primary contact; Vj, vertical line 
caused by No. 1 contact spacing; Vg, vertical line caused 
by No. 2 contact y)acmg; 0% vertical openings caused by high 
velocity of voltage rise. The oscilloscope is unable to write or 
trace at that velocity with the given intensity control setting; 
Oj, vertical opening caused by No. 1 contact spacing; Og, 
vertical opening caused by No. 2 contact spacing; M, ‘‘make” 
side of half-cycle, the **hash’’ comer is caused by voltage 
peaks due to oscillation in buffer transformer and to contact 
chatter; B, “break^ contact side of half-cycle, indicates the 
secondary to primary differential peak; TDp differential in 
closure time toween contact No. 1 and its respective secon- 
«dary contact No. 3; TDg, differential in closure time between 
contact No. 2 and its respective secondary contact Na 4. 
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Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 19-86.—Various defects that may occur result in defi¬ 
nite waveform patterns such as these, which can be interpreted 
to decide the probable cause of a specific trouble. 

in studying a synchronous vibrator. The actual time of 
one cycle is determined by finding the reciprocal of the 
vibrator frequency. A 100-cps vibrator requires Vm 
second or 0.01 second per cycle. 

The openings in the vertical lines in Fig. 19-85 are 
caused by the exceptionally rapid rise in voltage that 
occurs immediately after the vibrator contacts meet. 
In this portion of the cycle, the voltage change is many 
times faster than in other portions of the cycle. There¬ 
fore, a light trace for this portion, hardly visible, is 
obtained. 

The various defects that may occur result in definite 
waveform patterns which can be interpreted to decide 
the probable cause of a specific trouble. Referring to 
Fig. 19-86, sketch 14 shows the result of an excessive 
differential between primary and secondary contact 
spacing. One or both of the secondary contact spacings 
are much wider than their respective primary contact 
spacings, causing too much lag. The secondary con¬ 
tacts of a synchronous vibrator should always be 
spaced slightly wider than the respective primary con¬ 
tacts, but only slightly. If too much lag exists, it will 
appear on the waveform as is indicated in Fig. 19-86, 
sketch 14. This results in much lowered efficiency of 
the vibrator. The differential peak which reliably indi¬ 
cates this condition is located at the right-hand end of 
the horizontal lines of the waveform. This is the 
''break** contact point of the cycle. Normal differential 
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peaks are shown in the sketches of Fig. 19-84 and also 
at points B in Fig. 19-85. 

In Fig. 19-86, sketch IS, insufficient differential be¬ 
tween the primary and respective secondary contact 
spacing is shown. This condition is objectionable in 
that it causes arcing, sparking, and burning of contacts. 

It causes the primary contacts to open the circuit while 
yet carrying heavy current. When an adequate differ¬ 
ential is obtained, the secondary contacts remove the 
electrical load just before the opening of the primary 
contacts. Also, the secondary contacts do not apply the 
electrical load until after the primary contacts have 
closed on the opposite half-cycle. 

Insufficient differential or no lag at all also causes 
bad timing, erratic waveform, and transient voltage 
peaks. An example of insufficient differential is shown 
on the No. 1 half of Fig. 19-86, sketch IS. The No. 2 
half of the same sketch shows no lag or reverse differ¬ 
ential where actually the No. 4 secondary contacts are 
leading the No. 2 primary contacts. 

In Fig. 19-86, sketch 16, defective contacting, as 
indicated by irregularities on the horizontal portion of 
the waveform, is shown; the cause is probably oxida- • 
tion of the contact material, or possibly improper 
machining of the contacts so that irregular surfaces 
or poorly matched surfaces are obtained. The surfaces 
may not be making contact evenly over a sizable por¬ 
tion of the available area, but only at a burned point or 
a segment of the rim. This defect also is sometimes 
caused by abnormal chatter or bouncing of side 
contacts. 

The irregularities illustrated on the horizontal lines 
of sketch 16 are definitely an indication of existing ab¬ 
normal high resistance at power contacts. In sketch 17, 
excessive unbalance, one vertical opening longer than 
the other, is illustrated. This defect of adjustment 
means that one side or half of the vibrator is carrying 
more than its share of the load or that the current is 
not evenly divided on each half-cycle. The contacts 
may be spaced statically equal, to the eye, while not in 
operation, and yet be considerably unbalanced dynami¬ 
cally when in operation. (This condition exists when 
the amplitude of reed swing is faulty or provides 
greater duration of contacting time on one side than on 
the opposite side.) Correct adjustment of the contact 
spacing makes allowance for this condition and pro¬ 
duces equal contact closure time on each side. This 
condition is illustrated in sketch 17, Fig. 19-86. 

In Fig. 19-86, sketch 18, a bad retrace with exces¬ 
sive peaks condition is illustrated. The upper, or No. 1 
contact, half of the waveform shows excessive peaks 
caused by insufficient differential, imperfect matching 


of contact surfaces, or too close spacing. The lower, or 
No. 2 contact, half shows a bad retrace, sometimes 
caused by an erratic, unsteady swing or reed, or a 
varying amplitude of reed swing. This is sometimes 
caused by dirty or pitted driving-coil contacts, an inter¬ 
mittently shorted driving coil, or excessive chatter of 
side contact plates. 

Nonsynchronous Vibrator 

The preceding discussion dealt with the synchronous 
vibrator. In general, the same principles of operation 
and analysis apply to the nonsynchronous vibrator 
which is operated in conjunction with a rectifier tube 
and filter system. However, the nonsynchronous type 
has no secondary contacts to adjust and has, therefore, 
no contact differential or lag. This fact indicates the 
waveform changes only slightly at the ends of the hori¬ 
zontal lines. The differential peaks (“dogears*') which 
are prominent on a synchronous waveform, as illus¬ 
trated in Fig. 19-84, are missing in Fig. 19-87. This 
illustration shows four different adjustments of a non¬ 
synchronous vibrator. 

Fig. 19-87, sketch E, illustrates the effect of com¬ 
paratively wide contact spacing — approximately 36 
per cent contact closure time. This spacing is used on 
vibrators having high-voltage or high-power applica¬ 
tions. (Note the very small openings in the vertical 
lines.) 

Fig. 19-87F illustrates the waveform of contacts ad¬ 
justed somewhat closer than those in Fig. 19-87E, 
approximately 40 per cent closure time. (Note that 
higher contact closure time of this adjustment produces 
less slope to vertical lines than that shown in Fig. 
19-87E.) Fig. 19-87G illustrates closely spaced con¬ 
tacts to give a closure time of 43 per cent. Fig. 19-87H 
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Fig. 19-S7.—Nonsynchronous vibrator waveforms under 
different contact spacings and doture times. 
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Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 19-88i—Oscillograms of normal operation of the two 
vibrator types, placed side by side for comparison. 


shows the effect of very close spacing, with 46 per cent 
closure. Note that the horizontal lines are longer, and 
vertical lines are nearly straight up and down. Fig. 
19-88 shows oscillograms of normal operation of the 
two vibrator types, placed side by side for comparison. 


Checking Signed Generoton 

The cathode-ray oscilloscope is very useful for 
checking the waveforms of signals from the lowest 
audio frequencies up to radio frequencies as high as 
10 Me. In general, however, its principal use is for 
checking waveforms in the audio range and at moder¬ 
ately high radio frequencies. 

The use of the oscilloscope in television work will 
be covered in the television section of this book. The 
other practical uses of the instrument will be covered 
in this section. The usual application of the oscillo¬ 
scope in audio work involves connecting the instru¬ 
ment at the output of an amplifier system, as shown in 
Fig. 19-89. The dummy load resistance is usually very 
small in comparison with the input impedance of the 
oscilloscope, so that loading of the circuit under test is 
negligible. To check distortion, it is assumed that the 
waveform of the output signal provided by the gener¬ 
ator is a sine wave or a square wave, as the case may 
be. Actually, this assumption can not always be made 
with safety. 
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Fig. 19-89.—Test setup for observation of signal generator 
output. 


While modern generator design has improved to the 
point where a sine-wave output is the standard, it is 
good practice to check the generator by connecting the 
oscilloscope across its output, preferably with the gen¬ 
erator connected to the amplifier input. The waveform 
is then noted. If the waveform at the output is different, 
distortion has been introduced by the intervening 
amplifier. 

As the frequency of the generator is made higher and 
higher, it becomes an r-f generator. Usually, the aver¬ 
age commercial oscilloscope will have an upper fre¬ 
quency limit no higher than 0.1 Me to 1.0 Me. Some 
laboratory-type oscilloscopes may have a top limit as 
high as 5 to 10 Me, so that the utility of the oscillo¬ 
scope, as an indicating instrument, is usually limited 
to low frequencies in the audio range and to a-m broad¬ 
cast radio frequencies. 


Radio-Frequency Tests 

The usual procedure in checking an r-f generator is 
to employ a special wideband amplifier or laboratory 
oscilloscope. Few servicemen, however, have the desire 
or need to check apparatus in that way; they depend, 
instead, upon the manufacturer of the test equipment 
to do the job and design the signal generator properly. 
Therefore, in this discussion, we are going to limit our¬ 
selves to audio work. The output of an f-m or tele¬ 
vision generator can be checked easily, if the service¬ 
man is interested, by feeding the signal into a reason¬ 
ably good f-m or video detector in the conventional 
manner. Such generators, however, if new, may usually 
be depended upon to provide proper waveforms, par¬ 
ticularly when they bear the name of a reliable manu¬ 
facturer. When there is some doubt about the gener¬ 
ator's characteristics, or if the equipment possibly has 
been damaged and it is found desirable to check it, a 
standard f-m or television set in good condition may be 
used with the generator for waveform analysis. 

F-m and television alignment is covered in a separate 
section of this book and information on these subjects 
is also given elsewhere in Rider publications.**® How¬ 
ever, in the course of our investigations, some appro¬ 
priate material of interest has been developed and will 
be shown here. 

Fig. 19-89 shows the basic circuit, whether a-f. or 
r.f. is involved. Usually, the r-f generator output is one 
volt or less and may be measured in microvolts or milli- 


3Rider, Jt F., and Uslan, S. D., Traniimsston and Re¬ 
ception,^’ John R. Rider Publisher, Inc, New York, N. Y., 
1948, 


•Rider, J. F- ^Television How It Works,’^ John F. Rider 
Piibtittier,1^;New York, N. Y., 1948. 
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volts. If its output is too high, it may seriously over¬ 
load the receiver. Yet, if the output is low, no indication 
will be obtained on the oscilloscope. Therefore, the 
oscilloscope is not very useful as an r-f signal tracer 
and test instrument unless a special r-f probe is used 
in conjunction with it (except in transmitter circuits 
when the r-f gain required is zero and direct connec¬ 
tions to the vertical deflection can be made). 

In the audio range, the signal voltage may also be. 
high, except at the input to a high-gain audio amplifier 
or at a low-level voltage amplifier stage in such an am¬ 
plifier. In checking equipment where the voltages are 
low and the circuit impedances are high, it is better, as 
a general principle, to use loose coupling between the 
generator stage by stage, leaving the oscilloscope con¬ 
nected to the output circuit of the equipment, than to 
move the oscilloscope input about the equipment cir¬ 
cuits in the manner of a signal tracer. 

In checking an r-f generator, the test circuit of Fig. 
19-89 may be used. The r-f output, at 1,000 kc or 
lower, is fed into the vertical amplifier input of the 
oscilloscope. Short, direct connections are best. It may 
be necessary to turn the vertical gain control of the 
oscilloscope all the way up and to use the maximum 
output of the generator to get a trace on the screen. If 
the generator is the standard a-m type modulated at 
30 per cent with a 400-cps audio note, the sweep of the 
oscilloscope may be set at 200 cps for a two-cycle pat¬ 
tern. Internal synchronizing may be used. However, a 
portion of the modulating voltage may be picked off 
with a suitable potentiometer, connected through a 
OA-fif capacitor to the modulator, and be fed to the ex¬ 
ternal ‘‘sync” input of the oscilloscope. Using a labora- 
tory-t)q)e generator with a variable percentage of audio 
modulation, the crests and valleys in the modulated 
wave envelope can easily be seen as the technician ad¬ 
justs the percentage of modulation. In some experi¬ 
mental tests, a number of patterns were obtained. Fig. 
19-90A shows the pattern resulting from the applica¬ 
tion of a 100-kc unmodulated r-f carrier to the drcuit. 
Note the streaks in the pattern. Each of these streaks 
indicates a kink in the waveform of the signal and de¬ 
notes that the wave is not pure and contains harmonics. 
This is shown in Fig. 19-90B where several qrdes of 
this 100-kc carrier voltage are spread by the sweep in 
the oscilloscope. Note the departure of this carrier 
voltage waveform from the ideal sine wave. 

Fig. 19-90C shows the pattern for an unmodulated 
r-f carrier of 100 kc, but which is quite free of har¬ 
monics. Note the absence of streaks in the pattern. A 
few cydes of this voltage are shown in Fig. 19-90D. 
This method of judging the character ol an unmodu- 



Fig. 19-90.—(A) Block pattern of nonsinusoidal wave; 
(B) shows a few cycles of (A) ; (C) block pattern of sine 
wave; (D) shows a few cycles of (C). 

lated carrier, within its limitations, is fast and accurate, 
but not necessarily quantitative with respect to the ex¬ 
act amount of distortion present in the voltage wave. 

In connection with modulated wave patterns, it 
should be realized that there is a tendency for the wave¬ 
form to change with frequency, since the percentage of 
modulation cannot be held constant. However, in mod¬ 
ern well-designed generators, the effect is minimized. 

Another factor to bear in mind is that the waveform 
of the modulating signal of the generator may not be 
identical with the waveform of the output voltage of 
the second detector in a receiver. The reasons are that 
a certain amount of nonlinearity and distortion may 
be present in both the modulator and demodulator 
circuits. 

In Fig. 19-91 A, the wave envelope of the modulated 
output of a good commercial signal generator, such as 



(A) 


^ '''\ ''' 

V v 



Fig. 19-91.—Signal gener¬ 
ator waveforms: (A) modu¬ 
lated r.f.; (6) modulating 
signal; (C) same as (B) ex¬ 
cept for amplitude difference. 
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that used by servicemen, is shown. The audio output 
of the instrument, illustrated in Fig. 19-91B and Fig. 
19-91C, shows the audio demodulated signal. The 
audio waveforms are reasonably alike, differing prin¬ 
cipally in amplitude. Since taking these oscillograms, 
further developments in generator and receiver design 
have made it difficult to discern any great difference in 
the audio patterns. Fig. 19-92A shows the wave en¬ 
velope of the modulated output of a commercial signal 
generator; Fig. 19-92B, the a-f output of the instru¬ 
ment, and Fig. 19-92C the demodulated (audio) sig¬ 
nal. The signal generator, in this case, is either im¬ 
properly adjusted or of poor quality. 


Fig. 19-92. — Anotner ex¬ 
ample of signal generator 
waveforms: (A) modulated 
r.f.; (B) au^o modulating 
signal; (C) demodulated sig¬ 
nal. These patterns show that 
the generator design is bad 
or that the instrument is mal¬ 
functioning due to a defect. 

Distortion resulting from the use of a poorly de¬ 
signed or defective generator is illustrated in Fig. 
19-93. At (A), the wave envelope of the modulated 
output of the generator is shown. At (B), the audio 
output of the instrument is indicated, and at (C), the 
demodulated waveform is depicted. It is badly dis¬ 
torted, containing many harmonics, and approaches a 
square wave in character. A poor receiver may give 
similar distortion, even if the signal generator is work¬ 
ing perfectly. 





¥ ^ ^ J 





Fig, 19-93.—Distortion re¬ 
sulting from the use of a 
poorly designed or defective 
generator: (A) modulated 
r-f output; (B) audio modu¬ 
lating signal; (C) demodu¬ 
lated signal. 


Oscillograms of another commercial oscillator are 
shown in Fig. 19-94. The audio wave is shoWn at (A), 
the 260-kc modulated wave at (B), and the demodu* 
latedwaveat (C). 


\ \ \ 

(A) 


(C) 



Fig. 19-94. — Results of 
tests on another signal gener¬ 
ator- (A) audio signal: (B) 
modulated r-f wave; (C) de¬ 
modulated signal. 


Fig. 19-95 shows the output of a signal generator at 
600 kc. Changing the oscillator frequency results in a 
change in waveform. Fortunately, more modem in¬ 
struments, developed since the taking of the oscillo¬ 
grams, have superior waveform characteristics. 



Fig. 19-95.—^Waveforms of an inferior quality or poorly 
adjusted signal generator, different frequencies: (A) audio 
modulating signal for all; (B), (C) modulated and demodu¬ 
lated wave, respectively, for a carrier of 260 kc; (D), (E) 
same as (B), (C), except frequency is 600 kc; (F), (G) 
same as (B), (C), but 1,000 kc; (H), (1), same as (B), 
(C) but 1,700 kc. 


Some of the old style generators still in* use can be 
modified for improved waveform by a radio expert 
having the necessary technical background. Modem 
instruments are well designed and should not be tam¬ 
pered with. Fig. 19-96 shows, at (A), (B), and (C), 
three oscillograms obtained from an audio oscillator in 
which regeneration was excessive and the L/C ratio 
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Fig. 19-96.—^Audio oscillator oscillograms: (A), (B), 
(C), show effects of excessive regeneration and high L/C 
ratio. (D) shows improvement when regeneration and L/C 
ratio are reduced to proper values. 


was very high. Reduction of the L/C ratio and regen¬ 
eration resulted in the development of the sine wave 
in Fig. 19-96D. 

An added example of the application of the oscillo¬ 
scope as a tool which may be used for circuit improve¬ 
ment is illustrated by Fig. 19-97. At (A) is shown the 
pattern upon the screen when a distorted 90-kc un¬ 
modulated carrier is observed, with the linear sweep 
set to a very low frequency so that a block pattern re¬ 
sults. It is possible to discern distortion by observation 
of the pattern. If it is solid, without any of the streaks 
of greater intensity, such as appear in Fig, 19-97A, the 
waveform usually is a sine wave or a close approach 
to it. The presence of streaks indicates distortion. The 



Fig. 19*97.—f A) R-f block pattern produced by using a 
slow sweep. (B) Gnnplex wave used for vertical deflection 
of (A). Rote horizontal bands resulting from secondary 
peaks of the wave. fC), (D) Corresponding to (A) and 
(B), but a sinusoidal \^rtical deflection is used. Note the 
Mvance of horizontal bands in (C). 


wave shown in Fig. 19-97A, when synchronized with 
the linear sweep of the oscilloscope so that a few cycles 
of the carrier appear on the screen, is shown in Fig. 
19-97B. 

Corrective remedies applied to the oscillator in the 
form of a load placed upon the tickler winding, so that 
the amount of feedback in the circuit is reduced, are 
shown at (C) and (D). (C) shows that the distortion 
has been removed from the carrier, because the streaks 
have disappeared. (D) shows the corresponding car¬ 
rier wave, which has little of the distortion exhibited 
at (B). 

Later on, in succeeding chapters, audio- and radio¬ 
frequency tests, using various types of generators and 
oscilloscopic methods, will be discussed; but at this 
time we may find it expedient, as well as interesting, to 
examine some of the industrial applications of the 
cathode-ray tube and the oscilloscope. 

ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC APPLICATIONS 
OF THE CATHODE-RAY OSCILLOSCOPE 

The cathode-ray oscilloscope lends itself admirably 
to a variety of industrial and scientific applications. 

Hydraulic Tests 

Fundamentally, the cathode-ray oscilloscope is a 
voltage-actuated device. To interpret variations in fluid 
pressure, in oil or water, for example, a special device 
to change fluid pressure into electrical voltage is nec¬ 
essary. This device is called a “pickup.*' The basic rela¬ 
tionship is shown in Fig. 19-98. The fluid pressure 
variations, which may be periodic or transient, slow 
or rapid, are converted into electrical pressures (volt¬ 
ages) that can be applied to the vertical input circuit 
of the oscilloscope. 


Fig. 19-98. —Use of 
oscilloscope in hydraulic 
tests. 


m 


PRESSURE 

CONVERTER 

/ SHIELDED 
f_i-LEAO_ 



FLUID IN PIPE OF 
HYDRAULIC SYSTEM 


One form of pickup, used by the Aeroquip Corpora¬ 
tion, depends upon a variable resistance principle. This 
variable is one arm of a bridge circuit, normally at bal¬ 
ance, and connected in the input circuit of the oscillo¬ 
scope. An unbalance due to a resistance change causes 
the development of a potential which can be magnified 
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by the vertical amplifier of the oscilloscope to give a 
suitable indicating pattern on the face of the tube. The 
bridge is in the input circuit of the oscilloscope.^ 

The equipment is somewhat analogous to vibration 
apparatus in which a vibration pickup is used to con¬ 
vert mechanical vibrations into electrical voltages. The 
basic vibration test idea is shown m Fig. 19-99. The 
pickup may use a piezoelectric crystal or an electro¬ 
mechanical arrangement similar to a dynamic micro¬ 
phone. The dynamic type is usually favored because of 
its comparative ruggedness. 



Fig. 19-99.—Setup for 
vibration tests with the 
oscilloscope. 


Engine Pressure Ancdysis 

Vibration pickups of the magnetostriction type are 
used in engine analysis work. Fig. 19-100 shows a 
basic setup. The engine vibration pickup is inserted in 
the cylinder and develops an electrical voltage which 


PRESSURE transducer 



Fig. 19-100. — Enpne 
analysis with the oscillo¬ 
scope. 


is fed to the oscilloscope input circuit. A pictorial block 
diagram for apparatus made by the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company is shown in Fig. 19-101. It consists of an 
engine, junction box, three-phase generator, amplifier, 
indicator, condition selector switch, and cylinder cycle 
selector switch. A functional block diagram is shown 
in Fig. 19-102. The simplified circuit of the synchro¬ 
nizing voltage generator is given in Fig. 10-103.® 
The following information is from the Sperry Gyro¬ 
scope Co. 

The two principal functions of the Sperry apparatus 
are the location and the identification of ignition faults 
and vibration defects. The oscilloscope or indicator unit 

^An analysis of the Aeroquip oscilloscope is given elsewhere 
in this book. This instrument was specially designed for hy¬ 
draulic measurements. 

*Petronc, C. V., ‘‘Airborne engine analyzer,** Electronics, 
vol.21,p.90,March, 1948. 


spe«RY 
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Courtesy Sperry Gyroscope Co. 


Fig. 19-101.—Pictorial block diagram of the Sperry engine 
analyzer. 
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Fig. 19-102.—Functional block diagram, Sperry engine 
analyzer. 
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Fig. 19-103.—Simplified circuit of the synchronizing voltige 
generator. 

of the engine analyzer is the equivalent of a spedsl 
cathode-ray oscilloscope. It is designed to diq^day pic¬ 
tures ^ voltage wav^orms, to show selected det^ 
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of engine operation. The voltages to be displayed are 
taken from the primary circuit of the ignition system, 
the vibration pickups on the engine cylinder, or other 
voltage detectors, depending on the engine functions 
to be observed. 

Ignition Patterns 

A reference pattern is obtained for normal cylinder 
operation. A departure from it is an indication of en¬ 
gine malfunctioning. Particular patterns indicate defi¬ 
nite faults, permitting a speeding up of engine main¬ 
tenance. 

The ignition patterns shown here are presented by 
courtesy of the Sperry Gyroscope Company, and this 
technical information is based on material supplied by 
that company. The engine used for the tests was a 
Wright Cyclone 18, with no secondary capacitor in the 
magneto circuit. Although low-tension ignition sys¬ 
tems and systems containing a capacitor in the sec¬ 
ondary circuit produce patterns different from those 
shown here, the patterns are generally indicative of 
certain troubles. By running tests on other types of 
systems, which are known to be in normal working 
order, or to have definite defects, suitable reference 
patterns may be taken and photographed. Thus, there 
are no narrow limitations on the applicability of the 
electronic engine analyzer. 



Caurttsy Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Fig. 19-104.—Normal ignition oscillogram, Sperry engine 
analyzer, (engine running, 1,700 rpm). 



CmerUey Sperry Gyroteepe Co, 

Fig. 19405.--Low'-freqiieiicy ignition pattern. • 


The normal pattern is limited in length by the open¬ 
ing and closing of the magneto breaker points. A 
straight line or zero line, which connects consecutive 
patterns, is obtained during the period when the points 
are closed. This pattern is illustrated in Fig. 19-104, 
taken with an engine speed of 1,7(X) revolutions per 
minute. 

The low-frequency pattern is shown in Fig. 19-105. 
Because the voltage of the magneto alternates in polar¬ 
ity on consecutive firings, consecutive cylinders pro¬ 
duce patterns alternately above and below a zero ref¬ 
erence line. 

The shorted secondary pattern appears in Fig. 
19-106. Any short circuit or arc between the high- 
tension lead of the spark plug and ground produces a 
pattern easily distinguished from the normal. 

A small gap pattern is shown in Fig. 19-107. The 
short-circuit condition is produced by a plug gap 
smaller than normal. 



Courtesy Sperry Gyroscope Co 

Fig. 19-106.—Shorted secondary pattern. 



Courtesy Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Fig. 19-107.—Small gap pattern. 


The effect of a fouled plug is illustrated in Fig. 
19-108. 

The effect of breaker point bounce is shown in Fig. 
19-109. A bouncing action of the breaker points, on 
closing contact, will produce a variety of pips which 
make their appearance after the normal finish of the 
ignition pattern. The number of pips corresponds to 
the number of times the points bounce on closing. 
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Courtesy Sperry Gyroscope Co 



The condition of a shorted primary capacitor results 
in a straight line trace, as shown in Fig. 19-110. 

A certain amount of noise is to be expected. This is 
shown by the engine noise pattern of Fig. 19-111. 

The effect of an improperly seated intake valve is 
shown in Fig. 19-112. 

The condition of no combustion is illustrated in 
Figs. 19-113 and 19-114. 


Courtesy Sperry Gyroscope Co 
Fig. 19-110.—Effect of shorted primary capacitor. 



Courtesy Sporty Gyroscope Co. 
Fig. 19-111.—Engine noise pattern. 


Courtesy Sperry Gyroscope Co 
Fig. 19-113.—Lack of combustion 



Courtesy Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Fig 19-114.—Another pattern indicative of lack of combus¬ 
tion, 

Wotch Timing 

The timing of a watch can be checked by comparison 
with a standard by use of a circuit arrangement sudi as 
that shown in Fig. 19-115. Microphone A pidcs up 
sound impulses from the standard and feeds themi as 
electrical impulses, through audio amplifier No. 1. The 
output of the amplifier synchronizes the sawtooth 
sweep voltage applied to the horizontal-deflection 
plates. Any small difference in timing will be indicated 
by drift of the pattern on the screen. 
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Fig. 19-115.—Circuit for use of oscilloscope in watch timing. 


Vector Voltage Indicator^ 

This material is based on a magazine article by 
Sulzer. Using a cathode-ray oscilloscope, with auxil¬ 
iary equipment, it is feasible to show a complex quan¬ 
tity on the screen of a cathode-ray tube. Readings may 
be taken in polar or rectangular co-ordinates. 

. Fig. 19-116 is a block diagram of the system. The 
frequency range is 50 to 5,000 cps. The full-scale sensi¬ 
tivity is variable from 1 volt to 500 volts rms, with a 
phase accuracy of ±:3° and an amplitude accuracy of 
±10 per cent of full scale. 



Courtesy Electronics 

Fig. 19-116.—Block diagram of vector voltage indicator. 

If the voltage to be measured is applied to the verti¬ 
cal-deflection circuit of an oscilloscope, a vertical 
straight line will be obtained. If the phase of a portion 
of that voltage is shifted 90® and applied to the hori¬ 
zontal-deflection circuit, a circular trace will be ob¬ 
tained with the proper gain adjustment. 

It is apparent that the diameter of the circle will be 
proportional to the amplitude of the test voltage and 
can be used to indicate its magnitude. It is also ap¬ 
parent that the velocity of the spot tracing the cirdc 

^Sulser, P. G., “Vector voltage indicator,** EUctromes, vd. 
22, pp. 107409, June, 1949. 


will be constant, with the result tliat a linear phase 
scale will be obtained around the circle. 

The position of zero phase angle on the circle must 
be established with the aid of some other voltage, here 
called the reference voltage. In practice, the reference 
voltage might be the input to a circuit under test, while 
the output voltage of the circuit would constitute the 
test voltage. The reference voltage is clipped and dif¬ 
ferentiated so that a pulse is obtained at its zero-de¬ 
gree position. With the circle blanked by means of the 
intensity control, the pulse is used to brighten the trace 
for a very short time. Therefore, the pattern consists 
of a single dot which denotes the tip of a vector drawn 
from the origin, which is placed at the center of the 
screen. If a polar co-ordinate scale is drawn on the 
screen, the length of this vector indicates the magni¬ 
tude of the test voltage, while its angular position from 
the origin is the phase angle of the test voltage with 
respect to the reference voltage. Two phase-shifting 
networks are used, known as the alpha and beta net¬ 
works, to produce the 90® phase shift required. 

Four patterns obtained with the vector voltage indi¬ 
cator are shown in Fig. 19-117. The curves illustrate 
the action of the electron beam dot on the cathode-ray- 
tube screen as it is swept through its locus by changing 
one of the circuit parameters. 



Courtesy Electronics 


Fig. 19-117.—Patterns obtained with vector voltage indica¬ 
tor. 
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Transmisslon-LlM Mbasuremanis'^ 

The study of transmission-line phenomena is facili¬ 
tated by the use of the cathode-ray oscilloscope. It 
enables the user to see electrical transmission-line con¬ 
ditions and, in contrast with previous methods, allows 
permanent records to be made by photographic means. 

The oscilloscope features which apply specifically to 
transmission-line studies are the internal trigger pulse 
generator, driven sweep, and beam modulation ampli¬ 
fier. The internal trigger pulse generator furnishes an 
output signal of either positive or negative polarity, 
consisting of one-half microsecond pulses of approxi¬ 
mately 100 volts peak amplitude, the repetition rate 
being variable between 200 and 3,000 pulses per sec¬ 
ond. This pulse serves as an indicator of the transmis¬ 
sion-line properties. 

A clear picture of transmission-line characteristics 
is made possible by using an oscilloscope having a self- 
contained, driven sweep. The sweep operates so that 
repeated pulses fall on top of each other, leaving a sec¬ 
tion of the sweep clear for the presentation of re¬ 
flections. 

The beam modulation amplifier provides a means of 
impressing the time demarcations on the pattern for 
quantitative or calibration purposes. This amplifier is 
used in conjunction with an external signal or with the 
internal timing oscillator. The signal is applied through 
the amplifier to the grid of the modulating electrode of 
the cathode-ray tube, and can be made to blank out the 
beam, resulting in accurate markers along the trace 
under observation. The timing oscillator provides 
marker signals at intervals of 1, 10, or 100 microsec¬ 
onds, and is keyed by the driven sweep circuit. 

Method Used 

To utilize the oscilloscope in transmission-line 
studies, the negative trigger output of a Du Mont Type 
248 oscilloscope, or equivalent, is used to synchronize 
the oscilloscope’s driven sweep and also to supply the 
pulse to be observed. The negative trigger output is 
used so that a larjfe pulse will merely cut off the first 
amplifier stage, and not drive the grid positive. As the 
pulse is fed to the transmission line at the vertical 
amplifier input terminal, and there is no external send- 
ing-end termination, the K-axis amplifier input im¬ 
pedance is the sending-end terminating impedance. 
Rl, the receiving-end terminating impedance, is se¬ 
lected so that the characteristic impedance of the 

^Ossmann, E. A., 'Transmission line measore^ts,” Du 
Mont OscUlographer, voL 7, pp. 1-4, May-Jttne, 1945. 


transmission line is within its range. Fig. 19-118 is a 
photograph of the pattern produced when the receiv¬ 
ing-end impedance is equal to the characteristic im¬ 
pedance. It is apparent that only the original pulse is 
visible, since no reflections have taken place. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 


Fig. 19-118.—Test pattern obtained in transmission-line 
measurements when the line is matched. 

In order to determine the unknown characteristic 
impedance Z© of any transmission line, it is merely 
necessary to connect the line and vary the receiving- 
end impedance until a pattern identical to Fig. 19-118 
is obtained. This adjustment is critical, since any 
slight variation from the characteristic impedance will 
produce a reflected pulse which will be visible on the 
oscilloscope screen. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 19-119.—Pattern resulting when the terminating im¬ 
pedance is not equal to the characteristic impedance and 
is greater than Z^. 

Figs. 19-119 and 19-120 illustrate patterns which 
result when the terminating impedance is not equal to 
the characteristic impedance. In the case of Fig. 
19-119, Rl is greater than Zq. In Fig. 19-120, Zo is 
greater than Rl- In both cases, the terminating im¬ 
pedance at the sending end is the oscilloscope K-axis 
amplifier input impedance, in parallel with the pulse 
generator output impedance. 



Fig. 19-120.->-F|iltem resulting when the tertiiitigthit itn* 
pedum is not equal to the <£araet»rittic wm 

is greater than 
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PICKUP 


Fig. 19-121.—Dynamic balancing setup. 



The characteristic impedance of the line is approxi¬ 
mately 50 ohms, making the sending-end impedance 
much larger than the characteristic impedance. It is 
noted that the second pulse on both photographs is 
almost twice the amplitude of the first. This is a result 
of the terminating impedance at the sending end being 
much greater than the characteristic impedance. 

With the patterns shown in Figs. 19- 119and 19-120, 
most of the important properties of transmission lines 
can be determined readily. Utilizing the beam modula¬ 
tion feature of the oscilloscope (Du Mont 248 or equiv¬ 
alent), we can impress a time scale on the pattern. The 
transmission time along the line may be determined by 
measuring the distance between the centers of the first 
and second pulses. This measurement is made by 
counting the time markers between the two points. 

Once the transmission time is known, the velocity of 
propagation can be calculated since 



where V is the velocity of propagation, L is the length 
of the line, and T is the transmission time along the 
linfe (one way). 

In addition to determining the presence of a dis¬ 
continuity on a transmission line, we can now locate it. 
Any such discontinuity along a line will create a re¬ 
flection which will appear as a foreign pulse on the 
oscilloscope. The transmission time to the discontinuity 
may be determined as explained previously; and so, 
with the velocity.of propagation known, we can solve 
for L, the distance to the discontinuity. We can also 
forecast the type of fault by observing the polarity of 
the reflection. 

The oscilloscope is also very useful in the continu¬ 
ous monitoring of transmission lines to detect and 
locate faults immediately after their occurrence. A 
photograph of the normal pulse conditions on a par¬ 
ticular line may be taken and any new discontinuity 
can reatflly be detected by placing the negative of the 
{photograph over the osciDoscope screen. 


Dyncnnic Balancing^ 

Vibration in a rotating machine is frequently due, in 
large measure, to unbalance of the rotating part. Vari¬ 
ous equipment has been designed to analyze this vibra¬ 
tion for the purpose of locating the unbalance in order 
to correct it. The cathode-ray oscilloscope may be used 
in smaller shops where the correct balancing of high¬ 
speed motors and other machines is desired. 

Two accessories are necessary. The first of these is 
a directional vibration pickup. Also, an arrangement is 
required to synchronize the oscilloscope sweep circuit 
with some known point on the rotating part. Perhaps 
the simplest scheme is a mechanical contact driven by 
the machine and so connected with a dry cell as to sup¬ 
ply an impulse to the synchronizing terminal on the 
oscilloscope. This method may be used successfully but 
a photoelectric system is better, using a flicker-free 
light source, a narrow mirror taped to the moving part, 
a photoelectric cell, and an amplifier. This equipment 
is shown in Fig. 19-121, 

With the machine under test and in motion, the os¬ 
cilloscope sweep circuit is adjusted to the correct fre¬ 
quency and is under the control of the synchronizing 
circuit. The oscilloscope pattern represents one full 
revolution of ihe rotating parts. If the vibration pickup 
is now mounted on the frame of the machine and con¬ 
nected to the vertical amplifier input circuit, the re¬ 
sultant pattern shows the relationship between the 
vibration at the point of mounting, in the direction of 
the axis of the pickup, and the position of the rotating 
part. This information will indicate the position of an 
overweight in the moving part. 

While the use of the present equipment has been 
used in the balancing of electric motors, the procedure 
is equally applicable to other rotating machinery. The 
convenience and reliability of the method is increased 
if the drive is reversible. 

®Grant, Wylie, “The oscillograph used for dynamic balanc¬ 
ing,” Du Mont Oscillographer, vol. 5, ^p. 1-4, December, 1941- 
January, 1942. The following material is based upon this 
article. 
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Vibration 

Vibration in a machine may be caused by: a simple 
unbalance in the rotating part; dynamic unbalance in 
the rotating part; extraneous causes, such as neighbor¬ 
ing machinery, gear or belt disturbances, etc.; internal 
causes, such as bearing trouble, wind forces, magnetic 
forces, etc. 

Dynamic Unbalance 

An exaggerated example of dynamic unbalance is 
shown in Fig. 19-122. The shaft carries two weights, 
each of which is mounted off balance, but they balance 
each other when at rest. However, when the shaft 


Fig. 19-122.—Exaggerated 
example of dynamic unbal¬ 
ance. 


Courtesy Du Mont Labs, 



rotates, the centrifugal forces of the two weights tend 
to give the shaft a weaving motion. Fig. 19-123 shows 
two diagrams of a rotor in which a dynamic unbalance 
exists. The diagram represents conditions of motion 
when the unbalance couple is effective and shows two 
positions of a rotor differing by half a turn. As the fig¬ 
ures indicate, the rotor has a tendency to rotary vibra¬ 
tion in any plane which contains the axis of the shaft. 
Consequently, in testing for dynamic unbalance, the 
pickup is mounted with its axis perpendicular to a line 
through the center of gravity of the moving part and 
in a plane also containing the axis of the shaft. 

Thus, the only difference in the detection of simple 
unbalance and of dynamic unbalance is a difference in 
the mounting of the pickup, which may be obtained by 
pivoting the pickup through 90® at a suitable bolted 




joint. It will be noted that the pickup, when mounted 
to detect one type of unbalance, will not be sensitive to 
the other. 

With the equipment in operation, the screen pattern 
will probably show a single pronounced wave in the 
general form of a sine wave, but distorted by various 
higher frequencies. The single wave is the only one to 
be used and judgment must be used to visualize its 
simplified form. 

Production Testing of Ignition Coils^ 

For production testing of ignition coils, the cathode- 
ray oscilloscope offers many advantages over earlier 
methods. Fig. 19-124 shows the oscilloscope arrange¬ 
ment for checking the output voltage of the coil in fac¬ 
tory production testing. There is no actual spark dis¬ 
charge produced by the secondary. The output of the 
coil is readily clipped into the circuit, and the polarity 
and the peak voltage are quickly read from a calibrated 
scale, mounted over the face of the cathode-ray tube. 



BREAKER POINTS 
Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 


Fig. 19-124.—Oscillo¬ 
scope arrangement for 
checking the output vol¬ 
tage of the coil in fac¬ 
tory production testing. 


Fig. 19-125 shows a typical, damped secondary 
waveform obtained from an ignition coil by this meth¬ 
od. If a spark gap is connected in parallel with the coil, 
the oscilloscope may be employed to indicate the volt¬ 
age necessary to jump the gap. Also, when no safety 
gap is provided, this same connection may be used to 
serve as a maximum insulation test for the coil. 



Fig. 19-125.—A typi- 
cal, damped secondary 
waveform obtained from 
an ignition coil, 


Courtesy Du Mont Labs, 

Fig. 19-123.—Two diagrams of a rotor in which a dynamic 
unbalance exists. 


»Toben, G.> “Production test of ignition cdls with the cath¬ 
ode-ray oscillcfraph,” Du Mo»t Ouithgraphbr, vol. 3, pp; 14^ 
Junc-July, 1939. ^ 
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When an accurate waveshape plot is desired, it 
is necessary to use a resistance-capacitance compen¬ 
sated voltage divider and to deflect the cathode-ray 
tube directly as shown in Fig. 19-126. This type of 
voltage divider eliminates the errors due to stray cir¬ 
cuit capacitances and it attenuates the high-frequency 
components of the signal in equal proportion for indi¬ 
cation on the cathode-ray tube. 



A-TO OSCILLOGRAPH POSITION CIRCUITS 
B-TO VERTICAL DEFLECTING PLATE 


Courttsy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 19-126. — Resistance-capacitance coupled voltage-di¬ 
vider circuit. 

In Fig. 19-127, the primary current may be seen to 
increase logarithmically from the “make'' at point a 
to the saturation point b. The break occurs at point c 
and the oscillatory discharge is indicated from c to d. 

By adjustment of the horizontal gain control, which 
determines the amplitude of the sweep-circuit deflec¬ 
tion, the baseline may be adjusted until it covers ex¬ 
actly 36 divisions on the calibrated scale over the face 
of the tube. This method of operation then permits 
direct readings of cam angle, 10“ per division, indicat¬ 
ing the time during which the breaker points are 
closed, the time of saturation, and the timing of the in¬ 
ternal combustion engine. 



Ftg. 19-127*—Graph of primary current. 


Although the sweep-frequency control markings do 
not amount to a frequency calibration of this circuit, 
they will give a fairly accurate indication of the engine 
speed. Weak spring tension or resilience in the contact 
support arms is indicated by a flxttter when closing, as 
indicated at point a. Fig. 19-127. 

Al low engine speeds, the primary current will reach 
saturation, as shown at b in Fig. 19-127. At higher en¬ 
gine speeds, the break may occur previous to saturation 
and poor ignition will result. The oscillatory discharge 
shown from c to rf in Fig. 19-127 assumes the form 
shown in Fig. 19-128 when there is a defective capac¬ 
itor connected across the breaker points. 



Courtesy DuMont Labs. 

Fig. 19-128.—Graph of oscillatory discharge when there is a 
defective capacitor connected across the breaker points. 

Engineering Tests of Ignition Coils^^ 

The preceding paragraphs have covered the use of 
the oscilloscope in the production testing of ignition 
coils. The instrument may be used to advantage in the 
determination of coil characteristics. 

In many studies of ignition coils, it is desirable to 
determine the turns ratio of a given coil. This may be 
conveniently done with the oscilloscope, using the con¬ 
nections shown in Fig. 19-129. The resistance divider, 
connected across the secondary of the ignition coil in 
this figure, has a voltage division very closely equal to 
2,000:1. An input potential of approximately 1 volt, 
rnis, at power-supply frequency, is applied to the pri¬ 
mary of the ignition coil. The switch is thrown to posi¬ 
tion B and the deflection, on the oscilloscope, will then 
correspond to 1/2,000 of the output voltage. The gain 
control of the oscilloscope should be adjusted for a 
convenient signal deflection Y1 about % of full screen, 
and the total deflection should be measured on the cali¬ 
brated scale of the instrument. The switch should then 
be thrown to position A, and the total deflection should 
be recorded without disturbing the setting of the oscil¬ 
loscope gain control. 

io«Oscillograph-study of ignition-coil characteristics,” Du 
Mont Oscillographer, vols. 3 and 1, pp, 1-4, February-March, 
1940. 
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Fig. 19-129.—Circuit for determination of turns ratio of 
ignition-coil transformer. 


When N1 indicates the number of primary turns, 
N2 the number of secondary turns, and the turns ratio 
is designated by N1/N2, the turns ratio may be calcu¬ 
lated from 

N1 _ Y1 
N2’^ 2jmY2 

The figure 2,000 is obtained from the attenuation 
ratio of the voltage divider, and should be changed 
accordingly for different attenuation ratios. 

Cothode-Ray-OsclUoscope Stopwotch^^ 

The oscilloscope, with no auxiliary equipment other 
than an ordinary still camera and a few inexpensive 
circuit components, may be used readily to measure 
time intervals of short duration with an accuracy well 
under 0.1 millisecond. 

In the design, adjustment, or testing of signaling 
systems, it is frequently essential to be able to measure 
the speed with which certain relays, switches, or other 
devices operate. Most relays and snap switches, except¬ 
ing those embodying some special sort of retard fea¬ 
ture, function within the range of about 2 to 15 milli¬ 
seconds. 



Fig. 19-150.—Phase-splitting circuit for development of cir¬ 
cular pattern. 

^iBrailsford, H. D., ‘*CRO stopwatch,” Du Mani OscUiog- 
rapher, vol. 4, pp. 1-4, June-July, 1940. 


Method 

The method to be described is based upon the prin¬ 
ciple that if two sine voltages of identical frequency 
and amplitude but having a phase difference of 90® are 
applied, one to the vertical and one to the horizontal 
deflection plates of a cathode-ray tube, the resultant 
spot motion will be a theoretically perfect circle, will 
have a uniform rate of rotation, and will make one 
complete revolution for each cycle of the deflection 
voltages. Such a circular pattern may be developed by 
the phase-splitting circuit shown in Fig. 19-130. The 
resistance R must equal the reactance of C at the fre¬ 
quency employed. 

Suppose we now insert a switch S, as shown in Fig. 
19-131, into the circuit. So long as the switch S is open, 
both the deflection voltages are applied tb the deflec¬ 
tion plates, and the spot travels its circular path. When 
switch S is closed, the voltage drop across the resistor 
is eliminated, so that there is no vertical deflection, and 
the spot oscillates to and fro, in a horizontal path, 
under the driving force of the voltage across the 
capacitor C. 



Fig. 19-131.—Introduction of switch to preceding circuit 
results in this circuit. 

TraivnUTime Measurements 

Suppose now it is desired to measure the transit time 
of a relay. The relay contacts are connected in place 
of the switch 5 as shown in Fig. 19-132. A still camera, 
which may be of any convenient type, having a reason¬ 
ably fast lens, is focused upon the screen of the cathode- 
ray tube. With the relay at rest, a straight line appears 
on the screen. When the relay operates and its contacts 
separate, the spot jumps from this "base” hnc and 
starts to travel in a circle. When the relay tran^t is 
completed and the contacts again dose, the spot junq;» 
back to the baseline. The pattern, as thns photo¬ 
graphed, will consist (rf a straight line and an arn, 
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which may or may not meet the straight line, depend¬ 
ing upon the time in the Qrcle when the operation 
occurred. 



iJ" . □- 

y wBSr • ■' 
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FOR £>60R>50,000 0*0.1 


Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 19-132.—Relay contacts connected in place of switch S 
of Fig. 19-131. 


Sp#ciGd Impedcmce M^thod^^ 

An experimental study at ultra-high frequencies of 
the input impedance as a function of frequency for any 
given circuit element requires measurements of the 
complex impedance at a number of different frequen¬ 
cies over a prescribed frequency range. The oscillo¬ 
scope offers a convenient and rapid method of present¬ 
ing the data directly, in the desired form, without 
computation. The principal advantage of this method 
is one of speed. It is possible to observe the variations 
in the input impedance of devices under transient 
conditions. 

Circuit 


In making the exposure, care should be taken to 
open the shutter immediately before operation of the 
relay and to close it immediately after. If this is not 
done, an over-exposure is likely to fog the film, due to 
the brilliance of the horizontal line, which is on the 
screen continuously except for the interval during 
which the contacts of the relay are actually separated. 

The described method is not limited to the testing 
of relays and switches, but may be applied also to the 
investigation of moving machinery parts if the con¬ 
struction is such that the auxiliary electrical contacts 
can be fitted. The circular pattern may also be used to 
check the timing of a camera shutter. A short-per¬ 
sistence screen is necessary for this purpose, to prevent 
the introduction of errors in measurement due to the 
“afterglow” of the screen material, and the procedure 
is simply to make a snapshot of the circular pattern. 
The photograph will show an arc of a circle of a length 
corresponding to the time during which the shutter 
was open. 

Single-SwMp Stop Wotch^^ 

In essence, the operation of this equipment is as 
follows: The first of two events whose time separation 
is. desired is used to trip the single-sweep circuit of an 
oscilloscope. A 60-cps signal, obtained from the power 
line and applied to the vertical-deflection circuit of the 
instrtuncnt, is used to provide a time standard. The 
second event is used to cause a potential difference of 
several volts to be impressed instantaneously on the 
vertical-deflection circuit, thus abruptly terminating 
the trace by deflecting it off the screen. The vertical 
length of the signal retained on the screen is then used 
as a measure of the time lapse between the two events. 

i^Sandow, Alexander, **Single-$weep stop watch,” Du Mont 
Oscmograthor, voL 4, pp. l-4jbeceniber, 1940-March, 1941. 


The block diagram of the simple four-probe method 
of obtaining test information is shown in Fig. 19-133. 
Four probes are used to sample the waves existing in 
the transmission line, which may be either a waveguide 
or a coaxial line. These probes are in pairs, the two 
probes of each pair being spaced along the line by a 
quarter wavelength, while the two sets are staggered 
by an eighth wavelength. 



Courtesy Proc. LR.E. 

Fig. 19-133.—Block diagram of simple four-probe method 
of obtaining test information. 

The output from each probe goes directly to a crystal 
detector. The two crystals of one pair of probes are 
balanced, the difference in their outputs being im¬ 
pressed on one pair of deflection vanes in the oscillo¬ 
scope. The difference in the outputs from the second 
pair is impressed in a like manner on the other pair of 
deflection vanes in the oscilloscope. If, then, the input 
to the transmission line is varied in frequency but not 
in amplitude, and if the crystals follow a square law, 
the oscilloscope spot will trace a path representing the 
desired curve on the reflection-coefficient plane. The 
center of the reflection-coefficient plane is located by 
interrupting the output of the driving oscillator at the 
end of each frequency excursion. 

i^Samuel, A. L., *An oscillographic method of presenting 
impedances on the reflection-coefficient plane,” Proc, LR.E,, 
vol. 35, pp. 1279-1283, November, 1947. 
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Vi is the amplitude of the incident voltage and Vr 
the voltage of the reflected wave. When the frequency 
is varied over a restricted range, the spot will trace the 
value of Vr in magnitude and phase. The proper scale 
factor for the oscilloscope and its accompanying ampli¬ 
fier can readily be obtained by terminating the trans¬ 
mission line in a short circuit, so that Vr = Vi, and 
calling the accompanying deflection unity. Since, by 
definition, Vr for unity Vi is the reflection coefficient, 
the desired relationship has been verified. 

The four-probe method, however, is subject to a 
number of limitations and errors. Since use is made of 
fixed spacings in the transmission line, the method is 
limited in its frequency range if reasonable accuracy 
is to be expected. The errors will be somewhat greater 
for a waveguide system because of the more rapid vari¬ 
ation in waveguide wavelength with frequency. Care 
must be taken to insure that the probes are not large 
enough to produce noticeable distortions in the stand¬ 
ing-wave pattern which is being sampled. A third type 
of error is introduced if the crystals do not follow a 
square law in operation. This imparts a nonlinear 
radial scale to the oscilloscoi)es. This error will be 
largest for large values of the reflection coefficient. It 
will decrease as the reflection coefficient approaches 
zero. 

With suitable attention to detail, the four-probe 
method has been found to yield results which are accu¬ 
rate to the order of 5 per cent over a 5 ptr cent fre¬ 
quency band. The crystal errors can be substantially 
eliminated by any arrangement which attenuates the 
reflected-wave component so that it is small compared 
with the direct-wave component. 

Directional Coupler 

In the circuit of Fig. 19-134, two directional coup¬ 
lers are used to sample the incident and reflected 
waves. The coupler which samples the reflected wave 
may be constructed to have a greater coupling attenua- 


tion than the coupling at 
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Fig. 19-134.—Two directional couplers are used here to 
sample the incident and reflected waves. 



Courtesy Proc, LR.E. 

Fig. 19-135.—Waveguides, used as directional couplers, per¬ 
mit sampling of waves. 

pling the incident wave, or a resistive attenuator may 
l)e used to provide the desired difference in level. The 
probes in the secondary line then measure a reflection 
coefficient which is reduced by some desired factor with 
respect to the reflection coefficient of the impedance 
under test. Suitable allowance for this can be made in 
the calibration of the oscilloscope so that the device is 
still direct-reading. It is, of course, possible to dis¬ 
pense with one of the directional couplers, but the use 
of a single coupler to sample both wave components is 
not recommended because of the severe requirements 
on impedance matching which this usage imposes. 

The use of directional couplers to sample the waves 
makes it possible to dispense with the use of probes and 
use hybrid junctions to obtain the necessary additions 
and subtractions. Such a circuit, using waveguides, is 
shown in Fig. 19-135. Two input couplers and two out¬ 
put couplers are shown. The output from one incident- 
wave coupler and one reflected-wave coupler are added 
and subtracted by one hybrid tee with a crystal on each 
of the two remaining arms. The second hybrid tee is 
displaced by an eighth wavelength to obtain the neces¬ 
sary phase difference. The balanced crystal outputs go 
to the oscilloscope amplifiers. The sensitivity of the 
directional coupler and the hybrid junction method 
can be greater than that of the simple probe method, 
since it is possible to obtain much larger samples of the 
incident wave, without serious error, by these means. 

EUipticcdly Polarized 

With relatively simple auxiliary equipment, elUpti- 
cally polarized light may be demonstrated on the 
oscilloscope screen. 

A beam of elliptically polarized light is usually most 
easily understood when it is considered as the resultant 
of the combination of two beams of plane-polarized 
light, these components being oriented perpendicular 
to each other, and representing sinusoidal vibrations of 

i^Stdnhardt, R. Laurence, ‘'The cathode-ray oscffliofraph 
a means of demonstrating eUiptically polarized Hght,*’ Du 
OscUhgrapher, vol. 4, pp. M, Octoher-Nomiiber, 1940. ' 
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the same frequency with a definite time lag or phase 
difference between corresponding points on the two 
waves. 

By purely electrical means, it is possible to produce 
oscilloscope patterns which possess geometrical prop¬ 
erties identical to these same properties in a beam of 
polarized light. For the purposes of demonstration, 
these patterns may be taken as true representations of 
certain states of polarization. For example, if a sinu¬ 
soidally varying voltage, such as the 60-cps lighting 
source, is impressed on the horizontal plates of the 
oscilloscope, the “spot” will move rapidly back and 
forth to produce a horizontal line, the length of which 
is proportional to the magnitude of the impressed 
voltage. 

Similarly, a vertical line of controlled length may be 
produced if the voltage is applied to the other set of 
deflection plates. Considering the oscilloscope screen 
as a cross section looking down into the beam of ellip- 
tically polarized light, these two lines may be taken as 
representations of the two basic, perpendicularly plane- 
polarized components of the ellipse a and b as seen in 
Fig. 19-136. 
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Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 19-136.—Patterns produced in study of elliptically po¬ 
larized light. 

If these two components are now combined, and if 
they happen to be of equal magnitude and of the same 
phase (or “in step”), they will produce, as a resultant 
pattern, a line at 45® to the two components, as shown 
at c in Fig. 19-136. If the magnitude of the two com¬ 
ponents remains the same, but their phase angle differ¬ 
ence increases, the pattern on the screen successively 
changes to a left-handed ellipse with the major axis at 
45® d, then a left-handed circle when the phase differ¬ 
ence becomes 90® at e. 

Further increasing of the phase difference results in 
a pattern consisting of a left-handed ellipse inclined at 
135® / which degenerates into a straight line at 135® 
when this quantity approaches 180®. As the phase 
difference becomes greater than 180®, these patterns 
are then repeated in the reverse order exactly as be¬ 
fore. except that the direction of rotation is now right- 
handed A to ib. 


If a beam of plane-polarized light enters a photo¬ 
electric specimen under mechanical stress, and if the 
polarization azimuth is at 45® to the lines of electrical 
or mechanical stress, the beam will undergo a contin¬ 
uous change as it penetrates deeper into the stressed 
material. 

By altering the magnitude of one or the other of the 
two components with the phase difference set at 90® 
or 270®, it is possible to produce ellipses inclined at 0® 
or 90° (t, and m), and, by varying all three elements, 
it is possible to represent any imaginable state of 
polarization, and to note directly the magnitude of 
each component and the phase difference. 

Method 

All the patterns previously described can be pro¬ 
duced with quite simple electrical equipment such as 
is usually found in most physics laboratories. The 
principal item is the cathode-ray oscilloscope, which is 
preferably of the electrostatic-deflection type. For this 
purpose, the Du Mont 164 oscilloscope, or equivalent, 
with a three-inch screen, is suitable. 


PHASE SHirTEP'0 
SELSYN 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs 

Fig. 19-137.—^Wiring diagram of Selsyn motor 3-phase cir¬ 
cuit. 

A phase-changing transformer, to be operated from 
a three-phase source, so as to produce a voltage of con¬ 
stant magnitude and of controllable phase, is required. 

From the wiring diagram in Fig. 19-137, it will be 
seen that a Selsyn motor has its three-wire winding 
connected to a three-phase source of the proper voltage 
and its output winding connected, via a potentiometer, 
to the vertical-deflection plates of the oscilloscope. 
Similarly, one phase of the input is connected, via an¬ 
other potentiometer, to the horizontal-deflection plates. 

With an oscilloscope, the built-in amplifiers and 
“V-gain” and “H-gain” controls will take the place of 
the two potentiometers. 
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If the source frequency is 50 or 60 cps, the pattern- 
forming “spot” will move around the screen too fast 
for the eye to perceive whether the patterns are rotat¬ 
ing left-handed or right-handed, and it will be neces¬ 
sary to resort to some trick to demonstrate the transi¬ 
tion from left-handed to right-handed ellipticallypolar¬ 
ized light when the phase angle passes through 0® or 
180 ^ 

Application 

The two gain controls determine the magnitude of 
the two perpendicular sinusoidal (plane-polarized) 
components, while the Selsyn motor or phase-changing 
transformer alters the phase relationship of these two 
components without affecting the magnitude of either. 
By equalizing the magnitudes, it is possible to demon¬ 
strate all the patterns in Fig. 19-136c to 19-136ife with 
one rotation of the Selsyn motor shaft, and the rela¬ 
tionship of plane-polarized light, with both left-handed 
and right-handed rotation, is quite evident. 

RCA Antennalyzer^* 

The equations for the radiation patterns of direc¬ 
tional antenna systems are well-known, but the arith¬ 
metical work necessary to secure a plot of the radiation 
pattern is tedious and time-consuming. Using this 
equipment, much work in antenna design is eliminated. 

In general, the designer of a directional antenna for 
broadcast Station use knows the pattern required and 
is faced with the problem of determining the antenna 
configuration which will yield this pattern. The RCA 
Antennalyzer was developed to synthesize or to ana¬ 
lyze. The instrument is entirely electrical, with no 
moving parts, except the potentiometers which change 
the various parameters. Developed specifically for the 
design of directional antennas for broadcast use, the 
Antennalyzer, as constructed, will yield the radiation 
pattern of directional antennas which have as many as 
five towers or sources of radiation. 

Each source is characterized by four parameters: 
(1) the distance from a reference point; (2) the azi¬ 
muth angle wkh respect to a baseline; (3) the amount 
of current in the antenna; (4) the phase angle of this 
antenna current, Thus, the Antennalyzer has four 
potentiometers associated with each antenna, with one 
exception. One antenna is located at the reference point 
and carries unit current at zero phase. Hence, no con¬ 
trols are required for this antenna. 

i»Brown, H, G ., Morrison, C W., ^^Thc RCA antennalyzer 
—an instrument useful in the design of directional antenna sys¬ 
tems,” Proc, LR£,, vol 34, pp. {^-999, December, 1946. 



CHANNEL “A" 


Courtesy RCA and Proc, 1,R R. 

Fig. 19*138.—Block diagram of RCA antennalyzer. 

Pattern Display 

The radiation pattern is displayed directly on the 
face of a cathode-ray tube, either in polar or rectangu¬ 
lar coordinates. The Antennalyzer may be used in two 
ways. The dials may be set to correspond to a given 
antenna configuration. Then, the resulting pattern is 
observed on the cathode-ray tube. However, when a 
given pattern is the goal, the dials may be twiddled 
until the proper pattern is obtained. Then the dial set¬ 
tings are recorded. These dial settings tell where to 
locate the towers, as well as the current ratios and 
phase angles to use. With a little practice, this opera¬ 
tion of analysis may be performed in a few minutes. 
Metering devices are included in the Antennalyzer so 
that the ratio of maximum field intensity to rms field 
intensity is obtained. The block diagram of the An¬ 
tennalyzer is shown in Fig. 19-138. 

The complete, mathematical theory underlying the 
operation of the equipment is given in the original 
article.^® 
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To display the pattern in rectangular co-ordinates is 
by far the simplest procedure. However, many engi¬ 
neers are used to looking at the patterns plotted in 
polar co-ordinates. To provide a polar pattern, the cir¬ 
cuit of Fig. 19-139 may be used. 

DA. Gain 

The gain of a D.A. (directional antenna) may be 
checked with the Antennalyzer and suitable auxiliary 
apparatus. When the antenna designer has arrived at 
a pattern of the proper shape, he usually desires a 
knowledge of the scale factor to place on the plot. An 
exact determination involves a knowledge of the mu¬ 
tual resistances existing between the antennas. How¬ 
ever, an approximate answer may be obtained quickly 
by plotting the pattern in polar co-ordinates and meas¬ 
uring the area of the pattern with a planimeter. A 
circle whose area is the same is then taken as the circle 
from a single antenna operated with the same power. 
The radius of this circle is the rms value of the hori¬ 
zontal polar diagram. This approximate relation may 
be obtained by measuring the peak value of the signal 
coming out of the Antennalyzer and then measuring 
the rms value of the same signal. 

The signal from the Antennalyzer is fed to the input 
terminals shown in the upper left-hand corner of Fig. 
19-140. First, the signal is fed to the peak-reading volt¬ 
meter, which consists essentially of a diode rectifier. 
The input signal is adjusted until the meter in the out¬ 
put reads full scale. Then, the signal is switched to the 
input of the rms voltmeter. The output meter is 



switched to this voltmeter at the same time. Since the 
meter scale is calibrated with full scale equal to unity, 
the new reading is now the ratio of the rms signal to 
the peak signal. 

The rms voltmeter is a square-law device. Since the 
output of the Antennalyzer contains a d-c component 
as well as a-c terms, cross-product terms not properly 
included in the determination of the rms of the pattern 
are brought into the reading unless the complex circuit 
with push-pull input and push-push output is used. 

Operation 

The calibration of the instrument is readily accom¬ 
plished. First, all antennas are turned off except for 
antenna A. In rectangular co-ordinates, this source 
then gives a straight, horizontal line, displaced from 
the zero axis. Then, the spacing control for antenna B 
is set at zero. This places antenna B so that it coincides 
with antenna A, 

The current-ratio dial for antenna B is turned on 
and the current ratio and the phase angle adjusted 
simultaneously until the horizontal line has reached a 
minimum position, which should coincide with the zero 
axis. This means that the current in antenna B is ex¬ 
actly equal and 180° out of phase with the current in 
antenna A. 




Fig. 19-141.—Calculated polar diagram for two towers 
carrying equal and in-phase currents, when the tower spacing 
is one half-wavelength. 
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This adjustment then establishes the unity value 
point on the current-ratio dial, and locates the 180® 
point on the phase-angle dial. The phase-angle dial is 
then turned until maximum displacement is found for 
the horizontal line. This procedure locates the zero- 
degree point on the phase-angle dial. Next, with an¬ 
tenna B set at unit current and zero phase, the spacing 
dial is turned until a “figure 8” pattern with the mini¬ 
mum just reaching zero is obtained. This establishes 
the half-wave-spacing point on the dial. 

The calibration of the tower azimuth angle is easily 
obtained by turning this dial and suitably marking the 
dial as the pattern is marched across the scale. Refer¬ 
ence to a chart of patterns^® obtained with two towers 
assists in crosschecking quickly a number of calibra¬ 
tion points. 

Fig. 19-141 shows a calculated polar diagram for 
two towers carrying equal and in-phase currents, when 
the tower spacing is one-half wavelength. This field 
pattern, plotted in rectangular co-ordinates, is also 
shown fti the same illustration. The increase in detail 
of the display in rectangular co-ordinates is evident. 
Fig. 19-142 shows the trace on the Antennalyzer for 
the same set of conditions. 



Courtesy RCA aud Proc, LR.E, 

Fig. 19-142.—Trace on the antennalyzer for conditions of 
Fig. 19-141. 

Fig. 19-143 shows the calculated polar and rectan¬ 
gular trace for the same conditions as Fig. 19-141, ex¬ 
cept that the two currents are now 180® apart in phase. 

^•Brown, G. H., ^'Directional antennas/* Proc, LRM,, vd. 
25, pp. 78-145, January, 1937. 




Fig. 19-143.—Calculated polar and rectangular trace for the 
same conditions as Fig. 19-141, except that the two currents 
are now 180® apart in phase. 


Fig. 19-144 is the corresponding trace shown on the 
Antennalyzer. The polar plots of Fig. 19-141 and Fig. 
19-143 fail to show the marked difference in behavior 


in the null points that are shown by rectangular traces. 



Fig. 19-144.—Corre¬ 
sponding antennalyzer 
trace for conditions of Fig. 
19-143. 


Courtesy RCA and Proc, LR.E, 


Fig. 19-145 shows the configuration of antennas in¬ 
stalled at station WTAR, Norfolk, Virginia. The cal¬ 
culated horizontal radiation pattern is shown in Fig. 
19-146, plotted in both polar and rectangular co-ordi- 



Comttsy RCA md Pwe, IJtM, 

Fig. 19-145.—Configuration of uitemiai installed at WTASi 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Courtesy RCA and Proc. I.R.E. 

Fig. 19-146. — Calculated horizontal radiation pattern, 
plotted in both polar and rectangular co-ordinates. 


Fig. 19-148. — Same plot as in 
Fig. 19-147, but in rectangular co¬ 
ordinates. 



Courtesy RCA and Proc. I.R.E. 


Horizontal plane patterns have been shown. How¬ 
ever, calculations and patterns in the vertical plane may 
be handled equally well. 

Circulated Pulse Testing^^ 

Square-wave and pulse-testing techniques may be 
extended to permit the signal pulse to be observed after 
circulating many times through the transmission sys¬ 
tem under test. This method is particularly useful for 
measuring the cumulative effect of a number of similar 
units, such as those used in carrier or microwave-radio¬ 
repeater systems, when only one unit is available. 
Applications to video-frequency, intermediate-fre¬ 
quency, and radio-frequency testing with a-m or f-m 
transient signals are feasible in checking distortion. 



Courtesy RCA and Proc. l,R.B. 

Fig. 19-147.—Polar plot shown in antennalyzer for condi¬ 
tions of Fig. 19-146. 

nates. The corresponding polar plot shown in the 
Antenn^yzer is reproduced in Fig. 19-147, while Fig. 
19-148 shows the same plot in rectangular co-ordi¬ 
nates. 


Basic Circuit 

A block diagram of the fundamental circuit for cir- 
culated-pulse testing is shown in Fig. 19-149. The 
functioning of the equipment is almost self-explanatory 
from the drawing. The transient response of a system 
may be observed directly using this technique. 

A simple method of observing the transient response 
of an amplifier or transmission system is to connect a 
pulse-modulated signal source to its input and an 
oscilloscope to its output. If the oscilloscope sweep is 
synchronized with the pulse rate, a stationary picture 
of the response to pulse signals is obtained on the 
screen. Since the observed response is a complicated 
function of what might be called the fundamental 
steady-state characteristics of the apparatus being 
tested, such methods are most valuable for comparing 
the different designs and for over-all qualitative tests 
of complete communications systems using television, 
facsimile, or frequency modulation. 

With reference to Fig. 19-149, the transmission cir¬ 
cuit under test is inserted in a loop consisting of a delay 
line, an attenuator, and an auxiliary amplifier indicated 
by the rectangle marked “gated amplifier.^* The test 
pulse is introduced into the loop at the input to the 

i^Bcck, A. C, Ring, D. H., “Testing repeaters with circu¬ 
lated pulses,*’ Proc. I.R.E., vol. 35, pp. 1226-1230, November, 
1947. 
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Courtesy Proe, I.R.E. 

Fig. 19-149.—Block diagram of fundamental circuit for cir¬ 
culated pulse testing. 

equipment under test, and a sample of the output is 
removed from the loop and connected to the viewing 
circuit. The major portion of the output is fed through 
the delay line, attenuator, and gated amplifier, back 
into the input. 

The delay in the loop circuit is made greater than the 
duration of the test pulse, and the gain around the loop 
is made unity. Under these conditions, a single pulse in 
the loop will circulate around the loop indefinitely, and 
the viewing oscilloscope will show a succession of 
pulses which are each spaced along the sweep by the 
total delay time of the loop circuit. Each successive 
pulse on the oscilloscope shows the original pulse after 
another trip around the loop, and, therefore, another 
trip through the amplifier or system under test. 

If the test pulse is made recurrent, in order to obtain 
a stationary picture built up of many superposed traces 
on the viewing oscilloscope, trouble will be encoun¬ 
tered because pulse ntunber one will still be circulating 
around the loop when pulse number two is inserted. It 
is the function of the gated amplifier to obviate this 
difficulty. This amplifier is arranged so that its gain 
is normally much less than unity. Just before a test 
pulse is inserted into the loop, a ^'gate’’ voltage is ap¬ 
plied to the liiated amplifier. This gate voltage raises 
the loop gain to unity and holds it there for a period 
which is many times greater than the loop delay, but 
less than the test-pulse repetition time. Thus, the test 
pulse continues to circulate for the duration of the gate 
signal.When the gate voltage is removed, the loop gain 
drops to much less than unity and the circulating pulse 
is quickly damped out so that the loop circuit is free 
from signals when the gate voltage is reapplied and a 
new test pulse is introduced. 


The points at which the signal insertion and viewing 
branches are connected to the loop are arbitrary. As 
shown in Fig. 19-149, the signal is inserted at a low- 
level point in the loop, so that a relatively small pulse 
voltage is required. The viewing branch is shown con¬ 
nected to a high-level point, so that less amplification 
is necessary to get a satisfactory oscilloscope deflec¬ 
tion. When this is done, the test pulse cannot be ob¬ 
served until it has made one trip through the amplifier 
or circuit under test. If enough high-quality amplifica¬ 
tion is provided in the viewing branch, both branches 
can be connected to the loop at the same point, and one 
can monitor the test-pulse shape directly. On the block 
diagram, resistors are shown in the test branches to 
indicate that the connections are made by bridging cir¬ 
cuits which do not disturb the impedance terminations 
of the equipment in the loop. 

Circulated-pulse testing with frequency-modulated 
pulses has been carried out, as shown in the block 
diagram of Fig. 19-150. A block diagram of the ar¬ 
rangement used for circulated-pulse testing with 
amplitude modulation at r.f. and i.f. is similar to Fig. 
19-150, except as indicated in the caption. 



Comrigsy Pfoe, 

Fig. 19-150.—Block diagram oi circuit used lor circulated 
pulse testing, using f-^m pmses. For a-m testing the f-m pulse 
generator is remom, and the signal oscillator aud the detector 
are dianged to a-m types. 
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Courtesy Proc. I.R.E. 


Fig. 19-151.—Circuit arrangement for video frequency test¬ 
ing. 

Video-Frequency Testing 

A wide-band video circulating loop requires a high 
degree of balance in the gated amplifier, in order to 
avoid transients which circulate with the test pulses. 
It also requires a precision delay line which has uni¬ 
form attenuation and delay over the necessary video 
band. The various problems may be avoided using the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 19-151. which was devised 
by W. M. Goodall of Bell laboratories. A frequency 
modulator and discriminator are connected to the video 
system to be tested, with the gating and delay accom¬ 
plished in the i-f part of the loop. Amplitude modula¬ 
tion and detection could be used in the same way. 

Memory Oscilloecope^^ 

The memory oscilloscope is used for obtaining pho¬ 
tographic records of randomly occurring electric 

i®Zarem, A. M., **An automatic oscillograph with a mem¬ 
ory,” Elec. Eng., vol. 65, pp. 150-153, March, 1946. 


transients. This instrument differs from other oscillo¬ 
scopes of the memory type in that its operation is 
completely automatic. Forty sets of oscillograms can 
be recorded without the aid of an operator. Because of 
this feature, such an oscilloscope may be used for mon¬ 
itoring electrical systems in which sporadic circuit dis¬ 
turbances are to be studied. The unit consists essen¬ 
tially of three cathode-ray tubes with associated power 
supply, a sawtooth oscillator to provide the horizontal 
time axis, amplifiers for the vertical-deflection circuits, 
a beam-blanking circuit, and an automatic camera. 

When the memory oscilloscope is in operation, the 
cathode-ray tubes are continuously excited. The ver¬ 
tical-deflection circuits of the tubes are connected to the 
voltages to be investigated, and each tube screen car¬ 
ries a cathode-ray pattern characteristic of the voltage 
applied to its vertical-deflection plates. Upon the oc¬ 
currence of a transient pulse, the camera shutter is 
released and the electronic beams of the cathode-ray 
tubes are interrupted. The camera then records the 
persistence of fluorescence, which is characteristic of 
the material used on the tube screens. 

In this way, a record is obtained of electric events 
that occurred previous to the opening of the shutter. 
To insure successful operation, the component parts of 
the automatic memory oscilloscope must be electrically 
co-ordinated and controlled. 

Control Circuit 

Fig. 19-152 is a block diagram illustrating the 
sequence of functions performed by the automatic 
memory oscilloscope control circuit. The control is 
initiated by a voltage pulse applied to the grid of an 
electron tube. This pulse may be supplied by the tran¬ 
sient voltage itself—or some other voltage pulse which 
occurs simultaneously with the transient to be studied. 



Courtesy Electrical Engineering 
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As the input impedance of the control circuit is quite 
high, very little current is required for its operation. 

The first operation is a multiple one. The shutter is 
opened, a clock dial is momentarily illuminated, and an 
electric pulse is released to an isolating circuit. An 
adjustable time thereafter, the beam-blanking unit re¬ 
ceives its impulse, and a second timing circuit is actu¬ 
ated. The latter operates the motor-control unit, which 
in turn resets the camera, excites the coil of the step- 
relay exposure counter, and places the entire control 
circuit in readiness for the next transient to be re¬ 
corded. The timing circuits are included in order to 
allow the adjustment of both memory time and expo¬ 
sure time. The clock mechanism insures that every 
oscillogram record contains the time at which the 
initiating transient occurred. 

Magnetic Materials Tests^^ 

Although magnetic materials possessing substan¬ 
tially rectangular hysteresis loops have been known 
for some time, only recently has this property been 
utilized in the design of electric apparatus. 

Attempts in the past to construct mechanical recti¬ 
fiers have been frustrated because of the difficulty en¬ 
countered in commutation. In order to obtain satis¬ 
factory results, the commutation must take place while 
the current passes through the zero value. In an ordi¬ 
nary a-c wave, the rate of change is the greatest at that 
point. As a result there is no time for commutation 
without destructive sparking. 

When saturable reactor coils are put in series with 
the current leads, a step is introduced as the current 



AC LINE 



passes through substantially zero value. This prolongs 
the time of zero current so that almost sparkless com¬ 
mutation can be obtained. It has been found that far 
superior results are obtained if these saturable reactor 
coils have rectangular hysteresis characteristics. 

A basic circuit for a 3-phase contact rectifier is 
shown in Fig. 19-153. The saturable reactor coils are 
shown together with the windings used to aid in the 
development of sparkless commutation. Fig. 19-154 
shows the load current (A) when the saturable re¬ 
actors are not in the circuit and (B) when they are 
included as in Fig. 19-153. In the latter part, the step 
in the current wave is shown. 


^ _s) 


CURRENT 

OSCILLOGRAMS 


(B) (A) without saturable REACTOR 

(B) WITH SATURABLE REACTOR 
usiNC rectangular 
htsteresis loor core 

MATERIAL 


Courtesy Electrical Engtneeriuff 

Fig. 19-154.—Load currents (A) without and (B) with 
saturable reactors in circuit. 


Fig. 19-155 shows the hysteresis loops for two cores 
of the same material. Core (A) has been heat-treated 
by standard methods and core (B) is specially proc¬ 
essed to give a rectangular hysteresis loop. The com¬ 
mutation takes place at the steep portion of the hys¬ 
teresis loop. When the width of the loop is small, the 
current during commutation will remain small but not 
zero. 



Courtesy Bteefricul Snyiueering 

Fig. 19>155.—Hysteresis loo|^ for two cores of SO per cent 
nickel-SO per cent iron alloys having (A) standard annealing, 
(B) special annealing after drastic reduction. 


“Elmen, G. W., Gaugher, E. A., “Special magnetic alleys 
^ applications," BUe. Eng., vol. 67, pp. 843-84S, September, 


In order to reduce the current step to zero, an a«c 
biasing current is supplied through tlm auxiliary wind¬ 
ings. Also, it is desirable that the vertical portions of 
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the hysteresis loops be as steep as possible; and that 
they approach the saturation value. This extends the 
commutation interval and minimizes the amount of 
core material for a given rectifier. Materials which 
have a rectangular hysteresis loop as shown in Fig. 
194 55B fulfill these requirements. 

Magnetic AmpMers 

Development work at the Naval Ordnance Labora¬ 
tory has shown that certain advantages in the construc¬ 
tion of magnetic amplifiers are obtained by the use of 
’ magnetic materials with rectangular hysteresis loops. 

One type of magnetic amplifier circuit employing 
regeneration is shown in Fig, 19-156. Saturable trans¬ 
formers T1 and T2 are designed to operate at the knee 
of the magnetization curve. Because the regeneration 
is accomplished by the flow of the rectified load current 
through a feedback winding, a d-c bias is required to 
minimize the load current at zero signal. When a signal 
is applied, each transformer is driven into saturation. 
This increases the magnetizing and load currents. 



Courtesy Electrical Engineering 

Fig. 19-156.—Magnetic amplifier circuit employing regen¬ 
eration. 


MAGNETIZATION CURVES 
OF 50% Ni.50%F(i ALLOT 



Fig. 19-157.—Magnetization curves of two nickel-iron al¬ 
loys of substantially the same composition: (A) using stand¬ 
ard core material; (B) using rectangular hysteresis loop 
core material. 


Core (B) has been given a special treatment to pro¬ 
duce a rectangular hysteresis loop while core (A) has 
been given the standard heat treatment. Fig. 19-158 
shows the current waveform for each of these cores, 
showing improved sinusoidal characteristics of the 
specially treated material. An amplifier constructed 
with identical cores of these materials delivered over 
twice as much power when core (B) was substituted 
for core (A). 


Fig. 19-158.—Current waveforms 
for the cores of Fig. 19-188, show¬ 
ing improved sinusoidal characteris¬ 
tics of the specially treated mate¬ 
rial. 



From power considerations, it is desirable to operate 
at high flux density. The higher the density at which 
the knee occurs, the larger will be the output power 
capacity of a coil with a core of a given size. Also, in 
order to increase the amplification, the magnetizing 
force at the knee should be as small as possible. In a 
material having a rectangular hysteresis loop, the knee 
occurs very close to saturation value. 

Because of that, the form factor of the load current 
more nearly approaches that of a sine wave. Fig. 
19-157 shows tiie magnetization curve of two nickel- 
iron alloy cores of substantially the same composition. 


Courtesy Electrical Engineering 

Microwave Molecular Spectroscopy^^ 

It has been known for more than 30 years that very- 
high-frequency electromagnetic waves would be ab¬ 
sorbed by any gas whose molecules possess electric di¬ 
poles. The frequencies at which absorption takes place 
correspond to the rotational frequencies of the mole¬ 
cule. Using war-developed techniques, it is now pos- 

20Coles, Donald K., “Microwave molecular spectroscopy,” 
Elec. En^., vol. 67, pp. 735-741, August, 1948; the following 
material is based on this article. 
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sible to detect these absorption lines and to measure 
their frequencies to one part in a million. 

The first sharp-line absorption spectrum was ob¬ 
tained by B. Bleaney and R. P. Penrose at Oxford 
University, England. These investigators introduced 
ammonia into a resonant cavity, which effectively is a 
short length of waveguide in which the radiation is 
reflected back and forth hundreds of times. The effect 
of the ammonia gas was to damp out the waves and 
thus to reduce the energy density in the cavity. The 
change in energy density could be measured by means 
of a crystal detector. 

Bleaney and Penrose found that at pressures below 
one millimeter of mercury the broad absorption band 
of ammonia consisted of several series of very sharp 
lines. This was in general agreement with the predic¬ 
tion of Dennison and others at the University of Michi¬ 
gan. Bleaney and Penrose announced these results 
early in 1946, and at that time similar results already 
were being obtained by W. E. Good at the Westing- 
house Laboratories and C. H. Townes at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 

The American investigators were using a frequency 
sweep method which presented a small part of the ab¬ 
sorption spectrum on the screen of a cathode-ray oscil¬ 
loscope at any one instant of time (Fig. 19-159). One 

Ijlllllllllllillis 

tion a small part the 
absorption spectrum on the 

QJb 5SSSSHSSSSB59 cathode-ray-tube screen. 

Courtesy Bledrieal Engineering 

form of the apparatus used by Good is shown in Fig. 
19-160. The microwaves traversed two meters of am¬ 
monia gas and then were detected by means of a silicon 
crystal. The received signal was amplified and applied 
to the vertical plates of an oscilloscope. The sawtooth 


voltage which served for the horizontal deflection of 
the oscilloscope was also used to vary the frequency of 
the oscillator, so that the horizontal axis of the oscillo¬ 
scope became a frequency axis. The absorption wave- 
meter, indicated in Fig. 19-160, is a variable cavity 
loosely coupled to the waveguide. This type of appara¬ 
tus has sufficed to detect and study the rotational ab¬ 
sorption lines of perhaps a dozen simple molecules in 
the wavelength region between S and 18 millimeters. 

A recording would be made at reduced full-wave 
level and at full-wave level. Usually, these neutral cur¬ 
rent oscillograms will consist of many frequencies and 
a mismatch is indicative of a change in the trans¬ 
former's impedance, such as when a failure occurs. 



Courtesy Electrical Engineering 

Fig. 19-160.—Block diagram of apparatus used in micro- 
wave spectroscopy. 

Small changes in impedance result in larger changes 
in the neutral current oscillograms than occur in the 
voltage oscillograms taken at the surged terminal. 
Whether the current neutral method of measurement 
will detect all failures in a winding obviously depends 
considerably upon the characteristics of the trans¬ 
former. 

Tum-to-turn failures involving no more than one- 
tenth of one per cent of the winding have been detected. 



Fig. 19-161.. 
for lens testing. 


Basic test setup 


Courtesy Beil Tel* Lobs. 
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Lens Tasting^^ 

The basic test setup is shown in Fig. 19-161 The 
optical principles involved are discussed in the original 
article. Electrically, the hookup is simple and self- 
evident from the diagram. 

The distribution of energy in an image formed by a 
lens in yellow lights is shown in Fig. 19-162. The dis¬ 
tribution of energy in an image formed by a lens in 
blue light is shown in Fig. 19-163, while Fig. 19-164 
shows the light modulation in the image of a grating 
formed by a lens on axis. Light modulation in the 
image of a grating formed at 10° of axis is shown in 
Fig. 19-165. Fig. 19-166 illustrates diffraction spectra 
present when a coarse grating is placed over the lens 
under test. 



Courtesy Bell Tel, Labs. 

Fig. 19-162.—Distribution of energy in an image formed by 
a lens in yellow light. 



Courtesy Bell System Labs. 

Fig. 19-163.—Distribution of energy in an image formed by 
a lens in blue light. 


*lHerriot, W., "A photoelectric lens bench,” Jour. Opt. Soc. 
Amer.j voL 37, pp. 47Z-474, June, 1947. 



Courtesy Bell System Labs. 

Fig. 19-164.—Light modulation in the image of a grating 
formed by a lens on axis. 



Courtesy Bell System Labs. 

Fig. 19-165.—Light modulation in the image of a grating 
formed at 10’’ of axis is shown. 



Courtesy Bell System Labs. 

Fig. 19-166.—Diffraction spectra present when a coarse 
grating is placed over the lens under test. 
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Geiger Counter Tests^*^ 

Since the first demonstration of the tube counter by 
Geiger and Muller in July, 1928, the unusual sensi¬ 
tivity of such counters has found widespread applica¬ 
tions in the detection of high-speed particles and ener¬ 
getic photons. 

A Geiger counter is a gas-filled diode operated in the 
region of the unstable corona discharge. There are two 
types of counters, characterized by their filling gases. 
One uses simple monatomic or diatomic gases, such as 
hydrogen, air, the rare gases, or mixtures of these, and 
is known as the nonself-quenching type. The second 
category includes mixtures of simple gases and small 
percentages of “quenching** admixtures, which are 
usually polyatomic organic molecules. In general, the 
firing characteristics of both types of fillings are very 
much alike, but the subsequent stages of the discharge 
and the deionization process are distinctly different. 

The electrode system of a Geiger counter usually 
consists of a fine wire and coaxial cylinder. Most tubes 
are filled with a rare gas combined with a trace of a 
polyatomic vapor such as alcohol, ether, amyl acetate, 
and many others. At low voltages, the tube behaves as 
an ionization chamber with an internal amplification 
factor of unity. A relatively small potential difference 
prevents recombination losses, and is sufficient to draw 
a saturation current from the tube, supplied entirely by 
the primary ionization. Raising the voltage brings on 
gas multiplication by impact ionization of the gas 
molecules. 

The multiplication factor increases with increase in 
voltage and the current delivered by the tube is pro¬ 
portional to the primary ionization up to multiplica¬ 
tions of 10® or 10®. Throughout this range, the dis^ 
charges are single avalanches, each avalanche origi¬ 
nating from a primary ion pair and localized within a 
fraction of a millimeter along the length of the wire. 



22Friedinan, Dr„ Herbert, "Geiger counter tubes," Pror, 
/.P.P., vol. 37, p. 791, July, 1949. 



Comm^y Rtv. Sei* luitr. 

Fig. 19-168.—The transition to Geiger counting is ordinarily 
very sharply defined. This figure shows the rapid trantftion 
from incomplete growth of the discharge chamterieed by 
nonutuform pulse heights, to the threlhm wh^ each dis¬ 
charge has spread throughout the tube. 
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At still higher voltages, every avalanche breeds new 
avalanches, spreading the discharge along the full 
length of the tube, through the medium of the very- 
short-wavelength ultraviolet rays generated in each 
avalanche. The discharge continues to burn until a 
critical space-charge density of positive ions is reached. 
The amplification factor then becomes independent of 
the amount of primary ionization, and all discharge 
pulses attain equal amplitudes. This condition char¬ 
acterizes the operation of the Geiger counter. 

The Geiger-counting threshold is usually deter¬ 
mined experimentally by observing, with an oscillo¬ 
scope, the lowest voltage at which all pulses become 
equal in size. The fundamental circuit is shown in Fig. 
19-167. 

As threshold is approached, statistical fluctuations 
in the breeding of new avalanches from preceding 
avalanches may interrupt the chain before the dis¬ 
charge has filled the entire length of the tube. The 
transition to Geiger counting is ordinarily very sharply 
defined, as is illustrated in Fig. 19-168, which shows 
the rapid transition from incomplete growth of the dis¬ 
charge characterized by nonuniform pulse heights, to 
the threshold where each discharge has spread 
throughout the tube. 

The number of discharges is directly related to the 
number of primary particles striking the tube, and does 
not depend appreciably on the applied potential over a 
range of a few hundred volts known as the “plateau.*' 
At higher voltages, the condition of a self-sustained 
corona is reached and the discharge maintains itself 
until the potential is removed. Sufficiently high poten¬ 
tials bring on the transition to a glow discharge in 
which the current rises very rapidly and the voltage 
across the electrodes falls to a low stable value. The 
complete voltage characteristic of the cylindrical iorii- 



Pr0c, 

, 19'^169.«‘<-Complete vdtage characteristiic of the cylin- 
ionization tube. 


zation tube is illustrated in Fig. 19-169. Fig. 19-170 
illustrates the effect of argon pressure, percentage of 
alcohol admixture, and the size of the electrodes on the 
threshold voltage. 

t 



Courtesy Proc. I.R.E. 

Fig. 19-170.—Effect of argon pressure, percentage of alco¬ 
hol admixture, and the size of the electrodes on the threshold 
voltage. 

Number Dieployg^^ 

The number is displayed across on the screen of a 
cathode-ray tube, the characters being directly written 
by movement of the spot. The effect of a steady display 
is created by a high-speed repetitive traverse over the 
outlines required, a black-out being effected between 
the characters and on the fly-back. 

The spot control is achieved by a combination of 
alternating figure-producing potentials and steady 
spacing of layout potentials. The former are provided 
by a common figure generator which uses a continu¬ 
ously rotating multiunit variable capacitor to modulate 
a 500-kc supply, generated by a built-in oscillator. The 
outputs are rectified to give the X and Y component 
potentials of the integers at an audio frequency. 

A layout selector connects the tube in sequence to the 
required figure potentials and adds the steady poten¬ 
tials to locate each in its appropriate position in the 
frame. 

Basic Principles 

The technique is based on the cathode-ray tube, the 
display being directly written by movement of the spot 
and not by variation in brilliance as in television and 
other reproduction methods. 

Thus to reproduce the figure “2,” the spot is caused 
to traverse the outline of this figure many times a sec- 

2»Bakcr, G. T,, "Number display using the cathode-ray 
tube," four. LEM,, vol. 94, p. 421, November, 1947. 
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ond. Persistence of vision causes the result to appear 
as a solid unbroken figure. The potentials required to 
produce this traverse are of an alternating nature. The 
individual figures are built up into a complete display 
or frame by superimposing steady potentials, which 
have the effect of shifting the center of each figure to 
any required point of the frame. The figures are writ¬ 
ten one at a time, each with its own combination of 
alternating and location potentials. The complete trace 
is repeated several times a second and again persistence 
of vision creates the appearance of a steady display. 
This effect is greatly assisted by the afterglow nature 
of the tube screen. 

Elements of System 

The system has four main components, shown in 
outline in Fig. 19-171. These are: (a) The cathode-ray 
tube. This can be any of the standard units depending 
only on the size and type of the display, (b) The lay¬ 
out control. The face of the tube can be considered as 
a frame containing a number of divisions in each of 
which one integer can be displayed; the layout control 
locates each division, (c) The figure selector. Each 
division of the frame has an associated figure selector 
which determines which integer will appear in that 
division, (d) The figure generator. This provides the 
alternating potentials for producing traces correspond¬ 
ing to the integers, 1 to 0. One such unit will supply a 
large number of tubes and thus the system is particu¬ 
larly suited to provide a multiplicity of adjacent but 
otherwise independent displays. 



^ Courtesy Jour. lEE (London) 

Fig. 19-171.—Elements of system for number displays. 

Figm* Generator 

The writing potentials for delineating the individual 
figures are produced by the equipment shown in Fig. 
19-172. The oscillator functions at about 500 kc and 
feeds the common rotor of the multiunit variable capac¬ 
itor shown as C2X, C2Y, CSX, C3Y, etc 



Courtesy Jour, I EE (London) 

Fig. 19-172.—Writing potentials for delineating the indi¬ 
vidual figures are produced by this equipment. 

The rotor is driven directly from the shaft of a small 
high-speed motor. The stationary plate of each capaci¬ 
tor unit is connected through a load resistor R1 to 
ground, and the varying high-frequency potential de¬ 
veloped across this resistance is rectified by the dry- 
plate rectifier MR. The smoothing unit C2 is intro¬ 
duced to prevent the high-frequency fuzzing the out¬ 
put, which is normally situated in the lower a-f band. 

Each figure, with the exception of “1,” requires two 
control potentials, and there are thus nineteen plates 
and output terminals. It will be seen that the output 
potenial depends on the instantaneous capacitance of 
the rotating vanes, and if these vanes are correctly 
shaped, almost any desired output can be achieved. 

Capacitor Vanes Design 

Consider the reproduction of an outline, for ex¬ 
ample, the “2” shown in Fig. 19-173. Imaginary axes 
can be drawn through the resting position of the spot, 
one parallel to the deeilction produced by the X plates, 
the other parallel to the K-plate deflection. The deflec¬ 
tions are substantially proportional to the applied po¬ 
tentials, so that the distances from these axra, i.e., 
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CoHftesy Jour. I EE (London) 
Fig. 19-173.—Reproduction of an outline. 

X and Y co-ordinates, represent the required deflec¬ 
tion potentials. The outline shown is, therefore, a rela¬ 
tionship between X and Y of the form 

X = /(K). (1) 

This curve is traced out by the movement of a spot, 
and the relationship is more accurately expressed in 
terms of a parameter t 

^ = ( 2 ) 

y = m) ( 3 ) 

where Ca,, Cy are the capacitances of the X and Y 
capacitors respectively. 

The traverse is repeated many times a second, hence 
these represent periodic functions. The load resistance 
{Rl, Fig. 19-172) is kept relatively small and the out¬ 
put potentials are roughly proportional to the instan¬ 
taneous capacitances of the variable capacitors. 

C. = /1(0 (4) 

C, = /2(/) (5) 

where Cw, Cy are the capacitances of the ^ and Y 
capacitors respectively. 

The outline should have an even illumination and 
the spot must move at a constant velocity along the 
trace. The curve is, therefore, divided into a number 
of equal divisions, each of which represents a time 
uniti In practice it has been found more convenient to 
divide each figure into its salient features and to make 
each feature an integral number of time units while 
preserving the over-all equality as near as possible. 


This makes it easier to reproduce those features which 
are repeated in two or more figures. Thus, in “2** the 
baseline is allowed three, and the remainder of the 
curve seven, out of the ten divisions into which the 
trace is divided. 

The rotor has a constant angular velocity and the 
time divisions also represent angular positions of the 
shaft. Equations (4) and (5) then become 

( 6 ) 

Cy = f2(e) (7) 

giving the capacitances required from the X and Y 
capacitors for any position of the shaft. These two 
polar curves can be obtained directly from Fig. 19-'173 
and, if the fixed blades were of negligible width, they 
would represent the desired rotor shape. 

In practice, it is necessary to make the fixed plates 
as wide as possible and an 18° segment has been found 
convenient. Before equations (6) and (7) can repre¬ 
sent overlapping area of capacitor vane, two correc¬ 
tions are necessary. First, the radial scale must be 
adjusted so that the divisions represent equal incre¬ 
ments of area on the segment. To achieve this, the 
radial units are made proportional to the square of the 
distance from the origin. Second, the perimeter does 
not cut the fixed blades in an arc of a circle, but, in 
general, includes varying radii. The actual capacitor 
area is represented by an integral taken between two 
radii, 18° apdrt. Fortunately, the sine functions are 
straight lines respectively, and, therefore, this effect 
does not entail a great deal of modification, except 
discontinuities. One or more of these occur* in most 
figures and the reversals at either end of the traverse 
provide further examples. 

A theoretically perfect solution cannot be obtained, 
but the shapes of the figures are not critical and ap¬ 
proximations can be obtained which give a divergence 
from the ideal almost unnoticeable on the trace. It has 
been found that once the salient features of the various 
figure shapes have been studied, a great deal of lati¬ 
tude exists in the plate shape, while still preserving a 
reasonably symmetrical figure; this latitude can be 
used to make the plates easier to cut. 

Draw the required outline on a Cartesian frame as 
shown in Fig. 19-173. Divide the trace into a con¬ 
venient number of equal divisions, and make a polar 
plot on an equiarea scale, with the semicircle divided 
up into as many segments as there are trace divisions. 
The remainder of the circle is used for the reverse 
traverse. Correct for discontinuities by approximate 
means and generally smooth the final result to give a 
simple rounded figure. Typical outlines achieved by 
the above methods are shown in Fig. 19-174. 
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Fig, 19-174.—Typical outlines achieved by methods de¬ 
scribed in text. 

A further correction can be introduced to allow for 
the fact that the value of the load resistance is not negli¬ 
gible, since electrical efficiency requires this to be fairly 
high in comparison with the capacitor impedance. The 
effect, however, is to give a slight flattening at the 
upper end of the figure, and it is fairly simple to allow 
for this when drawing the original outline. The re¬ 
quired outlines were drawn several times full size and 
reproduced as a smooth groove on a phenol-fibre 
board. The latter was then used as a master on a panto¬ 
graph engraving machine to inscribe the profile at the 
correct size upon a steel sheet. This was cut out and 
case-hardened, and it can be used as a template to pro¬ 
duce any number of the required vanes which are 
formed in aluminum on a similar metal or alloy. 

Mecbcmical Details 

The principal dimensions were obtained by the fol¬ 
lowing process. A value of 20,000 ohms is used for the 
load resistance (Rl, Fig. 19-172) and was suggested 
by considerafion of the output impedance when sup¬ 
plying a number of tubes; too high a value, for R, leads 
to figure distortion. An examination of the potential- 
divider circuit formed by the reactive modulating 
capacitors and the load resistor suggested that the 
minimum impedance of the former must be at least 1.5 
times the value of R, to avoid undue flattening at the 
top of the figures. 

A frecjuency of about 500 kc was found most suitable 
for the oscillator, this value being high enough to keep 


the capacitors small, without involving the special pre¬ 
cautions entailed by the higher radio frequencies. The 
maximum capacitance of the modulating capacitor was 
thus fixed at about 10 /if, A plate separation of at least 
15-20 mils is essential for ease of construction and 
maintenance; thus the capacitor requires some 0.75 
inch of plate area to give the required capacitance. As 
previously descril)ed, the maximum section that allows 
a simple layout of vane shape is 18° or 1/20 of a revo¬ 
lution. Internal and external diameters of 1.5 and 7.5 
inches, respectively, give a close approximation to the 
required area. 

The design, shown in Fig. 19-175, was conditioned 
by its association with telephone-type equipment, but 
it is unlikely that another location would demand more 
than detail modifications. The folded steel chassis is 
approximately 20 X 4% inches, the internal recess 
being just under 2 inches and sufficient to contain all 
the purely electrical components. 

The capacitor shaft is supported by two pressed 
steel brackets, designed for maximum rigidity. The 
center face of each bracket is largely cut away, and the 
space filled by a phenol-fiber square, Vi inch thick, 
bolted to the bracket. Roller bearings are simply 
pressed into the fiber, since this has proved sufficient 
support for the light stresses involved. The insulating 
member of the coupling is a disk % inch thick, into 
which studs on the capacitor and motor elements pro¬ 
ject about 0.1 inch on opposing diameters. By these 
means the residual capacitance is kept small. 

The rotor vanes are assembled on the shaft in pairs, 
the X and Y elements of each figure being pinned to 
the interposed spacer. Thus the components of each 
digit are maintained in accurate phase relationship, 
while the unit as a whole can be rotated on the shaft. 
This makes it possible to adjust the maxima and 
minima of the various figures so that the load on the 
oscillator is largely constant. 

The fixed blades are mounted on insulating blocks, 
disposed alternately on either side of the chassis, the 
fixing holes being somewhat larger than necessary to 
allow fo( a certain amount of adjustment before clamp¬ 
ing. Further adjustment can be made by slightly bend¬ 
ing the fixed blades, this having a marked control over 
the figure size and shape. The rectifiers (MR, Fig. 
19-175) and the load resistors (Rl and R2) are situ¬ 
ated within the chassis immediately beneath the asso¬ 
ciated, fixed blades and the wires carrying high fre¬ 
quency are thus extremely short. A cover over tJie 
whole unit and smoothing capacitors on the outgoing 
wires ensure that the high frequency cannot interfere 
with adjacent ap|>aratus. 
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A 10-watt motor provides ample driving power, and 
a synchronous type running at about 3,000 rpm is use¬ 
ful, although a lower speed can be used for some ap¬ 
plications. The single-tube oscillator, situated inside 
the chassis beneath the motor, was designed to work 
off 100 volts, but very little margin is available at this 
voltage. Accordingly, in future designs, it is proposed 
to project l)oth tubes through the chassis in the con¬ 
ventional manner. 




Courttsy Jour, IBB (London) 

Fig. 19-175.-~Th€ mechanical design of number display 
e<itttpineitt. 


The Control Circuit 

A representative circuit for producing a display of 
numbers is given in Fig. 19-176. The face of the tube 
can be considered as a frame wherein the integers can 
l)e arranged at will by means of the layout control. A 
convenient method of control uses the telephone-type 
uniselector, the contacts of which correspond to divi¬ 
sions of the frame. 

Each division is located on the screen by a fixed 
direct potential from one of the uniselector banks, 
while at the same time, corresponding contacts on other 
banks connect the appropriate deflection plates to that 
figure selector which determines the integer to appear 
in that division. The means used for figure selection 
depend on the application. For a manually controlled 
display, tlie selectors take the form of ten-point hand¬ 
set switches. For automatic control, the selection is 
effected by that part of the controlling apparatus whose 
condition is to be recorded. The selection in Fig. 
19-176 is carried out by means of relay contacts, this 
being a convenient arrangement, since it corresponds 
to the circuit conditions encountered in telephony, 
totalisors, and calculating machinery. 

The integers are selected by operating the relays in 
various combinations, the codes used in Fig. 19-176 
being i-PF, 2-X, J-F, 4-Z, 5-lfX 6-fFF, 7-PFZ, 
^-XF,P-FZ, 0-XZ. 

The operation is initiated by connection of the start 
wire to earth, causing relay P to be energized through 
the magnet interrupter springs and the wipers to move 
from the home or resting position. In the second posi*- 
tion, wiper 1 connects the XI plate to one of the X 
terminals of the figure generator, the particular termi¬ 
nal being determined by the combination of relays set 
up to represent the first digit. 

Similarly, wiper 2 connects the Y1 plate to the cor¬ 
responding F terminals of the figure generator, and 
the spot, which is brought up on the tube by a method 
described later, is driven rapidly around the outline of 
the required integer. A steady potential is injected 
from wiper 3 into the X2 plate such as to locate the 
integer on the left-hand side of the screen. By using 
the second X plate to control the frame position, the 
difficulty of combining a steady potential to the tube 
with a common alternating potential is overcome. In¬ 
teraction between relay P and the uniselector magnet 
causes the wipers to step to the next position. 
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Fig. 19-176. — Representative circuit 
for producing a display of numbers. 


Ultrasonic Tssts^^ 

The propagation of supersonic waves in bulk rub¬ 
bers has been studied from 40kc to 10 Me and from 
60® to 60® C.The wave velocity was found to increase 
with decreasing temperature, leveling off both at high 
and low temperatures, and was found to increase 
slightly with frequency. 

Peaks in attenuation as a function of either tempera¬ 
ture or frequency were observed, the peaks occurring 
at lower temperatures for lower frequencies. The peaks 
for butyl, a high loss rubber, are broader and higher 
than those for GR-S and Hevea, which arc lower loss 
rubbers. 

The results are in qualitative agreement with data 
obtained by strip methods at audio frequencies. How¬ 
ever, for bulic waves the real and imaginary parts of 
two elastic constants, the bulk and shear moduli, deter¬ 
mine wave velocity and attenuation; hence, independ¬ 
ent measurements of shear wave properties are neces¬ 
sary to evaluate these constants. 

At ultrasonic frequencies, measurements of bulk 
wave transmission can be readily carried out. 

^Ivey, Donald G., Mrowca, B. A., and Guth, Eugene, *Trqp- 
agation of ultrasonic bulk waves in nigh polymers,’Votr. AppU 
Phys., vd. 20, p. 4^, June, 1949* 


Experimental Method 

A pulsed compressional wave is generated and re¬ 
ceived in a liquid by a pair of crystal transducers. By 
observing the time shift and amplitude change of the 
received signal when a rubber sample is inserted in the 
path of the beam, the bulk wave velocity and attenua¬ 
tion can be calculated. The duration of the pulse is such 
that interference effects do not occur in the first re¬ 
ceived signal. However, the pulses used are of suffi¬ 
cient length that the group velocity of the pulse may be 
assumed equal to the phase velocity of continuous 
waves of the same frequency. 

A block diagram of the apparatus is shown in Fig. 
19-177. The synchroscope triggers the pulse generator 
at the same instant that it starts its sweep. A negative 
pulse from the pulse generator cuts off a tube which 
normally short circuits the tank of the oscillator. Thus 
the oscillator is opened for the duration of the pulse. 
The oscillations are amplified and fed to the trans¬ 
mitting crystal, which generates an interrupted train 
of waves in the transmitting liquid. The crystals used 
are of sufficient cross section to insure a well colli¬ 
mated plane wave. 

This wave is pideed up the receiving crystd and 
the resulting signal is amplified and fed into die peak- 
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Fig. 19-177.—Block diagram of experimental setup used in 
ultrasonic propagation tests. 

reading voltmeter and the synchroscope. When a rub¬ 
ber sample is inserted in the path of the beam, the wave 
pattern on the synchroscope screen shifts in position 
and changes in amplitude. Since a part of the liquid 
path has been replaced by the sample, the velocity and 
attenuation in the sample relative to the transmitting 
liquid can be obtained. 

The transmitting liquids used had negligible attenu¬ 
ation compared to that of the rubber, so that the sample 
attenuation was obtained directly, assuming no reflec¬ 
tion at the liquid-sample interfaces. This assumption is 
valid of liquids of approximately the same acoustic im¬ 
pedance as rubber are used. 



Potential Indicotor^^ 

The resistance-capacitance coupled amplifier is un¬ 
satisfactory for d-c and low a-c amplification. Using 
a chopper or electronic switch in the input circuit per¬ 
mits satisfactory ust of the R-C coupled amplifier. 

Fig. 19-178 shows a simple mechanical system 
which, vdien struck in the direction of the arrow, will 
contain high-frequency vibrations traveling up and 
down the band as well as a low-frequency component 
in the pendulum motion of the mass M, 
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Courtesy Rev, Sci. Instr. 
Fig. 19-179.—Basic requirements for the switching process. 

Fig. 19-179 is a schematic diagram of input switch 
mechanism which periodically refers the amplifier in¬ 
put to ground potential. Fig. 19-180 is a hypothetical 



Courtesy Rev. Sci. Instr. 

Fig. 19-180.—Step voltage applied across the terminals at 
T in Fig. 19-179. 


treatment of step function by input switch mechanism 
on R-C coupled amplifier. Fig. 19-181 is a comparison 
of hypothetical treatments of complex signal by direct 
and i?-C coupled amplifiers. Fig. 19-182 is the sche¬ 
matic circuit of reference potential indicator. 

With reference to Fig. 19-178, the mass M is at¬ 
tached to a long, thin bar B, which, in turn, is securely 
clamped at C. Strain gages of the fine wire resistance 
type are cemented at G1 and G2, Suppose now the 

25Kanmicr, E. W., constant time interval reference poten¬ 
tial indicator for use with R-C coupled amplifiers,” Rev. ScL 
Instr., voL 17, p. 102, March, 1946. 
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Courtesy Rev. Set. Instr. 

Fig. 19-181.—Comparison of hypothetical treatments of 
complex signal by direct and R-C coupled amplifiers. 

mass M receives a sharp blow in the direction indi¬ 
cated by the arrow. Transverse waves composed of 
many frequencies will travel up the bar, be reflected at 
C, return to M, and be reflected again, etc. 

The mass M will acquire a certain velocity due to 
the impact and will execute slow, periodic motion simi¬ 
lar to a pendulum. The resistance change of the gages 
G1 and G2 will accurately follow the low- as well as 
the relatively high-frequency changes in strain at the 
point where the gages arc located. 

However, an i?-C coupled amplifier, handling the 
output of a Wheatstone Bridge in which the gages G1 
and G2 are connected, may not represent the true 
magnitude of the dynamic strain by reason of its in¬ 
sensitivity to the low' frequency produced by the mo¬ 
tion of the pendulum. 

The signal is fed through the usual i?-C coupled am¬ 
plifier from which the magnitudes of these low-fre¬ 
quency signals can be accurately estimated and at the 
same time retain all the information contained in the 
high-frequency components without resorting to 
direct-coupled amplifiers. This is done by chopping 
the input signal into regular intervals forming an 
asymmetric carrier which can be amplified by an R-C 
coupled amplifier. An electronic switch operated by a 
pulse generator performs the chopping process. 

Chopping Sequence 

0 

The basic requirements for the switching process can 
be demonstrated with the aid of Fig. 19-179. A step 
voltage such as that sketched in Fig. 19-180 is applied 
across the terminals at T. When the switch 5* is in 
position A, the amplifier receives tlie signal and nor¬ 
mal amplification takes place. Let this be the case for 
one millisecond. Then, the switch is moved to position 
B for ^0 millisecond, which grounds the amplifier in¬ 
put and no signal is passed. 


Referring to Fig. 19-180, at the instant the step 
voltage is applied to the terminals at T, the amplifier 
output voltage will indicate a level such as point PI. 
However, due to the P-C coupling networks in the 
amplifier, a gradual decay from this value will begin 
immediately after the point PI is reached even though 
the steady voltage is still applied to the input terminals. 

The switch now goes over to position B, and, due to 
a small falling off from the position PI, point Ih will 
be a little above the average output position. Neverthe¬ 
less, the total change in output voltage represented by 
the step P2 io lb is the same as Oa to PI. 

Continuing to point 2a the switch is now returned to 
position A, and the amplifier will repeat the same step 
it received in position PI but will start from the slightly 
lower zero position at 2a. 

Further decay is experienced from points P2 to P4 
so that when the switch S goes to position B again at 
3b, the zero level is still further raised, but the step 
from P4 to 3b is again the same magnitude as Oa to PI, 
if the d-c input voltage is still the same. If this process 
continued long enough, say for a second, the output 
voltage pattern would stabilize about some average 
position. 

When the constant potential is suddenly removed 
from the input terminals as is indicated at P8 on Fig. 
19-180, the step P8 to 7a is the same magnitude as Oa 
to PI. The amplifier output gradually recovers to the 
average position indicated by the dotted reference line. 
Consider next a complex input signal having both 
high- and low-frequency components present simul¬ 
taneously. This situation is sketched in Fig. 19-181. 
Here a step voltage has superposed on it a damped 
sinusoidal voltage. The switching process would then 
yield an output voltage as shown by the slotted curve 
/on Fig. 19*181. 

Circuit Considerations 

To accomplish the switching required at 5 in Fig. 
19-179, an electronic switch was tried, the schematic 
circuit being shown in Fig. 19-182 Vacuum tubes PI 
and F2 are operated as cathode followers, while V3 
and F4 compose a differential amplifier which will 
accept push-pull signals for amplification but cancels 
push-push signals. 

The differential action of tubes FS and F4 is 
brought about by a cathode resistor of abnormally high 
resistance, common to both tubes. Normally, single- 
ended output is desired and these connections are indi¬ 
cated. On the screen grids of tubes FI and F2 is 
Plied a periodic negative pulse of sufficient an^ffitude 
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to make these tubes nonconducting. The frequency of 
these pulses is 1,000 cps, and their duration atout 10““^ 
second. 

The operation of the circuit is as follows: During the 
interval between negative pulses on the screen grids, 
the input signal will appear at the cathodes of VI and 
V2. The signal is amplified by V3 and V4 and passed 
on to successive amplifiers and the oscilloscope. When 
the negative pulse on the screen grids of VI and V2 
prevents current from flowing in both tubes, the poten¬ 
tial of both cathodes is the same as that of ground, for 
there is now no voltage drop in resistors R1 or R2. 
Furthermore, no signal is passed on to tubes V3 and 
V4. 

When tubes VI and V2 are conducting, a bias volt¬ 
age many times the signal amplitude is present on the 
cathodes and is reduced to zero during the nonconduct¬ 
ing period. This large voltage change would disable the 
succeeding amplifiers and oscilloscope if permitted to 
get beyond V3 and V4 sls a push-push signal and is 
cancelled. 

The circuit as shown can be used with either push- 
pull or single-ended input. In the latter case, the un¬ 
used grid is grounded. The pulse generator is s)mchro- 
nized with the output from a 1,000-cps electrically 
driven tuning fork. In order to keep the corners square 
on the interrupted signal as viewed on an oscilloscope 
screen, it is necessary that the amplifiers following the 
reference potential indicator have adequate high-fre¬ 
quency response. This is not excessively difficult to 
attain since the amplifiers are required to pass satis¬ 
factorily a pulse 10“"^ second in duration with a repe¬ 
tition rate of 1,000 cps, which is not an unusually 
severe test. 


Educotioncd TachnlquM^^ 

The cathode-ray oscilloscope may be used for ex¬ 
perimental demonstrations to prove basic radio prin¬ 
ciples. In a set of experiments devised by RCA for the 
education of radio servicemen, the oscilloscope has 
been used successfully to show the effects of tuned 
circuit adjustments and coupling. This information is 
necessary to an intelligent understanding of radio 
servicing. The following series of experiments, elimi¬ 
nating some purely lecture comments, were devised by 
RCA. 

Wave Analysis 

In part 1 of Fig. 19-183, an alternator is connected 
to a resistance load R, The voltage across the load is 
applied to the vertical input circuit of the oscilloscope. 
A shunt is placed in series with R and the signal source 
to permit current measurements. 



d) ® 



Courttsy RCA 

Fig. 19-183.—Wave analysis using a vibrator and oscillo¬ 
scope. 

Thus, by means of a single-pole double-throw 
switch, the oscilloscope can be used as an a-c ammeter 
or voltmeter. The low side of the oscilloscope is con¬ 
nected to one side of the shunt. With the switch thrown 
to B, the oscilloscope will measure the current flowing 
through the resistor; at A, the voltage across the re¬ 
sistor is measured. 

To determine the phase relations between voltage 
and current, both E and I waveforms must be received 

^This material is based on some RCA lecture notes, Series 
IX, Fall-1935 on the '^Cathode ray oscilloscope and its applica¬ 
tion to the study of tuned and coupled circuits.’’ The material 
has been edited considerably and revised to bring it up to date 
so far as possible. 


CmrUty Riv, Sci, Instr. 

Fig^ 19-182.-*-To accomplish the switdung required at 5* in 
Fit. 1^179, an eketronic switch circuit, shown h^ was used. 
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simultaneously. Holding the switch up to A to get the 
voltage wave and then down to B to get the current 
wave, and leaving it in the center as short a time as 
possible, ft would be expected, doing this by hand, 
slowly, that something like part 2 of Fig. 19-183 would 
be obtained. 

Holding the switch down to B, part of the current 
wave would be obtained. Holding it up to A, part of 
the voltage wave would be obtained. Dotted waves 
would be expected. Changing the switch arm position 
and getting these dotted waves, the rate of change must 
be many times per cycle. Dotted waves would be ex¬ 
pected but actually would not be obtained because of 
the fact that on one cycle there would be a dot, on the 
second cycle there might be a space, and on the third 
cycle there might be a dash, etc., so that spaces on one 
cycle would probably be overlapped by the dots and 
dashes on the next cycle. It seems, then, that a fill-in 
would occur to develop a solid waveform line. Assum¬ 
ing a vibrator is used for switching back and forth, at 
the rate of 78 times per second, using a high-frequency 
alternator, an overlap will occur to produce a solid 
line as in part 3 of Fig. 19-183. 

However, another effect must be considered to un¬ 
derstand the picture. In part 3 of Fig. 19-183, a third 
wave is shown dotted, caused by capacitance between 
contact A and the switch arm when the switch arm is 
in the center position. For high-frequency work, even 
a small capacitance will serve as a path for current flow. 
Hence, when the contact of the vibrator is in the center 
position, it is expected that a solid line will be seen 
instead of a dotted line, as shown in part 3. 

Only the phase relation between voltage'and current 
is of interest, and it would be confusing to have a third 
wave present on the oscilloscope screen. The vibrator 
circuit can be modified slightly by adding a high re¬ 
sistance between contact A and the movable arm, to 
short out the capacitance effect and eliminate the third 
wave at the time when the oscilloscope measures the 
current wave. When measuring voltage, the resistance 
is shorted out and does not affect the voltage wave. 

Another factor must be considered to interpret the 
various patterns correctly. A frequency of 45 kc or 
45,000 cps is used for the phase-rdation tests to show 
three cycles on the oscilloscope screen. The cathode- 
ray-tube beam moving horizontally must take one 
fifteen-thousandth of a second. As the three cydes will 
be repeated, it is necessary that the beam snap back 
and retrace the three cydes again. Therefore, the re¬ 
turn trace will be seen on the screen. In part 4, the 
light lines show the snap back of the current and volt¬ 
age waves. 


Demonstration Setup Current and Voltage 
Phase Relation for Resistance 

Fig. 19-184 shows the demonstration setup used to 
show simultaneously current and voltage waves. In the 
upper portion of this figure is an auto radio type vi¬ 
brator. At the left is an r-f oscillator, with a 45-kc out¬ 
put. Therefore, we can show three cydes. A coupling 
amplifier stage may be used, as shown in the lower 
part of the drawing, to build up the r-f output to a 
higher level. The amplifier output is impedance- 
coupled to the load R. The lower lead from the shunt 
is connected to the low side of the vertical input of the 
oscilloscope. The high side of the oscilloscope is con¬ 
nected to the center contact of the vibrator. When the 
vibrator arm B moves to A, the oscilloscope will show 
current wave. When the vibrator arm B moves to C, 
the oscilloscope will show the voltage wave. 



RESISTANCE-.CURREKT 
IN PHASE WITH VOLTAGE 



Courtfsy RCA 

Fig. 19-184.—Demonstration setup used to show, simulta¬ 
neously, current and voltage waves on the oscilloscope. 

Use of Ten Oscilloscopes 

Fig. 19-185 shows a hookup of ten oscilloscopes. To 
get sufficient voltage for operation, a special amplifier 
is necessary. This amplifier is resistance-coupled, us¬ 
ing a pentode power tube. Shielded leads are used to 
prevent picking up hum. For an r-f demonstration, the 
grounding of the shielding is removed to prevent the 
r.f. from disappearing. Hum pickup is then removed 
by other means such as placing an r-f choke and 
capacitor between the high side of the line and ground 
A special r-f transmission-line system could be devel¬ 
oped to serve the same purpose. The source of r-£ 
power has a frequency of 45 kc^ 
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USING » OSCLUnCOPCS 
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Fig. 19-185.—Hook-Up of ten oscilloscopes for mass elec¬ 
tronic demonstrations. 


Demonstiation No. 1 

The larger of the two waves is the voltage wave. The 
smaller wave is the current wave and the retrace lines 
are caused by the snap back of the ‘‘sawtooth” oscil¬ 
lator. The voltage-wave maximum occurs simultane¬ 
ously with the current-wave maximum. Since the 
maximum values occur at the same time, the voltage 
and current is said to be “in phase.” In a capacitive cir¬ 
cuit, the current leads the voltage by 90®. 

Demoxistration Setup Current and Voltage 
Phase Relation for a Capacitance 

In this circuit a capacitor C replaces R, but the re¬ 
mainder of the previous circuit is used. The demon¬ 
stration circuit is shown in Fig. 19-186. 



Fig. 19-186.—Demonstration setup for showing current- 
volti^e relations in a capacitive circuit. 


Demonstration No. 2 

The voltage wave is the larger of the waves. The 
current wave is the smaller of the two waves. The 


retrace lines are caused by the snapping back of the 
“sawtooth” wave used for the timing axis. The cur¬ 
rent is a positive maximum at this point and the volt¬ 
age a positive maximum approximately 90® behind 
the current. The zero line is considered to extend 
through the center of this figure. It is seen that the 
current is a maximum when the voltage is zero. Time 
is in the direction from left to right; it increases as the 
cathode-ray-tube spot moves left to right. The current 
leads the voltage by 90®. 

The pliase relations of current and voltage in a re¬ 
sistance and in a capacitance have been demonstrated. 
Next, we may show the inductive effect. In the case of 
an ideal inductance, the current lags the voltage by 90®. 
In a practical case, the current lags the voltage by 
something less than 90® due to inherent resistance. 



Courtesy RCA 

Fig. 19-187.—Demonstration setup for showing current- 
voltage relations in an inductive circuit. 

Demonstration Setup Current and Voltage 
Phase Relations for an Inductance 

The same setup is used as before, except that induc¬ 
tance L is substituted for capacitance C. See Fig. 
19-187. Again two waves are portrayed on the cathode- 
ray-tube screen — the voltage wave and the current 
wave. The voltage wave is the larger. 

The inductance chosen has very low resistance, so 
that the current lags the voltage by almost 90®. 

DemonstraUon No. 3 

The voltage is a maximum when the current is zero. 
It is evident that the current lags the voltage in an in¬ 
ductance by nearly 90®. The. resistance of the circuit 
may now be increased to note the effect on the oscillo¬ 
scope. A 5,000-ojjm resistance is connected in series 
with the inductive component. The current maximum 
is reached much sooner than before arid the current 
lags the voltage by approximately 45®. 

The phase relations for resistance, capacitance, and 
inductance have been demonstrated. 
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Resonant Circuits 

In the upper left of Fig. 19-18815 shown an a-c gen¬ 
erator connected in series with an inductance L and 
capacitance C. At the upper right is an alternator in 
parallel with an inductance L and a capacitance C. The 
circuits are respectively series- and parallel-resonant 
types. In the series-resonant circuit, maximum cur¬ 
rent is drawn from the generator at resonance. In the 
parallel type, minimum current is drawn as resonance. 
Both types of resonance are used in radio receivers, 
both in r-f and a-f circuits. The coupled circuits in the 
lower left of the figure can be considered to be a com¬ 
bination of the two. If we consider the voltage induced 
by the primary in the secondary to be in series with 
the secondary inductance, the secondary circuit is con¬ 
sidered a series circuit. Since the alternator is con¬ 
nected in parallel with the primary, the primary circuit 
is a parallel-resonant circuit type. 




RESONANT CIRCUITS 



RESONANT CURVES 
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Fig. 19-188.—Resonant circuit analysis. 


If resistance is present in these circuits, they will 
still be resonant circuits but will act differently than 
they would in the absence of resistive properties. The 
behavior of the circuits with reference to frequency 
may be determined by measurement of the current in 
the series-rjsonant circuit, the voltage across the par¬ 
allel-resonant circuit, or the voltage across the sec¬ 
ondary of a coupled circuit, as the frequency of the 
signal source is varied above and below the resonant 
frequency. 

Parallel Resonance 

In the lower right of Fig. 19-188 curve 1 is plotted 
to show the variation in voltage as a function of fre¬ 
quency. Taking a sufficient number of points and con¬ 


necting them, the curve is seen to increase to a maxi¬ 
mum point, such as A. The frequency at which maxi¬ 
mum voltage is developed, point A, is the resonant 
frequency. Many points are shown on the curve. 
Taking accurate readings for each one of the frequen¬ 
cies, determining the voltage, and plotting the curves 
by hand, would be laborious. Therefore, the oscillo¬ 
scope is more efficient. 

Curve 2 represents a resonant curve of a coupled 
circuit with the secondary tuned to a frequency such as 
C, which is different from the primary resonant fre¬ 
quency B. This type of curve may be encountered in 
alignment of radio receivers. To trace out the response 
curve automatically, a frequency-modulated generator 
is necessary. 

Description of a Frequency Modulator 

In Fig. 19-189 an f-m generator system is shown. To 
the left we see an a-c motor which is used to drive a 
shaft. On this shaft are two rotating elements; one is 
the rotating capacitor used as a sweep capacitor, and 
the other is an impulse generator. The rotating capac¬ 
itor is made in two sections so that one section alone 
can be used, or both sections can be used in parallel. 
More modern electronic frequency-modulated equip¬ 
ment could be used, but the fundamentals involved 
here should be understood since old principles and 
ideas have a way of cropping up again and again in 
revised form in new electronic equipment. Also, the 
electromechanical form of frequency modulator is well 
adapted to low-frequency operation, which was used 
in these experiments, perhaps more so than the higher 
operating frequency apparatus in common use today. 
If the equipment is available, a set of high-frequency 
experiments could be devised. At this writing, suffi¬ 
cient time is not available to carry forward such work, 
but it probably will be done in the future. 

But, to return to the description of this particular 
equipment, as the shaft rotates, the capacitance changes 
from a low value to a high value and from a high value 
to a low value. If a cable is connected from the jack on 
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the frequency modulator to the jack provided on the 
signal generator, the oscillator frequency is shifted 
from a high value to a low value and from a low value 
to a high value. As the capacitors rotate, the frequency 
of the oscillator is made to vary, first in one direction 
and then in the other. This is termed the reverse sweep 
method. 

On the right in Fig. 19-189 is an impulse generator. 
On the shaft there are two poles, which, when rotating, 
pass through the magnetic field of the electromagnet. 
When the poles are across the field, the air gap is small 
and a large amount of flux is present. When the poles 
are crosswise, there is little flux. Therefore, as these 
poles are rotated, the flux will change in amount and, 
in so doing, will link coils LI and L2, inducing a volt¬ 
age in them, of the same frequency as the rotation of 
the sweep capacitors. This voltage is used to interlock 
the ‘‘sawtooth*' oscillator with the sweeping capacitor, 
so that for each revolution the “sawtooth* oscillator 
can be kept in synchronism with the frequency modu¬ 
lation. 

Parallel Resonance 

At the top left in Fig. 19-190 is seen an idealized 
parallel-resonant circuit. Immediately below it is de¬ 
picted the practical case of a parallel-resonant circuit 
driven by a tube which may be considered as a gener¬ 
ator of an alternating voltage. In a practical circuit, 
such as this, it is of interest to know how the value of 
the voltage delivered by the secondary of the trans¬ 
former varies with frequency. To do this, we must, in 
some way, determine the voltage built up across the 
primary circuit of the transformer. The plate-circuit 
load for the tube is a parallel-resonant circuit. 



Couiigs^ RCA 

Fig. 19-lM,^Atialytis of parallel resonatit drcults. 


We can determine the values for the resonant fre¬ 
quency (90 kc) by first discovering how the currents 
vary through the capacitive and inductive branches and 
the value of the total line current at resonance. Calcu¬ 
lations may be eliminated by securing a visual repre¬ 
sentation with the oscilloscope. 

Demonstration Setup — Parallel Resonance — 
Line Current Versus Tank Current 

A low frequency is used to avoid oscillating or de¬ 
tuning effects. In Fig. 19-191, the test setup is illus¬ 
trated. A frequency-modulated generator is required. 
It is of interest to examine oscillographically the line 
and tank currents. Shunts are used to permit measure¬ 
ment of the line and tank current. The r-f output wave 
of the circuit can be checked with the oscilloscope. 

First the line current, with no shunt in the tank cir¬ 
cuit, may be examined, and then further experiments 
can be conducted. 



TANK CURKENT AND LINE CURRENT 
R F. CURRENT ENVELOPE VS FREQUENCY 



LINE CURRENT LINE CURRENT TANK CURRENT 
SisOA SisISOOA SlaieOOA 

S2S 1800A S2s ISOOA S2« I600A 
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Fig. 19-191.—Setup for demonstrating parallel resonance 
and line current versus tank current. 

Demonstration No. 4 

At resonance, the line current approaches zero, and 
at off-resonance the line current is larger. This ties in 
with the theoretical curve. The line current may be 
viewed with the shunt in the circuit. The line current 
has increased. The shunt, a resistor, causes losses 
which the line must supply. With the resistor in series 
with the inductance, a slight detuning of the circuit 
occurs. This effect will be further investigated later on. 

Demonstration No. 5 

The tank current is very large at resonance com¬ 
pared to the line current. Theory, therefore, is cor- 
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roborated without the necessity of a detailed mathe¬ 
matical analysis. It is evident that, in this setup, we 
may have a signal source supplying a parallel-resonant 
circuit with a current of only 1 ma, but inside the L-C 
circuit, circulating between inductance and capaci¬ 
tance, the current can reach a much larger value of 20 
ma. This is a resonant step-up effect characteristic of 
an L-C circuit of the type shown. 

Demonstration Setup — Parallel Resonance — 
Effect of Parallel Resistance 

In a previous figure, the resonant curve of a parallel- 
resonant circuit was shown. This was a calculated 
curve and showed the variation of the voltage across 
the circuit as a function of frequency. Considerable 
time is necessary to calculate this particular curve. 
Using the oscilloscope, the curve may be derived easily. 

In Fig. 19-192 is a circuit arrangement similar to 
that used to demonstrate line current and tank current 
in a parallel-resonant circuit. The output of the fre¬ 
quency-modulated oscillator is fed through the same 
amplifier that was used before, into a parallel-resonant 
circuit made up of capacitor C and inductance L, with 
resistance R in parallel. The voltage across this par¬ 
allel-resonant circuit is coupled to a diode detector for 
demodulation of the r-f signal to an audio signal. 


high value of frequency back down to a low value. At 
resonance, these two curves are superimposed on each 
other. The presence of the second curve is indicated 
by a dotted line on the oscilloscope screen, two lines at 
each side of the base, as a resonant curve is never quite 
symmetrical on both sides of resonance. 

A 2(X),0CX)-ohm resistor may be placed in parallel 
with the resonant circuit to determine the effect of cir¬ 
cuit loading. It is seen that the voltage across the cir¬ 
cuit is decreased, and while the base of the curve is in 
the same position as before, the curve is much broader 
than the previous one. The effect of resistance across a 
parallel-resonant circuit is to decrease the gain and 
selectivity. 

Placing a lower resistance of 50,000 ohms in parallel 
with the L-C circuit, it is seen that the voltage across 
the circuit is extremely low and the response curve is 
also very much broader. In all the various tests with 
parallel resistance shunts, it is evident that the fre¬ 
quency of resonance has not changed. 

Demonstration Setup — Parallel Resonance 
with Series Resistance 

In Fig. 19-193 the setup is similar to that used pre¬ 
viously except that R is in series with the L and C 
components of the parallel-resonant circuit. 





RECrriED VOLTA 





R«50,000A. 
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Fig. 19-192.^-Circuit for demonstration of parallel resistance 
loading effect. 

This signal is normally used in alignment of the r-f 
or i-f circuits of a radio receiver. With no resistance 
in parallel, the resonant curve is fairly sharp, smd a 
high amplitude is obtained. These curves are taken 
with the reverse sweep method; 4hat is, the oscillo¬ 
scope plots one curve with increasing frequency from 
a low to a hig^ value, and then a second curve from a 


Courtesy RCA 

Fig. 19-193.—Circuit for demonstrating effect of resistance 
in series with a tuned circuit. 

Demonstrorfioin No, 7 

In this demonstration, it is noted that there is quite 
a sharp curve of high value, indicative of good selec¬ 
tivity and good gain. Placing in this circuit a series 
resistance of 5,000 ohms, the resonant curve value de¬ 
creases and it is apparent that the reverse swe^ turves 
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are not coincident. Some detuning is evident. In the 
demonstration of line and tank current effects, re¬ 
tuning of the circuit was necessary because of the in¬ 
sertion of series resistance in the parallel L-C circuit. 

To show the detuning a little better, it is necessary 
to increase the gain and thus obtain a larger and more 
easily visible pattern on the cathode-ray-tube screen. 
We can retune C and make the reverse sweep curves 
coincide. The amount of detuning in terms of fre¬ 
quency can be evaluated by resetting the oscillator and 
noting the departure from the original frequency value, 
rather than simply readjusting C, which would not of 
itself indicate the frequency change. 

Basically, it is important to recall that when series R 
is placed in a parallel-resonant circuit, the frequency of 
resonance is affected. The gain is lowered and the 
selectivity reduced. 

Demoxistration Setup — Parallel Resonance 
LC Ratios 

In a parallel-resonant circuit, a change in the L-C 
ratio has a definite effect on the resonant response 
curve. The test setup is shown in Fig. 19-194. This 
demonstration setup is similar to the previous one ex¬ 
cept that a parallel-resonant circuit with one combina¬ 
tion of capacitance and inductance, Cl and LI, and 
another combination using different values, C2 and L2, 
is used. In the case of the first combination, the in¬ 
ductance is relatively large and the capacitance small. 
In fact, the inductance is 30 millihenrys and the capaci¬ 
tance is 100 ftft/. This provides a high L-C ratio. In the 
second combination, an inductance of 1.5 millihenrys 
and capacitance of 2,000 /a/h/ is used to obtain a low 
L-C ratio. 

Both of these combinations cause the parallel-reso¬ 
nant circuit to resonate in the vicinity of 90 kc. 
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L TO C RATIOS 

RECTIFIED VOLTAGE VS. FREDUENCY 
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Fig. t9A94.-^Ttat setup for demonstrating the effect of the 
L-C ratio on the response of a parallel tuned circuit. 
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SECONDARY CLOSED 



SECONDARY 
SECONDARY CLOSED 
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Fig. 19-195.—Arrangement for testing coupled circuits. 
Demonstration No. 8 

The resonant curve is shown here. The broadness 
of the curve is evident so that we can compare it to the 
low L-C ratio resonant curve. 

The resonant curves for the two L-C ratios are 
shown in the lower part of Fig. 19-194. Using the 
high L-C ratio circuit, the selectivity curve is rela¬ 
tively broad, but the voltage at resonance is compara¬ 
tively high, A narrower curve, more peaked, indicating 
greater selectivity, is obtained with a higher value of 
capacitance and lower L-C ratio. However, the in¬ 
creased selectivity is accompanied by lower gain and 
a reduced rise of voltage at resonance. 

In the drawing, the reduced gain of the circuit is 
compensated for by raising the vertical gain of the 
oscilloscope, so that both curves have approximately 
the same height; nevertheless, the effect noted above 
with respect to loss of voltage as the L-C ratio is made 
less should be kept in mind. 

The test setup for coupled circuits is shown in Fig. 
19-195 The primary circuit is resonated at 90 kc, and 
the secondary is also tuned to resonate at 90 kc. In the 
first experiment, the two coils are separated by a great 
‘distance D, A switch X, in the secondary, is so ar¬ 
ranged that the secondary circuit can be opened. When 
it is opened, the secondary circuit cannot draw energy, 
a condition equivalent to being withdrawn entirely 
from the circuit. The primary circuit may then be 
checked with the secondary circuit either open or 
closed, as desired, for experimental tests. 

With the secondary circuit open, the primary reso¬ 
nant curve is an ordinary one. The primary current 
causes the induction of a voltage in the secondary. This 
voltage has the characteristics of the primary voltage 
but is smaller in magnitude. With the switch in the 
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secondary circuit closed, the voltage developed across 
the primary remains unchanged because the secondary 
is remotely situated with respect to the primary. There¬ 
fore, only a small amount of energy can be reflected 
back to the primary. 

Viewing the secondary voltage, it is seen that it is 
much smaller than the primary potential. The sharp¬ 
ness of the response curve is determined by the con¬ 
stants of the secondary circuit. The induced voltage is 
very small because of the extremely loose coupling 
between the primary and secondary coils. 

Coupled Resonant Circuits—Voltages in 
Loosely Coupled Circmts 

The test setup is shown in Fig. 19-196. If the dis¬ 
tance between the coils is decreased, the coupling is 
increased and a larger voltage is induced in the sec¬ 
ondary circuit. A greater amount of energy is trans¬ 
ferred from primary to secondary. As the secondary 
is tuned to 90 kc, maximum transfer occurs at that 
frequency. 



secondary open secondary closed secondary closed 
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Fig. 19-196.—^Arrangement for testing loosely coupled dr- 
coits. 

If the secondary circuit switch is now opened, and 
current does^ot flow in the secondary coil, there is no 
flux linkage bade on the primaty, and the primary L-C 
dreuit takes on the characteristics of a simple combi¬ 
nation of parallel L and C. 

When the switch is dosed, the reaction of the sec¬ 
ondary on the primary is indicated by a dip in the 
response curve, and this is shown in Fig. 19-196. The 
secondary response pattern does not show a dip effect 
because the Q is great eaoaf^ to conq>en8ate for the 
primary dreuit change. 



SECONOMW OPEN SE]C0N0ARY CLOSED SECONDAMV CLOSED 
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Fig. 19-197.—Arrangement for testing medium-coupled cir¬ 
cuits. 

Coupled Resonant Circuits — Voltages in 
Medium-Coupied Circuits 

The test circuit is shown in Fig. 19-197. If the pri¬ 
mary and secondary coils are brought closer together 
so that they are only % as far apart as they were in the 
previous example, the amount of energy delivered to 
the secondary will be greatly increased, and so the 
effect of the secondary on the primary is very greatly 
increased. If the secondary switch is opened, the re¬ 
action of secondary on primary is virtually nil. If the 
switch is closed, however, the primary circuit resonant 
curve is now a letter ‘‘M"' with a deep valley. The sec¬ 
ondary resonant curve is still a smooth resonant curve 
without the valley in it because of the fact that the 
sharpness of resonance of the constants of the second¬ 
ary circuit more than compensates for the difference 
occurring in the voltage induced in the secondary 
circuit. 



FREQUENCY-KC fREQUENCY-KC rRGQUENCV-KC 

ErVOLTAGE ACROSS E|-VOLTAGe ACROSS E|^^TAOE ACROSS 
RRIMARY PRIMARY SECONDARY 

secondary open secondary CUSSED SECONDARY CLOSE D 
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Fi^. 19-19S.---Arras]geiyieiit for testing optinniniHroupted 
dreuts. 
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Coupled Resonant Circuits—Voltages in 
OptimumrCoupled Circuits 

As the coils are brought still closer together, to H 
of the original distance apart, the primary circuit volt¬ 
age, with the secondary open, is, of course, the same 
as it was before. See Fig. 19*1.98. When the switch is 
closed, the primary resonant curve has a very much 
deeper gash cut in it than it had previously and it is 
also broadened. Viewing the secondary curve, it is 
noted that the effect of the dip of the primary on the 
secondary is compensated for by the secondary circuit 
characteristics. However, the compensation is not com¬ 
plete. The secondary curve is beginning to flatten out 
at the resonant point. When this flattening begins to 
occur, the coupling at which it occurs is called '‘opti¬ 
mum coupling.” 



CoHrtesy RCA 

Fig. 19-200.—Arrangement for testing pure coupled cir¬ 
cuits. 
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Fig. 19-199.—^Arrangement for testing over-coupled cir¬ 
cuits. 


Demonstration No. 9 

In this experiment, as in the others where the sec¬ 
ondary circuit was open, there is no noticeable reaction 
on the primary circuit voltage and the curve of primary 
response remains unchanged with variations in sec¬ 
ondary tuning, (open circuit secondary condition). 
Closing the secondary circuit switches markedly 
changes conditions in the system. 

Patterns 2 to 5 of Fig. 19-200 indicate the effects of 
increased coupling; as the coupling is made greater, 
the reaction on the primary is increased, and the dip 
in the primary response curve becomes greater. 

Demonstration No. 10 


Coupled Resonant Circuits — Voltages in 
Over-Coupled Circuits 

When the distance is reduced to % the original 
value, the primary circuit voltage is equivalent to that 
obtained with the secondary circuit open. See Fig. 
19-199. With the secondary closed, the dip in the pri¬ 
mary circuit voltage is very noticeable. Viewing the 
voltage of the secondary circuit, it is seen that the drop 
in voltage in the primary more than compensates for 
the secondary circuit reaction and a dip begins to form 
in the center of the secondary curve, at the resonant 
frequency. This is a so-called double-hump curve. 
When a dip appears in the secondary response curve, 
the primary and secondary are said to be over-coupled. 

Dewottstraiica Setup^Pure Coupled Circuits 

The test setup is shown in Fig. 19-200. 


The rectified voltage resonant curves are shown in 
parts 6 to P inclusive for the various degrees of coup¬ 
ling discussed before. 




Fig. 19-201.—Arrangement for testing coupled circuits with 
resistance. 
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Demonstration Setup—Coupled Circuits 
with Resistance 

The test setup is shown in Fig. 19-201, Resistance 
may be added to the coupled circuit system and the ef¬ 
fect noted on the cathode-ray-tube screen. Flat-top 
response curves may be obtained with proper amounts 
of resistance loading of the tuned circuits. A frequency- 
modulated signal source is required to carry out the 
experimental tests. The coupling of the coils is varied 
to show the effect of different degrees of coupling be¬ 
tween primary and secondary circuits. Over-coupling 
is required to obtain the desired response characteristic 
in flat-top tuning systems or so-called band-pass tuning 
arrangements. 

Demonstration No. 11 

The coupling is increased to secure the over-coupled 
condition and the double-hump resonance curve is ob¬ 
tained. Placing a 50,000-ohm resistor in parallel with 
the primary circuit, the resistance loading removes the 
dip in the response curve but cuts the voltage too much. 
Installing a larger ohmic value of 500,000 ohms, the 
circuit loading is reduced; a dip in the response curve 
occurs, but it is not nearly as pronounced as it was in 
the absence of the resistive loading. 

As an experiment, removing the 500,000-ohm re¬ 
sistor and installing in series with the primary coil a 
1,000-ohm resistor, we find that practically the same 
effect is obtained. With the 500,000-ohm resistance in 
parallel with the secondary, the dip is considerably 
smaller than when the same value of resistance was 
placed across the primary. The same value of resist¬ 
ance has a greater effect when placed across the sec¬ 
ondary circuit than when placed across the primary 
circuit. 

Putting 1,000 ohms in series with the secondary, and 
removing the 500,000-ohm resistance from across the 
secondary, the same kind of curve is obtained, indicat¬ 
ing that either the primary or secondary circuits may 
be loaded by a series or parallel resistance. 

The most desired curve can be obtained, in this series 
of experiments, i)y placing an 1,800-ohm resistance in 
series with the secondary. The desired flat-top curve is 
thus obtained. This flat-top curve is broader than the 
optimum coupling curve, which means that better 
transmission characteristics may be obtained using this 
type of circuit arrangement. 

PcoioiCQiiic Ultrasonic Ancdyiof 

The Panoramic Ultrasonic Analyzer, Model SB--7, 
is a scanning heterodyne receiver which automaiicaUy 


measures the frequency and amplitude of ultrasonic 
signals. By means of a stabilized sweeping system, the 
instrument tunes repetitively six times per second 
through a 200-kc range in any part of a 10-kc to 300-kc 
band. As signals are tuned through, they appear on a 
cathode-ray tube as sharp vertical pips located hori¬ 
zontally in order of frequency. The heights of the pips 
indicate the relative magnitudes of their corresponding 
signals. A continuous over-all presentation of the spec¬ 
trum is obtained on a long-persistence cathode-ray- 
tube screen. Special control features enable selection 
and highly detailed examination of narrow bands which 
may contain signals separated by less than 500 cps. 

Direct Reading 

The indicating screen provides direct readings of 
frequency (X-axis) versus signal amplitude (F-axis). 
The frequency scale is calibrated linearly through a 
range of ±100 kc on either side of a center or zero ref¬ 
erence frequency, midpoint on the scale. The actual 
center frequency is indicated on a calibrated tuning 
dial which permits centering of any portion of the band 
between 10 kc and 200 kc. When the dial is set for a 
200-kc center, signals up to 300 kc can be observed. 

Accurate frequency indications are developed by a 
scanning system which provides driftless displays, con¬ 
stant linearity, stabilized scanning widths, coincidence 
between tuning dial and screen scale calibrations, and 
minimum warm-up time. 

Both linear and linear-log scales are provided. Selec¬ 
tion is made with a front panel switch. The linear scale 
covers a 10:1 range while the log scale range is 40 db. 
A fine attenuator control extends the over-all range to 
over 300:1 or 50 db. Thus signals having amplitude 
ranges as high as 300:1 can be simultaneously com¬ 
pared. 

Full-scale amplitude readings are possible with input 
voltages between 1 millivolt and 50 volts. Voltages as 
low as 100 microvolts can be measured when fed di¬ 
rectly to the analyzer input. Smaller voltages can be 
determined by applying them through an external 
linear preamplifier of known gain. Clear, sharply deli¬ 
neated displays are obtained by utilization of an amber 
light filter as the calibrated indication screen. Filter 
action further aids the presentation by reducing the 
effects of ambient light. 

Analysis of Adjacent Signals 

Resolution or the ability of separating individual 
signals for analysis is a function of two factons; the 
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rate of frequency scan and i-f filter bandwidth. Opti¬ 
mum resolution occurs when a definite relationship 
exists between the two. 

Resolution tends to sharpen as the scanning rate and 
the i-f bandwidth decrease. The scanning rate may be 
effectively diminished by increasing the scanning 
period or conversely by decreasing the spectrum width 
scanned in a given time. The latter method is accom¬ 
plished in the SB-7 with a logarithmically calibrated 
scanning width control. A calibrated resolution control 
varies the i-f selectivity. 

As the scanning width is progressively decreased, 
the deflections immediately surrounding center fre¬ 
quency spread across the screen while those at the 
outer edges move off scale. Somewhat improved reso¬ 
lution results. Optimum resolution, however, depends 
upon proper adjustment of the i-f bandwidth with the 
resolution control. 

Thus, the SB-7 is capable of detailed narrow-band 
analysis of signals which may tend to merge together 
or even mask one another during maximum scanning 
width displays. A linearly calibrated center frequency 
control, permits centering of any group of signals, be¬ 
tween 10 kc and 200 kc, for such analysis. 

Applications 

The SB-7 provides a means for rapid analysis of 
ultrasonic vibrations in jet engines, electron tubes, 
ships, missiles or wherever speedy analysis of such 
vibration is essential. An important feature is that 
filter bandwidth remains constant as the spectrum is 
scanned. The instrument may be used for monitoring 
several telemetering sub-carriers simultaneously. 

Ultrasonic sources can be checked against standards 
for determining frequency and the effects of load 
changes, component variations, shock, humidity, and 
thermal changes upon frequency stability. Parasitic 
oscillations and other spurious oscillations and modu¬ 
lations are easily spotted and identified. Modulation 
characteristics can be quickly checked by simultaneous 
comparisons of carrier and sidebands. 


The instrument permits continuous monitoring of 
communications carrier systems for possible off-fre- 
quency transmissions, interference due to spillover, 
spurious modulation, or improper carrier frequency 
location. 

As a frequency selective voltmeter for determining 
the characteristic of lines and filters, the SB-7 elimi¬ 
nates spurious measurements due to harmonics. As a 
panoramic indicator, it reduces the time required for 
characteristic determination. 

The instrument can be used for harmonic and cross¬ 
modulation investigations since distortion products as 
low as 50 db down can be evaluated. High resolution 
capabilities permit direct measurement of cross modu¬ 
lation by comparison of sideband level versus carrier 
amplitude. Harmonics of the lowest fundamental fre¬ 
quency presented can be completely resolved through¬ 
out the entire scanned range. 

Fourier analysis of complex ultrasonic waveforms 
is rapidly provided in graphic visual form for research 
or instructional purposes. Presentations are easily in¬ 
terpreted, understood, and remembered. 

In general, the instrument may be used in ultrasonic 
spectrum analysis, harmonic investigations, cross¬ 
modulation studies, filter and transmission-line checks, 
ultrasonic vibration measurements, medical studies, 
telemetering, and monitoring. 

Circuit Description 

The instrument consists essentially of an input am¬ 
plifier, a swept local oscillator, a balanced mixer fol¬ 
lowed by variable selectivity i-f amplifiers, detector, 
video amplifier, cathode-ray-tube indicator, associated 
sweep circuits, and a section for stabilizing the swept 
oscillator. The block diagram is shown in Fig. 19-202 
and the resolution characteristics in Fig. 19-203. 

The swept oscillator progressively heterodynes, in 
order of frequency with those signals at the output of 
the input amplifier (a phase inverter) to produce a 
sum frequency which is applied to the i-f section. A 
highly stable balanced modtdator is employed which 


Fig. 19-202. — Block diagram of the 
Panoramic ultrasonic analyzer. 
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Courtesy Panoramic Radio Corp. 

Fig. 19-203.—Resolution characteristics of the Panoramic 
ultrasonic analyzer. 


eliminates spurious modulation products and prevents 
passage of the local oscillator frequency signal into the 
i-f section. The output voltage of the i.f. which is pro¬ 
portional to the amplitude of the scanned signal, is 
detected, amplified, and applied to the vertical-deflec¬ 
tion plates of the cathode-ray tube. The vertical deflec¬ 
tion appears at a definite location along the horizontal 
axis, according to signal frequency, since a common 
sawtooth voltage source is used for both the swept os¬ 
cillator and the horizontal deflection of the cathode- 
ray-tube beam. 

Oscillator sweep is obtained with a sawtooth-modu- 
lated reactance-tube circuit. Sweep stabilization is ac¬ 
complished by feeding the oscillator output to a stabili¬ 
zation circuit which automatically provides correction 
voltages to the controlling reactor tube. Thus stability 
of the oscillator center frequency, scanning width, and 
scanning linearity remain essentially independent of 
the behavior of oscillator ad reactor circuits. The scan¬ 
ning width is made continuously adjustable by con¬ 
trolling the amplitude of the modulating sawtooth. 

The i-f section consists of two variable selectivity 
stages followed by a tuned stage of fixed selectivity. A 
ganged control is used to vary the loading on the first 
two stages. 

TRANSDUCERS^^ 

Basically, the cathode-ray oscilloscope is a device 
which plots one electrical voltage as a function of an¬ 
other. From this definition, it would seem logical to 


^'^Berkley, Carl, ^^Transducers, a review of the design and 
applications of transducers for oscillographjs’* The Oscillog^ 
rapher, vol. 12, pp. 9-24, January-March, 1950; the following 
material is an abndged excerpt of this article. 


infer that the oscilloscope is exclusively a tool of the 
electrical or electronic engineer. And this assumption 
would be correct were it not for the transducer. 

The transducer may be defined as any device which 
converts a phenomenon into a proportional electrical 
voltage, so that it may be displayed on the cathode-ray 
oscilloscope. 

The problem of selecting the right transducer for a 
particular application is an important one, and one 
which deserves considerable attention, if the best re¬ 
sults are to be obtained. Some points to consider in 
such a selection are: 

Method of Eneryizing 

The most desirable transducer is one which is a 
small, self-contained unit, requiring no bulky, external 
power supply. Thus transducers such as those employ¬ 
ing piezoelectric crystals, which generate the signal 
voltage without need for a power supply are in com¬ 
mon use for many applications. Should a source of 
power be essential, however, it is advisable to avoid 
the use of batteries, wet or dry, since these frequently 
fail or give rise to noise signals in the output at the 
most inconvenient times. 

Transfer Characteristic 

An important attribute of a transducer is the rela¬ 
tionship between its input and output. In most cases 
this relationship should be a linear one, a certain 
change in the input producing a corresponding change 
in the output, whether this change be an incremental 
one or a large one. In some cases it is desirable to have 
a nonlinear relationship between input and output, as, 
for example, in measuring a phenomenon related to any 
of the human senses. The relationship between input 
and output then should usually be exponential, in order 
to conform with the Weber-Fechner law. In some cases 
it is desirable to have a logarithmic variation of output 
with input. An example of this is found where one must 
measure a very wide range of values, and display them 
all on the limited scale of the cathode-ray tube. 

Sometimes it is desirable to have a trigonometric 
relationship between input and output. For example 
one may be interested in displaying the relation be¬ 
tween some harmonic and linear motions which are 
sinusoidally related. 

Output Impadaiieg 

If, for a given output voltage, one has the choice 
between low and high impedance in a transducer, law 
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impedance is to be preferred, particularly if the output 
leads have any considerable length from the transducer 
to the oscilloscope. High-impedance leads may be used 
since cathode-ray oscilloscopes, in general, have a suffi¬ 
ciently high input impedance that they will not load the 
usual transducer sources. But difficulty is encountered 
in long leads with extraneous electrostatic and mag¬ 
netic pickup, requiring careful shielding, which usually 
deteriorates the high-frequency response of the trans¬ 
ducer due to the capacitance loading of the shield on 
the transducer. 

Amplitude Rcmge 

The amplitude range of a transducer should be such 
that it will not be exceeded by the phenomenon under 
test. If this is unavoidable, then the output of the trans¬ 
ducer should cut off in such a manner that it introduces 
no spurious signals. 

Transducers should also be designed so that off-scale 
readings will not injure the transducer or cause a 
change in its zero. This is a typical defect that occurs 
when the basic element in the transducer is a mechani¬ 
cal one having an elastic limit. 

Sonsittvity 

It is desirable to have the output of the transducer 
sufficiently high that it may be applied directly to a 
medium-gain oscilloscope without the necessity of pre¬ 
amplifiers. 

Fraquenqf Rmponse 

Just as in the design of vacuum-tube amplifiers, a 
good transducer should have a frequency, phase, and 
amplitude response sufficient to display the phenome¬ 
non under study without distortion. 

Mounttng Methods 

The most convenient and most widely applicable 
transducer would be in the form of a probe which could 
be hand-held and inserted into or touched to the ob¬ 
ject being tested. Probes are convenient for determin¬ 
ing the time of occurrence or the waveshape of some 
devices, but incqnvenient when reproducible measure¬ 
ments are to be made. A wide variety of attachment 
means may be used for transducers. 

OttuMt JmpotkmX Qioractoristlcs 

The weight of the transducer should be kept to a 
mintf^um, since, although a transducer may be de¬ 


signed for measuring the vibration of a massive object 
such as a beam, it will sooner or later be found desire- 
able to use it for relatively light structures. The size 
of the transducer should be kept to a minimum for rea¬ 
sons similar to the above. Therefore, the use of sub¬ 
miniature tubes is indicated wherever possible. The 
shape of the transducer should be such that it* can be 
mounted conveniently with screws, for example, or 
held by chemical clamps for the sake of versatility. The 
direction of response of the transducer should be taken 
into account, since in some cases it is desirable to ob¬ 
tain pickup in a preferred direction to the exclusion of 
others. Some types of transducers, for example, mag¬ 
netic coils, have relatively poor directional character¬ 
istics in this respect. 

A transducer should be designed so as to be capable 
of continuous operation under the conditions of use 
without changing its calibration or without deteriora¬ 
tion. For example, Rochelle salt crystals and photocells 
are not capable of long operation under high ambient 
temperatures and most types of gas-filled photocells are 
subject to fatigue. 

Additlonczl RequiremenUi 

Because of the fact that oscilloscopes are potentially 
capable of displaying much more information than 
other types of recorders, the use of an oscilloscope with 
a particular transducer frequently shows up previously 
hidden defects in the transducer s output. For example, 
a microphone used with a sound or film recorder may 
give perfectly adequate recordings of the peak ampli¬ 
tude of the wave, which is essentially what the ear re¬ 
acts to. Upon examining the individual waveshapes 
closely with the oscilloscope, all sorts of distortions and 
phase shifts in the recorded wave may be seen. Many 
transducers are not properly damped for the frequen¬ 
cies one is interested in studying. This gives rise to 
under- or over-shoots in the oscilloscope pattern. One 
of the best single tests of the frequency-response damp¬ 
ing, and phase-shift characteristics of a transducer is 
the application of a single step function to it. This 
should be made part of the final test for a transducer 
before it is put into use. Examination of the output 
with an oscilloscope will usually show up defects in the 
shielding of many transducers. The pickup requiring 
shielding is usually some multiple of the power-line 
frequency, and not does appear on the average recorder 
which either does not respond to this frequency or in¬ 
tegrates the frequency in order to read only the aver¬ 
age, rms or IDowly varying value of the phenomenon. 
A meter, for example, reading the output of an unfil- 
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tered power supply will read only the average d-c 
value; an oscilloscope will show the ripple in the out¬ 
put. The same considerations hold for the signal-to- 
noise ratio of most transducers. In the case of a low- 
level transducer, such as a pyrometer thermocouple, a 
perfectly satisfactory reading is obtained on an ordi¬ 
nary meter, but the oscilloscope shows all the thermal 
agitation noise which obscures the output reading. In 
general, it is desirable to choose the transducer such 
that the signal-to-noise ratio is high enough that gain 
may be reduced m order that the noise level is limited 
to a value of about the width of the trace on the cathode- 
ray tube. It is possible in some cases to use long-per¬ 
sistent screens or photographic methods to integrate 
the noise from a repetitive pattern. 

Types of Transducers 

Transducers may be divided into the following 
classifications: 

Resistive 

The simplest type of transducer is a linear resistor 
whose resistance is made to change in some manner 
by the phenomenon under study. The most convenient 
method of obtaining the change in resistance is to make 
the resistor a part of a potentiometer or rheostat which 
is, for example, mechanically coupled to a machine. 
Fig. 19-204 shows such a typical resistive transducer, 
designed for measuring the aperture or ‘‘shed,^' be¬ 
tween certain crossed threads on a loom. The right- 
angled foot with upturned edges rests upon a group of 
threads and reads their average position by varying the 
resistance of the potentiometer. It is usually convenient 



CourlMjr Du JIpnI 

Fig. 19-204.—Typical resistive transducer for measuring the 
shed aperture on a loom. 



* Courtwsy Du Moni Labs 

Fig. 19-205.—Oscillogram of shed-aperture versus time, ob¬ 
tained by use of transducer of Fig. 19-204. 


to use direct current for energizing the potentiometer, 
although alternating current may be used if only an a-c 
amplifier is available, or if no source of d-c is available. 
The Ime-voltage output available on standard oscillo¬ 
scopes IS convenient for this purpose. Fig. 19-205 
shows a typical shed aperture versus time curve ob¬ 
tained from this transducer. Angular timing markers 
have been superimposed on the pattern by means of 
beam modulation. 

Potentiometers suffer from the defect that, at high 
frequencies, the potentiometer arm tends to bounce 
from wire to wire of the card, giving rise to discontinu¬ 
ities in the output. This can be eliminated in some cases 
by a shunting capacitor, but this tends to cause phase 
shifts in the output. Carbon potentiometers may also 
be used, but these tend to wear out rapidly with con¬ 
tinuous use. A better solution is the use of single slide 
wires for the potentiometer. Such slide wires are 
capable of being made as long as desired or arbitrarily 
shaped to fit a particular machine disposition. 

Resistive transducers need not be wires. For ex¬ 
ample, a humidity transducer has been made by using 
a strip of cotton fibers impregnated with a saline solu¬ 
tion, which either effloresces or deliquesces, depending 
upon ambient humidity. Such a sensing element has 
been used in meteorological balloons to determine cloud 
heights. Nonlinear resistors also form suitable trans¬ 
ducer elements in many cases. The strain gage is an 
example of such a transducer. The cross section of the 
gage wire, which is closely bonded to an element whose 
strain is being measured, changes with extension or 
compression of the measured member, resulting in a 
variation in electrical output. Such strain gages have 
been either bonded directly to objects being measure, 
such as girders or incorporated upon extensible gSge 
elements. One defect of resistance strain gages is that 
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the percentage of change in resistance with elongation 
is small and this requires the use of a balanced bridge 
to avoid stray pickup, and the use of carrier signals to 
obtain high amplification with tuned amplifiers. D.c. 
may be used where careful attention is paid to the 
shielding and where large signal amplitudes are ex¬ 
pected. The frequency range of this type of transducer 
is normally of the order of a few kc. Recently developed 
types of conductive rubber (U. S. Rubber Company) 
show some promise in the design of nonlinear resistive 
transducers capable of wider ranges of elongation. 
When using a bridge type of strain gage carrier modu¬ 
lator, it is desirable to know whether the unbalanced 
output indicates compression or extension of the gage. 
This may be done conveniently by marking a particu¬ 
lar portion of the carrier phase with a blanking dot. The 
carrier then has a dark or bright line on the top or 
bottom half of the wave for compression or extension. 

Coil springs which unwind progressively, one coil 
at a time, have been studied by the National Bureau of 
Standards, and appear to be capable of use as nonlinear 
resistors over a wide range of amplitudes and resist¬ 
ances. 

Varistors are another type of resistive element which 
change in resistance, depending upon the impressed 
voltage or current. These are useful as current or volt¬ 
age transducers over a wide range of magnitudes in 
order to display over-all values on the face of the tube. 

Thermistors are similar variable resistances which 
change value with temperature. These are, therefore, 
capable of use as sensing elements for changes in tem¬ 
perature. They also are more sensitive in bridge cir¬ 
cuits. Various effects other than temperature may be 
measured by means of the change they produce in the 
temperature of some object. For use with an oscillo¬ 
scope, a thermistor to measure temperature may merely 
be connected between the input of the oscilloscope and 
a source of supply voltage applied through a resistor 
whose value is made as high as practicable, consistent 
with the amplification of the oscilloscope and the pickup 
encountered. The supply voltage may be either d.c., a 
carrier frequency, or the 60-cps test signal supplied by 
the oscilloscope. Thermistors may be obtained with 
time constants due to thermal lag of as low as Ms 
second. 

Switches are convenient transducers for many oscil- 
loscopic tests. Vibrating switches are sometimes useftU 
as choppers for a d-c signal, in order to enable its am- 
pUfiication through an a-c coupled amplifier. This use 
is in general limited to very low frequencies, however, 
where the advantage the oscilloscope is not so ap¬ 
parent. At high frequencies, the switch cannot be made 


to operate efficiently and electronic switches must be 
used. Switches are also useful to produce markers upon 
the trace indicating the instant of operation of some 
portion of a machine. By means of differentiating and 
integrating circuits, the pulses from various switches 
may be given different waveshapes or characters in 
order to enable a large number of phenomena to be 
displayed upon a single time base. 

Electrostatic Transducers 

A variation in capacitance may also be used to pro¬ 
duce an electrical signal. From the formula Q = C£, 
either Q, C, or E may be changed to produce an indi¬ 
cation on the oscilloscope. One of the first transducers 
used was the condenser microphone. This consists of 
a thin diaphragm vibrated by the sound which has a 
capacitance to the grid of a vacuum-tube amplifier. 
With a charge on the diaphragm, its motion induces a 
resultant motion of the electrons to and from the grid 
of the tube giving rise to the voice modulated signal. 
This effect increases in sensitivity as the spacing is 
made smaller and increases with the applied voltage. 
This effect is, therefore, most suitable for small spac- 
ings. Vibrating reed capacitors, in conjunction with 
a-c operated amplifiers, have also been used to amplify 
d-c signals which are impressed upon the capacitance. 
Capacitors have been used as transducers in oscillators 
whose frequency is varied by the capacitance. The os¬ 
cillator frequency may be varied by the space between 
the plates measuring a distance or by the change in the 
dielectric constant or dipole moment of the substance 
between the electrodes. 

Capacitors cut in special orientations are also used 
as transducers in sweep frequency generators, in which 
the rotation of the capacitor or displacement is made a 
function of the desired frequency. Specially cut capaci¬ 
tors of this type have also been used as continuously 
variable phase shifters for cathode-ray-tul^e presenta¬ 
tions. Such transducers can be made to have a phase 
shift which is accurately proportional to the angle 
through which a shaft is turned. 

Another type of transducer which may be classified 
here is the mechano-electronic transducer. This pro¬ 
duces a variable output depending upon the position of 
a magnetically variable plate in a triode tube. This 
transducer is quite sensitive to small angular or linear 
displacement but suffers from the defect mentioned 
above, that when its elastic limit is exceeded, which can 
be done quite readily, it does not return to zero. The 
frequency response of this unit is of the order of 12 kc. 
Many phenomena can be converted to a mechanical 
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displacement and, therefore, measured with this trans¬ 
ducer. 

Electromagnetic Transducers 

A coil moving in a magnetic field can obviously be 
used as a source of electrical voltage. This voltage is 
usually proportional to the velocity or rate of change 
of the motion and, therefore, requires integration in 
order to produce a true indication of displacement. 

Another type of magnetic transducer depending 
upon the motion of a moving permanent magnetic field 
and a stationary coil is a two-phase a-c generator used 
to transduce rotational speed. The a-c output of this 
pickup is accurately proportional to the speed of its 
center shaft. The generator has two phases which are 
90° apart and is, therefore, useful in generating a 
circle on a cathode-ray tube which rotates at the same 
speed as a machine to which it is coupled, giving an 
automatically synchronized circular sweep. 

There are many types of magnetic transducers. A 
simple coil can detect the motion of most ferrous ob¬ 
jects due to their residual magnetism. The character¬ 
istics of a ferromagnetic material are not usually al¬ 
tered for industrial purposes if it is magnetized in order 
to enable electrical pickup of its motion. For example, 
a steel projectile may be magnetized and its time of 
passage through two coils generate two marker volt¬ 
ages which enable an accurate determination of the 
shell's muzzle velocity. In a similar manner to that for 
capacitor transducers, a variable coil may be made the 
frequency-determining element in an oscillator. If de¬ 
sired, the oscillator may also be varied over a range of 
frequencies and the response of the part under test 
noted to be compared with a standard material. In 
order to obtain a linear response from a variable-coil- 
determined oscillator, the output is generally detected 
using a detector operating on the linear portion of the 
response curve of the output transformer. 

Most types of transformers can be used as electro¬ 
magnetic transducers in one fashion or another. A 
variometer^whose output is proportional to some func¬ 
tion of its angle may he used to detect the motion of 
some object or oiachine. The common selsyns may be 
used as such transducers with the restriction that the 
output is a sinusoidal function of the angle through 
which the shaft is turned. A particularly useful type of 
transformer transducer is the differential transformer. 
These transformers are available in a wide variety of 
shapes and capacities. They consist of a single primary 
and two S3mimetricaily wound, opposed secondaries. 
These transducers may be u;ed, for example, to detect 


slight changes in some material capable of producing 
an inductive effect. If the material is uniform and the 
transformer balanced for zero output, then the output 
will remain zero unless a change in the characteristics 
of a portion of the material running through the trans¬ 
former occurs. This particular transducer will work 
just as well on magnetic and nonmagnetic metallic 
materials. The nonmagnetic materials act as shorted 
turns, which liave identical effects on both ends of the 
transformer. This type of transducer can also be used 
as a position transducer in which a slug of material is 
brought closer to one coil than another. It can also be 
used to detect changes in the thickness of materials by 
placing one end of the transducer against the material 
and having it run past. 

Saturable reactors of various types can be used as 
transducers for small currents or changes in reluctance 
to produce relatively large voltage changes which are 
capable of display on oscilloscopes. Such saturable re¬ 
actors generally have a rather poor frequency response 
for oscilloscopic purposes, but have the advantages of 
great ruggedness for industrial applications and the 
fact that they do not require any vacuum tubes for their 
operation. 

Magnetic field-strength detectors are frequently de¬ 
sired to measure the strength of a steady or d-c mag¬ 
netic field in space. This is difficult to do in a continu¬ 
ous fashion. One simple method is to rotate a coil in 
the field and measure on an oscilloscope the peak value 
of the induced voltage. The value of the field can then 
be calculated from an observation of the variation of 
the output with the angle of the coil on the oscilloscope. 
The cathode-ray tube itself can be used as a d-c mag¬ 
netic probe but is usually relatively large for this 
purpose. 

A small magnetic transducer accomplishing the de¬ 
sired variation of output with magnetic field intensity 
is the magnetically controlled diode. This is a simple 
diode in which the variation of plate current with am¬ 
bient field intensity is roughly linear over a certain 
range. This can be used, for example, as a position 
transducer by having the position of a small bar or 
horseshoe magnet in the vicinity change its position 
with respect to the tube. It may be used as a pressure 
transducer too, for example, by attaching a small mag¬ 
net to the end of a Bourdon tube placed near the diode. 

Piezoelectric Transducers 

The piezoelectric crystal is one of the earliest forms 
of transducers. Either natural or synthc^c crystols may 
be used. The natural ciystals have the advantages of 
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very low leakage which with an electrometer input en¬ 
ables the measuprements of very slowly varying pres¬ 
sures. These natural crystals, however, have the dis¬ 
advantage of very low sensitivity. The natural crystals 
are to be preferred where very hard usage is to he en¬ 
countered, or where high temperatures or sudden 
shocks occur. The synthetic crystals have the advan¬ 
tage of very high output for a given displacement, 
pressure, or strain but these are usually temperature 
sensitive and are not as capable of withstanding high 
applied forces without fracture. The natural crystals, 
in general, have a higher frequency response, while 
synthetic crystals may be made quite large and, there¬ 
fore, can be used, for example, as frequency-determin¬ 
ing elements in relatively low-frequency oscillators. 

A new class of synthetic materials such as the barium 
titanates has recently become commercially available, 
and has been very widely used in phonograph pickup 
transducers. This material has the advantage for trans¬ 
ducing, that it may be readily formed into special 
shapes which make it adaptable, for example, to the 
design of hemispheric-shaped sound transducers for 
concentrating their attention upon a small area at the 
focus of the sphere. These synthetic materials are also 
relatively fragile and temperature-sensitive. 

Thermoelectric Transducers 

The thermoelectric effect is another capable of being 
used for transducers. The thermocouple or the optical 
pyrometer, in which the image of the furnace is focused 
upon the thermocouple are two examples. The diffi¬ 
culty with most thermocouples is their heat lag, which 
rules them out for any high-frequency heat changes. A 
photocell pyrometer is usually to be preferred, if the 
temperature is such that the photocell effect can be 
used. 

Photocell Transducers 

The photocell is probably the most versatile trans¬ 
ducer known. A photon causes the least loading upon 
the source, compared to any other transducer effect. 
Photocells of the barrier layer type, such as the Weston 
Photronic Cell, have the disadvantage of low voltage 
sensitivity and poor frequency response, but have the 
advantage of very good stability for industrial appli¬ 
cations. Resistive photocells, such as the selenium type, 
which are too unstable for direct calibration, and the 
gas or vacuum field photocells which are subject to the 
usual gas oscillations and fatigue are to be avoided in 
general. Vacuum photocells are most suitable for oscil- 
loscopic use. They may be obtained in a range of sensi- 



Courtity Du Mont Lubs. 

Fig. 19-706.—"Oscillogram indicating camera shutter open¬ 
ing versus time, obtained by use of a photoelectric transducer. 


livities from the small probe-type 1P42 units, to the 
high-sensitivity multiplier photocells. In designing a 
photocell transducer for oscilloscopic use, account 
should be taken of the electrode capacitance of the 
photocells, since the high-value load resistors used with 
the cells may be shunted appreciably, even at fairly 
low frequencies. Care should also be taken in designing 
the light sources for photocells so that even illumina¬ 
tion for the cathodes is provided to avoid variations in 
signal resulting from variations in sensitivity of por¬ 
tions of the cathode surface. The obvious application 
for a photocell on the oscilloscope is to show light out¬ 
put versus time curves. A typical curve of shutter 
opening versus time is shown in Fig. 19-206. 


(a) 
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It is frequently convenient to scan an object, outline, 
or surface, using photocells. Fig. 19-207 illustrates 
such an instance. Here, the outlines of razor blades 
which are prepared in a continuous strip are examined 
by moving them past the photocell. Fig. 19-207B shows 
the optical setup for scanning the razor-blade edges 
using a microscope to magnify the images and a slit for 
examining a small portion of the edge at any instant. 



Courtisy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 19-208.—Oscillogram showing razor-blade edges, some 
of which are nicked. 


Fig. 19-208 shows a typical oscillogram made from 
razor-blade edges, revealing a number of nicks and 
other defects. Fig. 19-209 shows another photocell 
scanning method for testing a rotating gear, in which 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs, 

Fig 19-210.—Oscillogram made from setup of Fig. 19-209, 
showing that two of the gear teeth are defective. 



Courtesy Du Mont Lobs 

Fig 19-211.—More rapid sweep enables comparison of pat¬ 
terns for congruence of teeth. Top left, perfect gear; top right, 
eccentric shaft; below, irregular teeth. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs, 

Fig. 19-209.—Optical setup for inspecting gear teeth. 

the optical system is so arranged that the output of the 
photocell is proportional to the height of each gear 
tooth above the base circle of the gear. Fig. 19-210 
shows a typical oscillogram showing the waveshape 
from a number of teeth, two of which are defective. 
With a more rapid sweep, s3mchronized with the rqw- 
tition rate of the gear teeth, we obtain the patterns of 
Fig. 19-211, enabling the comparison for congruence 
of all the teeth. 



0« WM Mr. 

Fig. 19-212.—ExpetineBtal setup for trsdug H and D 
curvet. 
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In photography it is desirable to draw automatically 
H and D curves, illustrating the variation in density of 
sensitometric strips. It is desirable also to obtain this 
information indicating how this density varies during 
development. Fig. 19-212 shows an experimental setup 
for H and D curve tracing of a circular strip rotated 
together with a mechanically linked potentiometer used 
as an angle transducer. A photocell operating on non- 
actinic light is used to pick up the reflectance of the 
paper sensitometric strip. Fig. 19-213 shows two sets 
of typical H and D curves obtained during develop¬ 
ment. 



Courttsy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 19-213.—Two sets of typical H and D curves obtained 
during paper development. 

An oscilloscope and photocell offer a convenient 
combination for plotting the lig^t-distribution curves 
of various surfaces. Fig. 19-214 shows such a typical 
light-distribution curve in polar co-ordinates made on 
a Du Mont Type 27S-A PoIar-Co-ordinate Indicator. 

A convenient method of scanning surfaces is a vi¬ 
brating mirror. This mirror is mounted on a tuned 
resonant reed, oscillating at the power-line frequenqr. 
Pig, 19-215 shows typical lig^t-distribution curves 
Onde in fftis manner, from s^ossy and matte surfaces. 



Courtesy Du Mont Lobs, 

Fig. 19-214.—Typical polar-co-ordinate light distribution 
pattern. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs* 

Fig. 19-215.—Two superimposed light distribution curves, 
one from a matte surface, the other from a glossy surface. 

The X-Y presentation on a cathode-ray oscilloscope 
enables the simultaneous presentation of two values, 
which is of advantage in a particular photocell applica¬ 
tion which presents both the brightness and color of a 
surface as indicated by the X-Y position of the spot on 
the cathode-ray tube. This is similar to the I. C. I. pres¬ 
entation of color co-ordinates, except that the color 
primaries have been chosen arbitrarily. Fig. 19-216 
shows schematically the type of connections required 
for the three photocells, two of which read color, the 
third one luminosity. 

The above-mentioned applications which have nec¬ 
essarily been considered briefly, show a wide range of 
problems to which photocell transducers liave been ap¬ 
plied. These illustrations represent only a small frac¬ 
tion of the potential ones. 
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Fig. 19-216.—Schematic diagram of connections required 
for three photocells^ two reading color, and one reading lumi¬ 
nosity. 


Choice of Transducers 

As should now be obvious, for any particular appli¬ 
cation, one has the choice of a wide variety of trans¬ 
ducers or a wide variety of electrical or related effects 
to choose from in measuring any phenomenon. In 
choosing the best transducer, the points mentioned at 
the beginning of this article: method of energizing, 
transfer characteristic, output impedance, amplitude 
range, sensitivity, frequency response, mounting meth¬ 
od, size, weight, shape, durability, and signal-to-noise 
ratio should be considered in order to obtain optimum 
results. Let us apply some of these criteria to the meas¬ 
urement of typical phenomena, which arise similarly 
in many related fields, in order to determine which 
type of transducer would be most suitable. 

Dispktcemmnt 

Displacement may be measured by means of a slide 
wire, or a differential transformer; or a seismic sus¬ 
pension might be used with a’ piezocrystal. However, 
if the above methods load the source excessively, it 
may be desirable to use a photocell and optical system. 


Vibration 

Similarly to displacement, vibration may be meas¬ 
ured photoelectrically, piezoelectrically, magnetoelec- 
trically or electrostatically. The most convenient meth¬ 
od will depend upon the conditions of the particular 
problem. 

Ught 

The only suitable method for measuring light for 
oscilloscopic purposes is by means of a photocell. 

Temperature ^ 

Temperature could be measured by means of the 
thermoelectric effect, a thermistor, or a photocell. 
Again the photocell is to be preferred if rapid changes 
are expected or if the temperature is such as to radiate 
detectable wm-elengths. 

Pressure 

Pressure may be measured by means of strain 
gauges, by the gas-tube transducer, or by means of a 
photocell and diaphragm-actuated mirror. 

Humidity 

Humidity, as indicated above, can be measured either 
photoelectrically by means of a mirror upon which con¬ 
densation takes place, or by means of a variable resist¬ 
ance salted fiber. 

Vapor Pressure 

Vapor pressure might be measured by means of the 
Toricelli vacuum displacement, either with a photocell 
or by having the mercury column control and oscil¬ 
lator, or the output of a differential transformer. 

Sound 

Sound may be measured by a diaphragm actuating 
a magnetic, electrostatic, or photoelectric transducer. 

Strain 

Strain may be measured either resistively, capaci- 
tively, or magnetically. 

Torque 

Torque may be measured magnetically by the Cox 
torque transducer which consists of two spring-coupled 
rotating masses, magnetically coupled. Variation of 
torque causes a relative motion of the masses which 
gives rise to an electrical signal. Torque may also be 
measured photoelectrically. The bar or shaft whose 
torque is to be measured has connected to it two crossed 
polaroids, with a light beam to a photocell passing 
through them. Torque in the bar causes a twist of the 
polaroids which gives rise to sinusoidal variation in 
light intensity with torque. 






CHAPTER 20 

COMPLEX WAVEFORM PATTERNS 


In the design and development of electronic equip¬ 
ment, the voltages and currents encountered will, in 
many cases, be nonsinusoidal. In almost all cases, the 
oscilloscope will be used for visual observation of the 
waveform of these voltages and currents. The nonsinu¬ 
soidal or complex waveform may represent signals that 
are not desired, as in the case of distortion in an ampli¬ 
fier ; or it may be the normal type of signal for a partic¬ 
ular circuit as the waveform of a musical sound. In 
either case, the nonsinusoidal waveform can be repre¬ 
sented by the sum of a number of pure sine waves, con¬ 
sisting of a fundamental and harmonic frequencies. 

The harmonic content of a complex wave can be 
determined by several different methods, among which 
are the use of the Fourier series and harmonic wave 
analyzers, or comparison with a complex wave which 
has been synthesized and whose harmonic content is, 
therefore, known. The last method is the one that will 
form the basis of this chapter. 

The use of the Fourier series to determine the har¬ 
monic content of a complex wave is usually rather 
laborious except in the case of waveforms that are 
regular in shape, as square-wave, sawtooth, triangular 
and similar waveforms, when the wave can be ex¬ 
pressed by familiar mathematical functions. These 
waveforms have all been analyzed by the use of the 
Fourier series, the results of which can be found in any 
text or handbook. For the analysis of irregular waves 
such as the distorted output of an amplifier, graphical 
methods can be used to obtain the coefficients of the 
Fourier Series. In either case, the amplitudes and phase 
of the harmonics present in the wave will be obtained, 
but the time required for the necessary calculations will 
impose limitations upon the Fourier method of wave 
analysis. 

The use of a harmonic wave analyzer has the advan¬ 
tage of greatly reducing the time required to obtain the 
amplitudes of the harmonic components of a complex 
wave, as compared to the Fourier method. There are 
two general types of harmonic wave analyzers; they 
are the mechanical and the electrical type. The mechan¬ 
ical type requires a drawing of the complex wave, so 
that a pointer of the analyzer can trace the wave. The 
electrical type operates directly from the signal itself 
which is fed into the analyzer. The mechanical analyzer 


is not as fast as the electrical type but will determine 
both the amplitude and phase of the harmonics, where¬ 
as the electrical analyzer will determine only the am¬ 
plitude of the harmonics. Another difference between 
the two is that the mechanical analyzer is not limited 
by the frequency of the wave as long as a drawing of 
the waveform can be obtained. The electrical analyzer, 
on the other hand, is limited to a frequency range that 
the necessary internal circuits will handle, which for 
present-day electrical harmonic wave analyzers is the 
a-f range. There is one feature that both the mechanical 
and electrical type of analyzers have in common; they 
are both fairly expensive and not always readily 
available. 

In a great many cases where harmonic wave analysis 
is required, the time and/or cost involved of the two 
methods mentioned above will be prohibitive. It is 
mainly for these cases that the waveform patterns in 
this chapter have been prepared, though, undoubtedly, 
many other uses will be found for these patterns. 

The synthesized waveform patterns have the advan¬ 
tage of being quick and easy to use and do not require 
any special equipment other than an oscilloscope on 
which the signal is observed. They show the effect of 
both amplitude and phase changes at a glance. Intervals 
between amplitude and phase changes are small enough 
so that intermediate values may be readily obtained by 
interpolation. The number of different harmonic com¬ 
binations shown have been limited to those which ap¬ 
pear to be most useful and likely to be encountered in 
actual practice. It can be seen that, theoretically, an 
infinite number of patterns are possible, since both the 
number of harmonics possible and the number of com¬ 
binations of various amplitudes and phases are both 
infinite. Actually, however, the shape of any complex 
wave is determined mainly by a few low-order har¬ 
monics, and the number of possible phase-amplitude 
combinations can be reduced to reasonable numbers 
by using discrete intervals. 

It may be interesting to note here that all the wave¬ 
form patterns shown in this Chapter are actual photo¬ 
graphs of oscilloscope patterns. This may not be ap¬ 
parent, since they were printed in reverse colors; that 
is, black on a white background instead of white on a 
dark background as the pattern would normally appear 
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on the screen of the cathode-ray tube. This was done 
to facilitate make-up of this particular part of the book, 
but does not in any way interfere with the usefulness 
of the pattern. The waveforms were obtained by gen¬ 
erating the fundamental and harmonic frequencies with 
the necessary phase and amplitude relationships, mix¬ 
ing them and applying the resultant signal to the input 
of an oscilloscope. The pattern on the oscilloscope was 
then photographed for each desired combination. The 
apparatus used to generate these complex waves will 
be described a little further along. 

Use of Wcnreiorm Patterns 

The complex waveform patterns displayed on the 
following pages consist of three types of combinations. 
These are: fundamental and one harmonic, funda¬ 
mental and two harmonics, and two harmonics without 
the fundamental. The various combinations of har¬ 
monics within these groups and the pages that they 
start on are as follows: 



Page 

Fundamental and one harmonic 


Fund, plus 2nd harmonic 

751 

Fund, plus 3rd harmonic 

753 

Fund, plus 4th harmonic 

755 

Fund, plus 5th harmonic 

757 

Fund, plus 6th harmonic 

759 

Fund, plus 7th harmonic 

761 

Fund, plus 8th harmonic 

763 

Fundamental plus two harmonics 


Fund, plus 2nd and 3rd harmonics 

765 

Fund, plus 2nd and 4th harmonics 

785 

Fund, plus 3rd and 5th harmonics 

805 

Two harmonics, no fundamental 


2nd plus 3rd harmonic 

825 

2nd plus 5th harmonic 

826 

3rd plus 5th harmonic 

827 

4th plus 5th harmonic 

828 

5th {flus 6th harmonic 

829 

In each combination of frequencies, all possible com¬ 
binations of amplitude and phase are shown. Five am- 

plitude intervals are used in every case. 

They are 5, 

15,30,60, and 100 per cent. Eight phase intervals are 
used for the combinations of fundamental and one har¬ 

monic. They are 0®, +45®, +90®, +135®, 180®, --13S®, 
—90®, and —45®. For the comUnations of fundamental 
and two harmonics, and two harmonics without funda- 


mental, four phase intervals are used. These are 0®, 
+90®, 180®, and -90®. 

Where the waveform contains the fundamental and 
either one or two harmonics, the fundamental is used 
as the reference signal whose amplitude will be 100 
j>er cent and whose phase is 0® for all combinations. 
The amplitudes and phase angles of the harmonics will 
vary at the intervals stated with reference to the funda¬ 
mental. Where the waveform contains only two har¬ 
monics without the fundamental, the lower harmonic 
is used as a reference and stays constant at 100 percent 
amplitude and 0® phase. 

The waveform patterns have been arranged on the 
following pages so that any desired pattern can be 
found easily. The caption on the top of each page shows 
the harmonics that all the waveforms on that page con¬ 
tain and also the extent of variation of phase and am¬ 
plitude of each harmonic. It will be noticed that on any 
one page, amplitude and phase variations take place 
for only the higher-order harmonic where two har¬ 
monics are used, with the phase and amplitude of the 
lower-order harmonic staying constant for the entire 
page, but changing from page to page. 

The values given for the variation in phase and am¬ 
plitude are inclusive. Where the amplitude variation 
is given as 5 to 100 per cent, this indicates that the page 
includes all the amplitude intervals, which are 5, IS, 
30, 60, and 100 per cent. The phase varies in a posi¬ 
tive direction across the page and also from page to 
page. Therefore, where the phase variation is given as 
0® to —90®, it will include all phase intervals between 
0® and 360® in a positive direction, which are 0®, +90®, 
180®, and —90®. The waveform for 360®, will be the 
same as for 0®. Note that negative angles are used for 
values between 180® and 360®. If desired, positive 
angles can be substituted, such as 270® for —90®, etc. 

Another feature of this arrangement is that the am¬ 
plitude of the higher-order harmonic increases from 5 
per cent at the top of a column to 100 per cent at the 
bottom, while the phase for the column remains con¬ 
stant. Similarly, the phase angle increases from left 
to right on each row by either 45® or 90® for each 
pattern, while the amplitude remains constant for the 
row of patterns. This is helpful when determining the 
effect of a change in either amplitude or phase. Also, 
by observing the manner in which the shape of the 
waveform progresses for changes in either phase or 
amplitude, it will be possible to determine the shape 
the waveform for values of phase and amplitude other 
than those shown. 

The complete expression for any of the comy>lex 
waveforms can be written as 
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e=^Ao+Al sin + 6) +A2 sin (2u>t + 02)' 

+ A3 sin (3 0 )/ + tfi) +_ 

+ A3 sin (3 <!)/ -f W) +_ 

where e = instantaneous value of wave 

0 ) = 2irf (/ being the fundamental frequency) 
t = time 

Ao = amplitude of d-c component 
Al, A2, A3 ,, amplitude of fundamental and corre¬ 
sponding harmonics 

01, 02, 03 , . . phase angle of fundamental and cor¬ 
responding harmonics. 

The d-c component is not given for the wave¬ 
forms, as it does not affect the shape of the waveform 
and the measurement of this value does not present any 
problem. Al and 01 for the waveforms shown will al¬ 
ways be 1 (or 100 per cent) and 0°, respectively. If 
the waveform is to be determined for a given expres¬ 
sion where Al and/or 01 are not these values, it will 
be necessary to rearrange the expression so that these 
values are obtained. This is easily done by dividing 
through hy A1 and by shifting the phase by an angle 
equal to — W. In doing this, it should be remembered 
that 02 will change twice as much as 01,03 will change 
3 times as much, etc. 

In the waveforms that contain two harmonics with¬ 
out a fundamental, Al becomes zero and the lower- 
order harmonic is used as the reference. In this case, 
it may be necessary to rearrange the expression so that 
the lower-order harmonic has an amplitude of 1 and a 
phase of 0°. The procedure is similar to the case of the 
fundamental, except that the amount of shift for the 
higher-order harmonic is equal to the phase shift for 
the lower-order harmonic times the ratio of frequen¬ 
cies. For example, if the waveform contains only 2nd 
and 3rd harmonics, and the 2iid has to be shifted 30® 


to make its phase equal to zero, then the 3rd harmonic 
will have to be shifted 45® in the same direction. 

Complex-Wcnre Generator 

The basic requirements for a complex-wave gener¬ 
ator are synchronization of the fundamental and har¬ 
monics and independent control of the phase and am¬ 
plitude of each harmonic component of the complex 
wave. The equipment used to generate the waveforms 
in this chapter is shown in the block diagram of Fig. 
20-1. The diagram shows the complex-wave generator 
as having 8 channels, which indicates that it will gen¬ 
erate signals that contain a fundamental and harmonics 
up to the eighth. However, the same type of equipment 
has !)een used to supply harmonics up to the 12th by 
adding four more channels to the existing eight. 

The operation of the complex-wave generator is 
apparent from the block diagram. Starting at the ex¬ 
treme left, we have a 1,000-cps frequency standard 
which is used to synchronize the multivibrator of 
channel 1 to exactly 500 cps. The output is a square 
wave which is fed both to a tuned amplifier and to a 
differentiator and clipper. The differentiator produces 
pulses from the square wave fed to it, but these pulses 
are positive and negative, so a clipper is used to remove 
the positive pulses. The remaining negative pulses are 
fed to the multivibrators of all the remaining channels 
and also to an external terminal to supply a sync signal 
for an oscilloscope. This 500-cps sync pulse synchro¬ 
nizes the multivibrators of each channel from the 2nd 
to 8th at its proper operating frequency. The 2nd chan¬ 
nel will .sync at 1,000 cps, the 3rd at 1,500 cps, etc. 

From this point on, all the channels are alike except 
for the operating frequency, so it will be sufficient to 



Fig. 20-1.—Block diagram of the complex-wave generator used for taking the waveforms shown in this chapter. 
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discuss only one. Returning to the 500-cps multivi¬ 
brator in channel 1, the square-wave output is fed to 
a tuned amplifier which, in this channel, is tuned to 
500 cps. The output of this amplifier will be a 500-cps 
sine wave, which is fed to another amplifier, which is 
not tuned. The gain control in the input circuit of this 
2nd amplifier is the amplitude control for the channel. 
The signal is then fed to a capacitance-type phase 
shifter which can vary the phase from 0® through 360°, 
After the phase shifter, the signal is fed to a mixer, 
together with the outputs of all the other channels. The 
composite signal is then further amplified and then fed 
to the vertical input of an oscilloscope. 


The horizontal sweep of the oscilloscope, is synchro¬ 
nized with the sync signal supplied by the complex- 
wave generator so that several cycles of the complex 
waveforms are observed. For the waveforms shown, 
three cycles of the fundamental frequency were shown. 
Each waveform desired was then set up by adjusting 
the phase and amplitude controls of each channel to 
their proper setting. For harmonics not being used, the 
amplitude control was set at zero. The resulting wave- 
fonn was then photographed from the pattern dis¬ 
played on the cathode-ray tube. This procedure was 
repeated for every one of the complex waveforms 
shown. 
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CHAPTER 21 

SPECIAL PURPOSE CATHODE-RAY TUBES 


This chapter will deal with special cathode-ray tubes 
as distinguished from conventional types used in os¬ 
cilloscopes and television receivers. The sequence of 
discussion will be in order of relative importance. The 
image orthicon, widely used in television broadcasting 
pickups, will be discussed first. The image iconoscope, 
while still used to some extent, appears to be growing 
obsolete. The image dissector, also once used exten¬ 
sively, has assumed less importance because of its com¬ 
paratively low sensitivity but is still used in specialized 
applications. The monoscope, transcriber kinescope, 
flying-spot cathode-ray tube, and graphecon are other 
types tliat will be discussed. 

Imcig« Orihicon^ 

This tube is shown, in schematic diagram form, in 
Fig. 21-1. For simplicity in discussing it, three sec¬ 
tions may be studied: the image section, scanning sec¬ 
tion, and multiplier section. A photograph of a typical 
type appears in Fig. 21-2. 

^The following material on the image orthicon consists of 
excerpts from the RCA Tube Data Sheets, 5655 and 5679. 





Courtesy RCA 

Fig. 21-2.—Photograph of an image orthicon. 
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Fig. 21-1.—Schematic diagram of the image orthicon, 
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Image Section 

The image section contains a semitransparent photo¬ 
cathode on the inside of the face plate, a grid to provide 
an electrostatic accelerating field, and a target which 
consists of a thin glass disk with a fine mesh screen very 
closely spaced to it on the photocathode side. Focusing 
is accomplished by means of a magnetic field produced 
by an external coil, and by varying the photocathode 
voltage. 

Light from the scene being televised is picked up by 
an optical lens system and focused on the photocathode 
which emits electrons from each illuminated area in 
proportion to the intensity of the light striking the area. 
The streams of electrons are focused on the target by 
the magnetic and accelerating fields. 

On striking the target, the electrons cause secondary 
electrons to be emitted by the glass. The secondaries 
thus emitted are collected by the adjacent mesh screen 
which is held at a definite potential of about 2 volts with 
respect to target voltage cutoff. Therefore, the poten¬ 
tial of the glass disk is limited for all values of light and 
stable operation is achieved. Emission of the second¬ 
aries leaves, on the photocatliode side of the glass, a 
pattern of positive charges which corresponds with the 
pattern of light from the scene being televised. Because 
of the thinness of the glass, the charges set up a similar 
potential pattern on the opposite or scanned side of 
the glass. 

Scanning Section 

The opposite side of the glass is scanned by a low- 
velocity electron beam produced by the electron gun 
in the scanning section. This gun contains a thermionic 
cathode, a control grid (grid No. 1), and an acceler¬ 
ating grid (grid No. 2). The beam is focused at the 
target by the magnetic field of an external focusing coil 
and the electrostatic field of grid No. 4. 

Grid No. 5 serves to adjust the shape of the deceler¬ 
ating field between grid No. 4 and the target to obtain 
uniform distribution of electrons over the entire target 
area. The electrons normally stop their forward motion 
at the surface of the glass and, after being turned back, 
they are focused into a five-stage signal multiplier. 
However, when electrons approach the positively 
charged portions of the pattern on the glass, they are 
deposited from the scanning beam in quantities suffi¬ 
cient to neutralize the potential pattern on the glass. 

This deposition of electrons leaves the glass with a 
negative charge on the scanned side and a positive 
charge on the photocathode side. These charges will 


neutralize each other by conduction through the glass 
in less time than that taken up by one frame. 

Alignment of the beam from the gun is accomplished 
by a transverse magnetic field produced by an external 
coil located in the vicinity of the gun at the end of the 
focusing coil. Deflection of the beam is achieved by 
transverse magnetic fields produced by external deflec¬ 
tion coils. 

The electrons turned back at the target form the 
return beam which has been amplitude-modulated by 
absorption of electrons at the target in accordance with 
the charge pattern whose more positive areas corre¬ 
spond to the highlights of the televised scene. 

Multiplier Section 

The return beam is directed to the first “dynode” of 
a five-stage electrostatically focused multiplier. Use is 
made of the phenomenon of secondary emission to 
amplify signals composed of electron beams. The elec¬ 
trons in the beam, impinging on the first-dynode sur¬ 
face, produce many other electrons, the number de¬ 
pending on the energy of the impinging electrons. A 
dynode is a specially treated anode which produces a 
number of secondary electrons greater than the num¬ 
ber of primary electrons impinging on its surface. 
These secondary electrons are then directed to the sec¬ 
ond dynode and knock out more new electrons. Grid 
No. 3 facilitates a more complete collection by dynode 
No. 2 of the secondaries from dynode No. 1. 

The multiplying process is repeated in each succes¬ 
sive stage, with an ever-increasing stream of electrons, 
until those emitted from dynode No. 5 are collected by 
the anode and constitute the current utilized in the out¬ 
put circuit. 

The multiplier section amplifies the modulated beam 
about 500 times. The multiplication so obtained in¬ 
creases the signal-to-noise ratio of the tube and also 
permits the use of an amplifier with fewer stages. The 
gain of the multiplier is sufficiently high so that the 
limiting noise in the use of the tube is the random noise 
of the electron beam multiplied by the multiplier stages. 
This noise is larger than the input noise of the video 
amplifier. 

Iconotcop#^ 

The image orthicon is a relatively new development 
that was preceded by the iconoscope, which is simpler 
in design and construction, but has a lower sensitivity. 

^Zworykin, V. K., “Iconoscopes and kinescopes in tele- 
vtsion,“ RCA Rev., vol. 1, pp. 60-84, July 1936. The following 
material on iconoscopes consists of excerpts from this article. 
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An iconoscope tube and its circuit are shown in Fig. 
21 "3. It is a special form of cathode-ray tube used in 
television for “picking up a scene” and converting it 
to an electrical signal. The tube contains a mosaic plate 
on which the scene to be transmitted is focused by a 
lens, an electron gun which provides a cathode-ray 
beam for scanning the image on the mosaic, and a sig¬ 
nal plate which acquires a voltage proportional to the 
image brightness of the particular spot being scanned 
at any instant. This voltage is the ”video” signal for the 
television picture. 

Constructional Details 

The principal parts of an iconoscope are the mosaic, 
signal plate, collector, and electron gun. The tube is 
illustrated in Fig. 21-3. The electron gun produces a 
narrow pencil of cathode-rays which serves, as will be 
shown later, as a commutator to the tiny photocells on 
the mosaic. The gun is in reality a form of electron pro¬ 
jector which concentrates the electrons from the cath¬ 
ode onto the mosaic in a very small spot. The electron- 
optical system consists of two electron lenses which are 
formed by the cylindrically symmetrical electrostatic 
fields between the elements of the gun. Fig, 21-4 
shows diagrammatically the arrangement of the gun, 
together with the electrostatic fields making up the 
electron lenses. Below this diagram is the approximate 
optical analogue. Details of the gun construction are as 
follows: The cathode is indirectly heated with its emit¬ 


ting area at the tip of the cathode cylinder. It is 
mounted so that the emitting area is a few thousandths 
of an inch in front of an aperture in the control grid. 

A long cylinder with three defining apertures whose 
axis coincides with that of the cathode cylinder and 
control grid serves to give the electrons their initial 
acceleration and is known as the first anode. A second 
cylinder coaxial with the first anode and of somewhat 
greater diameter serves as the second anode and gives 
the electrons their final velocity. The second anode is, 
in general, formed by metalizing the neck of the icono¬ 
scope bulb. The gun used in the iconoscope is designed 
so that it will concentrate a beam current of from to 
1 microampere into a spot about 5 mils in diameter. 
Under ordinary operating conditions, a potential of 
about 1,000 volts is applied between the cathode and 
second anode and the voltage of the first anode ad¬ 
justed until minimum spot size is obtained. The exact 



Fig. 21-4.—Diagram of the electroii-o|»ticat syfiem of the 
tcoikoicope. 
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value of the beam current to be used will, of course, 
depend upon the type of picture to be transmitted and 
the exact conditions of operation. 

The beam from the gun is made to scan the mosaic 
in a series of parallel horizontal lines repeated at 30 
cps. This is accomplished by two sets of magnetic de¬ 
flection coils arranged in a suitable yoke and slipped 
over the neck of the tube. These sets of coils are driven 
by two special vacuum-tube generators supplying a 
sawtoothed current wave ; one, operating at the picture 
frequency, supplies the vertical-deflection coils, the 
other at horizontal line frequency drives the second set 
of coils. 

The component which characterizes the iconoscope 
is the mosaic. It consists of a vast number of photo¬ 
sensitive globules mounted on a thin mica sheet in such 
a way that they are insulated from one another. The 
back of this sheet is coated with a conducting metallic 
film which serves as a signal plate and is connected to 
the input of the picture amplifier. The appearance of 
the mosaic is shown in Fig. 21-5. Such a mosaic may 
be formed in a variety of ways. For the standard type 
of mosaic, the silver globules are formed by reducing 
particles of silver oxide dusted over the mica. Under 
proper heat treatment, the silver globules reduced from 
the oxide will not coalesce but will form individual 
droplets. These droplets are sensitized after the mosaic 
has been mounted in the tube and the tube evacuated. 
The sensitization is similar to that used in the ordinary 
cesium photocell; that is, the silver is oxidized, exposed 
to cesium vapor, and then heat-treated. 


, Fig. 21-5.—The mosaic 
of the iconoscope, great¬ 
ly magnified. 

Courtesy RCA Rev. 
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Photoelectric Response 

The mica on which the silver droplets are mounted 
serves to insulate them from one another; it is made 
sufficiently thin so that the capacitance between each 
globule and the metallic signal plate will be reasonably 
large. 

The mosaic is mounted in the tube with the silver 
beads facing the beam. For proper focusing of the op¬ 
tical image on the front surface of the iconoscope, it is 
placed in the tube in such a way that a normal to its 
face makes an angle of 30® to the axis of the electron 
gun. 


In essence, the iconoscope may be thought of as a 
plain mosaic made up of a great number of individual 
photocells, all connected capacitively to the common 
signal plate and commutated by the scanning beam. 
The fundamental cycle of operation is as follows: 

Every silver globule making up the mosaic is photo¬ 
sensitized so that when a light image is projected on the 
mosaic the light causes electrons of a number propor¬ 
tional to the light brilliance to be emitted from each 
illuminated photosensitive area. The resulting loss of 
electrons leaves each photosensitive area at a positive 
potential with respect to its initial condition. The 
potential is then proportional to the number of elec¬ 
trons which have been released and conducted away 
so that the mosaic tends to go positive at a rate propor¬ 
tional to the light falling on it. As the electron beam 
scans the mosaic, it passes over each element in turn, 
releasing the charge it has acquired and driving it to 
equilibrium. 

Due to the fact that each element is coupled capaci¬ 
tively to the signal plate, the sudden change of charge 
of the elements will induce a change in charge on the 
signal plate resulting in a current pulse in the signal 
lead connected to the amplifier. The magnitude of these 
pulses is proportiflhal to the intensity of the light fall¬ 
ing on the scanned element. Thus the signal output 
from the iconoscope consists of a chain of current 
pulses corresponding to the light distribution on the 
mosaic. This chain can be resynthesized at the receiver 
into a reproduction of the original image. 

As the beam moves over the mosaic, varying 
amounts of charge flow from the mosaic to the col¬ 
lector, the amount of charge flowing at any instant 
being a measure of the light on the globules at the in¬ 
stantaneous position of the beam. In other words, a 
video signal current flows between the mosaic and col¬ 
lector. It can be seen that the video signal current must 
complete its circuit path through the signal-plate equiv¬ 
alent load resistor R1 and the capacitance between sig¬ 
nal plate and mosaic. The voltage developed across this 
equivalent load resistor by the signal current is the 
video signal output of the iconoscope. 

It also can be seen that when the beam moves from 
a dark portion of the image to a brighter portion, the 
electron current from the mosaic to the collector de¬ 
creases. The output voltage, therefore, changes in the 
negative direction. Hence the signal output of the 
iconoscope is of negative polarity. A highlight in the 
image is represented by a negative value of signal volt¬ 
age; a shadow in the image is represented by a positive 
value. 
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Monoscope^ 

“Monoscope** is the name which has been given to 
a type of tube designed to produce a video signal of a 
test picture or pattern enclosed in the tube. Since the 
picture must be enclosed in the tube, the monoscope is 
not suitable for developing a video signal which rep¬ 
resents action. However, a signal of excellent fidelity 
can be obtained for a “still** picture which contains 




C0urt0sy RCA 

Fig, 21-7.—Electrostatic mono^ope, RCA type 2F21. 


^Burnett, C. £., **Tlie monofcope/* RCA Rev., vol. 2, pp. 
414-420, April 1938. The mateHa! on the tnoooscope coe^fts 
of excerpts from this article* 


half-tones or consists only of lines. Fig. 21-6 shows 
the circuit used. Two examples of such tubes are 
shown in Figs. 21-7 and 21-8. The former is the RtA 
2F21-A and the latter is the magnetically deflected 
RCA 1850-A. 



Courtety RCA 

Fig. 21-8.—Electromagnetic monoscope, RCA type 18S0-A. 

The tube consists of an electron gun, a signal plate, 
and a collector enclosed in a highly evacuated envelope. 
The electron beam is scanned over the signal plate by 
an electromagnetic-deflection system. 

The electron gun which sui^lies the scanning beam 
must be of high quality if the test video signal is to be 
obtained. The electron beam should be very small in 
diameter, when it strikes the signal plate, if good reso¬ 
lution is to be obtained. The beam current should be 
reasonaUy hi^ because the video current varies di- 
Tectly with beam current. However, the widtii of tiJC 
beam should not be sacrificed to obtain teito 
currents. The electron gun devei(^ped for iconOsooi^. 
provides a small diameter team w equate beam 

current and, therefore, was' reaMy ada^pl^ to ^ 
monoscqpe. ' ■ 
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The final anode of this gun operates at 1,000 volts, 
permitting a very small beam for currents of several 
microamperes. The use of this gun proves to be an 
advantage in test work when it is desired to use a 
monoscope in an iconoscope camera. 

The signal plate is made of aluminum foil and car¬ 
bon. The surface of the aluminum has a natural coat¬ 
ing of aluminum oxide which has a reasonably high 
secondary-emission ratio while the carbon has a rela¬ 
tively low ratio. It was found that aluminum foil de¬ 
veloped for advertising and packing purposes, as well 
as special inks developed for printing on metal foils, 
were satisfactory materials for signal plates. As a re¬ 
sult, the advantages and flexibility of commercial print¬ 
ing processes can be utilized. The desired picture or 
pattern is printed on aluminum foil with a black foil 
ink. The only other processing necessary before seal¬ 
ing the signal plate in the tube is to fire it in hydrogen. 
This process removes the volatile matter from the ink 
and thus leaves it practically pure carbon. 

Correct Polarity 

In order to give the picture the correct polarity on 
the kinescope; i.e., so that white corresponds to white 
in the original, it is necessary to make the signal plate 
in a definite manner, depending on the number of 
stages in the video amplifier. If the video amplifier has 
an odd number of stages (as is normal between icono¬ 
scope and kinescope) the picture on the signal plate of 
the monoscope should have blacks and whiles reversed, 
but should not have printed matter reversed. The re¬ 
versal of blacks and whites is necessary because the 
aluminum oxide, although white in appearance, has a 
higher secondary-emission ratio than the carbon, and, 
therefore, produces a signal which corresponds to 
black. 

The secondary-emission current from the signal 
plate is collected by a conductive coating on the bulb 
wall. This coating is operated at a potential positive 
with respect to the signal plate, which is operated at the 
same potential as the final anode of the electron gun. 

Uses 

The monoscope may be used for a variety of pur¬ 
poses. In commercial applications, frequently repeated 
announcements and advertisements could be taken 
from a monoscope. Fixed backgrounds for studio work 
eould be obtained; the final signal being a suitable com¬ 
bination of video signal from an iconoscope for action 
and from a monoscope for background. However, the 


biggest field for the monoscope is in television testing. 
The same video signal can be obtained from day to day, 
and the quality is not affected by such variables as poor 
optical focus, dark spot, and amplifier noise. The mono- 
scope, therefore, is an important device for checking 
performance of kinescopes, receivers, and studio 
systems. 

Qmphecon^ 

Long-time storage of television quality pictures is 
jx)ssiblc with a type of storage tube consisting of two 
independent cathode-ray guns and a target plate coated 
with a thin film of insulating material. The two guns 
may be oj^erated simultaneously. One “writes'* down 
any arbitrary pattern to be stored. The other scans re¬ 
peatedly over it to generate signals and erase the pat¬ 
tern at a controlled rate. The graphecon also makes 
possible television pictures of oscillograms or radar 
patterns that can be viewed for several minutes. 

The tube can be regarded as a kinescope and icono¬ 
scope in one bulb, with the mosaic and kinescope screen 
replaced by a charge-sensitive, high-capacitance stor¬ 
age target. The kinescope gun will be referred to as 
the “writing” gun which takes the radar signal and 
“writes” it on the target. The other gun will be called 
a “reading” gun. Its function is to generate the tele¬ 
vision signal and gradually remove the stored signals. 

Construction 

The design of the bulb is not critical and is largely 
determined by the requirements of the cathode-ray 
guns. Fig. 21-9 shows a sketch of one type of tube 
using magnetic deflection. To simplify the circuit re- 



Ftg. 21-9.—Sketch of a magnetically deflected graphecon. 


^Pensak, L., *Thc graphecon — a picture storage tube,” 
RCA Rev., vol. 10. pp. 59-73, March 1949; the material on 
the graphecon in the following section was abstracted from 
this article. 
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quirements, the writing gun is mounted perpendicular 
to the target, which avoids the necessity for keystone 
correction for a radial deflection pattern. This correc¬ 
tion has been solved very simply for the iconoscope, 
and so the reading gun is mounted off the axis, at the 
same angle as is used for the standard iconoscope. The 
dimensions of the bulb are detennined by the space 
requirements of the deflection yokes, by the deflection 
angles required for obtaining adequate resolution, and 
by the desired target dimensions. 

Focusing 

When preferable, a tube can be built with all-electro¬ 
static focus and deflection. It is more suitable for oscil¬ 
loscope operation or, where weight and size are critical, 
it permits eliminating the deflection yokes. Fig. 21-10. 
is a sketch of such a tube which can be made smaller 
and more compact than the magnetic-deflection type, 
but is necessarily subject to the lower resolution limits 
imposed by the electrostatic-deflection system. 



Fig. 21-10.—Sketch of a compact graphecon utilizing elec¬ 
trostatic focusing and deflection. 


Fig, 21 -11 is a sketch of the most recent form of the 
tube. This modification was built to make' possible 
mounting the guns on a common axis and thereby 
avoid the need for keystone correction. The target con¬ 
struction was modified to permit the “writing'' beam 
to penetrate through the target. 

For the magnetic-deflection writing gun, it is pos¬ 
sible to use a standard kinescope gun with either mag¬ 
netic focus or electrostatic focus. Both types have been 
used for radat purposes and liave adequate resolution 
at the rated voltages of 6,(XX) to 10,000 volts, which is 
also the range of voltage which is used in the graphe¬ 
con. The reading gun can be a standard iconoscope gun 
and runs at standard iconoscope voltages of 800 to 
1,000 volts. 

The target consists of a plate of metal upon which is 
deposited a film of insulating material of the order of 
6,000 Angstrom units thick, or approximately half a 
micron. Where the two guns are on the same side, any 
of a number of metals, thick enough to be self^support- 





Fig. 21-11.—Sketch of the most recent form of the graphecon. 


ing, can be used for the target. The insulator film can 
be any good insulator such as silica or magnesium 
fluoride. 

In tubes where the guns are on opposite sides of the 
target, it is necessary to make the metal backing trans¬ 
parent to electrons and yet strong enough to support 
the insulating layer. This can be done by using a very 
fine mesh with a high transmission factor to provide 
the mechanical support. Then, an organic film is spread 
over the mesh to act as a base upon w^hich to evaporate 
a thin layer of aluminum. The insulating layer is then 
evaporated onto the aluminum and the target is com¬ 
pleted. The high-voltage “writing" gun is located on 
the mesh side of the target. The mesh is made fine 
enough so that it does not limit the resolving power of 
the tube. Sample targets have employed approximately 
500 per-inch mesh. 

Operation 

The reading beam, operating at 1,000 volts, has a 
secondary-emission ratio greater than unity. It scans 
uniformly over the insulator surface and, therefore, 
brings it approximately to the potential of the collector 
which is the conductive wall coating. 

The mechanism for signal generation is a simple 
form of that used in the iconoscope. The target surface 
is brought to equilibrium potential with the target 
metal. Where the writing beam has struck and driven 
the surface negative, the secondary-emission collection 
is greater than unity and some charge is removed every 
time the reading beam scans those areas. This removal 
of charge produces the signal which is amplified to 
operate the viewing kinescope. 

The magnitude of the signal depends on the devia¬ 
tion from the equilibrium condition. When the surface 
is at collector potential, the secondary-emission collec¬ 
tion is equal to the beam current and no signal results. 
The dotted line in Pig. 21-12 shows how the secondary- 
emission collection approaches the trace sec^dkiy- 
emission curve when the surface potential falls below 
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Fig. 21-12.—Typical curve for secondary emission from silica. 

the collector potential. Fig. 21-13 shows this in terms 
of signal value for a typical electrode configuration. 
The curve levels off at the higher-voltage values be¬ 
cause the secondary-emission collection tends to satu¬ 
rate at relatively weak fields, and the signal current, 
therefore, remains almost constant at the higher fields. 





Fig. 21-13.—Surface potential in volts below collector 
potential. 


The saturation of secondary emission provides a 
means of obtaining many television pictures of the 
writing pattern. The saturated secondary emission is 
proportional to the beam current so that it is only nec¬ 
essary to reduce the beam current to reduce the amount 
of charge on each scan. However, this also reduces the 
signal output and the lower limit in this direction is the 
noi£(e inherent in the video amplifier. 


Fig. 21-14.—Typical 
signal output plotted 
against viewing time. 



The charging time is proportional to the total area 
of the target. A reduction in tube size will result, there¬ 
fore, in a proj>ortional reduction in the maximum view¬ 
ing time. A typical illustrative curve is shown in Fig. 
21-14. 


Practice 

One of the applications of the tube is as a direct- 
current or single-trace oscilloscope which can provide 
a bright picture of the complete trace for adjustable 
periods of time. 

The circuits for such a function are relatively com¬ 
plex, compared to an oscilloscope with an afterglow- 
type phosphor, but there are several advantages that 
may justify the extra equipment. The problem of large- 
screen oscillography can be met by using a commercial 
television projection set and operating the graphecon 
as an oscilloscope-iconoscope combination. The prob¬ 
lem of photographing transients of very short duration 
can be met by recording the trace in the graphecon and 
photographing the picture on a standard kinescope. If 
the interval between transients is long, the reading 
beam and kinescope need only be turned on, when 
desired, for photographing. In either case, the tube can 
be made very sensitive to the writing beam and thus 
eliminates the need for a very high-voltage type oscillo¬ 
scope which ordinarily might be required for high 
writing speeds. 

For such applications, where the writing beam is not 
modulated in intensity, the circuit requirements are 
shown in block form in Fig. 21-15. 



Courtesy RCA Rev. 

Fig. 21-15.—Block diagram of circuits using graphecon as 
an oscilloscope. 


The requirement that the writing beam not be modu¬ 
lated in intensity arises from the fact that it mil pro¬ 
duce a video signal in the target of the same form as 
the modulation and of an intensity that could be many 
times that of the signal produced by the reading beam. 
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This occurs because of the fact that any removal or 
addition of charge to the target produces a signal, and 
the writing beam, being above the second cross-over 
point, tends to put down charge which will vary in 
amount with the intensity of the beam. As long as the 
writing-beam intensity is constant, it produces only a 
direct-current type of signal which is blocked by the 
input capacitor of the video amplifier. 

However, for many applications, such as for radar 
conversion, it becomes necessary to modulate the writ¬ 
ing beam at frequencies in the same range as that of 
the video output signal, and it is, therefore, not pos¬ 
sible to separate the two signals on the basis of signal 
frequency. 

It is possible to create a frequency difference be¬ 
tween the reading and writing signals by modulating 
the reading beam at some frequency well above the 
maximum contained in the writing signal. The output 
signal will now be an amplitude-modulated high-fre¬ 
quency carrier, which can be amplified by conventional 
means and rectified to provide the desired video signal 
free of the writing modulation. A typical circuit is 
shown in block-diagram form in Fig. 21-16, giving the 
components required to operate the tube as a radar 
converter. 



Fig. 21-16.—Block diagram of circuits required for using 
graphecon to view PPI type radar presentation. 


The original objective and main application of this 
tube is to provide a means of viewing radar PPI pat¬ 
terns. A number of advantages can be attained over 
conventional practice with systems using tubes made 
with the P7 type phosphor. 

Resolution 

The resolution of the stored picture is best discussed 
in terms of television practice. Because the picture is 


formed by the action of a moving cathode-ray beam, 
the smallest discrete picture element possible is the size 
of the focused spot. Therefore, the maximum picture 
content possible is the number of elements or adjacent 
spot areas that can cover the total area of the target. 
This is true regardless of the type of scanning used. A 
television-type scan is the most efficient because it ar¬ 
ranges the elements as close together as possible with¬ 
out producing any overlapping. 

Writing speed is customarily measured, in oscillo- 
scopic practice, in feet or meters per second. So meas¬ 
ured, the writing speed of the graphecon is consider¬ 
ably better than 4,000 feet per second. Expressed in 
more meaningful terms, this is equivalent to better 
than 9,000,000 elements per second. This speed has 
been demonstrated by the test of television operation 
in which a picture containing 300,000 elements was 
written onto the target in ^ of a second. Still higher 
writing speeds can be obtained, though only at the ex¬ 
pense of resolution, because they require higher beam 
currents and this causes the spot size to increase, 
everything else held constant. 

In addition to the tubes described, there are a num¬ 
ber of others of secondary importance: the image dis¬ 
sector, orthicon, transcriber kinescope, and flying-spot 
cathode-ray tube. 

Image Dissector 

This tube is illustrated in Fig. 21-17. The essential 
parts are the photocathode, focus coil, deflection coil, 
electron multiplier, and the associated optical system. 

The photocathode converts the incident light of the 
optical image into an electrical signal. 

The niunber of electrons emitted at any point is di¬ 
rectly proportional to the radiant light flux at the point. 
As a result, the cathode surface has an electron emis¬ 
sion distribution pattern that correlates with the light 
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distribution of the optical image and of the scene being 
televised. 

This electron pattern is extended from the cathode 
surface in straight lines perpendicular to it and is 
moved toward the aperture in the multiplier housing 
by a difference of potential between the cathode and the 
nickel-wall-coating anode. This voltage may be of the 
order of 350 volts. 

As charges of identical polarity repel each other, 
there is a tendency for the beam electrons to scatter 
and destroy the image pattern. As the beam moves 
toward the electron multiplier, the scattering is con¬ 
trolled by means of a focus coil. This coil surrounds 
the tube to permit focusing of the electron pattern at 
the opening in the electron-multiplier assembly. The 
electrons passing through the opening produce, by 
electron-multiplier action, a much larger output 
current. 

Scanning 

The aperture or opening in this tube is stationary. 
It is, therefore, necessary to move the electron pattern 
past the aperture in a manner that will allow electrons 
to be taken from the pattern. This occurs in proper 
sequence of picture elements and scanning lines. 

Vertical- and horizontal-deflection coils, external to 
the tube, deflect the electron image past the opening, 
according to the scanning action desired. The electron- 
multiplier output current represents the desired cam¬ 
era signal and possesses all the information gathered 
from the video elements of the electron image. 

The resolution of this type tube is excellent, but its 
comparatively low sensitivity has resulted in its grad- 
•ual abandonment, except for film pickup where suffi¬ 
cient light intensity is available. 

Qrlhicoii 

This is another type, differing from the image orthi- 
con discussed earlier in this chapter, which is virtually 
obsolete. Its operation can be understood by reference 
to Fig. 21--18, and the following explanation. 

TRANmnCNT MOSAIC 


CauHisy VHw Handbook 

Rg, 21-lS.*^EaHy type of image cnthicon. 



Basically, the orthicon is a storage type. It is similar, 
in some respects, to the iconoscope. The optical image 
is focused on a transparent plate which has a photo¬ 
sensitive coating (mosaic) on one side. The electron 
beam, within the tube, is made to scan the mosaic. 
Light rays striking the mosaic cause changes in mosaic 
surface potential by photoelectric action. The beam 
striking a particular point returns the point to an equi¬ 
librium condition. The number of the electrons and the 
electron output current of the tube bear a definite rela¬ 
tionship to the incident light energy. The video signal 
is thus derived. 

Th^ physical arrangement of the tube is convenient. 
No keystoning effect occurs, since the optical signal 
and the electron scanning beam strike the mosaic along 
the main axis. The tube is compact and small lenses 
may be used. Its sensitivity is 10 to 20 times that of 
the iconoscope but its resolution is poorer and noise 
level higher. 

Hying-Spot Cothoda-Roy 

This type of tube is illustrated in Fig. 21-19. A block 
diagram of the associated circuit arrangement is shown 
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Fig. 21-19.—Flying-spot cathode-ray tube. 


^This material on the flying-spot cathode-ray tube consists 
of excerpts from RCA Tube Data Sheet, SWP15, 1948. 
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Fig. 21-20.—Block diagram of the flying-spot cathode-ray 
tube and its associated circuit. 

in Fig. 21-20. The cathode-ray tube is used as a source 
of light. This light is directed, through an objective 
lens, to a transparent slide. The light then passes, 
through condenser lenses and an ultraViolet filter, to 
a phototube which converts the light signals into 



Cpurt§iy Dm Mmi Labj. 

Fig. 21-21.—-Dti Mont scanner, type TA-lSO-A. 


electrical impulses. The video amplifier than builds up 
the signals and feeds them into the line, as shown in 
Fig. 21-20. 

Vertical and horizontal magnetic-deflection circuits 
cause a movement of the beam and of the “flying spot” 
on the short-persistence cathode-ray-tube screen. Elec¬ 
trostatic focusing is used. A photograph of a scanner 
system similar to the one described, made by Du Mont, 
is shown in Fig. 21-21. 

The light output of the tube is relatively low in value 
and is held reasonably constant during scanning. The 
density of the slide or film material affects the trans¬ 
mission of the light. Shading is thus possible. Optical 
limitations are disadvantages but the high scanning 
speed required for high-definition pictures is easily 
obtained. 

Trcmscriber Kinescope^ 

A tube of this kind is shown in Fig. 21-22. The fluo¬ 
rescent screen emits highly actinic blue radiation which 
is effective for photography. The tube is intended pri- 



Cowtny JtCA 

Fig. 21-22.—Transcriber kinescope. 


^Tht material on the transcriber Icbesiocm is abstracted 
from RCA Tube Data St^ SWPll, 
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marily for use in equipment which photographically 
transcribes television broadcasts on motion picture 
film. The video signal fed into the tube results in an 
image that can be photographed efficiently. 

The persistence of the screen radiation is sufficiently 
short to prevent “carry-over*' from one fram'e to the 
next. The metal backing of the screen effectively 
doubles the radiant energy output in comparison with 
that obtained when no metal backing is used. 

Because of its large, highly actinic output, the tube 
can be operated at a low value of anode No. 2 current 
to obtain sharpness as well as ample radiation to insure 
adequate exposure with a medium-speed lens and with 
ordinary (blue-sensitive) orthochromatic or panchro¬ 
matic film. 

High-quality optical glass is used for the flat tube 
face. It will not limit the performance of a high-quality 
objective lens needed in the photographic equipment 
to provide maximum resolution. 

In the design, magnetic deflection and electrostatic 
focus are utilized to permit obtaining essentially uni¬ 
form focus over the useful screen area. Other design 
features include (1) an external conductive coating on 
the neck which, when grounded, prevents corona ef¬ 
fects between yoke and neck, (2) a built-in capacitance 
between interior and exterior neck coatings to serve as 
a filter capacitor for the high-voltage power-supply 
unit, (3) an external insulating coating on the bulb 
cone to minimize sparking over the glass bulb under 
conditions of high humidity and (4) the duodecal 7-pin 
base designed for high-voltage service. Certain pre¬ 
cautions in the operation of the tube must be observed 
to minimize the possibility of failure due to humidity, 
dust, and corona. 

Ifocon^ 

The isocon is similar, in some respects, to the image 
orthicon. At the moment it is purely an experimental 
tube, but it may assume commercial importance in the 
near future. A sketch of the tube appears in Fig. 21-23, 
If it also has an image section, the tube is called an 
image isocon. 

The isocon metliod of signal generation is based 
upon the fact that the low-velocity beam impinging on 
the target produces scattered electrons whose number 
is greatest in the positive (or bright) parts of the 
target. By means of electron-optical techniques, the 

TWdnicr, Paul K., ^Thc imaae isocon —an experimental 
television pickup tube based on me scattering of low-velodty 
electrons/’ RCA Rev., vol. 10, pp. 366-386, Sq>tember 1949; 
the material on the isocon, appearing in tlus section, consists 
of excerpts from this artide. 
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Fig. 21-23.—Sketch of the image isocon. 


scattered electrons may be separated from the bulk of 
the return beam and these alone admitted to the elec¬ 
tron multpilier. 

Electron Scattering 

An electron l>eani impinging on a metal plate or on 
an insulator, with only a volt or two of bombarding 
energy, is not completely absorbed. The Secondary- 
emission ratio for metals, instead of being zero, is of 
the order of a few tenths and for insulators may be as 
high as eight or nine tenths. True secondary emission 
does not occur unless the bombarding energy exceeds 
some critical voltage characteristic of the material, of 
the order of 5 to 10 volts. For voltages below this value, 
the electrons escaping from the surface are primary 
electrons which are reflected without energy loss. 

Electron reflection occurring from a glass surface 
need not be similar to reflection from a mirror, which 
is often called specular reflection. An electron striking 
the surface normally will have an angle of reflection 
anywhere from zero up to 90°. For 1-volt incident 
velocity, all angles of reflection are equally probable 
for electrons impinging upon a fluorescent screen. 

The term “scattered electrons** refers to nonspecu- 
larly reflected electrons (i.e., angles of reflection may 
differ from angles of incidence), obtained when a low- 
velocity beam impinges on a surface. A simplified pic¬ 
ture illustrates this point in Fig. 21-24. The remainder 
of the returning electrons are termed “reflected elec¬ 
trons.** This term includes those electrons which. 


Fig. 21-24.—Sim¬ 
plified picture of 
electron scattering 
at the target of the 
image isocon. 

0 VOLTl. 
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having insufficient energy to reach the target surface, 
are specularly reflected in the space in front of the tar¬ 
get. In fact, the latter group may compose the bulk of 
the reflected electrons if the energy spread of the inci¬ 
dent beam is as much as 1 volt or greater. 

Separating Scattered and Reilected Electrons 

An efficient method for separating the scattered and 
reflected electrons is illustrated in Fig. 21-25. This 
method consists of deliberately introducing additional 
helical motion into the primary electron beam so that 
the scattered electrons of the return beam are all found 
on one side of the reflected electrons. In Fig. 21-25 the 
excess helical motion is produced by a set of short de¬ 
flection plates mounted close to the gun. The plates give 
a fixed transverse velocity to all the primary electrons 
which, when superimposed on their own random veloc¬ 
ities, results in the helical paths whose cross section is 
shown in somewhat exaggerated form in Fig. 21-25. 
Electrons now approach the target obliquely along 
helices whose diameters may range from OA to OB, 
The transverse energy of electrons in the primary beam 
may range from 1 volt up to 4 or more. (The addition 
of a fixed transverse velocity to all the electrons in the 
beam increases the existing energy spread of the beam 
several fold.) Since this transverse energy is acquired 
at the expense of the longitudinal energy, the “cutoff** 
or black potential of the target is raised by 1 volt posi¬ 
tive with respect to the gun cathode potential. 

When a small amount of light falls on the tube, rais¬ 
ing the target potential slightly above its cutoff value, 
the first group of electrons able to land on the target 
will be those with the least helical energy. These elec¬ 
trons exhibit helical motion in a diameter indicated by 
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Fig. 21-25.—Helical motion method of separating scattered 
and reflected electrons. 


OA of Fig. 21-2SB. On striking the target, they arc 
scattered in all directions, forming many helices whose 
diameters may be any size from zero up to OA. Since 
all the primary electrons were focused on the point O 
at the instant of impact, the magnetic line through this 
point forms the central axis of the scattered beam. Fig. 
21-25C shows the cross section of the return beam at 
an antinode. At the antinodes, all of the scattered elec¬ 
trons fall below the line £-£ for the low target poten¬ 
tial specified, while the reflected electrons are all found 
above this line. 

Group Separation 

The two groups may be completely separated as 
shown in Fig. 21-25A by placing an electrode so that 
it intercepts the scattered electrons, while letting the 
unwanted reflected electrons pass by. Or, a better 
method, used in the experimental image isocon, is to 
admit the scattered electrons into an electron multiplier 
while intercepting the reflected electrons on the edge 
of the multiplier aperture. 

For higher target potentials, corresponding to the 
brightest parts of the picture, a small fraction of the 
scattered electrons fall above the line £-£ and are lost. 
This is the consequence of the wider scattering pro¬ 
duced by the increased impact energy. It is advisable 
to operate so that the separation edge £-£ passes 
approximately through O, the center of the scattered 
beam. Under these conditions, at all light levels, half 
of the scattered electrons are utilized and the linearity 
of response is preserved. 

Operation 

The helical motion of the primary beam necessary 
for separation of scattered electrons is obtained in the 
case of the experimental image isocon shown in Fig. 
21-23 by positioning the aperture labeled “beam aper¬ 
ture** slightly off the axis of the tube. This aperture is 
approximately forty mils in diameter and is located at 
an antinode in the beam. The beam emerging from the 
defining aperture is made up of electrons having all 
directions of helical motion (Fig. 21*26). The beam 
aperture at the first antinode selects out a group of 
electrons to form a primaiy beam having the proper 
helical motion for separation of the scattered dectrons. 

A second aperture labded “multiplier aperture’’ is 
also in the plane of the antinode and located relative to 
the beam aperture so that it passes only the acatteted 
electrons in the return beam. The first stage oi the mul^ 
tiplier is mounted immediately bdiind the nhdtiplier 
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Fig. 21-26.—Electron paths in a uniform magnetic held. 

aperture. The upper edge of the multiplier aperture 
serves as the separation edge £-£. The reflected elec¬ 
trons are intercepted on this edge of the multiplier 
aperture and do not enter the multiplier. The output 
signal from the multiplier is modulated with the oppo¬ 
site polarity to that of the image orthicon, having maxi¬ 
mum current in the light instead of in the dark. 

In addition to the special apertures for the gun and 
multiplier, the wall screen S2 forms an essential part 
of the tube. This screen is of fine mesh, and, being 
mounted at an out-of-focus position, is not resolved by 
the beam. The strong uniform electric field produced 
in front of the target by this screen is necessary to 
minimize the residual scan of the return beam, and to 
reduce beam bending in the vicinity of the target. The 
latter effect may give rise to spurious edges in the 
transmitted picture. 

The need for restricting the scan of the return beam 
is essential to successful separation of the scattered 
electrons. If the return beam moves appreciably, rela¬ 
tive to the separation edge £ some of the reflected 
electrons may enter the multiplier and give spurious 
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Fig. 21^27.—•Electron path tn the neighborhood of the target 
(low velocity scanmng)^ Hie path length shown is only a few 
thoas 9 ^s of an inch in length and the effect of the magnetic 
over this distance is negligible. 


shading. Inasmuch as the deflection fields serve only 
to bend the magnetic lines of the focusing field, it might 
be expected that the return beam would exactly re¬ 
trace the path of the incident beam. 

The need for a strong electric field in front of the 
target of an image isocon is a consequence of the meth¬ 
od of separating the scattered electrons. As indicated 
in Fig. 21-27, an electron approaching the target at a 
boundary between a white and dark area will be de¬ 
flected toward the more positive area. 

The transverse impulse at the target causes the elec¬ 
trons to follow a different diameter helix on their re¬ 
turn path and results in their displacement relative to 
the separation edge. For certain orientations of the 
black and white boundary at the target, the reflected 
electrons may be deflected into the multiplier aperture, 
giving a spurious bright edge on the boundary of the 
transmitted picture. 

To minimize this effect, the electric field in front of 
the target should be at least 500 volts per centimeter. 
Even with this field some beam deflection will occur 
and the transmitted picture will appear slightly differ¬ 
entiated if the selection edge £ is located as shown in 
Fig. 21-25, This procedure eliminates the spurious 
edge effect but reduces the output signal by one half. 

Operating Adjustments 

Theoretically, the scattered-electron tube shown in 
Fig. 21-23 should not require any special adjustments 
when first inserted in the camera coil and power is ap¬ 
plied. The multiplier aperture is so located relative to 
the beam aperture that only scattered electrons should 
enter the multiplier, giving immediately the proper 
polarity signal. Unfortunately, the electron-optical 
conditions are sufficiently critical that a slight misad- 
justment may produce either no picture at all or a pic¬ 
ture of wrong polarity. The most likely causes for a 
poor initial picture are (1) bad mechanical alignment 
of the tube or coil (2) improper voltages or fields to 
give an antinode in the plane of the separation aper¬ 
ture, or (3) too much residual scan in the return beam. 

In experimental tubes, misalignment may be the 
principal offender. An alignment coil (Fig. 21-23) 
over the gun, giving a small transverse field of variable 
direction and magnitude, is the most satisfactory means 
of correcting for existing misalignments. 

The alignment should be adjusted while watching 
the picture. The principal effect of the alignment is to 
center the beam properly over the beam aperture, 
rather than to give it helical motion. A widely diverg¬ 
ing beam from the defining aperture is necessary, to be 
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sure that when the beam is properly positioned over 
the aperture to select electrons of correct helical mo¬ 
tion there will be some electrons having that motion. 

The present method of separation of scattered elec¬ 
trons is based on having an antinode in the beam in the 
plane of the separation edge. Thus, a particular ratio 
of gun voltage to magnetic field strength is required to 
match the tube dimensions. Nonuniform shading in the 
video signal of the image isocon electrons can nearly 
always be traced to too much residual scan in the re¬ 
turn beam. Although the decelerating screen S2 in Fig. 
21-23 greatly reduces this scan, it may still be exces¬ 
sive unless proper operating precautions are taken. 
The beam on its initial and return passage along the 
curved magnetic lines of the deflection coil will acquire 
additional helical motion which may cause the return 
beam to scan over the edge of the multiplier aperture. 
This scan may be eliminated by adjusting the distance 
of the deflection coil from the target so that the helical 
motion induced in the incident beam by the deflection 
coil will be cancelled by the effect of the deflection coil 
on the return beam. 

The Sldcrtron 

The skiatron is a television picture tube developed 
especially for television projection systems. In this 
application it is far more efficient than the conventional 
fluorescent-screen tubes. This is largely due to the fact 
that a diminution rather than an intensification of the 
light output of the tube is utilized in forming the image. 
Tlius much better definition is made possible. 


original image, provided the phase of the signal is 
maintained properly. 

This negative image is projected as it is formed onto 
the projection screen where it appears in its final ‘'posi¬ 
tive** form. It will be noted that unless it is projected 
onto the screen, the “dark** image is unsuited for view¬ 
ing purposes, unlike conventional projection systems. 

The mechanics of the iniage-fonning process on the 
crystal screen is not understood too well. It is believed 
that when the electron beam strikes a crystal element 
of the mosaic, which was originally fairly transparent 
to the light from the source, the crystal becomes polar¬ 
ized in such a way as to become opaque. The degree of 
opacity is proportional to the intensity of the electron 
beam. 

Visual Indicator Tubes 

A visual indicator tube, which is sometimes called a 
tuning indicator, is essentially a special type of cathode- 
ray tube. Although it is frequently used on test equip¬ 
ment as an indicator, its most common use is as a 
tuning indicator that shows when a receiver is tuned 
in properly on a radio station. 

As is shown in Fig. 21-29, a visual indicator tube 
consists of a triode P, G, and K and a modified cathode- 
ray tuU', K, V, KS, and T in the same glass envelope. 
The cathode extends beyond the triode plate section 
and also serves as a source of electrons for the cathode- 
ray section. A cathode shield KS is positioned in such 
a manner as to prevent the red-hot cathode K from 
being seen from the top of the tube. A thin metal ray- 
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Fig. 21-2^~l!>iagrani of the skiatron and its associated pro¬ 
jection system. 

The tube together with the rest of the projection sys¬ 
tem is shown in Fig. 21-28. The “dark” image that 
forms on the crystal screen results from the following 
action. The screen, which is a mosaic of crystals (usu¬ 
ally potassium chloride), darkens at the area struck by 
the electron beam. The intensity-modulated electron 
scanning beam will then produce a “negative” of the 



Fig. 21-29.—The ar¬ 
rangements of the ele¬ 
ments of a visual indi¬ 
cator tube. 
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control vane V, which functions to control the opening 
of the shadow angle, is located between one side of the 
cathode K and the fluorescent target T, and is electri¬ 
cally connected to the triode plate P. The fluorescent 
target is inclined at an angle to the axis of the cathode. 



The target T is connected directly to the power- 
supply voltage, as shown in Fig. 21-30, and a resistance 
R is connected between the target and the triode plate 
P, The plate and the ray-control vane V are conse¬ 
quently always at a voltage that is less than that of the 
fluorescent target by an amount equal to the voltage 
drop across the plate-target resistor R. This voltage 
drop depends on the magnitude of the plate current, 
which, in turn, is dependent upon the value of the grid 
voltage. 

Suppose that a sufficiently high negative voltage is 
applied to the grid G to drive the plate current beyond 
its cutoff value. Since no plate current flows, there is 
no voltage drop across the plate-target resistor. The 
triode plate and ray-control vane are, therefore, at the 
same potential as the target. Now electrons are being 
emitted by the hot cathode in all directions and since 
the fluorescent target is positive with respect to the 
cathode, the target attracts these electrons. As a re¬ 
sult of this electron bombardment, the entire fluores- 


Fig. 21-31.—When 
the triode grid of the 
indicator tabt is highly 
negative, the shadow on 
the target is narrow. 



cent target becomes illuminated with the X-ray- 
control vane. The appearance of the target when the 
triode grid is highly negative is shown in Fig. 21-31. 

Now assume that the grid is no longer negative, but 
instead has zero volts applied. Plate current will flow 
and a large voltage drop appears across the plate-target 
resistor. The positive voltage of the triode plate and, 
therefore, of the ray-control vane is now considerably 
lower than the positive voltage of the target by an 
amount equal to the voltage drop across the plate-target 
resistor. Although the ray-control vane is positive with 
respect to the cathode, this vane is now highly negative 
with respect to the target. The electrostatic field be¬ 
tween the ray-control vane and the target is, therefore, 
of such character as to result in a repulsion of the elec¬ 
trons emitted by the cathode in a direction away from 
the ray-control vane. Consequently, no electrons will 
strike the fluorescent target in the vicinity of the ray- 
control vane, so that this portion of the target will be 
dark. The appearance of the target for zero volts on the 
triode grid is shown in Fig. 21-32. 


Fig. 21-32.—As the 
voltage on this grid 
approaches zero, the 
shadow widens as 
shown. 



The negative control voltage applied to the triode 
grid (or the lack of it for the zero-voltage condition) 
may be obtained from a circuit in a radio receiver, this 
circuit being known as the automatic-volume-control 
or avc circuit. In a circuit of this type, a highly nega¬ 
tive voltage is developed when a radio station is tuned 
in accurately, and if this negative voltage is applied to 
the grid of a visual indicator tube, it will be seen that 
the shaded sector will reduce to a narrow line as indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 21-31. On the other hand, if the receiver is 
not accurately tuned to the radio station, then very 
little (or no) negative voltage will be developed by the 
avc circuit and the angular sector of the visual indicator 
tube will appear as shown in Fig. 21-32. 

An F-M Tumng Indicator 

Late in 1946 the General Electric Company released 
a new tuning indicator which worked on cathode-ray 
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principles and was suited ideally for f-m receivers, al¬ 
though it can also be used on a-m receivers. This type 
tube is known as a 6AL7-GT, a schematic of which ap¬ 
pears in Fig. 21-33. 


Fig. 21-33. —The 
schematic of the 6AL7- 
GT visual indicator tube. 
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Fig. 21-34.—The 6AL7-GT connected in a f-m receiver em¬ 
ploying a limiter. 


This tube can make use of both the discriminator 
output voltage and the limiter grid voltage. It can be 
used satisfactorily with just the discriminator voltage 
alone, but it then is not able to distinguish whether the 
receiver is on tune or off channel. For, when the dis¬ 
criminator output voltage is used alone, the pattern for 
on tune or off channel is the same because the discrimi¬ 
nator output voltage is zero in both cases. 

The tube is made .sensitive enough to respond to a 
voltage difference between ±0.2 volt with respect to 
ground; this is within 2 kc of the discriminator tuning 
for distortionless signals. This discriminator output is 
connected to one side of a center-divided deflector (de¬ 
flector No, 2 in Fig. 21-33). A space-charge grid is 
used to increase the sensitivity of the tube. The de- 
• flector is so divided to form a method whereby the 
deflection of one half of the pattern can be compared 
with the other half. The other half of the divided de¬ 
flector is usually grounded (deflector No, 1 in Fig. 
21-33), providing a reference pattern with which the 
pattern due to deflector No, 2 may be compared. 

Since one side of the discriminator load is usually 
grounded, the changing discriminator output voltage 
appears across both these deflector electrodes. On one 
side of the cathode is placed this divided deflector, and 
on the other side another deflector is placed to form a 
fixed l)ounclary for one side of the pattern (deflector 
No, 3 in Fig. 21-33). The first limiter grid (if more 
than one limiter is used) is connected to this electrode, 
and the limiter voltage, therefore, appears on this de¬ 
flector and is used as a voltage which determines one 


boundary of the target pattern. This deflector enables 
us to distinguish, by different patterns, when the re¬ 
ceiver is on tune or off channel. A circuit diagram of 
how the tube usually is wired for operation in conjunc¬ 
tion with a limiter and discriminator is shown in Fig. 
21-34. 

In Fig. 21-35 are illustrated the target patterns un¬ 
der different conditions of discriminator output. In 
pattern 1 four squares are shown where PI, P2, and 
P3 are produced and controlled by deflection electrodes 
No. 1,2, and 3 respectively; there are two P3 squares. 
Patterns 2 and 6 are for minus and plus off-channel 
conditions, respectively. These patterns are identical 
because there is zero voltage output from the discrimi¬ 
nator and no limiter voltage. The size of squares P3 
is controlled by the amount of limiter voltage; the 
higher this negative voltage the smaller the squares, 
and the lower the negative voltage, the larger the 
squares. Consequently, in patterns 2 and 6 the bottom 
half is of maximum depth due to the absence of limiter 
voltage. 

In pattern 4 the receiver is on tune, which means a 
maximum negative limiter voltage and a zero discrimi¬ 
nator output voltage. Thus the pattern is much smaller 
than those off-channel patterns of 2 and d. The decrease 
in pattern 4 is seen to be in the bottom half due to the 
limiter voltage. 

In patterns 3 and 5 where the discriminator is off 
tune, limiter voltage, although perhaps not a negative 
maximum, is still present, limiting the bottom half of 



Fig. 21-35.—Various target patterns under different conditions of dUcriminator output 
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the patterns to a smaller size as compared with the 
patterns of 2 and 6, In pattern 3 the discriminator is 
off tune and presents a negative signal to the No. 2 
deflector grid, making square P2 reduced in size. In 
pattern 5 the discriminator is also off tune and presents 
a positive signal to the No, 2 deflector grid, making 
square P2 increased. You will note that the deflection 
due to the positive off-tune signal is greater than the 
deflection for the negative off-tune signal under the 
same amount of positive and negative discriminator 
voltages. This is a result of the use of space-charge 


operation of the deflection system (due to the space- 
charge grid). Deflection in the positive region would 
be much greater if a cathode bias resistor (3,300 ohms 
as seen in Fig. 21-34) were not used. This resistor 
places a positive voltage on the cathode with respect 
to the deflectors and the space-charge grid, so that with 
a positive discriminator signal the deflectors do not 
draw appreciable current. 

The negative bias on the space-charge grid reduces 
the brightness of the pattern and increases the deflec¬ 
tion sensitivity. 
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COMMERCIAL OSCILLOSCOPES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


All types of oscilloscopes and similar equipment employing 
cathode-ray tubes will be considered in this chapter. The im¬ 
portant specifications, such as horizontal- and vertical-ampli¬ 
fier responses, sweep speeds, deflection factors, and power rat¬ 
ing, are given for each instrument. In addition, there is a de¬ 
scription of each instrument, in greater or lesser detail, depend¬ 
ing on the existence of any unique features in the particular 
instrument. Most of the conventional, general-purpose oscillo¬ 
scopes have little, if any, description in addition to the specifi¬ 
cations because the information about such circuits has been 
discussed in previous chapters of the book. 

The special-purpose instruments, such as Synchroscopes, 
hydrauloscopes, engine analyzers, signal-tracing, and other 
servicing oscilloscopes, etc., are also included in this chapter 
and their circuits are discussed commensurate with their com¬ 
plexity and departure from conventional forms. 

The schematic diagram is given for each piece of equipment, 
as well as its tube complement. Where the tube data is included 
in the schematic, it is omitted from the specifications. The in¬ 
struments are listed alphabetically by manufacturer and, under 
each manufacturer, by model number and letter. 

In th«e analyses, the attempt has been made to be as concise 
as possible from considerations of space and convenience and 
yet present sufficient information to identify the instrument and 
Its potentialities. 

AEROQUIP MODEL 10,000 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier Flat, d.c. to 10,000 cps, 1 db down at 
20,000 cps 

Sweep Circuit IS, 3, 1, 0.3, 0.1, 0.03, 0.01, 0.003, 0.001 
seconds 


Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-1,800 cps 
Tube Complement 


Type 
12AH7-GT (VIA) 
12AH7-GT (VIB) 
12SL7-GT (V2A) 
12SL7-GT (V2B) 
2050 (V3A) 

2050 (V3B) 

OD3 (V4) 

OC3 (V5) 

OA3 (V6) 

12SJ7 (V7A) 

12SJ7 (V7B) 

6AS7 (V8) 

5U4-G (V9A) 

5U4.G (V9B) 
2X2/879 (VIO) 
6V6-GT (VI1) 

5BP1 or 5LP7 (V12) 


Function 
Y-Amplifier Input 
X-Amplifier 
2nd Y-Amplifier 
Y-Amplifier Output 
Single-Trace Control Tube 
X-Axis Sweep Generator 
Voltage Regulator 
Voltage Regulator 
Low-Voltage Regulator 
Timing-Wave Generator 
Low-Voltage Regulator 
Low-Voltage Regulator 
Medium-Voltage Rectifier 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 
High-Voltage Rectifier 
High-Voltage Regulator 
Cathode-Ray Tube 


The schematic circuit diagram of the Aeroquip Hydrauli- 
scope is shown in Fig. 22*1. This is not an ordinary oscilloscope 
such as might be used in an electronic laboratory or in radio 
servicing, but it was designed specifically for hydraulic pressure 
measurements. It provides visual presentation of the variation 
in pressure fn a hydraulic system with respect to time or mo¬ 
tion. It will respond faithfully to static or transient phenomena 
up to a frequency of 20,000 cps. The input circuit may be modi¬ 
fied, externally or internally, to accept the output of practically 
all the pressure pickup elements which convert changes in some 
variable to changes in electrical potential. 


Pmaurt Pickup Eloment 

This element includes two arms of the Wheatstone bridge 
circuit. One of these anns consists of a winding of one irol 
diameter wire-wound under tension on an especially prcpai^ 
metal tube. Pressure inside the tube causes an increase in its 


diameter, thereby stretching the wire and increasing its resist¬ 
ance. Different operating pressure ranges arc obtained by vary¬ 
ing tlie wall thickness of the tube. The second arm of the bridge 
is a winding identical to the first, but not subject to pressure 
clianges. This winding is used for temperature compensation. 

Tima Rosas 

The horizontal or X-axis time-base circuit consists of a 2050 
thyratron FSB and an R-C charging circuit. Nine fixed time 
bases are provided, and are selected by a switch. The rates 
range from 15 seconds to 1 millisecond per sweep of 3.5 inches. 
This time-base generator is connected directly to the X-TIME 
amplifier which uses a 12AH7-GT tube VIB feeding the hori¬ 
zontal-deflection plates of the cathode-ray tube. The starting 
position of the trace is controlled by the X-POSITION con¬ 
trol R19. 

X-Salactor 

The*generator V3B may be triggered in different ways, as 
selected by the X-SKLECTOR switch S4. In the CONTINU- 
OUS position, the grid bias of V3B is adjusted by R31 to the 
point where the thyratron acts as a relaxation oscillator. These 
oscillations may be synchronized, if desired, by the application 
of a signal between terminals A and B of the EXTERNAL 
receptacle J2. 

In the INTERNAL REPEAT position, sufficient bias is 
supplied to V3B so that it will not ionize until it receives a sig¬ 
nal from the Y amplifier through C3A. This signal must be 
positive and must correspond to an upward deflection greater 
than one-quarter inch. 

In the EXTERNAL REPEAT position, V3B may be trig¬ 
gered by simply shorting terminals A and B of the EXTER¬ 
NAL receptacle J2. This is usually done by means of a suitable 
contactor operated from some element in the hydraulic system. 
Each time the contactor closes, V3B will receive a trigger pulse. 
The EXTERNAL SINGLE position of the X-SELECTOR 
switch connects the second thyratron V3A between the EX¬ 
TERNAL receptacle J2 and the grid of V3B. 

When the contactor closes, V3A conducts and sends a signal 
to V3B. Since there is no capacitor in the anode circuit of V3A, 
this thyratron will remain conductive regardless of the opening 
and closing of the external contactor until the anode circuit is 
broken by pressing the reset button 5*1, 

Since V3B can receive a signal only at the instant V3A begins 
to carry current, it is apparent that only one trace will be drawn 
unless the reset button is operated. In the INTERNAL- 
SINGLE position, operation is the same as the EXTERNAL- 
SINGLE position except that the trace is initiated by a posi¬ 
tive signal from the Y-axis amplifier. A sweep of the beam may 
also be initiated in the EXTERNAL position by a pulse of 
positive voltage (six volts minimum) applied to terminal A, 

Tlmlng-Wova Oaelllotor 

In order to provide accurate indication of time intervals on 
the X-axis, a stable resistance-capacitance coupled oscillator is 
included. This circuit uses a type 12SJ7 tube VTA and is ar¬ 
ranged so the frequency of oscillation changes with the 
X-TIME switch 5*5. On the IS-, 3-, and 1-second positions, the 
timing wave has a frequency of 5 cps. In the next three ^si- 
tions, 0.3,0.1, and 0.03, the frequency of the timing-wave oscil¬ 
lator is loo cps, and in the remaining three positions the fre¬ 
quency is 3,000 cps. The timing wave is fed to the Y-amplifier 
by means of the TIMING switch 5*2. When this switch is 
pressed, the cathode-ray beam moves down approximately one- 
quarter inch so that the timing wave, as it appears on the view¬ 
ing^ screen, will be below the normal zero axis. The timing wave 
is intended primarily for use in connection with the camera 
attachment since no provision is made for synchronizgtlon with 
the continuous sweep. 
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Fig. 22-1.—Schematic of Aeroquip Model 10,000 Courtesx Aeroqutp Corp. 
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BETA ELECTRONICS MODEL 701 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 10 cps to 50 kc, ±10% 
Sweep Circuit 25 cps to 2 kc 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.06 volts rms/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.065 volts rms/inch 
Line Rating 110-120 volts, 50-60 cps 


Type 

12AU7 (VI) 
6B6G (V2) 
12AU7 (V3) 
6B6G (V4) 
6C8 (V5) 
5U4 (V6) 
3NP4 (V7) 
1B3G (V8) 


Tube Complement 

Function 

Vertical Amplifier 
Vertical-Deflection Amplifier 
Horizontal Amplifier 
Horizontal-Deflection Amplifier 
Horizontal Sweep Oscillator 
High-Voltage Rectifiers 
Cathode-Ray Tube 
High-Voltage Rectifiers 


The schematic circuit diagram for Model 701 is shown in 
Fig. 22-2. This instrument was designed for educational pur¬ 
poses, and uses conventional circuits. It has a large screen 
which makes it suitable for displaying waveforms to technical 
students, engineers, or other groups. The instrument may also 
be used in industrial or research applications, where cathode- 
ray monitoring is required, and the advantages of a lar^e {pic¬ 
ture to reduce eye strain or to permit long-distance viewing 
may be required. 

The cathode-ray tube is a 2%-inch ty^ designed for projec¬ 
tion television use. A compact folding Schmidt optical system 
enlarges and projects the image from the face of the tube ver¬ 
tically to a mirror mounted on the underside of the lid of the 
cabinet. This lid is raised to an angle of 45* when the oscillo¬ 
scope is in use. The mirror reflects the light horizontally onto 
the screen plane where it is focused. The response is adequate 
to permit good vertical square-wave reproduction from d.c. to 
more than 10 kc at horizontal sweep repetition rates up to 
several kc. The circuit also provides for the injection of blank¬ 
ing or Z-axi$ modulation voltage into the picture. 



Pig. 22-2^Scheiiiatic of Beta Modd 70t 
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BROWNING MODEL OL-ISB 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 5 cps to 6 Me, flat within 3 db 
Horizontal Amplifier 5 cps to 1 Me, flat within 1 db 
Sweep Circuit S cps to 500 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier O.OS rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 100 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier O.OS rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 100 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 115 volts, 60 cps 

The schematic diagram of Model OL-15B Oscillosynchro- 
scope is shown in Fig. 22-3. The two general classes of signals 
that may be studied are: 

1. Signals whose duration is long compared with the time 
between successive signals under observation and, 2. signals 
whose duration is short compared to the time between succes¬ 
sive signals. 

A study of the schematic diagram. Fig. 22-3, shows several 
important features. The sync, sawtooth generator, and trig¬ 
gered sweep circuits are particularly interesting. The sync am¬ 
plifier output can be fed through a switching system to the saw¬ 
tooth generator, when desired, and to the triggered sweep gen¬ 
erator ; it can also be fed to the delay circuit if switched into it. 
The input of the triggered generator can be derived either from 
the delay circuit output or sync amplifier output. The triggered 
generator feeds into the cathode-ray-tube liorizontal plate cir¬ 
cuit, when switched in, and also into the intensifier. The inten- 
sifier goes to the first grid of the cathode-ray tube. 

Input Circuit ond Sawtooth Swoop 

The vertical-amplifier input stage is a cathode-follower type, 
using FJ ; the vertical gain control is RS, with a series capaci¬ 
tor CS to block d.c., thereby preventing bias change of F2 as 
the setting of R^ is varied. F2, Fi, and ^4 are successive am¬ 
plifier stages. K2 and Ki use plate-circuit inductances for high- 
frequency compensation. r4 is a combined voltage amplifier and 
phase inverter. A balanced vertical output stage of conventional 
design is used. Resistors R2^ and RJ9 are parasitic suppressors. 

The input system of the horizontal amplifier is almost iden¬ 
tical to that of the vertical amplifier with the exception of the 
calibrator circuit. A 6C4 with gain control in the cathode circuit 
feeds a 6AG7, which, in turn, drives the push-pull 6AG7 tubes 
Fii and FI2, Vll is a grounded-grid amplifier, in which re¬ 
spect it differs from its counterpart in the vertical-deflection 
amplifier. 

The sawtooth generator is of the hard-tube variety and pro¬ 
duces sawtooth waveforms from 5 to 500,000 per second. It is 
composed of V6, V7, and V8, with feedback action produced 
by P6 and V7. V8 serves as a constant current device for sup¬ 
plying a linear change of voltage across the sweep capacitance. 

Triggarud Bwoup 

The triggered sweep circuits in the OL-15B are built around 
a one-shot multivibrator consisting of a 6C4 triode and a 6SH7 
triode. The gate pulse produced by this combination is amplified 
and inverted by V17 first triode, and then fed to a clamper V17 
second triode, constant current pentode V18, and inverter V19, 
to produce a push-pull linear sweep voltage for direct applica¬ 
tion to the horizontal plates of the cathode-ray tube. 

For purposes of circuit explanation, we may assume that S8 
is in position i, corresponding to the 0.25 microsecond per inch 
sweep speed condition. C52 and R99 are then associated with 
VIS and V16, Since the grid return for V16 is to the cathode, 
this tube will conduct readily and sufficient voltage drop will 
appear across R96 to reduce the plate current in VIS to nearly 
sero. 

If a negative impulse should be sent through CSl, it would be 
impressed equally upon the plate of VIS and on the grid of V16 
through CS2, resulting in a decrease of plate current in V16. 

The decreasing space current will cause a decreasing voltage 
to appear across cathode resistor R96. Since the VIS cathode 
is connected to the cathode of V16, the voltage diange results 
in an effective decrease in bias on VIS with increasing plate 
current Hence, the plate voltage will drem, and this change, in 
turn, be coramunicated to the grid of Vl6, We have a fecd- 
badc condition which will result in the grid of V16 being driven 
beyond tl^ condition of plate current cutoff. V16 remains in 


this condition as C52 charges through R99, When the voltage 
on the grid of V16 reaches a certain point, plate current begins 
to flow again and the voltage across R96 increases. 

Feedback action rapidly returns the circuit to its stable con¬ 
dition w^here it remains until another trigger signal arrives. 
Thus, a negative voltage will be produced at the plate of VIS 
and a positive voltage pulse at the plate of 1^16. 

C52 and R99 are chosen to produce a gate whose duration is 
as long as the sweep time desired. In this case it is 1,25 micro¬ 
second (5 inches of deflection at 0.25 microsecond per inch). 
A portion of the positive output of V16 is applied to the grid 
of triode No. 1, which has been biased to a condition of 
very small plate current. As the pulse is applied, the tube con¬ 
ducts and a large negative pulse appears at the plate. 

V17, section 2, is normally conductive so that the sw^eep 
capacitance selected by S8C wdll be charged to a voltage deter¬ 
mined by the relative impedances of V17, section 2, and V18. 
When the negative voltage at the clamp tube V17, section 2, 
cuts off current in this tube, the sweep capacitance discharges 
through V18 at a linear rate. This voltage is applied to the grid 
of V19 through a compensated attenuator and appears as a 
positive sweep voltage at the plate of V19. Negative and posi¬ 
tive sweep voltages arc applied to the horizontal-deflection 
plates of the cathode-ray tube. At the same time as the sweep 
is applied, a positive pulse from the sweep gate is impressed 
on the intensity grid of the cathode-ray tube. 

With SYNC SELECTOR in EXT NEG position, a nega¬ 
tive trigger at the SYNC INPUT terminals is passed through 
R88, the SYNC GAIN control, to sync amplifier V13. This 
pulse appears as positive at the plate of V13 and triggers the 
sweep gate through the sync inverter V14A. With SYNC 
SELECTOR in EXT POS position, a positive trigger at the 
SYNC INPUT terminals is passed through the SYNC GAIN 
control to the sync inverter which, in turn, triggers the sweep 
gate. The triggered sweep circuit may also be triggered from 
the video amplifier, as in the case for internal sync using the 
sawtooth sweep. SYNC SELECTOR wdll be in either the 
POS SIG or NEG SIG position, as the case may be. 

Trigger G«n»rotor and Daloy Circuit 

An 884 thyratron relaxation oscillator serves as the trigger 
timing source in the OL-15B. A resistor R119 of 200 ohms is 
in the cathode circuit of this tube V20. When V20 fires, a sharp 
voltage pulse is formed across R200. This pulse is inverted by 
V14B and triggers V21 which operates in a similar manner to 
that of the sw^eep gate multivibrator. The width of the delay 
multivibrator gate is adjustable by means of R127, the DELAY 
CONTROL. R127 and R127A are a concentric shaft dual con¬ 
trol with R127 (1 meg) for coarse phasing control and R127A 
(10,000 ohms) for fine phasing control. 

With SIO in SWEEP DELAY position, the negative out¬ 
put of the gate is differentiated by the network in the grid cir¬ 
cuit of V22. Since V22, triode No. 1, is at zero bias condition, 
this stage responds only to negative grid excursions so that a 
positive trigger voltage appears at the plate of V22, section 1, 
coincident with the leading edge of the delay gate. 

At the same time, the negative trailing edge of the gate out¬ 
put at the plate of the second triode is applied through C65 to 
trigger the sweep multivibrator through the sync amplifier V13. 

With this arrangement, the sweep is delayed with respect to 
the output triggers. In TRIGGER DELAY position, the trig¬ 
ger is delayed with respect to the sweep. Since the width of the 
delay multivibrator circuit cannot be reduced to zero, it would 
normally be impossible to reduce the delay between the trigger 
and sweep to less than about 2 microseconds, so that the trigger 
could not be phased to occur during the two fastest sweep 
speeds. 

To overcome this difficulty, R123 and C66 are used in the 
circuit to delay the start of the sweep by about 2 microseconds, 
so that the trigger can be phased in to zero time with respect 
to the sweep start. 

When TRIGGER RATE is turned to the extreme counter¬ 
clockwise position, S13 is opened and V20 is heavily biased so 
that its running rate is very low, around 30 cps. A positive trig¬ 
ger of at least 30 volts applied to INT DELAY SYNC IN will 
trigger the thyratron, which, in turn, will operate the trigger 
and delay circuits in the same manner as for the free-running 
condition of the trigger generator. 
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The schematic circuit diagram for Model 71552 is shown in 

Fig. 22-4.—Schematic of Cenco Model 71552. Fig. 22-4. 
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C0S80R MODEL 1036 


Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier (Yl) 20 cps to 7 Me (15% down at 
7 Me) 

Vertical Amplifier (Y2) 20 cps to 100 kc (15% down at 
100 kc) 

Sweep Circuit 150 milliseconds to 15 microseconds 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical-Deflection Plates 675 d-c volts/mm 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 300 d-c volts/mm 


Line Rating 105/115,120/130,200/215,216/234,235/255 volts, 
50 to 100 cps 

Tube Complement 


Type 
43.1U (VI) 
E.R50 (V2) 
61SPT (V3) 
61.BT (V4) 
SU2150A (V5) 
63SPT (V6) 
SD6 (V7) 
63SPT (V8) 
63SPT (V9) 
OM4 (VIO) 
SD6 (Vll) 
63SPT (V12) 
61.BT (V13) 
89D (CRT) 


Function 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 
Input Tube, A1 Amplifier 
Driver 

Cathode Follower 
High-Voltage Rectifier 
Voltage Regulator 
Clami^r 

Transitron Oscillator 
Time-Base Generator 
Buffer 

Voltage Limiter 
Phase Inverter 
Cathode Follower 
Cathode-Ray Tube 


The schematic circuit diagram is shown in Fig. 22-5. 


A1 AmpUflar 

The vertical amplifier uses an input tube V2» a driver V3, and 
a cathode-follower output V4, and provides negative feedback 
as a means of gain control. Signals to the Yl deflection plate 
normally pass through the amplifier, although direct connection 
to the plate is possible at the side of the instrument. 

A tapped network applies negative feedback from the cathode 
of the output tube V13 to the cathode of the input tube V2 and 
is frequency-compensated by capacitors arranged in the plate 
circuit of V3, to avoid the inevitable phase change that would 
occur in V13 if they were in the cathode circuit of that tube. 

A2 AmpUfior 

The gain of this single-tube circuit V4 is adjusted on the 
5-volt range by the preset cathode-feedback control R105, The 
sensitivity switch, S6, allows five gain settings and gives con¬ 
trol ranges from 500-0-500 volts to 5-0-5 volts for full-screen 
deflection; it is arranged as a frequency-compensated attenu¬ 
ator. 


Tim* Bom 

The time-base circuit uses five tubes. A Miller integrator is 
coupled into a series multivibrator, and by means of range 
switch S9, nine basic scanning speeds are possible. The time 
base operates repetitively or may be triggered by a pulse from 


the A1 amplifier or from an external source. The triggering 
signal may be either positiye or negative in sign. The polarity 
is selected by the sync selector switch S16. In the free-running 
condition, the time base can be synchronized by an internal 
pulse or, as in the case of the trigger pulse, from an external 
source. The selection of the polarity ox the sync signal is pro¬ 
vided by the sync selector switch S16, 

The basic operation of the time base is as follows: Assume 
the bias potential on the suppressor grid oiV8 results in plate- 
current cutoff; FP is conducting (zero bias) ; and the capacitor 
selected by S9, say C34, is fully charged. At the beginning of 
the cycle, the suppressor oi VS is driven positive, causing a drop 
in anode potential. The signal is transferred to the control grid 
through C34. This initial drop extends only for the duration erf 
the grid base after which the anode current is limited by the 
negative feedback of C34. The VS anode voltage falls linearly. 

The discharge current from C34 maintains V9 at cutoff dur¬ 
ing this period and ensures that a positive driving voltage is 
applied to the suppressor via C43 (that is, there is no potential 
drop at the V9 anode transferred to the VS suppressor through 
S12 and C43). The scanning period continues until the linear 
decay in anode voltage, determined by the time constant of 
C34 and R91, reaches the bend in the plate characteristic curve 
oi VS and the discharge current from C34 ceases. 

Asa result, the bias on FP is removed and the tube becomes 
conductive; its plate goes negative and sullies a cutoff voltage 
to the suppressor grid of VS, Capacitor C34 now becomes re¬ 
charged due to the current in the VS grid circuit and FP cathode 
circuit and is ready for the next forward stroke of operation. 

The charging time of C34 corresponds with the flybaek period 
of the cathode-ray-tube spot. An alternative point of view is 
that F5 is cut off during flyback, since C43 is charging from 
negative to positive at the suppressor grid point in the circuit. 

SynchronlsotXoa 

Synchronization is achieved by varying the repetition rate of 
the time base via the diode circuit Vll which limits the positive 
excursion of the anode voltage of VS and determines the end 
of the flyback. The variation of repetition rate, rather than the 
change of actual spot velocity, is essential in this time base since 
the time calibration holds good only with constant spot velocity. 

Tziggor 

In the triggered condition of the time base, VS is connected 
as a transitron oscillator biased off on its suppressor and trig¬ 
gered from its control grid. The circuit comprises a phase- 
inverting tube V12 and a buffer VIO. The triggering pulse is 
fed to the TRIGGER OR SYNC terminal and to the grid of 
V12 via S16, C49, and potentiometer R120. The polarity of the 
pulse fed to the grid of VIO is selected by S16, which connects 
either the anode or cathode of V12 to the buffer stage. The trig¬ 
ger signal is then injected into the control-grid circuit of yS 
via the anode of VIO. By the control-grid modulation of VS, 
maximum sensitivity to the trigger pulse is achieved with com¬ 
plete isolation from the external pulse circuits by the inter¬ 
position of the buffer stage. 


Rl 

R2 

R3 

R4 

R5 

R6 

R7 

R8 

R9 

RIO 

RI4 

RI5 

RI6 

RI7 

RIB 

RI9 

R20 

R2i 

R22 

R23 

R24 

R2S 


8-2K 

2*2K 

82K 

82K 

82K 

fSi 

33K 

68K 

680K 

22K 

50K 

I MO 

2-2 MO 

2-2 MO 

82K 

I20K 

470K 

lOOK 

lOK 

SDK 

50K 


R26 

R27 

R28 

R29 

R30 

R3I 

R32 

R33 

R34 

R35 

R36 

R37 

R38 

R39 

R40 

R4I 

R42 

R43 

R44 

R45 

R46 

R47 


PARTS LIST FOR COSSOR MODEL 1035 


82K 

R48 

3 9MQ 

R74 

3K 

82K 

R49 

22K 

R75 

47 0 

27K 

R50 

2-2 MO 

R76 

120 0 

330 0 

RSI 

82K 

R77 

200 0 

I5K 

R52 

120 0 

R78 

ISK 

82K 

R53 

lOOK 

R79 

ISK 

50K 

R54 

330K 

R80 

3-3 MO 

1 MO 

R5S 

1 MO 

R8I 

47K 

I'MO 

R58 

1 MO 

R82 

I46K 

lOOK 

R59 

2-2 MO 

R83 

120 0 

1 MO 

R60 

2-2 MO 

R84 

5IK 

1 MO 

K63 

I3-2K 

R85 

I4-5K 

1 MO 

R64 

6-3K 

R86 

SIK 

1 MO 

R6S 

ISK 

R87 

2-2K 

2*2 MO 

R66 

«ooo 

R88 

27K 

120 0 

M7 

isoo 

R89 

2-7K 

1 MO 

R68 

47 0 

R90 

i-5K 

2*2K 

R69 

ISO 

R9I 

1 MO 

82K 

R70 

20 

R92 

i mq 

47 0 

R7I 

470K 

R93 

120 0 

1200 

R72 

47K 

R94 


3*9 MO 

R73 

3K 

R95 

330 0 


R96 

JMO 

RI18 

4-7K 

CI3 

R97 

47K 

RII9 

2-2K 

CI4 

R98 

470K 

RI20 

4 MO 

CIS 

R99 

56K 

Ri21 

2-2KO 

CI6 

RlOO 

27K 

RI22 

5KO 

CI7 

RIOI 

120 0 

RI23 

5KO 

CI8 

RI02 

270 0 

R124 

330 0 

CI9 

RI03 

lOK 

RI2S 

4700 

C20 

RI04 

lOK 

RI26 

I5KO 

C2I 

RIOS 

5000 

RI27 

ISKQ 

C22 

RI06 

270K 

Cl 

•25 pF 

C23 

RI07 

47K 

C2 

16 pF 

C24 

RI08 

1000 0 

C3 

16 pF 

CIS 

RI09 

I80K 

C4 

32 pF 

C26 

RIIO 

22K 

C5 

32 pF 

C27 

RIM 

SOK 

C6 

SpF 

C28 

RII2 

22K 

C7 

•01 pF 

C29 

RM3 

56K 

C8 

•05 pF 

C30 

Rlt4 

RIIS 

I MO 
I50K 

C9 

CIO 

•Of pF 
BpF 

cli 

RII6 

68K 

CM 

0pF 

Cll 

Rl 17 

4-7K 

CI2 

1 pF 

C34 


IpF 
50 (iF 
•25uF 
BjtF 

18 pF 

*25jiF 
8uF 
•25 pF 
•01 pF 
lOOOuF 
8uF 

•25 uF 
•1 pF 
39 pF 
47 pF 
100 pF 
820^ 
2200 pF 
tOOpF 
4»0SpF 


C35 

C36 

C37 

C38 

C39 

C40 

C4I 

C42 

C43 

C44 

C4S 

C46 

C47 

C48 

C49 

CSO 

CSI 

CS2 

C54 

C» 

cssr 


•015 pF 
•05 pF 

•005 pF 



8pF 
•I pF 


no^ 



C5» 
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COMMERCIAL OSCILLOSCOPES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


DU MONT MODEL lU E 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 5 cps to 100,000 cps 
Horizontal Amplifier 5 cps to 100,000 cps 
Sweep Circuit 15 cps to 30,000 cps (sawtooth) 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.80 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 30 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.65 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 30 rms volts/inch 

Line Rating 115/230 volts, 40-60 cps 

Tube Complement 
Type Function 

3AP (VI) Cathode-Ray Tube 

6 C 6 (V2) Vertical Amplifier 

6 C 6 (V3) Horizontal Amplifier 

Du Mont 2B4 (V4) Sawtooth Sweep Oscillator 
80 (V5) Full-Wave Rectifier (Low Voltage) 

80 (V 6 ) Half-Wave Rectifier (High Voltage) 

The schematic circuit diagram for Model 164-E is shown in 

Fig. 22-6. 


PARTS 

LIST FOR 

DU MONT 

MODEL 164-E 

Cl 0 . 5 /Ltf 1500 V 

Ri 200 K K 2 W 

C 2 0 . 5 /if 600 V 

R 2 500 K J4W 

C 3 8 /if 150 V eicc. 

R 3 4 meg. 2 W 

ct| 4+4 pf 47 jV elec. 

R4 

R 5 I meg. 54W 

C 6 0 . 05 /if 400 V 

R 6 4 meg. 2 W 

C 7 

R7 

C 8 0 . 25 /if 400 V 

R 8 15 KHW 

C9 “ 

R 9 100 K J^W ± 10 % 

Cio “ 

Rio 560 K iW ± 10 % 

Cii “ 

Rii 390 K iW ± 10 % 

C 12 0 . 05 /if 400 V 

Ri2 820 ohm ^W “ 

Cl 3 0 . 2 /if 

R 1310 K 3 W 

C 14 0 . 04 /if “ 

R 13 A “ 

C 15 0.01 /if “ 

R 14 25 K loW ± 5 % 

C 16 2400 /i/if 500 V 

R 15 4,7 meg. 54W ± 10 % 

C 17 620 /i/if “ 

R 16 4.7 meg. 54W ± 10 % 

C 18 120 /i/if “ 

R 17 91 K iW ± 5 % 

C 19 50 /i/if 1200 V 

R 18 I meg. }4W ± 10 % 

C 20 25 /if 50 V elec. 

Ri9 47oKJ4W “ 

C 21 3900 /i/if 500 V 

R 20 820 ohm J4W ‘‘ 

C 22 3900 /i/if “ 

R 21 91 K iW ± 5 % 

C 23 0.1 /if lOOOV 

R 22 i meg. 54W ± 10 % 

C 24 o.i /if # 6 ooV 

R23I00KI/4W “ 

R 24 I K ^W 

Li 8 h 0.035 amp 

R 25 100 K 3 W 

L 2 60 mh Peaking Coil 

R 26470 K 1 W 

L 3 60 mh ** 

R 27 10 K 54W 


DU MONT MODEL IM 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 15 cps to 30,000 cps 
Horizontal Amplifier 15 cps to 30,000 cps 
Sweep Circuit 15 cps to 30,000 cps 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.046 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 20 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 115/230 volts, 40-60 cps 

Tube Complement 
Type Function 

6 C 6 (VI) Vertical Amplifier 

76 (V2) Vertical Amplifier 

5MP (V3) Cathode-Ray Tube 

Du Mont 2B4 (V4) Sawtooth Sweep Oscillator 
6 C 6 (V5) Horizontal Amplifier 

80 (V 6 ) Full-Wave Rectifier (Low Voltage) 

80 (V7) Half-Wave Rectifier (High Voltage) 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model 168 is shown in 
Fig. 22-7. A special 3-position switch enables the input signal 
to be applied directly to the plates of the cathode-ray tube, 
through the first amplifier alone, or through both vertical 
amplifiers. 


PARTS LIST FOR 
DU MONT MODEL 168 


Ci 

I/if. 400 V. 

R 2 

4 meg. pot. 

C 2 

O.I/if. lOOOV. 

R3 

15 K pot. 

C3 

O.I/if. lOOOV. 

R4 

4 mcg. pot. 

C4 

0 . 05 /if. 400 V. 

R5 

4 meg. pot. 

C5 

O.I/if. lOOOV. 

R 6 

4 mcg. pot. 

C 6 

20 C^f. 5 OOV. 

R 7 

500 k pot. 

C7 

6 oo^f. 500 V. 

R 8 

200 K pot. 

C 8 

2500 /i/if. 500 V. 

R 9 

lOoK I W. 

C9 

0 . 01 /if. 4 OOV. 

Rio 

500 K ^ W. 

Cio 

0 . 04 /if. 400 V. 

Rii 

6 K 54 W. 

Cii 

0 . 2 /if. 400 V. 

RI 2 

lOoK I W. 

C 12 

I/if. 400 V. 

R 13 

iK 54 W. 

C 13 

0 . 05 /if. 400 V. 

R 14 

lOoK I W. 

C 14 

0 . 05 /if. 400 V. 

R 15 

imeg. J4 W. 

C 15 

0 . 05 /tf. 400 V. 

R 16 

lOoK 54 W. 

C 16 

8 /if. 150 V. 

R 17 

750 ohms J4 W. 

C 17 

4Mf. 45<>V. 

R 18 

7 SoK. I W. 

C 18 

4/if. 450V. 

R 19 

lOoK, 3 W. 

C 19 

0 . 5 /if. 600 V. 

R 20 

loK. 54 W. 

C 20 

o.5Mf. 1500 V. 

R 21 

5mcg. W. 

C 21 

50 /c/if. 1200 V. 

R 22 

imeg. 54 W. 

C 22 

4Mf. 4SOV. 

R 23 

25 K. 10 W. 

C 23 

4Mf. 4SOV. 

R 24 

loK. 3 W. 

C 24 

O.I/if. 1600 V. 

R 25 

loK. 3 W. 

C 25 

25 /if. sov. 

R 26 

220 ohms 5 ^ W. 



R 27 

2 SoK. J4 W. 



R 28 

750 K. I W. 



R 29 

lOoK. 54 W. 



R 30 

imeg. J4 W. 



R 31 

3 K. >4 W. 

Fi 

I amp. 250 V. 

R 32 

3 K 54 W. 

Li 

8 . 5 H. 35fTia. 325 ohms dc 



La 

8 . 5 H. 35 ma. 325 ohms d.c 



Ri 

imeg. pot. 













C<mtt€sy Du Mont Lobs. 
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DU MOMT MODEL 176.A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 5 cps to 100,000 cps, ±10% 
Horizontal Amplifier 5 cps to 100,000 cps, ±10% 
Sweep Circuit 15 cps to 30,000 cps 
Deflection Factors (Maximum) 

Vertical Amplifier 0.030 rms volts/inch 
Vertical>Defiection Plates 24.5 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.033 rms volts/indi 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 27.0 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 115/230 volts, 40-60 cps 


Tube Complement 


Type 


Function 


6SJ7 (VI) 

6 K 6 G (V2, V3) 
6SJ7 (V4) 

6 K 6 G (V5, V 6 ) 

Du Mont 2B4 (V7) 
6J5G (V 8 ) 

6J7G (V9) 

80 (VIO) 

2X2 (Vll) 

5Z3 (V12) 

5LP (V13) 

6 H 6 (V14) 

6 F 8 G (V15) 


Vertical Amplifier 
Vertical Output Amplifiers 
Horizontal Amplifier 
Horizontal Output Amplifiers 
Sawtooth Sweep Oscillator 
Sweep Amplifier 
Z-Axis Amplifier 
Rectifier, Negative Supply 
Rectifier, High-Voltage 
Rectifier, Low-Voltage 
(3athode-Ray Tube 
Single Sweep Control 
Voltage Regulator 


Vertical Input 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model 175-A is shown in 
Fig. 22-8. There is a 5-pole 4-position switch in the vertical 
section of the oscilloscope. Two of the positions apply the input 
signal dlircctly to the plates of the cathode-ray tube, and in the 
other two positions, the input signal passes through the vertical 
amplifiers. In both the direct or amplifier sections of this switch 
there is an L or H position. The L positions provide a high in¬ 
put impedance of one megohm and are primarily for low- 
frequency signal inputs. The H positions provide a low input 
impedance of 100,000 ohms and are primarily used for high- 
frequency inputs. In either case the signal input is capacitance 
coupled to the amplifiers or directly to the cathode-ray-tube 
plates through a 0.5-^/ capacitor. 


Sweep Circuit 

A special diode circuit is incorporated in the sweep network 
to provide single sweep control of the sawtooth oscillations. 
One-half of a 6 H 6 duo-^iode tube is used for this purpose. The 
plate of the diode is connected to the grid circuit of the 2B4 
tube and the cathode of the diode grounded through a 50,000- 
^ ohm potentiometer and a 20,000-ohm resistor. The cathode of 


the diode is connected directly to the variable arm of the poten¬ 
tiometer. In the hormal operation of the sweep circuit, the 
cathode of the diode is positive with respect to its plate so that 
the diode will be nonconducting and thus will not have any 
effect on the circuit. The normal plate voltage on the 2B4 tube 
is 32 volts, which means that this same voltage appears on the 
plate of the diode. The cathode voltage on the diode varies from 
a low of *fl 8 volts to a high of +60 volts as determined by the 
setting of the potentiometer. This means that the diode will 
conduct only when the cathode is +32 volts or less. The diode 
will, therefore, start conducting just below the breakdown 
potential of the discharge tu^. This action prevents the charg¬ 
ing capacitor in the sweep circuit from ever attaining a poten¬ 
tial high enough for sawtooth oscillations to take place. 

When a positive synchronizing signal is applied to the grid of 
the discharge tube, the breakdown potential is reduced, the 
diode does not conduct, the capacitor discharges through the 
discharge tube and then recharges again to the value limited 
by the voltage on the plate of the diode. This produces a single 
linear sweep of the beam across the cathode-ray-tube screen 
because the diode starts conducting again when the capacitor 
recharges to its full value. Continued oscillations of the sweep 
are prevented because the diode is always conducting. When 
another synchronizing signal is applied to the grid of the dis¬ 
charge tube, the breakdown potential of the tube will again be 
lowered so that another single linear sweep occurs. 

Grid ModulatloB of Intonsity 

This oscilloscope has special provision for grid modulation 
of intensity. In order to accomplish this, a 6J7G amplifier, 
called the Z-axis amplifier, is employed to amplify any input 
signal applied to the Z-axis terminals of the unit. 

Blanking 

The Z-axis amplifier is also used for blanking the beam of 
the cathode-ray tube during the retrace time of the sweep sig¬ 
nal. This is accomplished by connecting the plate circuit of the 
sweep amplifier to the grid circuit of the Z-axis amplifier 
through a high-pass filter network differentiating circuit, which 
basically consists of a 50-/uMf capacitor and a 50,000-ohm re¬ 
sistor. When the sawtooth wave passes through this filter 
network, the signal applied to the grid of the Z-axis amplifier 
is in the form of a pulse. The width of the pulse is approxi¬ 
mately the same as the time duration of the sawtoo^ retrace 
and is considered as a direct function of the retrace time. Since 
differentiation always intensifies rapid amplitude changes, it is 
apparent that the pulse input to the Z-axis amplifier is pri¬ 
marily due to the retrace of the sawtooth wave. This pulse is 
then amplified and applied to the grid circuit in such a manner 
that it will bias the grid to the point of cutoff and hence blank 
out the return trace of the spot on the screen. 


PARTS LIST FOR DUMONT MODEL 175 


Ri 1 meg. section 
Rz 100 K section 
R 3 500 ohms ^ watt 
R 4 50 KI watt 
R 5 50 KI watt 
R 6 35 K ^ watt 
Ry 2 meg. watt 
R 8 1250 ohms watt 
Rp 12 K 10 watt 
Rio Ssoohms^watt 
Rii 3meg, )*^watt 
Ri3 13.5 K 10 watt 
R 13 2 . 5 Kiowatt 
R 14 aooK^watt 
RxS X meg. watt 
Rx 6 ^Rx 6 A 1.5 meg. 
R 17 imeg. ^watt 
R 18 5 meg. watt 
R 19 X meg. pot 
R 20 SOoohms watt 
Rax soKxwatt 
Raa soKtwatt 
R 33 g$lC;4watt 
R34 afiKg.^watt 
1230 dune 5 ^ watt 


R26 12 K 10 watt 
R27 850 ohms yi watt 
R38 2 meg. Vz watt 
R29 13.5 K10 watt 
R30 2.5 K 10 watt 
R31 1 meg. ^ watt 
R32, R32A I.S meg. 
R33 I meg. Yz watt 

R34 ^5 K pot 

R3S ioo K Yz watt 
R36 1250 ohms Yz watt 
R37 100 K 3 watt 
R38 75oKiwatt 
R39 4 meg. pot ±10% 
R40 asK^watt 
R41 s^KY watt 
R4a 20 K $4 watt 
R43 I meg. pot. 

R44 300 ohm 8;4 watt 
R^ 15 K 3 watt 
R46 30 K10 watt 
R47 asKJ^watt 
loKj^watt 
R49 xoK} 4 watt 
Rsx 50 K watt 


Rsa 

R 53 

R 54 

R 55 

RS 6 

R57' 

R 58 

RS9 

R 60 

R 61 

R 62 

R 63 

R 64 

R 65 

R 66 

R 67 

R6& 

R 69 

R 70 

R 71 

Rya 

R73 

R74 

IC7O 


50 K watt R 77 

10 meg. Y watt R 78 

10 meg. Y watt 
IOO K pot Li 

100 K Y 2 watt ^ 

IOO K Y 2 watt C 3 

500 K pot. W 

750 K I watt ^5 

10 KY watt 
SO K ^ watt ^7 

ISO ohms Y watt C 8 

75 K 54 watt Cp 

SioKY watt Cio 

20 K ^ watt Cl 1 

SO Knot. C 12 

250 watt C 13 

I meg. Y watt C 14 

150 KK watt C 15 

35 K 54 watt C 16 

1 meg. Y 2 watt C 17 

ioK}4watt C 18 

25 K 54 watt Cip 

5 meg. Y watt C 20 

aK^watt C 21 

2 K 54 watt C 22 


50 K 54 watt 
50 K 54 watt 

0.5 Mf. 600 W.V. 
44.475W.V. 
o.5Mf.6ooW.V. 
o.5Mf.6ooW.V. 

4Aif.475W.V. 

0.2s /if. 400 W. V. 
0.25 /if. 400 W, V. 
aos/if.40oW.V. 
0.05 /if. 400 W. V. 
0.05/if. 400 W.V. 
o.5/if.6ooW.V. 
4/if. 475 W.V. 

0.5/if. 600 W.V. 
0.5/if, 600 W.V. 

4/if. 475 W.V. 
OJ 2 S /if. 400 W.V. 
0.25 /if. 400 W.V. 
0.0s/if. 400 W.V. 
aos/if.40oW.V. 
0.2s /if. 400 W.V. 
0.25/if. 400 W.V. 
0.05/if. 400 W.V. 


C 23 0,01 /if. 400 W.V. 

C24 0 . 002 s /if. 500 W.V. 

C 25 500 /i/if. 500 W.V. 

C 26 IOO /i/if. 500 W.V. 

C 26 50 /i/if. 500 W.V. 

C 39 8 /if. 450 W.V. 

C 30 0.05 /if. 400 W.V. 

C 31 4 /if. 475 W.V. ’ 

C 32 4 /if. 475 W.V. 

C 33 0 . 5 /if. 1600 W.V. 

C 35 0.5 /if. 600 W.V. 

C 36 0.05 /if. 1600 W.V. 

C 37 o.i/if. 1600 W.V. 

C 38 0 . 5 /if. 1500 W.V. 

C 39 8 /if. 450 W.V. 

C 40 8 /if. 450 W.V, 

C 41 8 /if. 450 W.V. 

C 42 0.05 /if. 400 W.V. 

C 43 16 /if. 450 W.V. 

C 44 0 . 5 /if. 1500 W.V. 

C 4 S 0.05 /if. 400 W.V. 

C 46 aoo 3 /if. 500 W.V. 

C 47 0 , 003 /if. 500 W.V. 

C 48 2 or 3 or 4 /if. 450 W.V. 
C 4 P 0 . 25 /if. 400 W.V. 

C 50 4 /if. 475 W.V. 

C 51 4 /*f. 475 W.V. 
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DU MONT MODELS 208 AND 20841 

pREguENCY Response 

Vertical Amplifier 2 cps to 100,000 cps, ±10% 
Horizontal Amplifier 2 cps to 100,000 cps, ±10% 
Sweep Circuit 2 cps to 50,000 cps 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.010 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 21 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.5 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 22 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 115-230 volts, 40-60 cps 


Type 

^7GT 


Tube Complement 


Function 

Impedance Transformation Y-Axis 
Input Stage, Y-Axis Positioning 
Amplifier 
Y-Axis Amplifier 

Y-Axis D-C Coupled Phase-Inver¬ 
sion Amplifiers 
Sawtooth Sweep Oscillator 
Impedance Transformation X-Axis 
Input Stage, X-Axis Positioning 
Amplifier 

X-Axis D-C Coupled Pliase-Inver- 
sion Amplifiers 
Cathode-Ray Tube 
High-Voltage Half-Wave Rectifier 
Low-Voltage Full-Wave Rectifier 
Half-Wave Negative Supply Recti¬ 
fier 

Series-Voltage Regulator 
Voltage-Regulator Control Tube 
Neon Tube Voltage Regulator 
The schematic circuit diagram of Model 208-B is shown in 
Fig. 22-9. The only differences between Models 208 and 208-B 
arc that 6SN7GT tubes are used in Model 208-B, where Model 
208 uses type 6F8G tubes instead; also the 5LP- series cathode- 
ray tubes in Model 208 have been replaced with 5LP-A series 
in Model 208-B which are tubes of more recent design. The 
analysis to follow will be with respect to Model 208-B. How¬ 
ever, whatever is said regarding the circuit analysis of Model 
208-B will also hold true for Model 208. 


6SN7GT (VI, V4) 


6SN7GT (V2, V3) 
6V6 (V5, V6) 

6Q5G (V7) 
6SN7GT (V8, V9) 


6V6 (VIO, VI1) 

5LP-A (V12) 

80 (V13) 

80 (V14) 
6X5GT/G (V15) 

6V6 (V16) 

6SJ7 (V17) 

991 (V18) 


Input Circuits 

A two-step attenuator is used in the vertical input section. 
This attenuator, whether in the “Under 25 volt rms“ input 
position or “Under 250 volt rms“ input position, controlled by 


switch SI as shown on the schematic, limits the signal voltage 
input to the first stage to 25 volts rms or less. When switch SI 
is in the “Under 250 volt rms“ position, a voltage-divider net¬ 
work is inserted in the input section and the signal voltage 
splits up in such a manner that the voltage drop across the input 
grid circuit, consisting of R2, R3, and C3 all in parallel, is about 
10 per cent of the input signal. The remaining 5K) per cent of the 
signal voltage appears across the parallel circuit of R1 and C2. 
This input switch attenuator is employed to prevent overload¬ 
ing of the input stage. The input impedance is essentially the 
same for each position of the switch. 

The input stage in the vertical section is in the form of an 
impedance transforming circuit. This arrangement permits the 
use of a low-impedance vertical gain control with a minimum 
amount of frequency discrimination and at the same time pro¬ 
vides for a high-impedance input. This input stage is a cathode- 
follower circuit which utilizes one triode section VI of a 
6SN7GT tube. 

Poaltioning Control 

The output from V3 is fed to the grid circuit of V4 which is 
a “positioning amplifier.” This amplifier is also arranged in the 
form of a cathode-follower circuit, with the signal appearing 
across the cathode load. In this cathode circuit, the lS,()00-ohm 
potentiometer RI6 which functions as the positioning control 
is in series with a 300,000-ohm resistor; the total signal voltage 
appearing across these two resistors. 

With a d-c potential of —^280 volts at the bottom of RI2 and 
the direct current of V4 flowing through the cathode circuit, the 
potential across R16 is such that the cathode side of this resistor 
is 7.2 volts positive as compared to a negative voltage of —7.1 
volts at its other end. This means that, at approximately the 
center of RJ6, the d-c voltage is zero. Thus we can understand 
how this potentiometer can function as a positioning control. 
The variable arm of RJ6 is coupled directly to the grid of V3, 
a 6V6 tube acting as part of a direct-coupled phase-inverter 
circuit. Since the coupling is direct, both the signal and d-c 
voltages in the cathode load circuit of V4 are fed to the grid 
of VS. The 15,00()-ohm value of RJ6 is small compared to that 
of RI2, hence the change in signal voltage fed to VS, as R16 
is varied, is considered to be negligible. This variation of RI6 
effectively controls only the d-c level of voltage input to the 
grid of VS. Since the signal voltage as well as the positioning 
voltage are applied together to the grid of VS, the signal volt¬ 
age will move the screen spot about whatever positive value it 
assumes. The X-axis amplifier circuit is essentially the same 
as the Y-axis except that a two-stage amplifier is not employed 
after the impedance transformation stage. 


PARTS LIST FOR DU MONT MODELS 208 AND 208-B 


Cl—0.5Mf- 6ooV. 

Ca—trimmer 
C3—aoo/u|ti 500 V. 

C4—B^f.aooV. 

€5—24^. 3SoV. elec. 

C6—aooSAtf. sooV, 

C 7 —aopt iSoV. elec. 
iSoV. elec. 

C7 and C8 common neg. 
aooV. 

Cio—aooV. 

Cii—o. 3 Sftf. 4 ooV. 

Cia—o.a&Kf.40oV. 

C13—o.as^. 400V. 

Ct4—o.tirf. loooV. 

C15— a 5 Af. 50 V.dec. 

C16—lAf.400V. 

Ci^—ooid. 400V. 

Ci6>Ci 7 common can 
C18— 04 i 4 Af. 400V. 
Ct9—omid.MV, 
Cao~4SooAAt sooV. 

Cai—fSoowd. sooV. 


C 23 —lasAAf. SooV. 
C 23 —TOApf. 500 V. 
C 24 —. aooV. 

Cas—o. 25 #»f. 400 V. 
C 26 —o. 2 SAf. 400 V. 
C 27 —o.iAf. loooV. 
€ 28 — 0 . 1 ^ 1 . loooV. 
C 29 —SOAAf. I 2 O 0 V. 
C 30 — 0 . 5 Af. X 500 V. 
C 31 —O.SAf. I 300 V. 
€ 32 —lAf. lOOOV. 
C 33 —idAf. 4 SoV. dec. 
C 34 —^f • 4 SoV. dec. 
C 3 S—lAf. loooV. 
C 36 —i<5Af. 450 V. 
C 37 —lAf. aooV. 

C38—lAf. aooV. 

C39— 0 .lAf. loooV. 


Fi— X .5 ampa. fuae 


Lx—1-3. imh. 
La—x-3.xmh. 


L 3 — 7 -i 9 nih. 

L 4 —^ 7 -i 9 mh. 

Ls— 7 -igmh. 

L 6 — 7 -x 9 mh. 

L 7 —Ri 325 ohms d.c. 
L 8 — 8 h 335 ohms d.c. 


Ri— 2 meR. J^W.±s% 
Ra— 2 SoK ^W.± 5 % 
R 3 —^W. 

R 4 —lOoK xW. 
RS-asoKiW. 
R^xooK pot 
R 7 _ 25 KrW. 
R 8 -«KxW. 

R 9 —aso ohm 5 iW. 
Rio— 35 K xW. 

Rii— 8 K xW. 

Rxa— 5 oKxW. 

Rx 3 —xmeg. 54W. 
Rx 4—250 ohm HW. 
R 15 —imeg. J4W. 
R 16 — 15 K pot 


R 17 — 300 K xW. 
R 18 — 25 K xoW. 
Rxo—xsoK xW. 
Rao— 25 K loW. 

R 21—400 ohm X W. 
R 22 - 750 K iW. 
R 33 —smeg. iW. 
R 24—5 meg. X W. 
R 25 — 750 K iW. 
R 26 — 5 meg. iW. 
R 37 —smeg. iW, 
R 38 —smeg. 

R 29 —looK pot. 
R 30 —loK HW. 

R 3 X —500 ohm 54 W. 
Rsa—smeg. pot 
R 33 — 500 KIW. 
R 34 — 39 K 3 W. 
R 3 S—asoK xW. 
R 36 —SooK pot 
R 37 —xsK pot 
R 38 - 300 K xW. 
R 39 — 25 K xoW. 


R 40 —isoK iW. 
R 41 — 2 sK ioW. 
R 4 a— 40 oohm xW. 
R 43 — 7 SoK xW. 
R 44 — 750 K iW. 
R 4 S—Smeg. iW. 
R 46 —smeg. iW 
R 47 —smeg. xW. 
R 48 —smeg. iW. 
R 49 —xooK 54W. 
Rso—xmeg. J^W. 
RSi—xooK pot 
Rsa—aooK xW. 
RS 3 —SooK pot 
RS 4 —xmeg. iW. 
RS.S-SoKiW. 
RS 6 - 47 K 3 W. 
RS 7 —SooK iW. 
RsS-tooK iW. 
R. 5 SH- 500 K pot 
R 60 -X 0 K 54 W. 
R 61 —xKpot 
R 6 a—sooK xW. 
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« DU MONT MODEL 224-A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 20 cps to 2 Me (unifrom within 3 db) 
Horizontal Amplifier 10 cps to 100 kc (uniform within 
3db) 

Sweep Circuit 15 cps to 30 kc 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.1 rms volt/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 25 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.7 rms volt/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 28 rms volts/inch 

Line Rating 115 volts, 60 cps 


Type 

6 J 5 (V 1 ) 

6 AC 7 (V 2 ) 
6 AG 7 (V 3 , V 4 ) 
3 GP 1 (V 5 ) 
6 SN 7 (V6) 

6 Q 5 G (V 7 ) 
6 SG 7 (V8. V 9 ) 
5 Z 3 (VIO) 

80 (Vll) 
6V6GT (V 12 ) 
6 SJ 7 (V 13 ) 

991 (V 14 ) 


Tube Complement 
Function 

Vertical Amplifier 
Vertical Amplifier 
Dual Vertical Amplifiers 
Cathode-Ray Tube 
Synchronizing and Horizontal 
Amplifiers 
Horizontal Amplifier 
Dual Horizontal Amplifiers 
Full-Wave Rectifier 
Half-Wave Rectifier 
Voltage Control 
Voltage Regulator 
Neon Tube 


The schematic circuit diagram of Model 224-A is shown in 
Fig. 22-10. Switch SI controls the attenuation of the vertical 
input, using resistive-capacitive elements which vary the im¬ 
pedance from Cl to ground and, therefore, the input impedance 
of yi when S2 is set for vertical input Y on the diagram. 

S2 switches VI from the Y-input to the probe connector, or 
vice versa, as desired. 

The power supply uses a straightforward circuit with the 
possible exception of the voltage-regulator system which is 
somewhat different to merit some special comment. Essen¬ 
tially, the 6 V 6 GT V12 is a variable plate-cathode resistance in 
series with R59 and R56. Therefore, the voltage drops of these 
resistors are a function of the 6 V 6 GT plate-cathode resistance 
which, in turn, is controlled by the source voltage and the con- 
tr<4 tube, a 6SJ7, marked VIS on the diagram. 

The V12 screen and VIS plate are connected to the 4-190-volt 
point in the circuit. This connection is made through R7L If 
the voltage across C4S rises for any reason, the voltages across 
RTO and R69 increase and the bias on VIS rises. The reduced 
current in R71 causes an increased screen potential for V12 
and effectively reduces the plate current, causing in effect an 
increased plate resistance and a constant voltage drop effect in 
V12 is obtained. If the supply voltage across C4S drops, the 
resistance of V12 goes down and, in any case, the potential 
across C49 is a steady 190 volts d.c. Neon tube V14 stabilizes 
the potential drop across that portion of R69 connected be¬ 
tween C50 and ground. The voltage across C50 is the control 
voltage for VIS, 


PARTS LIST FOR OU MONT MODEL 224-A 


Cl 0.2/if. 400V. 

C2 3-12/i/if. 500V. 
C3 3-12/i/tf. 500V. 
C4 .001 /if. 500V. 

Cs 70/i/if. 500V. 

C6 0.2/if. 400V. 

C; 100/if. soV. elec. 
C8 0.1/if. 1000 V. 

C9 0.5 /if. 600V. 

Cio 0.5/if. 600V. 

Cii 4/if. 600V. 

C12 0.5/if. 200V. 

C13. 0.5 /if. 600V. 

C14 25 /if. soV. elec 
Cis 0.1/if. 1000V, 
C16 0.1/if. 1000V. 
C17 a25 /if. 400V. 
C18 .05 /if. 400V. 

C19 0.1/if. looov. 

C20 0.1/if. 1000V. 

Cai 0.5/if. 600V. 

Caa o.a5idL40oV. 

Ca3 70/I/if. 500V. 

Ca4 3*12/i/if. 5ooV. 
Cas xoo/if. 50V. elec. 
Ca6 oaid, 400V. 

Ca7 0.5 /if. 6oaV. 

CaS 3-12/i/if. 500V. 

Ca 9 ax5/*i40oV. 

C30 .04/if. 400V. 

C31 M nt 400V. 

Cja agoo/i/if. 500V. 
C33 600/^. 500V. 

f CM Wa4.§ooV. 
as/*f. dec. 

600V. 
tkipSL loooV. 


C 38 0 . 1 /if. loooV. 
C 39 Deleted 
C 40 Deleted 
C 41 Deleted 
C 42 Deleted 
C 43 4 /if. 600 V. 

C 44 4 /if. 600 V. 

C 45 4 /if. 600 V. 

C 46 0 . 5 /if. 1500 V, 
C 47 0 . 5 /if. 1500 V. 
C 48 0.5 /if. 600 V. 
C 49 0 . 5 /if. 600 V. 
C 50 0.5 /if. 600 V. 
Csi . 05 /if. 400 V. 
Csa 4 - 30 /i/if. 500 V. 
C 53 .05 /if. 1600 V, 


Fi 3 amp. fuse 

Li 70-250/ih. 

L2 170/ih. 

L3 170/ih. 

L4 8.5 mh. 

L5 8.5 mh. 

L6 19 h. 150 ma. 


Ri 2 meg. W.±s% 
Ra a meg. yiW.±s% 
R3 aoK} 4 W.±s% 
R4 250 K }4W.±5% 
Rs 2 meg. >iW, 

Ro 50 ohm ^ W. 

R 7 iKjiW. 

R8 1K pot 
R9 110 ohm J 4 W. 
Rio 25 meg. tW. 

Rii 7 SKiW. 


Ri2 iooK ^W. 

R 13 2.5 K IW. 

R 14 10 K 3 W. 

R 15 50 ohm 54 W. 

R 16 75 K ^W. 

R 17 100 K iW. 

R 18 I5KJ4W. 

R 19 470 ohm 3 W. 

R 20 50 ohm ^^W. 

R 21 3.5 K loW. non ind. 
R 22 15 K loW. 

R 23 3.5 K loW. non ind. 
R 24 35 KKW. 

R 25 500 K j^W. 

R 26 1.5 K J4W. 

R 27 8 K 54W. 

R 28 200 K C.T, pot. 

R 29 20 K J4W. 

R 30 10 K iW. 

R 31 10 K iW. 

R 32 I K 54W. 

R33 500 K iW. 

R 34 4 meg. pot. 

R 35 250 K ^W.± 5 % 
R 36 2 meg. J4W.±5% 
R 37 2 meg. J4W. 

R 38 10 K J4W. 

R39 10 K pot 
R 40 Deleted 
R 41 3 meg. 54W. 

R42 82K3W. 

R 43 100 KiW. 

R 44 50 ohm 54 W. 

R4S ISKJ4W. 

R 46 2 K 1 W. 

R47 2 meg. J 4 W. 

R 48 50 ohm. J4W. 


R 49 82 K 3 W. 

♦R 50 37.5 K 2 W. 

R 51 20 K J 4 W. 

R 52 20 K I4W. 

*^53 37.5 K 2W. 

R 54 5 meg. ^W. 

R 55 4 meg. dual pot 
R 56 5 meg. J4W. 

R 57 Snieg. J4W. 

R 58 5 meg. 34 W. 

R 59 100 K iW. 

R 60 100 K iW. 

R 61 4 meg. dual pot. 
R 62 10 K iW. 

R 63 100 K. i W. 

R 64 100 K pot 
R 65 150 K iW. 

R 66 500 K pot 
R 67 750 K iW. 

R 68 200 K IW. 

R 69 500 K pot 
R 70 500 KiW. 

R 71 500 K iW. 

R 72 100 K iW. 

R 73 680 K J^^W.± 5 % 
R 74 250 K 34W.±5% 
R75 Deleted 
R 76 I meg. iW. 

R77 500 K IW. 

R 78 1 K pot. 


* 2-75 K iW. in parallel 




1^. 22*10.—Sciietiiatic of Du Mont Model 224-A. 
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DU MONT MODEL 241 

Frbqubncy Response 

Vertical Amplifier 20 cps to 2 Me (uniform within 3 db) 
Horizontal Amplifier 5 cps to 100 cps (uniform within 
3db) 

Sweep Circuit 15 cps to 30,000 cps 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier Without probe 0.07 (with 0.7) rms 
volts/in^ 

Vertical-Deflection Plates 22 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifler 0.7 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 22 rms volts/inch 

Line Rating 115 volts, 60 cps 

Tube Complement 


Type 
6J5 (VI) 

6AC7 (V2) 

6AG7 (V3,V4) 

SJPl (V5) 

6SN7GT (V 6 . V13) 

6Q5G (V7) 

6SN7GT (V 8 , V9) 

6SG7 (VIO) 

6SG7 (Vll) 

6AC7 (V12) 
6SN7GT (V14. VIS) 


Function 

Cathode Follower, Vertical Am¬ 
plifler Input 

Voltage Amplifler, Vertical Am¬ 
plifler 

Push-Pull Vertical Driver Am¬ 
plifler 

Cathode-Ray Tube 
Polarity Changer and Voltage 
Amplifler, Vertical Amplifler 
Sweep Oscillator 
Voltage Amplifler and Vertical 
Driver 

Horizontal Amplifler Driver 
Horizontal Amplifler Driver 
Z-Axis Amplifler 
Polarity Control, Z-Axis 


5Z3 (V16) 

80 (V17) 

6 V 6 GT (V18) 
6SJ7 (V19) 


Full-Wave Rectifler (Low 
Voltage) 

Half-V^ve Rectifler (High 
Voltaire) 

Electronic Voltage Regulator 
Electronic Voltage Regulator 


The schematic circuit diagram of Model 241 is shown in Fig. 
22-11. This equipment is similar, in many respects, to the 
Du Mont Model 224-A previously shown. However, Model 
241 does have some differences which will be discussed. 

V12, V12, V14, and V15 represent a Z-axis grid-control sys¬ 
tem for the cathode-ray tul^ VS, VIZ drives the cathode-ray- 
tube grid through C42 and, in turn, receives its excitation from 
RTS. 

The setting of RTS determines the polarity of the signal on 
the V12 grid and across RTO. If RTS is set so that the voltage 
between pin 6 of FJ5 and ground is applied to C44 and RTO, one 
polarity is obtained. If RTS is set to obtain a portion or all of 
the voltage between pin 3 of P'14 and ground, a signal opposite 
in phase, or polarity, is obtained with reference to the polarity 
of the first signal (pin 6 , V15.) 

V14-V15, therefore, is in combination with RTS, a phase- 
shift or polarity control for the Z-axis. The driving voltage for 
this stage is obtained from VIS or direct from the input signal 
terminals marked Z-INPUT on the diagram. When ST, the 
Z-signal selector, is set to its middle position, C45 is connected 
to the plate of VIS which acts then as driver for V14. 

VIS receives its grid excitation through C4S and CS2 and is 
simply a grid (Z-axis) voltage amplifier. The grid of VS is 
driven by the 6Q5G sweep oscillator in the conventional man¬ 
ner or may receive its excitation through the X-axis signal 
input terminals and attenuator system consisting of CIT, CIS, 
Cl9, R26, and SS. 


Cl 

C2 

C 3 

C4 

Cs 

C6 

C8 

Cio 

Cii 

Cl2 

C14 

CIS 

CI6 

CI7 

C18 

CI 9 

Cao 

C21 

Ca 

C33 

Cas 

C36 

•0*7 

CaS 

Ca 9 

Cso 

§i 


C41 


PARTS LIST FOR DU MONT MODEL 241 


0.$ 600V. 

3-ia nni. 

3-13 wd 
70/M<<-5aoV. 

.001 nl. sooV. 
0.5 600V. 

100/if. 50V. 
0.1 /if. loooV. 
I/if. 600V. 
a5/if.aooV. 

4/if. 600V. 
35/1L50V. 
as /if. 600V. 
0.1 /if. 1000V. 
0.1 /if. loooV. 
.os/if.^V. 
as /if. oooV. 
3-ia/i/if. 
70/i/if. 500V. 
.05 /if. 400V. 
i/if.aooV. 

0.1 /if. loooV. 
ai /if. loooV. 
3-ia/i/if. 

150/i/if. 500V. 
6oo/i/if. 500V. 


.0025/Mcf.mV. 

x»/d.400V. 

414/Kf. 400V. 

ai5/if.40oV. 

0.1 1 &. loooV. 

aoo/iMf. 5 ooV. 

Ido /if. mV. 

a 5 ^.MoV, 

SS/rf'SoV. 

a 5 /tf.feoV. 

ai /if. toooV. 

ai</if.toooV. 

415 *if> 400V. 

aS/deooV. 

as/ddooV. 


C42 .05 /if. idooV. 
C43 -OS i*f< 400V. 
C44 0.1 /if. 1000V. 
C45 0.1 /if. 1000V. 
C46 0.1 /if. lOOoV. 
C47 4/if. 600V. 
C48 4 /if. 600V. 
C49 4/if. 600V. 
C50 i /if. aooV. 
Csi O.S /if. isooV. 
Csa O.S /if. iSooV. 
Cs3 0.5 /if. isooV. 
C54 1 /if. 400V. 
Css O.S /if. 600V. 
C56 .05/if. 400V. 
CS7 3-ia/«/<f- 
C58 0.35/if. 400V. 


Fi 3 Amp. Fuse 


Li 70-350/ih. 
La 130-SQO/ih. 
L3 130-500/ih. 
L4 7-19 mh. 

Ls 7-19 mh. 

Lo 33-100/1I1. 
L7 go-196 mh. 
L8 iglkisomo. 


Ri 

Ra 


R3 

R 4 

R5 

R 6 

R 7 

R 8 


R9 


Rio 


a nieg.)4W. ±5% 
a5oK.HW.±5% 
a meg. W.±s9& 
aoK.HW.±5% 

iKp^ 
iK^W. 
iK. pot 
iiooIinn^W. 
as meg. iW. 
looK^W. 


Rii 2K.1W. 

Ria 75K. iW. • 

R13 10 K. 3W. 

R14 10K.54W. 

RiS 73K.1W. 

R16 Soohm*J4W. 

R17 SoKj^W. 

R18 50 ohms H W. 

Rig 470 ohms 3 W. 

R 20 IS K. loW. 

Rai 4 K. loW. non. ind. 
R22 4 K. loW. non. ind. 
R23 500K. ^W. 

R24 s meg. )4W. 

R25 s meg. J4W. 

R26 a meg. 54W.rb5 % 
R27 25oK.J 4W.±5% 
R28 2 meg. 54 W. 

R29 50 ohms W. 

R30 IOOK54W. 

R31 SooKj^W. 

R32 100 K IW. 

R33 10 K iW. 

R34 2K54W. 

R3S 8K1W. 

R36 200 K pot C. T. 
R37 aoKj^W. 

R38 3 meg. )4W. 

R39 i K iW. 

R40 82K3W. 

R41 2 meg. J4W. 

R42 sooKiW. 

R43 4 meg. pot ±10% 
R44 a meg. 

R4S loKiW. 

R46 iKj^W. 

R47 iK54 W. 

R48 10 K pot. 

R49 iK> 5 W. 

R !50 7 SKiW. 


Rsi 

RS 2 

RS3 

RS4 

Rss 

R 56 

R57 

R58 

R59 

R60 

R 6 I 

R 62 

R 63 

R 64 

R 65 

R 66 

R 67 

R 68 

R 69 

R 70 

R/i 

R/a 

R73 

R74 

R 7 S 

R 76 

R 77 

R 78 

Rto 

R 80 

R 8 I 

R 82 

R 83 

R 84 

R 85 

R 86 


R 87 

R 88 

R 89 

R 90 

Rgi 

Rga 

R93 


10 K 54W. 

50 ohms W. 

2 meg. J4W. 

50 ohms J4W. 

25 K 1 W. 

82 K 3 W. 

39 K 3 W. 

39 K 3 W. 

loK^W. 

loKjiW. 

S meg. J4W. 
SOOKJ5W. 

10 K iW. 

75 K iW. 
ioK}4W. 

2.5 K iWs 
I meg. J 4 W, 

25 meg. IW. 

1 meg. } 4 W. 
iK}4W. 

2 K pot. C.T. 

1 meg. ^W. 

200 K IW. 

100 K IW. 

4 meg. ( dual 
4 meg. ( pot. 

2 K iW. 

100 K IW. 

100 KiW. 

500 K pot. 

500 K IW. 

100 K IW. 

500 K IW. 

250 KIW. 

750 K IW. 

Soo K pot. 

100 K IW. 

200 K pot. 

500 K IW. 

1 meg. 54W. ± 5 % 
I20K.J4W. ± 5 % 
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DU MONT MODEL 247 

Frequency Resk)nse 

Vertical Amplifier Flat, 2 cps to 100 kc 
Horizontal Amplifier Flat, 1 cycle to 30 kc 
Sweep Circuit % cycle to ^ kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.05 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 25 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.5 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 21 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 115-230 volts, 40-60 cps 


Type 
6J5 m) 

6SH7 (V2) 

6JS (V3) 

6AG7 (V4. V5) 

5CP1 (V6) 

6SN7GT (V7. V8) 

6SN7GT (V9. VIO) 
6AG7 (Vll) 
6SN7GT (V12) 
6SN7GT (V13. V14) 
6SL7GT (VIS, V16) 

6Q5G (V17) 
6SN7GT (V18,V21) 

6SN7GT (V19. V20) 

6SN7GT (V22. V23) 


6SL7GT (V24. V2S) 
6AG7 (V26, V27) 

VR90/30 (V28) 
VR150 (V29) 
6SL7GT (V30. V31) 
6SL7GT (V32, V33) 
2X2 (V34, V3S) 

6X5 (V36, V37) 
5U4G (V38) 

6V6GT (V39. V40) 
The schematic circuit 
22 - 12 . 


Tube Complement 

Function 

Input Stage Cathode Follower 
Vertical Voltage Amplifier 
Cathode-Follower Driver 
Vertical Push-Pull Deflection Am- 
plifier 

Cathode-Ray Tube 
Grid Signal Input Voltage Ampli¬ 
fier and Polarity Changer 
Blanking Amplifier 
Z-Axis Amplifier 
Blanking Control 
Sync Amplifier 
Diode Control and Polarity 
Changer 
Sweep Oscillator 
Cathode Follower and Vertical 
Amplifier Input 
Diode Control and Blanking 
Amplifier 

External Sync and Blanking Con¬ 
trol Amplifier (Sweep Linearity 
Compensation) 

Differential Amplifier 
Push-Pull Horizontal-Deflection 
Amplifier 

Neon Tube Voltage Regulator 
Voltage Regulator 
Regulator Control Tube 
Regulator Control 
Half-Wave Rectifiers 
Negative Rectifiers 
Positive Rectifier 
Series Voltage Regulator 
diagram of Model 247 is shown in Fig. 


Ampllfi#r Syatom 

There is a direct d-c path from the plates of vertical ampli¬ 
fiers VI, V2, and V3, to the grid of V4 which permits, in this 
section of the circuit, Y-axis or vertical position control of the 
spot on the screen of the cathode-ray tube by means of control 
R19. C12, a 50 -a*/ capacitator, and C13 (2,500 keep the im¬ 
pedance of the R19 section of the circuit at a low value. 

The horizontal-deflection amplifier is similar to the vertical 
amplifier. The d-c horizontal positioning is controlled by R164, 
Note that the V26 grid is connected to the V8 plate circuit and 
a source of ^sitive potential through R163, R164, and R166, 
so that the V26 grid may be made more or less positive as de¬ 
sired for positioning. 


Tha Baorn Control Circuit 

A special circuit is used to vary the beam intensity in ac¬ 
cordance with the sweep when used on single or repetitive 
sweep. Through its use, the cathode-ray-tube screen is made 
dark when the sweep is operating. Basically, this circuit uses 
a d-c amplifier which is connected to the cathode of the cathode- 
ray tube. The amplifier is driven by a pulse obtained from the 
sweep circuit which permits raising the beam intensity for the 
duration of the sweep cycle. 

When switching from recurrent to single sweep, the voltage 
change cuts the cathode-ray-tube electron beam off. When the 
single sweep is begun, the l^am returns to its former intensity. 
This is determined by the intensity-control setting and does not 
change during the sweep cycle. The intensity-control setting 
and the operation of the beam-control circuit are entirely 
independent. 

Gas Triode (6Q5G) Operation 

In the operation of this beam-control circuit, the gas triode 
V17 is so biased that a higher plate potential is required to cause 
current conduction than is the case during recurrent operation. 
The 6Q5G is stopped from reaching the breakdown potential by 
the electronic control action of diode V19. The bias on this 
diode determines the actual potential on the 6Q5G plate. 

The action of the gas triode is such that if its grid is driven 
by a positive pulse the bias on it is reduced and the tube be¬ 
comes conductive. For pulses of shorter time duration than the 
time allowed for sweep, the tube returns to its former condi¬ 
tion and is prepared for the succeeding cycle of its operation. 

Current flows through the control dic^e V19, determined by 
R98 and R99, during the time the 6Q5G is nonconductive. Con¬ 
versely, no current flows through V19 during the period the 
6Q5G gas triode is conducting and during the time the sweep 
capacitor is charging up to the diode conducting potential. Con¬ 
sequently, a current flows through the resistance in series with 
the diode cathode which is virtually of constant value for a 
given control setting, except during the sweep cycle. At that 
time the cathode will be at its bias potential. The developed 
pulse controls the potential of the cathode-ray-tube cathode, 
and therefore, the cathode-ray-tube bias and intensity of the 
electronic light beam. 

By varying the diode circuit resistance in proportion as the 
6Q5G plate circuit resistance changes, the voltage across the 
resistance in the diode electronic control circuit is made sub¬ 
stantially constant and is independent of the actual current flow. 

DUIarentlal Ampliflar 

The tube 6SL7GT {V24 and V25) is used as a differential 
amplifier to amplify only the potential differences across the 
diode load resistor (R151 and R152) so that the setting of the 
diode bias voltage (single sweep adjustment) control R153 
does not affect the d-c operating levels of the following stages. 

The output of the differential amplifier, amplified and re¬ 
versed in phase from the input, is attenuated to zero level vdth 
respect to ground and fed directly to the grid of the following 
stage (V20 one section of type 6SN7GT). The pulse level at 
this point is sufficient to operate the grid of V20 between zero 
bias and cutoff, so that the plate potential of V20 varies between 
very wide limits, from approximately 50 to 400 volts. A wide 
voltage variation is required for V20, since the signal must be 
attenuated up to the high negative potential at which the cath¬ 
ode of the cathode-ray tu^ operates, while still permitting the 
tube to swing from zero bias to cutoff. 
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PARTS LIST FOR DU MONT MODEL 247 


0.5 Mf. , 

600 V. 

F 3 

X amp. fuse, 

250 V. 

3-12 MMi 
3-12 MM^^. 

500 V. 

500 V. 

F 4 

5 amp. lute, 

250V. 

100 MMi 

500 V. 

Lx 

iSO-SOOMh. 


0 . 00 X Mf. 

SOoV. 

La 

800-2500 Mh. 


IOO MX. 

SO V. elec. 

L 3 

800-2500 mIx. 


24 Mi 

350 V. elec. 

L4 

150-500 Mh. 


24 Mi 

350 V. elec. 

LS 

7^-19 mh. 

± 3 % 

16 Mf* 

450 V. elec. 

L6 

7 X/a.i 9 mh. 


4 Mf. 

450 V. elec. 

L7 

10 h. 50 ma. 1 

dual 

0.5 Mi 

600 V. 

__ 

L8 

10 h. 50 ma. 3 


Cia 50 fit 
C13 2200 
C14 0.5 
Cl5 0.5 Mi 
C16 0.25 Mi 
C17 0.25 Mi 
C18 8 Mi 
C19 0.25 Mi 
C20 XOO Mi 
C2I 0.25 Mi 
C22 4 Mi 
C23 0.05 Mi 
C24 100 Mi 
C25 0.2s Mi 
C26 0.25 Mi 
C 27 100 fii. 

C 28 0.05 Mi 
Cap 8 Mi 
C 30 8 Mi 
C 3 I 0.25 Mi 
C 32 0.25 Mi 
C 33 0.25 Mi 
C 34 50 Mi 
C 35 8 Mi 
C 36 4 Mi 
C 37 I Mf. 

C38 0.2 Mi 
C39 0.05 Mi 
C40 0.01 Mi 
C4I 2200 MMi 
C42 680 MMi 
220 MMf. 
C44 Omitted 
C45 47 MMi, 
C46 100 MMi 
C47 47 MMi 
C48 60-240 MMt* 
C49 0.5 Mi 
C50 0.5 Mi 
C51 3-13 MMi 
C53 100 MMi 
C53 0.5 Mi 
C54 150 MMi 
Css SO Mi , 
C56 2200 MMi 
CS 7 O.SMi 
0.5 Mi 
Csp 0.1 mJ. 

C60 VM^* 

C61 0.5 M^. 

C62 0.5 M^. 

C63 lOMi 
C64 16 Mi 
C65 0.5 Mi 
C66 24 Mi 
C67 0.5 Mf. 

G68 0.05 Mi 
Cdp 0.005 M^. 
G70 4 Mf. 

C 71 4Mi 
C79 4 Mi 
C 73 4Mf. 

Fx 50 mt. fuse, 
Fa 50fna.fiiie, 


500 V. 

&)0 V. 

600 V. 

600 V. 

600 V. 

450 V. elec. 
600 V. 

SO V. elec. 
600 V. 

600 V. 

3000 V. 

50 V. elec. 
600 V. 

600 V. 

50 V. elec. 
400 V. 

450 V. elec. 
450 V. elec. 
600 V. 

600 V. 

600 V. 

25 V. elec. 
600 V. 

600 V. 

600 V. 

400 V. 

400 V. ^ 
400 V. 

500 V. 

500 V. 

500 V. 

500 V, 

500 V. 

2500 V. 

300 V. 

600 V. 

600 V. 

500 V. 

500 V. 

600 V. 

500 V. 
as V. elec. 
500 V. 

600 V. 

600 V. 

3000 V. 

2000 V. 

3000 V. 

3000 V, 

450 V. elec. 
450 V. elec. 
1500 V. 

400 V. 

600 V. 

600 V. 

600 V. 

1000 V. 

1000 V, 

asooV. 

2500 V. 


Lp iph. 150111a. 

Lio Iph. 150ma. 

Ri 2 meg. ^W.±iS% 
Ra 2 meg. ^W.±S% 
R3 240 K V^W.d: 5 % 
R4 20 K */ 4 W.± 5 % 
RS 2.2 meg. J 4 W. 
R6 47 ohm 54 W. 
R7 100 K iW. 

R8 22 K iW. 

Rp 10 K pot. 

Rio 1.1 K } 4 W.± 5 % 
Rii 27 K iW. 

Ri 2 47 K iW. 

R13 IS K iW. 

R14 4.7 K iW 

RiS 10 K 54 W. 

R16 100 K iW. 

R17 2.2 meg. } 4 W. 
R18 100 K iW. 

Rip sKpot. 

Rao 1.8 K ^W. 

R21 100 K iW. 

Raa 47 ohm } 4 W. 
R23 47 ohm 54 W. 
R24 270 ohm 5W.NI±5% 


R25 I meg. 

R26 1 meg. 

R27 10 K 

R28 30 K 10V 

Rap 10 K 20V 

R30 8 K 20 V 

R31 10 K 

R32 1 meg. 

R 33 I meg. 

R34 1 meg. 

R35 I meg. 

R36 I meg. 

R 37 1 meg. 

R38 I meg. 

R3P I meg. 

R40 1 meg. 

R41 1 meg. 

R^ 1 meg. 

R 43 I meg. 

R 44 1 meg. 

R45 I meg. 

R46 10 meg. 

R47 imcfif. 

R48 iK 

R4P aKC.T.pot 

R50 1 meg. 

RSi 22 K 

RSa 10 K 

R53 * meg, 

R54 isK loV 

R 5 S 

RS6 47K 


iW. 

iW. 

^W. 

ioW.±5% 

2oW.±S% 

20W.±S% 

} 4 W, 


RSO 1 meg. J 4 W. 

RSi 22 K iW. 

RSa 10 K iW. 

R53 1 meg, } 4 W. 

RS4 isK ioW.±S% 

RSS 2.2 K iW. 

K gS; 

R60 xSoohm 

R61 100 K 54 W. 

RSa 4?K VSW. 


R80 47K 1 

R81 10 K ] 

R82 loK ] 

R83 1.8 K 5/! 

R84 180 K 1 

R85 1.8 K 5 ^ 

R86 150K 1 

R87 1.8 K H 

R88 aa K : 

R8p 2.2 meg. 54 

Rpo 200 K C.T. Pot. 

R91 47 K yi 

Rpa 100 K y 

Rp3 100 K y 

Rp4 470 ohm y 

RpS 150 K ] 

Rp6 2 K pot. 

RP 7 3.3 K 54 

Rp8 470 K 1 

Rpp 4 meg. pot. i ^ 
Ri52 ioo K pot.) 

Rioo 15 K 1 

Rioi 10 K pot. 

Rio2 iooK I 

R103 100 K 3 

R104 470 K X 

R105 470 K J 

R106 820 K I 

R107 8ao K 1 

R108 820 K 1 

Riop 820 K 1 

R110820K 1 

R11147K I 

R112 so K pot. 

R11347K I 

R11447K 1 

Rns IOO Kpot 
R1X647K iW. 

R11747K 

R11847K iW 

Rilp 47 R 1W. 

Riao47K iW. 

Rial 47 K iW. 

RX2247K iW. 

R12347K iW. 

R124 X meg. iW 

R125 1 meg. iW. 

Riaoimeg. iW. 

Rx 27 1 meg, xW. 

UiaSimeg. <W. 

Kiap 1 meg. iW. 

Rl30xmeg iW. 

R131 I meg. iW. 

Ri32ameg. J 4 W.± 5 % 
R133 240 K 

R134XCK ^W. 

Rf35 2,2 meg. 54 W. 

Ri36 470hm >6W. 

Ri 37 10 K V 4 W. 


R138 100 K 
Ri 3P asKpot 
Rt40 22 K 
R141 aKpot 
R142 500 K pot. 

R143 370 K 

R144 270 K 
R145 isoK 
R146 270 K 
R147 470 K 
R148 1 meg. 
R14P 2.2 meg. 
R150 22 K 
RiSi 13 K 
R152 See Rpp 

R153 10 Kp^. 
R154 100 K 
RiSS I meg. 
R156 I meg. 
R157 xmcg. 
R158 I meg. 
RiSP 820 K 
Rx6o 470 K 
R161 I meg. 
Ri (2 iooK 
Rx 63 px K 
Rx 64 5 K pot. 
Rx65 1.5 K 
R166 47 ohm 
R167 3P K 
Ri^ 47 ohm 
Ri6p 10 K 1 
Rx 70 I meg. 
R171 10 K 
Rx72 30 K I 
Rx73 30 K 1 

R174 loK 
Ri 7S I meg. 
Rx 76 I meg. 
Rx 77 I meg. 
R178 I meg. 
R179 X meg. 
R180 1 meg. 
R181 xmeg. 
R182 xmeg. 
R183 1 meg. 
R184 X meg. 
R185 I meg. 
R186 I meg. 
Rx 87 X meg. 
R188 I meg. 
Rx8p I meg. 
Rxpo X meg. 
Rxpi xmeg. 
Rip2 10 K 
Rx() 3 2.2 meg. 
Ri^ 82K 
Ri9S 470K 

Rig 6 JooK 
R197 looK 
R198 jooKpoL 
R199 looK 
Raoo 47 K 
Raoi 37 K 
Raoa 4701^ 
Rao3 150 K 
Rao4 47 ohm 
R205 imeg. 
Rao6 47ntim 
Rao 7 sK a 

Rao8 tooK 
Rao9 39K 
Raio 39K 
Ran i meg,, ^ 
Raia aK Vi 


iW, 

iW. 

iW. 

iW. 

iW. 

iW. 

iW. 

iW. 

iW, 

1W.±S% 

^w. 

/iW. 

3W. 

«/»w. 

ioW.±5% 

iW. 

/aW. 

ioW.±s% 

ioW.±S% 

>4W. 


iW, 

iW. 

IW. 

iW. 

iW. 

J4W. 

iW. 

54 W. 

asW.±^f 

3W‘ 

4: 


lb»3 toQi^ >SW.*s% 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA ON CATHODE-RAY OSCILLOSCOPES AND THEIR USES 


DU MONT MODELS 250. OSO-A. 250.A1L 85041 

SPEaFICATlONS FOR MODEL 250*A 
Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier (a.c.) 5 cps to 200 kc, within 10% 
Vertical Amplifier (d.c.) 0 cps to 200 kc, within 10% 
Horizontal Amplifier Identical to above - 

Sweep Circuit Models 250 Models 250-A 

AND 250-H AND 2S0-AH 

Recurrent 1 to 150,000 cps (1 sec> 5 seconds to 10 micro- 
ond to 67 micro- seconds 

seconds) 

Driven 1 second to 20 micro- 5 seconds to 10 micro¬ 
seconds seconds 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier (a.c.) 15 rms millivolts/inch 
Vertical Amplifier with probe 150 rms millivolts/inch 
Vertical Plates Direct 21 rms millivolts/inch 
Vertical Amplifier (d.c.) 0.9 d-c millivolts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier (a.c.) 0.4 rms millivolts/inch 
Horizontal Plates Direct 23 rms millivolts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier (d.c.) 1.1 d-c millivolts/inch 

Line Rating 115-230 volts, 50-60 cps 

Tube Complement for Models 250-A, 250-AH 


Type 

6AL5 (VlOl) 
12AU7 (V102) 
12AU7 (V103) 
6AG7 (V104) 
6AG7 (V105) 
12AU7 (V106) 
6AU6 (V107) 
6AU6 (V108) 
6AU6 (V109) 
6AU6 (VI10) 
12AU7 (Vlll) 
6AU6 (V112) 
12AU7 (V113) 
6AG7 (VI14) 

6AG7 (VI15) 

6AQ5 (V116) 

6AQ5 (VI17) 
6AU6 (V118) 
OA3/UR75 (VI19) 
6X4 (V120) 

OA2 (V121) 

5U4G (V122) 

2X2A (V123) 
2X2A (V124) 
5CP-A (V125) 
6AU6 (V126) 


Function 
Voltage Calibrator 
Vertical Amplifier 
Vertical Amplifier 
Vertical Deflection 
Vertical Deflection 
Sync Input 
Sync Amplifier 
Negative Gate 
Switching Tube 
Sweep Charging Tube 
X Input, Sweep Output 
Negative Signal Amplifier 
Flip-Flop Oscillator 
Horizontal Deflection 
Horizontal Deflection 
Voltage Regulator 
Voltage Regulator 
Voltage Regulator 
Voltage Regulator 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 
Voltage Regulator 
Full-Wave Rectifier 
Positive High-Voltage Rectifier 
Negative High-Voltage Rectifier 
Cathode-Ray Tube 
Voltage Regulator 


The following discussion on Models 250-A and 250-AH also 
applies to early Models 250 and 250-H, respectively. The 
earlier models have a slightly different tube hne-up, but are 
electrically similar to the latter, with the exertion of the modi¬ 
fied sweep characteristics, noted in the specifications. A sche¬ 
matic circuit diagram for Model 250-A, which applies with 
minor modifications to all four models, is shown in Fig. 22-13. 

The Model 2S0-AH (250-H) is identical to the Model 250-A 
(250) in outward appearance. However, at the back of the 
cabinet a connector is provided for the external intensifier sup- 
plv. With a simple jumper arrangement inside the Model 
250-AH (250-H) the intensifier of the type 5RP-A cathode- 
ray tube may be connected from an interne high-voltage sup¬ 


ply instead of an external supply. The over-all accelerating 
potential is then 3,000 volts, and the instrument becomes elec¬ 
trically equivalent to the Model 250-A (250). Low-voltage 
operation is often desirable for applications where a low de¬ 
flection factor is more important than high light output from 
the screen. 

The 250-AH (250-H) uses a SRP-A cathode-ray tube and 
an accelerating potential of 19,000 volts. The 250-AH (250-H) 
amplifier (maximum ^ain) deflection sensitivity is 25 rms 
millivolts per inch. With probe, it is 250 rms millivolts per 
inch. The d-c amplifier is rated at 1.7 d-c volts per inch and 
connection directly to the deflection plates results in 45 rms 
volts per inch deflection sensitivity. 

The 250-AH (250-H) horizontal-deflection factors are as 
follows: 

A-C Amplifier (Maximum Gain) 0.7 rms volts/inch 
D-C Amplifier (Maximum Gain) 2 d-c volts/inch 
Direct to Deflection Plates 48 rms volts/inch 

The 250-A (250) is designed for general-purpose laboratoi^ 
work. It has both a-c and d-c signal amplifiers. A built-in 
voltage calibrator allows accurate measurement of input signal 
amplitudes. The time-base generator furnishes a wide range of 
linear sweep speeds, both recurrent and driven. The intensity 
of the cathode-ray beam may be modulated from an external 
source to produce timing marks or reference points on the 
trace. The built-in circuit, which automatically controls the 
beam intensity, greatly simplifies the techniques in making 
photographic recordings. 

Driven (Single) Sweeps 

When the X-selector switch SIOT is in the driven-sweep 
position, a high negative bias potential is applied to the grid 
of y 108, thus making the sweep circuit inoperative. The trigger 
voltage is received by the sync inverter VlOdA so that with the 
sync amplitude control R152, either the same or the opposite 
polarity of the triggering voltage can be selected for triggering 
the sweep. 

Since a negative triggering voltage of relatively high ampli¬ 
tude is required by the gate generator, VIOT is used to amplify 
the trigger signal. Therefore, to trigger the circuit, a positive 
trigger signal is taken froni R152, amplified, invert^, and fed 
through a diode V106B to the plate of V108, This negative 
signal is coupled to V112 through the network C127 to C122 
and R163B, This is amplified by V112 and fed back regenera- 
tivcly to V108 to the point where V108 is conducting and 
V112 is cut off. This condition remains until the capacitors 
C127 to C132 discharge sufficiently through R169 to permit 
V112 to conduct again. This occurs in a second regenerative 
cycle as described above. 

A negative trigger voltage is obtained from the plate of V108 
by differentiation of the gate signal. This trigger is fed to pin 7 
of V113, causing that tube to cut off and the other lulf of ^e 
Eccles-Jordan arcuit to conduct At the same time it permits 
operation of the cathode-ray-tube ^d, allowing the tul^ to be 
brightened to that level set by the intensity control. At the end 
of the gate, a second negative trigger is derived from the plate 
of V112 by differentiation of the gate voltage and is fed to pin 
2 of V113. This causes the Eccles-Jordan circuit to reverse, 
cutting off the cathode-ray tube and the spot on the screen. 

Beenzteat Sweeps 

The recurrent-sweep operation is similar to the driven-sweep 
operation except for bias setting. When the gate generator 
(Vi 08 -V 112 ) has recovered, VlOB Wl be held off urdl the 
capacitor C13B reaches a voltage which allows VIOS to again 
start conducting, at which time it will repeat the sweep cycle. 
There is no ''return trace blanking." The beam Is always off 
except when it is sweeping from left to right. 
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DU MONT MODEL 256-D 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier Down 3 db at 8 Me 

Sweep Circuits 

A sweeps: 1,000, 100, 25, 10, 4 microseconds; in addition, a 
4,500-microsecond sweep for observing the entire duty cycle at 
repetition rates above 300 per second 
R sweeps: 25, 10, 4 microseconds which may be delayed to 
cover any portion of the 100-microsecond A Sweep. The delay 
is read directly on a dial with an accuracy of ±0.1% in the 
4-to-100-microsecond or 5-to-1,000-microsecond regions. 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.25 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 79 d-c volts/inch 

Line Rating 115 volts, 60 cps, ±10% 

The schematic circuit diagram and tube complement of Model 
256-D is shown in Fig. 22-14A. A block diagram is shown in 
Fig. 22-14B. This instrument, a relatively specialized appara¬ 
tus, is a revised form of the 256-B A/R range scope. The time 
scale of the instrument has been changed from yards to micro¬ 
seconds. 

Trigger Circuits 

Triggering may he obtained either from an internal trigger 
generator of variable rate or from an external signal of posi¬ 
tive or negative polarity. Timing markers are available for use 
only when the internal trigger generator is used. At this time, 
the markers appearing on the sweep are also available at the 
Z IN-MARKER OUT terminal. 

Swssp-Deloy Circuit Pick-Oli-Diod 0 « and Dsloy Amplilisrs 

The sweep-delay circuit consists essentially of a compensated 
linear-sawtooth circuit which is connected to a pick-off diode. 
The voltage at which this diode conducts is controlled through 
a bleeder network by a ten-turn, helically wound potentiom¬ 
eter. A dial attached to this potentiometer permits reading oflF 
the delay time directly. The output of the pick-off diode is 
amplified by tubes V105A and V105B and serves as the delayed 
trigger for the rest of the circuits. 


R-Gaim and Sw—p Qgngralon 

The circuit for the /?-gate generator consists of a special 
blocking oscillator which provides a positive signal for inten¬ 
sifying the cathode-ray tube during the R sweeps, a negative 
signal to act as the movable marker, and a negative gate for 
initiating the R sweeps. 

Crystal Oscillator 

The crystal oscillator is a conventional crystal-controlled 
triode oscillator. The crystal frequency is 100 kc which gives 
timing marks of 10 /isec apart. It drives the lO-Msec marker 
generator. 

Marker Generators 

The marker generators are conventional blocking oscil¬ 
lators. The lO-Msec marker generator is triggered by the crystal 
oscillator. 7'he 50-/tsec marker generator is triggered by the 
10-/isec markers. The output of the marker generators when 
used on the sweeps appear as intensity markers (—) or blanking 
markers (+), because they arc impressed upon the cathode of 
the cathode-ray tube. The 10-/usec marker generator is driven 
by the pulses from the crystal oscillator. The 50-Msec marker 
generator J'llOA is a conventional blocking oscillator which 
is triggered from the 10-/[Asec marker generator by the positive 
10-Msec markers impressed upon the grid of VllOA. 

Trigger Circuits 

The trigger-divider gate generator VllOB is a blocking os¬ 
cillator triggered in the cathode circuit from the -hSO-Msec 
markers. This blocking oscillator divides the repetition rate 
and generates a 16-Msec gate. The output of the oscillator is a 
gate which is fed to the trigger generator. 

One triode of Vlll is used as coincidence circuit for the 
trigger-divider gate and a lO-^sec marker. When a marker is 
coincident with the gate, the trigger generator is fired. Another 
triode, the trigger generator is a conventional blocking oscil¬ 
lator, but it is biased off to prevent free running. A negative 
trigger is used to feed the A gate, and a positive trigger is used 
to feed the trigger cathode-follower output tube. The trigger 
output is a conventional phase splitter and is used to furnish 
cither a positive or negative trigger for external use. The posi¬ 
tive trigger is also used to trigger the R gate and hence the R 
sweeps when an undelayed sweep is desired. 



Tig. 22 - 14 B.—Block tfiagram of Du Mont Model 256 -D. 


Courtesy Du Mont Lobs. 
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Fie. 22 - 14 A.—Schematic of Du Mont Model 256 -D. 


Caurtety Du Mont Labs. 
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encyclc^edia on cathode-ray oscilloscopes and their uses 


DV MONT MODEL 27S^& 

Frequency Response 2 cps to 30,000 cps 

Circular Sweep Voltages are furnished from the external 
two-phase generator provided 
Circle Diameter Adjustable from 0 to 4% inches 

Deflection Factor Less than 0.4 volt rms produces deflection 
to center of circle 

Line Rating 115-230 volts, 50-60 cps 


Type 

6SL7-GT (VI) 
6SJ7 (V2) 

6SJ7 (V3) 
6SL7-GT (V4) 
6SJ7 (V5) 

6SJ7 (V6) 
6SN7-GT (V7) 
6SN7-GT (V8) 

SCPl (V9) 
2X2.A (VIO) 
2X2-A (Vll) 
5Y3-GT (V12) 
6X5-GT (V13) 
OC3 (V14) 
OC3 (VIS) 


Tube Complement 

Function 

Vertical Input and Phase Inverter 
Vertical Output 
Vertical Output 

Horizontal Input and Phase Inverter 
Horizontal Output 
Horizontal Output 
Radial Amplifier 
Radial Amplifier and Cathode 
Follower 

Cathode-Ray Tube 
High-Voltage Rectifier 
High-Voltage Rectifier 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 
Negative-Voltage Rectifier 
Voltage Regulator 
Voltage Regulator 


The schematic circuit diagram of Model 275-A is shown in 
Fig. 22-17. This instrument is of special design and construction 
designed primarily for the study of the various characteristics 
of rotating machinery. The time base in this instrument is cir¬ 
cular and is produced in synchronism with the rotation of the 
machine being studied. The characteristic of the machine to be 
examined may be transformed into an electrical signal by means 
of a suitable device, and be applied to the input terminals. Its 
salient features will be plotted on the screen, and the relative 
position in the rotary cycle may be determined from the pattern. 


DU MONT MODEL 279 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 10 cps to 100,000 cps, within 1 db 
Horizontal Amplifier 10 cps to 50,000 cps, within 1 db 
Sweep Circuit 2 to 30,000 cps 

Line Rating 115-230 volts, 50-60 cps 


Tube Complement 


Type 

6H6 (VI) 

6J5 (V2) 

6AG7 (V3, V4) 
6SN7 (V5) 

6Q5G (V6) 

6SL7 (V7) 

6SN7 (V8) 

6J5 (V9) 

6AG7 (VIO, Vll) 
6J5 (V12) 

6AG7 (V13, V14) 
6SN7 (V15) 
6Q5G (V16) 
6SL7 (V17) 

6SN7 (V18) 

6J5 (V19) 

6AG7 (V20, V21) 
5SP-A (V22) 
5U4G (V23) 
6B4G (V24) 

6SJ7 (V25) 

OD3 (V26, V27) 
6X5GT (V28) 
3B24 (V29) 

2X2A (V30) 


Function 
Voltage Calibrator 
Vertical Input Cathode Follower 
Vertical-Deflection Output 
Single-Sweep Diode, Phase Splitter 
Gaseous Sweep Oscillator 
Sweep Output Cathode Follower 
Flip-Flop Channel A 
Cathode Follower 
Vertical Output 
Cathode Follower 
Horizontal Output X^ 

Sync Input and Single Sweep Bias 
Gaseous Sweep Oscillator 
Sweep Cathode Follower 
Flip-Flop Channel B 
Cathode Follower 
Vertical Output 
Cathode-Ray Tube 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 
Voltage Regulator 
Voltage Control Tube 
Gaseous Regulators 
Half-Wave Bias Rectifier 
High-Voltage Rectifier 
High-Voltage Rectifier 


X- and Y-Axli Amplifinn 

The X and Y amplifiers are identical. Their purpose is to 
amplify the two 90® out-of-phase voltages furnished by the ex¬ 
ternal two-phase generator. The generator voltages pass 
through “avc” networks composed of Ri, C2, and R22, C8, 
before they reach the grids of the X- and Y-amplifier tubes. 

These networks are essentially low-pass R-C filters with 
resistance R much greater than the capacitive reactance in the 
frequency range from 5 cps and up (corresponding to generator 
speeds above 30 rpm). They reduce harmonics in the generator 
outputs to a greater degree than the fundamentals, producing 
relatively pure sine-wave voltages at the inputs of amplifiers 
y2 and V4. The low-pass networks also serve to maintain con¬ 
stant input voltages to the amplifiers over this same frequency 
range, and to maintain a 90® phase shift between generator 
voltages and amplifier input voltages. 

Z-Axit Circuits 

Modulating or timing signals may be connected to the grid 
of the cathode-ray tube through capacitor Cl, The high-input 
resistance provided by R1 results in negligible loading upon the 
signal sotn^ce. A peak-to-peak signal of 45 volts is sufficient to 
drive the cathode-ray tube between the limits of cutoff and 
zero bias, so that satisfactory beam blankit^ can be expected 
from signals having considerably small amplitude. 

Rodlal Deflection Circuits 

Radial deflection of the fluorescent spot on the screen is pro¬ 
vided by modulating the screen grids of the deflection ampli¬ 
fiers, V2, V3 and V5, V6, The input to the radial amplifier may 
be made at terminals /7 and J8, or connector JIO to a cathode- 
follower stage CV7, Ist section). The output from the cath<^e 
follower is amplified by V7 (2nd section) and fed to both grids 
of dual-triode V8. Outputs from the V8 plates are fed, in turn, 
to the screen grids of the X- and Y-axis deflection amplifiers, 
modulating their outputs accordingly. The radial amplifier re¬ 
quires less than 0.4 rms vdts at the input to produce deflection 
on the screen eqmd to the drde diameter. 


The schematic circuit diagram of Model 279 is shown in Fig. 
22-18. This instrument is a specialized type intended for labora¬ 
tory or scientific work. It is a dual-channel instrument, con¬ 
sisting essentially of two oscilloscopes in one, thus permitting 
comparison of two waveforms on the same or independent time 
scales. The instrument utilizes the type 5SP dual b^m cathode- 
ray tube. 

Circuits 

The two guns and their associated signal deflection circuits 
are referred to in Fig. 22-18 as Channel A and Channel B, re¬ 
spectively. The Xj^ channel handles the A beam horizontal 
deflection and the the vertical deflection for the A beam. 
Similarly, the B beam horizontal and vertical deflection are 
handled by the corresponding X^ and F^ channels. 

The sync input goes to V5A which is a phase splitter, V6 is 
a 6Q5G gaseous-triode sweep oscillator. V5B is used as a 
single-sweep diode. The output of the sweep tube is fed to a 
cathode follower consisting of ^ of a 6SL7, V^^A. 

A 6SN7 (V8 for channel A, V18 for channel P), used in a 
flip-flop circuit with two stable operating points, is triggered 
by the signal produced in the plate circuit of V7B for sweep A 
{V17B for sweep B), This flip-flop circuit generates the inten¬ 
sifying gate which illuminates the screen of the cathode-ray 
tube during the sin^-sweep period and keeps the tube cut off 
at all other times. The first half-section is biased off by the 
BEAM GATE BIAS control and the second half-section is 
conducting nornmlly. This results in holding the cathode-ray- 
tube grid potential below the cutoff value. The positive gate 
signal from the plate of V7B turns V8 on and this, in turn, 
cuts off V8B in whose plate circuit a positive gate is hence gen¬ 
erated and fed directly to the grid of the cathode-ray tube, thus 
turning the beam cm. Since the beam-gate ciremt is dmedy 
coupled throughout, the gate will correspond in duration with 
the waveform fed into the first grid circuit from the |Aate of 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA ON CATHODE-RAY OSCILLOSCOPES AND THEIR USES 


DU MONT MODEL aSl-A 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical-Deflection Plates 85 volts/inch 
• Horizontal-Deflection Plates 90 d-c volts/inch 
Line Rating 115-230 volts, 50-60 cps 

Tube Complement 

Type Function 

2X2A(V1) Positioning Rectifier 

OA2 (V2-V7) Positioning Voltage Regulators 

6NO-20 ( V8) Time-Delay Relay 

1B3GT/8016 (V9) Negative Half-Wave Rectifier 
3D21A (VIO) Series Regulator 

1B3GT/8016 (VI1) Positive Half-Wave High-Voltage 
Rectifier 

2C53 (V12) Control 

5651 (V13) Regulator Tube 

5RP-A (V14) Cathode-Ray Tube 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model 281-A is shown in 
Fig. 22-19. This instrument is a basic high-voltage indiwtor 
unit consisting of a 5RP-A cathode-ray tube and associated 
circuits. The regulated high-voltage accelerating potentials, 
including provisions for connection of an external high-voltage 
supply, produce intense patterns suitable for observation and 
photographic recording and projection of transients or signals 
of short duration. Voltage-regulator tubes are also used to 
stabilize the positioning potentials for the deflection plate 
circuits. 


The sweep is expandable to six times the full-screen diam¬ 
eter of the cathode-ray tubes. 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.01 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 18 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.05 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 21 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 115 volts, 50-60 cps 


Tube Complement 


Type 

12AU7 (VI) 

12AU7 (V2, V3. V4) 
6AQ5 (V5, V6) 
12AU7 (V7) 

6Q5G (V8) 

12AU7 (V9) 

12AU7 (VIO) 

12AU7 (VI1) 

6J6 (V12) 

6J6 (V13) 

OB2 (V14) 

5Y3 (V15) 

2X2 (V16) 

2X2 (V17) 

5CP-A (V18) 


Function 

Vertical-Amplifier Input 
Vertical Amplifiers 
Vertical-Amplifier Output 
Sync Selector 
Timing-Axis Oscillator 
Sweep-Cathode-Follower 
Blanking Amplifier 
Single-Sweep Clipper 
Horizontal-Ampliner Input 
Horizontal Amplifier 
Horizontal-Amplifier Output 
Voltage Regulator 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 
High-Voltage Negative Rectifier 
Rectifier Auxiliary Intensifier 
Supply (304-H only) 
Cathode-Ray Tube 


X- and Y-Axis Circuits 

There are no amplifiers in either circuit to provide deflection 
voltages for the cathode-ray tube. Provision is made for capaci¬ 
tive coupling from front panel terminals to deflection plates 
through capacitors C7, C«S, C9 and CTO, or direct coupling from 
rear of instrument to all deflection plates from terminals Dl, 
D2,D3,^ndD4. 

Z-Axis Circuits 

Modulating signals may be fed to the grid and cathode, re- 
^ectively, of the cathode-ray tube through capacitors Cll or 
C12. Signals which are not of proper polarity for application 
to the grid may be applied to the cathode. However, the input 
impedance to the cathode circiut is much lower than to the grid, 
and may not be satisfactory for use with some high-impedance 
signal sources. D-c voltages for the grid and cathode are ob¬ 
tained from the negative high-voltage power supply. 


The schematic circuit diagram of Models 304 and 304-H is 
shown in Fig. 22-21. This is a general-purpose instrument in¬ 
corporating highly sensitive d-c amplifiers to permit observa¬ 
tion of phenomena over an extended frequency range. The 
following description covers both types 304 and 304-H, which 
are identical, except that Model 304-H has a supplementary 
high-voltage rectifier circuit to provide an additional +1,200 
volts to the intensifier electrode of the SCP-A cathode-ray 
tube. 

The positioning circuits of these units are broad enough to 
permit examination of any portion of the sweep on the cathode- 
ray-tut)e screen without distortion. The d-c positioning system 
permits the equivalent of four times full-scale expansion of the 
signal for the Y-axis. For the X-axis deflection, the d-c posi¬ 
tioning system permits the equivalent of six times full-scale 
expansion of the signal. The expanded sweep is capable of a 
sweep writing rate of one inch per microsecond or faster. 


DU MONT MODEL 292 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 5 cps to 100 kc 
Horizontal Amplifier 5 cps to 100 kc 
Sweep Circuit 8 cps to 30 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.4 rms volts/inch (max) 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 22 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.56 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 31 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 115-230 volts, 50-60 cps 


Tube Complement 
Function 

Vertical Amplifier 
Horizontal Amplifier 
Time-Base Generator 
High-Voltage Rectifier 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model 292 is shown in Fig. 
22-20. This basic oscilloscope unit is conventional, except that 
it is provided with special high-frequency compensation, ob¬ 
tained by means of capacitive feedback {C4 and C9) between 
plate and grid circuits of the deflection amplifiers. 


Type 

12AX7 (VI) 
12A*7 (V2) 
884 (V3) 

80 (V4) 

80 (V5) 


DU MONT MC^ELS 904 AND 904.H 

Frequency Response 

Vertical A-C and D-C Amplifier to 100 kc, within 10% 
Horizontal Amplifier A-C and D-C Amplifier to fOO kc, 
within 10% 

Sweep Qreuit 2 cps to 30 kc 


Y-Axis Deflaction 

The signal may be applied to the vertical-deflection plates 
either directly or through a high-gain amplifier. For low-Ievel 
signals, the type 304 is provided with a stable, high-gain d-c 
amplifier. The input system to the Y-amplifier utilizes an at¬ 
tenuator which retains the high-gain d-c characteristics. The 
input attenuator is of the decade type, using R-C compensated, 
stripped attenuators and a linear gain control jRI, 

The last stage of the amplifier is made up of two type 6AQ5 
pentodes. The screens of these pentodes are operated from the 
unre^lated supply, so that the sensitivity of the system rises 
with increases in line voltage, due to increased amplifier gain. 
This essentially compensates for the reduction in cathode-ray 
tube sensitivity, which is experienced at higher accelerating 
potentials resulting from higher line volt^es. As a result ox 
these two compensating factors, the sensitivity of the system 
(throi^h the amplifier) is almost independent of line-voltage 
variations. 

X-AxIzDeileetloii 

For deflection alon^ the X-axis, either the internal sweep 
signal or an external signal may be used. The X-axis position¬ 
ing sjrstem is somewhat different from that employed on the 
Y-axis. Here the positioning voltage is applied to one grid of 
the first amplifier stage, while the itmut sig^ is applied to the 
grid of the other half of this stage. The positioning potentiom¬ 
eter is returned to a pmnt near the cath^ end of to cathode 
load of the cathode follower. This tends to increase amplifier 
stability, since variatsons in line voltage now produce atxmt the 
same variations In voltage at the two grids of the'first stage of 
amplification J/I2, 
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ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENT CO. (EICO) MODEL 400 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 30 cps to 50 kc 
Horizontal Amplifier 30 cps to 50 kc 
Sweep Circuit 30 cps to 30 kc 


Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.35 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.35 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 115 volts, 60 cps 


Tube Complement 
Type Function 

6SJ7 (VI) Vertical-Amplifier Input 

884 (V2) Time-Base Generator 

6SJ7 (V3) Horizontal-Amplifier Input 

5Y3 (V4) Low-Voltagc Rectifier 

5Y3 (V5) High-Voltage Rectifier 

5BP1 (V6) Cathode-Ray Tube 

6SN7 (V7) Vertical-Deflection Amplifier 

6SN7 (V8) Horizontal-Deflection Amplifier 

Thy schematic circuit diagram of Model 400 is shown in Fig. 

22 - 22 . 





•Schematic of Etco 400 . 


Courtesy Electronic Inst. Corf, 
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ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENT CO« (EICO) MODEL 42S 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 5 cps to 400 kc 
Horizontal Amplifier 5 cps to 400 kc 
Time-Base Generator 15 cps to 75 kc 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.05 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.05 rms volts/inch 

Line Rating 100-130 volts, 50-60 cps * 


Tube Complement 
Type Function 

6J5 (VI) Vertical-Amplifier Input 

6SN/ (V2) Vertical-Deflection Amplifier 

5Y3 (V3) High-Voltage Rectifier 

SY3 ( V4) Low-Voltage Rectifier 

6SN7 (VS) Horizontal-Deflection Amplifier 

6J5 (V6) Horizontal-Amplifier Input 

6SN7 (V7) Time-Base Generator 

5BP1 (V8) Cathode-Ray Tube 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model 425 is shown in 
Fig. 22-23. 



Fig. 22 - 23 «-<-Schematic of Eleo 425 , 
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ELECTRONIC TUBE CORP* MODEL H-21 

Frequency Response 

Vertical and Horizontal Amplifiers 

Capacitive Input 10 cps to 100 kc, ± 1 db 
Conductive Input d.c. to 100 kc, 1 db down 
Sweep Circuit 2 cps to 50 kc 
Triggered Sweep ^ second to 20 microseconds 

Deflection Factors 

Horizontal Amplifiers 0.75 d-c volts/inch 
Direct to Horizontal Plates 69 d-c volts/inch 
Vertical Amplifiers 0.1 d-c volts/inch 
Direct to Vertical Plates 80 d-c volts/inch 

Line Rating 115 volts, 50-60 cps 
The schematic circuit diagram of Model H-21 is shown in 
Fig. 22-24. The instrument is particularly suited for simulta¬ 
neous comparison of two electrical waveshapes in amplitude, 
phase, or frequency, since it contains a dual-gun cathode-ray 
tube. Four amplifiers, two horizontal and two vertical, are 
provided for the two channels. Each amplifier is independent, 
having separate gain adjustments. Either capacitive or con¬ 
ductive input coupling may be used with any of the ampli¬ 
fiers ; differential input can also be used with the Y-amplifiers. 

The intensity of either or both cathode-ray-tube beams may 
be modulated by time marker pulses if desired. A blanking 
switch for suppressing the retrace of the cathode-ray beam is 
provided. The circuits employed in the H-21 are of conven¬ 
tional design. 

FEILER MODEL T8.7A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 20 cps to 100 kc, ± 20% 

Horizontal Amplifier 20 <ms to 100 kc, ± 20% 

Sweep Circuit 10 cps to 35 kc 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.5 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 18 rms volts/inch, ± 20% 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.5 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 18 rms volts/inch, ± 20% 

Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 
The Feiler TS-7A “Stethoscope” consists of a special sig¬ 
nal-tracing probe and a standard oscilloscope. The circuits are 
conventional and are shown in the schematic diagram, Fig. 
22-25. The probe uses a 6C4 grid-leak detector which has only 
slight loading effect on the circuit under test due to the use of 
a very small coupling capacitance in the probe tip circuit. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC MODEL CR04A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 20 cps to 100 kc, ±10% 

Horizontal Amplifier 20 cps to 100 kc, ±10% 

Sweep Circuit ^ cps to 30 kc 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.3 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 22 d-c volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.3 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 20 d-c volts/inch 

Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 

Tube Complement 


Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.02 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 33 d-c volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.2 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 31 d-c volts/inch 
Line Rating 105-125 volts, 60 cps 
The schematic circuit diagram of Model CRO-5A is shown 
in Fig. 22-27. This instrument is intended for general-purpose 
test and development work. The vertical-input stage is a ca¬ 
thode follower which functions as an impedance transformer 
and cuts down the input-capacitive reactance. V2,V3 and V4 
use adjustable plate-load inductances for high-frequency com¬ 
pensation. The grid excitation circuit for V4 is somewhat 
unusual. A portion of the signal plate voltage at V3 is picked 
off through R15, R16, and C12, and is applied to the V4 grid 
approximately at 180® out of phase with the signal on the V3 
grid due to the phase shift in FJ. Tubes V3 and V4j therefore, 
act as push-pull output tubes. A similar circuit is used in the 
horizontal amplifier. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC MODEL ST-2A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier (A.C.) (with probe) 20 cps to 500 kc 
— 20 % 

Vertical Amplifier (D C.) 0 cps to 500 kc, —20% 
Horizontal Amplifier (D.C.) 0 cps to 100 kc, —20% 

Sweep Circuit 10 cps to 100 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.035 rms volts/inch 
Vertical Probe 0.45 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.425 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 
The schematic circuit diagram for Model ST-2A is shown 
in Fig. 22-28. The ST-2A is intended for general-purpose use 
in laboratories, but in addition has several features which 
make it applicable particularly to f-m and television servicing. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC MODEL yNA-4 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 0 to 30 kc, within -f 0% —15% 
Horizontal Amplifier 0 to 30 kc 
Sweep Circuit 4 cps to 20 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.18 rms volts/inch, max 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.212 rms volts/inch, max 
Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 
The schematic circuit diagram for Model YNA-4 is shown 
in Fig. 22-29. This oscilloscope is a portable unit designed 
specifically for service applications on industrial electronic 
equipment such as welding controls, motor control ciTcuits, 
servo mechanisms, photoelectric circuits, etc. 

D«fl«etloii AmpUllm 

The deflection stages are somewhat unusual. VI is the ver¬ 
tical-amplifier input tube which, with V2, forms the push-pull 
vertical amplifier. F2 is a grounded-grid amplifier. If a posi¬ 
tive voltage is applied to the grid of VI, its cathode, as well as 
the cathode of V2 to which it is tied, will go more positive. 
This effectively decreases the grid potential on V2, since its 
grid is grounded and cannot change. Thus a push-pull effect 
is obtained from plates of VI and V2 which is applied to the 
deflection plates of the cathode-ray tube. 


Type 

3AP1A (vn 
SY3GT (V2) 
SY3(V3) 
6AC7 <V4) 
6AC7 (VS) 
884 (V6) 


Function 

Oathode-Ray Tube 
High-Voltage Rectifier 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 
Vertical Amplifier 
Horizontal Amplifier 
Sweep Oscillator 


The schematic circuit diagram of Model CRO-3A is shown 
in Fig. 22^26, This is a portable, general-purpose oscilloscope. 


QENBRia ELECTRIC MODEL CB04A 
F^qusncy Response 

Vertical Amplifier 20 cps to 350 kc, 10% down 
Honaontal At^fier 20 cps to 200 kc, 10% down 
Sweep Dreuit 20 cps to 20 kc 


Centering Controls 

R7A and R7B form a ganged vertical-centering control, to 
vary the screen potentials and, therefore, the plate potentials of 
VI and V2. The plates are directly coupled to the 3KP1 de¬ 
flection plates. When the screen of VI is made more or less 
positive with respect to ground by adjustment of R7A, the 
VI plate becomes more or less positive with respect to ground, 
and hence the spot on the screen is moved. A similar action 
occurs for V2 and R7B, If the V2 plate has a higher positive 
potential to ground than the VI plate, the VI plate is negative 
with respect to V2 and the spot on the cathodc-ray-tube screen 
moves away from the deflection plate connected to the VI 
plate. Thus, the spot may be moved up or down on the vertical 
axis. The horizontal positioning is controlled similarly by 
R20A in conjunction with V3, and R20B in conjunction with 
V4. 
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Ii%, 22 ^.—Schetnatic of Electronic Tube Model H- 21 . 


Courtesy Btectronic Tube Corp. 
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Fig. 22-26.—Schematic of G.E. Model CRO-3A. Cnriesr General Biectnc 
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ol G«£. Model CRO-5A. Courtesy General Electric 







Fig. 22-28.—^Schematic of G E. Model ST-2A. Courtesy General Electru 

















































^,22-29.—Sdiematk of G.E. Model YNA-4. 
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KICIOI MODEL 1IF04 

Frequency Restonse 

Sweep Circuit (linear) 10 cps to 25 kc 
F-M Sweep Width 10-30 kc, and 100-900 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier (Standard) 02 rms volts/inch 
Vertical Amplifier Video 4 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.3 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 43.4 volts/inch 
Vertical Plates 56.4 volts/inch 
Line Rating 105-130 volts, 50-60 cps 

The schematic circuit diagram for Model RFO-5, including 
tube complement and tube functions, is shown in Fig. 22-31. 
This instrument is a combined oscilloscope and sweep gen¬ 
erator. 

The vertical-input system is quite interesting. The excita¬ 
tion for the 6J7 ( VIOS) grid is obtained through S102, R114, 
and C109 from H102. R114 is the vertical-gain control. The 
vertical-input terminal circuit hi 102 may also be switched from 
the V102 stage to the V107 video amplifier stage. Demodulator 
V106 is switched into the circuit automatically and consists 
of a simple diode rectifier. With the switch S102 set to video, 
the horizontal plates of the cathode-ray tube are fed signal 
voltage through C108 from V106. The arm of R114 then con¬ 
nects to R117 and the V106 grid circuit. 

A rather unusual and novel feature is the incorporation of 
a jack, JlOl, for signal tracing. An earphone, audio-amplifier 
input, or a signal tracer can be plugged into JlOl. If a head¬ 
phone set is used, it should be preferably a high-impedance 
type, as should any device connected into the JlOl circuit. 


The R.F. OSC. MIXER section comprises the remainder of 
the circuit. The 6K8 section, pins 8-5-6, V107, forms a triode 
oscillator of the Hartley type. The plate connects to one ter¬ 
minal of the 1,000 kc oscillator coil, but may be shifted to the 
23-Mc coil LlOl by varying the switch setting in the oscillator 
coil circiut. Because of the internal direct connection of the 
triode grid to the 6K8-pentode 1st grid, there is a modulation 
of the eletron stream in the left-hand portion of the 6K8 as the 
frequency of the triode oscillator takes place. This electron 
stream may also be modulated by a si^al voltage appearing 
across R138, of 7,500 ohms, derived from the EXT. OSC. 
INPUT terminal H107, The output of the oscillator is elec¬ 
tron-coupled to the H105 output terminal through the left- 
hand section of the 6K8, pin terminal 3, C122 and R13L 
VllO is a reactance modulator, permitting frequency modu¬ 
lation of the 6K8 oscillator, which is required in the alignment 
of modem f-m and television sets and which is a very valuable 
feature. A signal voltage derived from H108, the EXT. F.M. 
terminal, is applied to R147 and R148. A portion of this signal 
voltage is picked off by R147 and applied to the grid circuit of 
VllO through R146 and R144, Capacitor C137 is a compensat¬ 
ing element in the network, designed to give linear response 
as the setting of R147 is changed, during operation of the 
equipment. C134 is an adjustment for getting proper f-m 
action. The plate-cathode circuit and input impedance of VllO 
combine to form, in effect, a variable inductance shunt across 
the lower portion of L02, since the reactance of C136 is very 
low. This inductive shunt reactance, when varied at a definite 
rate, changes the inductance of the tuned circuit, and, there¬ 
fore, the operating frequency, thus providing the desired fre¬ 
quency modulation of the oscillator signal. 
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lOCKOl MODEL 19S 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 10 cps to 50 kc 
Horizontal Amplifier 10 cps to 50 kc 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical-Deflection Plates 0.05 rms volts/inch 
Vertical Amplifier 15 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.3 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 30 rms volts/inch 

Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-70 cps 

Tube Complement 

Type Function 

6SJ7 (VI) Horizontal Amplifier 
884 (V2) Sweep Circuit Oscillator 
6AC7 (V3) Vertical Amplifier 
6X5GT (V4) Low-Voltage Rectifier 
5Y3GT (V5) High-Voltage Rectifier 
5UP1 Cathode-Ray Tube 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model 195 is shown in Fig. 
22-32. One feature of this otherwise conventional instrument 
is the use of a phasing control, R3, to apply a voltage derived 
from the F4 plate circuit to C8 through the SI horizontal 
selector switch. Cll, CP, RS^ R4, C(5, and R3 make up the 
phasing network. There is a voltage division of the 350- 
volt, 60-cycle signal, between Cll and CP. The signal voltage 
across CP is applied to R12 through 5'i, C^, and R8. R3 
affects the amplitude and phase by changing the circuit im¬ 
pedance. 

HICEOK MODEL 195B 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 30 cps to 1,000 kc 
Horizontal Amplifier 10 cps to 50 kc 
Sweep Circuit 10 cps to 25 kc 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.03 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 15 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.3 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 30 rms volts/inch 

Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-70 cps 

, Tube Complement 

Type Function 

6SJ7 (VI) Horizontal Amplifier 
884 CyZ) Sweep Circuit Oscillator 
6SN7 (V3) Vertical Cathode-Follower Input Amplifier 
6AC7 (V4) Vertical Amplifier 
6X5GT(V5) Low-Voltage Rectifier 
5Y3GT (V6) High-Voltage Rectifier 
SUPl Cathode-Ray Tube 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model 195B is shown in 
Fig. 22-33. This oscilloscope provides for external Z-axis or 
intensity grid modulation of the cathode-ray tube. A signal 
may be fed to pin 2 of the cathode-ray tube through C31 and 
S5, using either external or internal mcklulation. The horizontal 
sweep and remaining circuits are very much like those of 
Htekok Model 195. However, the phasing control and filter 
circuits are a little different. Two filters, C32 and CJJ, are 
Ctted instead of four filters. The phasing voltage is derived 
from the transformer primary rather than from the high- 
voltage secondary. 


mCKOZ MODEL 30S 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 30 cps to 1 Me 
Horizontal Amplifier 10 ^ to 50 kc 
Sweep Circuit 10 cps to 25 kc 
F.M. Oscillator 0-30 kc, and 0-450 kc 
Line Rating 115 volts, 60 cps 

The tube complement and tube functions of Model 305 are 
given in the schematic diagram, Fig. 22-34. This oscilloscope 
is similar to Hickok Model RFO-5. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that Model RFO-5 uses 1,000 kc and 23 Me for the r-f 
oscillator, while Model 305 uses 1,000 kc and 50 Me. The use 
of the V6 cathode-follower also permits the employment of 
a low-impedance vertical gain control R50 of 10,000 ohms in 
place of the high-impedance control R114 in Model RFO-5. 
The low-impedance control has less frequency discrimination 
and is, therefore, an improvement. The signal tracer jack J1 
is in the low-impedance cathode circuit of F5, rather than 
in the high Z-plate circuit of V103 in the RFO-5. A connec¬ 
tion to it, therefore, is a less critical matter. High-frequency 
compensation in the form of L2 and L3 is used to give a wide¬ 
band characteristic in the vertical-amplifier stage. 

HICKOK MODEL SOSA 

Frequency Rf.sponse 

Vertical Amplifier 30 cps to 1 Me 
Horizontal Amplifier 10 cps to 50 kc 
Sweep Circuit 10 cps to 25 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.08 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 15 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.13 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 30 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-70 cps 
The tube complement and its functions for Model 505A arc 
shown in the schematic circuit diagram. Fig. 22-35. Model 
505A is very similar to the 305 electrically. 

JACKSON MODEL CRO-1 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier—Wideband 20 cps to 4V^ Me 
Vertical Amplifier—High Sensitivity 20 cps to 100 kc 
Horizontal Amplifier 20 cps to 150 kc 
Sweep Circuit 20 cps to 50 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier—^Wideband 0.25 rms volts/inch 
Vertical Amplifier—High Sensitivity 0.018 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 12 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.55 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 15 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 100-125 volts, 50-60 cps 

Tube Complement 
Type Function 

5Y3 (VI, V2) Rectifiers 

6J6(V3,V4,V5) Amplifiers 

6J6 (V6) Sweep Oscillator 

6C4 (V7, V8) Cathode Followers 

5UP1 (V9) Cathode-Ray Tube 

The schematic circuit diagram for Model CRO-1 is shown 
in Fig 22-36. The vertical amplifiers are operated in a high- 
gain circuit to provide a sensitivity of 0.018 volts per inch in 
the high-sensitivity position. They are switched to video-type 
amplifiers in the wideband position and provide 0.25 volts per 
inch sensitivity with a frequency response within 1.5 db to 
4.5 Me. Intensity modulation may be applied to the grid of the 
cathode-ray tu^ at 60 cps internally, or an external voltage 
may be applied to a binding post on the front panel. 



LINK 
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P^.22-^—Schematic of Hidcok Model 19S. c<mrtc.y Hu:kot Etc. i«st Co. 
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Fig. 22-33.—Schematic of Hickok Model 195-B. Courtesy Hickok EUc. Inst Co. 
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Fiir. 22*35.—Schematic of Hickok Model SOSA. 
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MIUEN MODELS P4 AND P4-2 
SynchrcMicop# 

Line Rating 117 volts, 60 cps 

Tube Complement 
Type Function 

6SN7 (VI) Sweep Generator 

6SN7 ( V2, VS) Amplifier and Electronic Switch 
6SN7 (V3, V4) Trigger Amplifier 
6SN7 fV6) Amplifier and Trigger Control 

6SN7 (V7) Internal Free-Running Multivibrator 

6SK7 (V8) Vertical Discharge Tube 

7V7 (V9) Intensity Amplifier 

6SN7 (VIO) Phase Splitter and Trigger Input 
Amplifier 

2X2 (Vll, V12) High-Voltage Half-Wave Rectifiers 

523 (V13) Low-Voltage Rectifier 

5LP1 (V14) Cathode-Ray Tube 

The schematic circuit diagram for Models P4 and P4-2 are 
shown in Fig. 22-37. The synchroscope has an unusual sweep 
circuit which may be synchronized to an external positive or 
negative triggering pulse. 

First, pin terminals 2 and 3 oi V2 can be visualized as the 
plate and cathode terminals of a diode electronic switch. Such 
a switch conducts a current only when the cathode is nega¬ 
tive with respect to the plate. In effect, a generator with its 
negative terminal connected to pin terminal 3 and positive to 
ground causes an electron flow through V2, 3 to 2, under 
such conditions. This occurs when the junction of C14 and 
R14 become negative during one-half of the cycle of voltage 
across the secondary of T2. 

As a result of the passage of an electron current through 
3-2 of K2, with switch SS thrown to the up position on the 
diagram, the grid of FS, pin 1, becomes negative with respect 
to ground and its cathode. The resulting bias potential on the 
FS grid is capable of cutting off the FS plate current and 
triggering the signal or pulse. 

During the next half-cycle of voltage across the secondary 
of T2, when the cathode of V2 is positive with respect to 
ground and its plate, V2 does not conduct and there is no bias 


potential applied to the grid of VS, so VS functions as an 
amplifier and transmits the signal to V4 and the trigger output 
circuit. V 5, 2-3, works in a similar manner in conjunction with 
I 5 terminals 6-4-5. The grid of V5, pin 4, goes directly to the 
plate, pin 2, in the other section of this dual-purpose tube. 

During the time that the cathode of V2, pin 3, is positive 
with respect to ground, that of V5, pin 3, is negative or of 
opposite polarity. To change the polarity relationships or 
phases of the various circuits, S8 is provided. For the case ana¬ 
lyzed, S8 was thrown to the up position. It is a double-pole, 
double-throw switch and may be thrown to the down position 
to change the polarity 180” as described. 

V5 works into V6 which is a cathode-follower output circuit 
used to drive the vertical plate circuit of the cathode-ray tube. 
If a positive pulse is applied to the grid of V6, no appreciable 
effect results unless V6 previously had been cut off by a nega¬ 
tive pulse. If this was the case and C26 was allowed to dis¬ 
charge through the resistance of V8, the potential B-f- poten¬ 
tial is now applied to C26 through V6to replenish the charge 
and the pulse signal is communicated to the vertical plate 
circuit of the cathode-ray tube through C52 which couples 
the voltage across V8. 

On the negative half-cycle of input voltage to the grid of 
V6, the tube is cut off and C26 discharges through V8. Nor¬ 
mally, V8 has a resistance inversely proportional to plate 
voltage but because of the high value of plate resistance in 
this tube and the further effect of the cathode-circuit resistor 
which introduces a certain amount of degeneration and stabiliz¬ 
ing action, the plate resistance effectively remains constant. 
L4 and C58 form a resonant plate circuit for the multivibrator, 
coupled through C57. The minimum plate-load resistance is set 
for the most part by R56. 

V9 is an intensity amplifier tube which transfers a signal to 
the grid of the cathode-ray tube through C4L The input excita¬ 
tion is selected by switch SSb. S2 is a switch which varies the 
gain of F9 through selection of various values of input circuit 
resistances R50, R5J and R52. A video amplifier attachment 
is available for use with the S3mchroscope and has a top fre¬ 
quency limit of about 5 Me. 
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NATIONAL MODEL CBU 
FouadcrtlOB Unit 

Lins Rating 115 volts, 60 cps 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model CRU appears in 
Fig. 22-42. This instrument is a basic unit that may be used 
with additional apparatus. It contains only the cathode-ray 
tube and power supply. 



Cl— U>1 mj^ r./. fker eotuHenaer 

Ch— 2. m/a. 600 «oll ( woHcing ) cotideiuer 

Cl— m/d. r./. fiUer eondetuer 

Ai—4*7 H uhmU /ixcd regiatcr 

At—S0Od)0O ohm poientiomoter (sweep voltage control ) 

As—50,000 ohm potentiometer (brUliancy control ) 

A4—100/N)0 ohm potentiometer (focming control ) 

Al— 22(L000 oKm H «van fixed retistor 
As—47i000 ohm H «vatt fixed resittor 
Si-^Line switch 

St—-Horizontal sweep twitch $ t*p d . t . 


Courtesy Natwnol Co. 

Fig. 22-42.—Schematic of National Model CRU. 


PANORAMIC MODEL PCA-2 TYPE T-200 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier R-F bandpass, 355 kc to 555 kc 
R-F Sweep Circuit 581 kc to 781 kc 
Line Rating 115 volts, 50-60 cps 


6sS^(VI) 
6SA7 (V2) 
6SG7 (V3) 
6SQ7 (V4) 
6AC7 (VS) 
VRIOS (V6) 
6SN7 (V7) 
902Aor2APl-A 

6x9?^) 

6XS (VIO) 


Tube Complement 

Function 
R-F Amplifier 
Converter 
I-F Amplifier 
Detector, Video Amplifier 
Reactor 

Voltage Regulator 

Sawtooth Generator and Amplifier 

Cathode-Ray Tube 

Low-Voltage Rectifier 
High-Voltage Rectifier 


The schematic circuit diagram of the Panadaptor Model 
PCA-2 is shown in Fig. 22-43. This instrument is a special 
electronic development used for the visual observation of r-f 
signals over a band of frequencies that is relatively broad com¬ 
pared with the r-f band-pass characteristic of an ordinary radio 
set. Fi is essentially a stage of r-f amplification of controllable 
gain. This gain is a function of the setting of R3 in the cathode 
circuit which determines the bias vdtage applied to the jrid 
of VL The signal output of Fi is fed to the grid of Fd, a 
6SA7. V2 is a mixer which combines the incoming signals 


and the locally generated oscillator signal provided by the oscil¬ 
lator section of F2. 

F5 is a reactance-modulator tube used to frequency modulate 
the local oscillator of the Panadaptor. This frequency modula¬ 
tion action is dependent upon the amplitude of the signal voltage 
at grid pin 4 of F5 and is derived from the cathode circuit of 
V7, pin 3, through R14, R22, R23 and C22. The screen voltage 
of VS and that of F2 are stabilized by the gaseous voltage 
regulator tube Fd. 

Fi is used in a typical i-f stage comparable to that found in 
a radio receiver, except that its selectivity is made as high as 
consistent with the sweep width and sweep rate. The detector 
is the diode section of a 6SQ7, F4. Its output is directly coupled 
to the grid of the triode section of the same tube so that the 
lowest possible signal frequency voltage, in this case d.c., ap¬ 
pearing across the diode load resistor R9, will be amplified 
by the triode video amplifier. 

During panoramic reception, the voltage pulses of i.f. fed to 
the detector appear (rectified and filtered) across the diode 
load resistor R9. These negative voltage pulses are fed back 
through the filter R7-C7 to the control grid of the i-f ampli¬ 
fier. Strong signals produce high negative voltage pulses which 
reduce the gain of the i-f stage. In this way, the amplitude of 
strong signals is automatically decreased and it becomes pos¬ 
sible to present simultaneously signals which differ consider¬ 
ably in strength. The time constant of the filter is sufficiently 
short so that a pulse of a strong signal does not reduce the 
gain for an adjacent weak signal. 

Sawtooth Goaorotor cmd AmpUflor 

The sawtooth voltage applied to the modulator VS is ob¬ 
tained from a blocking oscillator, which is an unusual applica¬ 
tion for this type of circuit. The operation of a blocking oscil¬ 
lator is discussed fully in Chapter 9. 

By introducing the power line frequency into the grid input 
circuit, through divider resistors R19 and R21 (not present in 
units using a type 902A cathode-ray tube), the sawtooth is 
locked or synchronized to one-half the power line frequency. 
The sawtooth voltage developed across C20 is applied and 
amplified by the other half of the 6SN7. 

Another sawtooth output is taken at the cathode of the 
section and this is applied through potentiometer R22, the 
SWEEP PAD, and the SWEEP WIDTH control R22 to 
the modulator tube. The function of the sweep pad is to pro¬ 
portion the proper amount of sawtooth signal across the sweep- 
width control so that a 200-kc oscillator excursion is obtained 
with the sweep-width control set to maximum. The fact that 
the same sawtooth voltage is used to swing both the electron 
beam and the oscillator frequency simultaneously is necessary 
for understanding the development of the Panoramic display. 

Since a given instantaneous value of sawtooth voltage will 
correspond to one particular horizontal location on the tube 
face, and to one particular frequency of the oscillator, signals 
across the band Mng examined will be spread across the face 
of the cathode-ray tube in exactly the same manner that the 
signals would be spread across the range of a tuning dial. 

Panoramic Oporatfon 

During operation, the oscillator is ^rocked’* through a band 
of frequencies by a linear-sawtooth voltage taken off the 
SWEEP-WIDTH control R22, and applied to the control 
grid of the modulator tube F5. The oscillator^ thus, is fre¬ 
quency-modulated, and the extent of the deviation is pro^- 
tional to the amplitude of the applied sawtooth voltage. The 
position of the SWEEP-WIDTH control contact arm deter¬ 
mines the amount of sawtooth voltage applied to the modulator 
grid. 

Linear-frequency calibrations on the Panoramic screen are 
obtained by having the oscillator frequency-excursion follow 
the sawtooth voltage linearly. A special phase net made up of 
R12, R13, and ClJ accomfdtshes this task. The design of the 
net is critical, but once it has been adjusted properly, it is 
highly stable. As the oscillator imdees its excursion, ft beats 
progressively and periodically with one incoming signal after 
another to produce pulses of 11 at the 225*>kc f requenqr, and 
these are passed and amplified bp the i-f sectiDn. 

















Tig. 2Z-M .—Sdiematic of PMloo Modd 7008. 
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PRILCO MODEL 700t (V18DAL AUGNMBIfT GENERATOB) 

FitiQUBKCY Response 

Sweep Circuit 60 cps, Sine Wave 
Line Rating 110-120 volts, 60 cps 
The schematic drcuit diagram, including the tube comple*' 
ment and its functions, is shown in Fig. 22-44. This is not a 
conventional cathode-ray oscilloscope, but one designed pri¬ 
marily for use as an alignment indicator in f-m and television 
aUpfnment Work. A 60<ps internal swe^ is used instead of the 
adjustable sweep found in the usual oscilloscope* 

The btankinf circuit establishes a reference base line on the 
adliode-nor4une screen, together with the response curve of 
the unit under test It can be used only with the f-m-master 
oadUator geuemtor. The baseline is pitxfaiced by periodicalty 
removing the sweep signal applied to the output of the 7008 
itid idtowifig Ae hmisonta} swem to trace a line across the 
screes uming me aosenoe oi vertical oenection* snts cy«e ot 


events occurs at a 60-cps rate, thus making it appear as if the 
response curve and baseline were produced simultaneously. 

A 60-cps sine-wave voltage is applied to the grid of a 6C4 
tube from the phasing transformer through a phase-shifting 
network consisting of a .02-/Af capacitor (C602) and a 1- 
megohm blanking control (R602), The flow of grid current 
through R603, a 10-megohm grid-current limiting resistor 
produces practically cut-off bias, so that no effect is obtained 
on the negative half-cycles. However, on the positive half¬ 
cycles, plate-current flow is increased, creating a negative 
swinging-gate effect in the plate circuit. This negative gate 
signad is applied through the on-off switch attached to the 
BLANKING control, and through a fllter-and vol^e-divider 
R-C network, to the grid of the 6AK5 master-oscillator tube. 

When the negative gate signal appears at the grid of the 
6AK5 oscillator tube, it prevents the tube from operating. Thus, 
the trace on the oscilloscope collapses to a straight line during 
the gating period. The alternate straight line and response- 
curve presentations appear as a response cui ve with a reference 
baselhm on the cathode-ray-tube screen. 
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PBECISION MODEL E8-500 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 10 cps to Imc, within 6 db 
Horizontal Amplifier 10 cps to 250 kc, within 1 db 
Sweep Circuit 10 cps to 30 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.02 rms volts/inch, maximum 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.5 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 110-120 volts, 50-60 cps 


Tube Complement 


Type 

Function 

6JS 

Vertical Input 

6AK5 

Vertical Amplifier 

7W7 

Vertical Amplifier 

6SN7GT 

Sweep Oscillator 

7W7 

Horizontal Amplifier 

5Y3GT 

Low- Voltage Rectifier 

2X2 

High-Voltage Rectifier 

5CP1A 

Cathode-Ray Tube 


The schematic circuit diagram of Model ES-500 is shown 
in Fig. 22-45. 


RADIO CITY PRODUCTS MODEL TV 90 


Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 5 cps to 200 kc, ±2 db 
Horizontal Amplifier 5 cps to 200 kc, ±2 db 
Sweep Circuit 10 cps to 45 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.285 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.32 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 115 volts, 50-60 cps 


Tube Complement 

Type Function 

7G7 (VI) Vertical Amplifier 

7G7 (V2) Horizontal Amplifier 

3BP1 (V3) Cathode-Ray Tube 

6X5GT (V4) High-Voltage Rectifier 

6XSGT (VS) Low-Voltage Rectifier 

884 (V6) Sweep Oscillator 

7A4 (V7) F-M Oscillator 

6SB7Y (V8) R-F Oscillator 

The schematic circuit diagram for Model TV 90 is shown 
in Fig. 22-46. This instrument, primarily designed for tele¬ 
vision alignment, contains also an r-f oscillator and reactance 
modulator, besides the basic oscilloscope section There is also 
available a “travel” probe which may be used to pick up an 
r-f signal, demodulate it, and feed the signal to the vertical 
(Y) input of VL 

L4 in the V7 f-m oscillator circuit is a special variable-in¬ 
ductance component which goes through a 60-cps modulation 
action due to the voltage at R4S. V7 is an ultra-audio tyi^ 
oscillator. Its f-m signal is fed into V% through C25, FS is 
also an oscillator, C29, C2S, L5 and the generated signals are 
mixed in V8 to provide a high-frequency f-m output at R52. 
A marked generator can be connected to the marker jack. 


RCA MODEL Wa27A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 0 cps to 100 kc 
Horizontal Amplifier 0 cps to 100 kc 
Sweep Circuit 30 cps to 100 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.084 d-c volts/inch 
Vertical-De^tfon Plates Peak to peak 54 volts/inch 
Horizontal /miplifier 0.105 volts/inch 
Horizontal-Defiection Plates Peak to peak 67.5 volts/inch 
Line Rating 105-115,115-125 volts, 50/60 cps 


,ir 


6SN7. 

6N7%3) 
6SFS(V6,V7,V9, 
V10,V11,V12,V14, 
V15,V17,V18, 
V19,V20) 

SUPl CV13) 
OD3/W-1SO (V21, 


Tube Complement 

Function 

(VI, V2, V4, Synchronizing Amplifier, Keying, 
Rectifier, Blanking Amplifier 
Timing-Axis Oscillator 
Voltage Amplifiers 


Cathode-Ray Tube 
Voltage Regubtors^ 


5V4G ( V23) Low-Voltage Rectifier 

6X5GT (V24, V25) Voltage Doubler Rectifier 

2X2A (V26) High-Voltage Rectifier 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model WO-27A is shown 
in Fig 22-47. The circuits are practically identical with those 
of Model 327-A, where a circuit analysis is given. The WO-27A 
uses a 5-inch rathef than a 9-inch cathode-ray tube and a 
2X2A rectifier rather than the 879 of the 327-A. The panel 
controls on the WO-27A and the general appearance of the 
instrument differ slightly from the 327-A. Other differences 
are negligible. 

RCA MODEL WO-55A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 7 cps to 40 kc, flat within ±10% 
Horizontal Amplifier 7 cps to 40 kc, flat within ±10% 
Sweep Circuit 15 cps to 50 kc 
Deflection Factors 

V'ertical Amplifier peak to peak, 1.33 volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates peak to peak, 120 volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier peak to peak, 1.5 volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates peak to peak, 135 volts/inch 
Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 


Tube Complement 

Type Function 

6AU6 (VI, V2) Horizontal Amplifiers 

6AU6 (V3, V4) Vertical Amplifiers 

6J6 (VS) Sweep Oscillator 

6X4 (V6) Low-Voltage Rectifier 

6X4 (V7) High-Voltage Rectifier 

3MP1 (V8) Cathode-Ray Tube 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model WO-55A is shown 
in Fig. 22-48 The vertical and horizontal amplifiers use a 
standard push-pull and phase inverter circuit V3 and V2 
functioning as grounded-grid amplifiers. However, they are 
somewhat unusual with respect to the vertical- and horizontal¬ 
centering circuit arrangements. Examination of the V3~V4 sec¬ 
tion shows the electron flow from B—^and ground is up through 
Rll, RIO and R13 to pin 7 of V3 and V4 and from Rll through 
R8 and i?9 to the common cathode circuit, R13 The bias on 
the V4 grid is always one-half of that across RIO, since R8 
and R9 are equal. The bias on V3 can be made any fraction 
of the voltage across RIO. A minimum bias potential for both 
tubes, V3 and V4, is set by R13. In practice, RIO is adjusted 
visually for vertical centering by watching the beam spot on 
the cathode-ray-tube screen, increasing or decreasing the bias 
on FJ, as required. VI and V2, in conjunction with R23, afford 
similar action for the horizontal amplifier. The sweep circuit 
is a Potter oscillator using a high-vacuum 6J6 twin triode V5. 


RCA MODEL W048A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 5 cps to Me, flat within ± 20% 

Horizontal Amplifier 6 cps to 100 kc, flat within ±10% 

Sweep Circuit 10 cps to 100 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier through Attenuating Probe peak to 
peak, 5 volts/inch 

Vertical Amplifier, Direct Input Probe peak to peak, O.S 
volt/inch 

Vertical-Deflection Plates peak to peak, 39 volts/inch 

Horizontal Amplifier peak to peak, 2 volts/inch 
Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 
The schematic circuit diagram for Model WO-SSA is shown 
in Fig. 22-49. This model has been designed specifically for 
television servicing, and has some features that $et it apart 
from the general run of oscilloscopes. First, three separate 
probes for connection to the vertical-amplifier input are pro¬ 
vided: direct, attenuating, and crystal. The direct probe is 
used in low-level television stages where the shunting effect 
will not be excessive. Decreased celling between the oscil¬ 
loscope input and a tebvision circuit is obtained with the at- 
tenuatinpr probe, but there is some loss of signal due to the 
attenuation chi^cteristic, The crystal probe is xmi ledi- 
fication action. The attenuating probe is useful for indoo-amplt- 
fier signal tracing in high levels because of its low 
capacitance. 
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Fig. 22-49.—Schematic of RCA Model WO-S8A. Conrttsy RCA 
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RCA MODEL WO40C 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 2 cps to 100 kc, ± 20% 

Horizontal Amplifier 2 cps to 100 kc, ±20% 

Sweep Circuit 3 cps to 30 kc 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.02 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 12 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.024 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates IS rms volts/inch 

Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 
The schematic circuit diagram of this conventional general- 
purpose instrument is shown in Fig. 22-50. 

RCA MODEL WO-79A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 10 cps to 5 Me, flat within ± 20% 
Horizontal Amplifier 10 cps to 500 kc, flat within 10% 
Sweep Circuit 20 cps to 250 kc, sawtooth 1 cps to 50 kc, 
triggered sweep 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier peak to peak, 0.75 volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates peak to peak, 68 volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier peak to peak, 2 volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates peak to peak, 89 volts/inch 

Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 
The schematic circuit diagram of Model WO-79A, includ¬ 
ing tube complement and functions, is shown in Fig. 22-51. 
The vertical input is fed through a three-step attenuator, pro¬ 
viding 0, 10 to 1, and 100 to 1 reduction, to the grid of the 
first amplifier Fi, a 6AC7, which operates as a single-ended 
stage. Output taken from the cathode is fed through a time- 
delay network and voltage-dividing potentiometer to the grid 
of the second vertical amplifier. The time-delay network de¬ 
lays the vertical-deflection voltage two-tenths of one micro¬ 
second so that when the signal under observation is used to 
trigger the TIME OSC., the sweep will normally start before 
the signal reaches the deflection plates of the cathode-ray tube. 
The time delay thus facilitates observation of signals having 
steep wavefronts. 

The instrument provides sawtooth as well as triggered sweep 
operation. An intensifying amplifier permits increasing the 
brilliance of the trace, when used for triggered sweep opera¬ 
tion. An astigmatism control is provided consisting of a 100,000- 
ohm potentiometer R93, connected in the centering and focus¬ 
ing circuit. This control permits adjustment of deflection-plate 
potential with respect to the second anode of the cathode-ray 
tube for uniform definition over the entire surface of the screen. 

RCA MODEL 15L 151A« 1614 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 20 cps to 15,000 cps 
Horizontal Amplifier 20 cps to 15,000 cps 
Sweep Circuit 30 cps to 10,000 cps 

Deflection Factors (151,151 A) 

Vertical Amplifier peak to peak, S volts/inch 
Vertical-l>eflection Plates peak to peak, 250 volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier peak to peak, 5 volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates peak to peak, 250 volts/inch 


Deflection Factors (151-2) 

Vertical Amplifier 0.5 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 30 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.5 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 30 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 110-120 volts, 50-60 cps 

Tube Complement 

Type Function 

6C6 Vertical Amplifier 

6C6 Horizontal Amplifier 

885 Gaseous-Sweep Oscillator 

913 (902) Cathode-Ray Tube (1 inch) 

80 Full-Wave Rectifier 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model 151, 151A is shown 
in Fig. 22-52A and the difference between these models and 
Model 151-2 is shown in Fig. 22-52B. 

There is one unique feature of this otherwise conventional 
circuit that cauks unusual voltage distributions. Since the 
shell of the cathode-ray tube is connected to the second anode, 
which must be at a positive potential from the cathode, and 
since the shell must be grounded for safety, the positive side 
of the power supply must also be grounded. This is common 
practice in cathode-ray oscillopscopes, but in this case the 
power supply is common to the cathode-ray tube and the ampli¬ 
fier tubes. The cathode, grid, suppressor, and screen grids of 
the amplifiers are all at high potential to ground and the plate 
is nearly at ground potential. 

While the voltage distribution is unusual, the method of 
operating the amplifier tubes has not been affected. The grids 
are maintained about two volts negative from the cathode, the 
suppressor is connected to the cathode, the screen grid is about 
35 volts positive with respect to the cathode, and the plate is 
still more positive in each case. 

RCA MODEL ISS-A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier to 12 kc, within 1 db 
Horizontal Amplifier to 12 kc, within 1 db 
Sweep Circuit 15 cps to 16 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.8 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 30 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.8 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 30 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 110-120 volts, 50-60 cps 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model 155-A is shown in 
Fig. 22-53. 

RCA MODEL 166-C 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 7 cps to 40 kc, ± 10% 

Horizontal Amplifier / cps to 40 kc, ± 10% 

Sweep Circuit 10 cps to ^ kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 1 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 27 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 1 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 27 rens volts/inch 
Line Rating 110-120 volts, 50-60 cps 

Model 155C uses a conventional circuit, as is apparent from 
Fig. 22-54. The 6C8G (V3) is a high-vacuum timing-axis 
oscillator tube used in a Potter oscillator circuit. 
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BCA MODEL 158 . 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 15 cps to 200 kc, ± 10% 
Horizontal Amplifier 10 cps to 30 kc, ±10% 

Sweep Circuit 4 cps to 18 kc 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.04 rms volts/inch 
Vertical Amplifier through Probe 0.4 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.75 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 17.5 rms volts/inch 

Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 


Tube Complement 

Type Function 

6C6 (VI) Horizontal Amplifier 

6SJ7 (V2) Vertical Amplifier, First Stage 

6AC7 (V3) Vertical Amplifier, Second Stage 

884 ( V4) Sawtooth-Sweep Oscillator 

5BP1 or SHPI (VS) Cathode-Ray Tube 
80 (V6) Low-Voltage Rectifier 

879 (V7) High-Voltage Rectifier 

The schematic circuit diagram for Model 158 is shown in 
Fig. 22-55. A special high-resistance frequency-compensated 
four-step attenuator is employed between the vertical-input 
terminals and the vertical amplifiers. A 10,000-ohm preset 
potentiometer R-29 which is in the coupling circuit between 
the 6SJ7 and 6AC7 vertical amplifiers is used as a low-fre¬ 
quency adjustment. 

RCA MODEL 160-B 


Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 15 cps to 12,000 cps 
Horizontal Amplifier 10 cps to 30,000 cps 
Sweep Circuit 4 cps to 18,000 cps 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.02 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 17.5 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.75 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 17.5 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 


The schematic circuit diagram of Model 160-B is shown in 
Fig. 22-56. The circuit design is not particularly complex. A 
somewhat unusual feature is the use of two gaseous voltage 
regulator tubes, connected in series, to stabilize the screen 
potential of A vertical-deflection reversing switch S6 is 
connected to the vertical-deflection plates so that the polarity 
of vertical deflection may be changed at will. This is useful 
when observing resonance curves where the detector polarity 
may invert the curve, 

RCA MODEL 304-A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 4 cps to 100 kc 
Horizontal Amplifier 4 cps to 100 kc 
Sweep Circuit 4 cps to 18 kc 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.02 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 29 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.02 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 29 rms volts/inch 

Line Rating 110-120 volts, 50-60 cps 


Tube Complement 


Type 

Function 

6C(1.2) 

Vertical Amplifier 

6C6 (3,4) 

Vertical-Output Deflection 

6C6 (5,6) 

Horizontal Amplifier 

6C6(7,8) 

Horizontal-Output Deflection 

6J7 (9) 

S 3 mc Amplifier 

885 (10) 

Gaseous-Sweep Oscillator 

6N7G(11) 

Blanking Amplifier 

879 (12) 

High-Voltage Rectifier 

2A3 (13) 

Voltage Regulator 

6J7 (14) 

Control Tube 

874 (15) 

Voltage Regulator 

SZ3 (16) 

Low-Voltage Rectifier 

914 (17) 

Cathode-Ray Tube 


Tube Complement 


Type 
6C6 (VI) 
6C6(V2,V3) 

884 (V4) 

5BP1/1802-P1 (V5) 
or 5HP1 
80 (V6) 

879 (V7) 

VR-105-30 (V8) 
VR-150-30 (V9) 


Function 

Horizontal Amplifier 
Vertical Amplifiers 
Sweep Oscillator 
Cath<^e-Ray Tube 

Low-Voltage Rectifier 
High-Voltage Rectifier 
Voltage Regulator 
Voltage Regulator 


The schematic circuit diagram for Model 304-A which em¬ 
ploys a 9-inch cathode-ray tube, is shown in Fig. 22-57. Both 
deflection amplifiers are identical and each will accommodate 
either push-pull (three-wire, balanced to ground) or single- 
ended (two-wire, unbalanced) input circuits. A blanking cir¬ 
cuit is employed, tube il, which operates as a two-stage clip¬ 
ping amplifier, the output of which is capacitance-coupled to the 
control grid of the cathode-ray tube. The output of Uiis ampli¬ 
fier is used to change the bias on the cathode-ray tube, just as 
the intensity control does, and thus modulate the intensity of 
the beam, for time or frequency determination. 
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Fig. 22-SS.—Schematic of RCA Model 158. 
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Fig. 22-57.—^Schematic a£ RCA Model 504-A. Ctmrtay RCA 
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BCA MODEL 9%7 K 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 0 cps to 100 kc 
HoriEontal Amplifier 0 cps to 100 kc 
Sweep Circuit 1 cps to 30 kc 
Blanking Amplifier 30 cps to 100 kc 

Deflection Sensitivity 

Vertical Amplifier 0.025 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 52 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.03 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 52 rms volts/inch 

Line Rating 105-115/115-125/ and 210-230/230-250 volts, 
50/60 cps 

Tube Complement 


Type 

914 

6SF5 (twelve) 
6J5 (two) 
6SN7GT (four) 

6N7 

879 

5V4G 

6X5GT (two) 
VR150-30 (two) 


Function 
Cathode-Ray Tube 
Voltage Amplifiers 
Voltage Amplifier (Phase Inverter) 
Sync Amplifier, Keying, Rectifier, 
Blanking Amplifier 
Timing-Axis (Sweep) Oscillator 
High-Voltage Rectifier 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 
Voltage-Doubler Rectifiers 
Voltage Regulators 


The schematic circuit diagram for Model 327-A is shown in 
Fig. 22-58. 


Timing Oaeillator 

The timing oscillator circuit uses a special circuit which 
functions as a one shot multivibrator, or multiple-sweep opera¬ 
tion. A 6N7 (V3) is used in the timing oscillator circuit. The 
6N7 is also a part of the single-sweep circuit The output of 
the timing-axis oscillator is fed to a 6SN7 cathode-follower 
tube V4, whose output m turn is delivered to the 6SF5 (V6) 
horizontal^ amplifier. The single-sweep rate corresponds in 
frequency to that obtained in the normal multi-sweep opera¬ 
tion. The single-sweep circuit uses three double-triode tubes * 
the timing axis tube V3, a double triode as a keying tube V2, 
and the cathode-follower-triodc section of a third tube V4 that 
has its other section connected as a biased diode. The biased- 
diode section of V4 is the first tube in the circuit and permits 
signals of but one polarity to be applied to the keying tube V 2, 

The action of the single-sweep circuit is as follows: When 
a si^al is applied to the vertical amplifier, a voltage appears 
at pin 4 of the 6SN7GT synchronizing amplifier VL This 
voltage is taken from the output of V15, at the junction of 
RB3, The voltage appearing at the plate of VI is coupled 
through capacitator C4 to pin 1 of the second-triode section 
of this tube. This section of the tube is used as phase inverter 
for the purpose of reversing the phase of the signal applied 
to the biased diode section of V4 which has pins 1-4, grid and 
plate, tied together for single-sweep operation, and for normal 
synchronizing phase when using multisweep. 

In the starting condition for sweep, the first-triode section 
of the keying tube V2 (pins 1, 2, 3) is conducting, and the 
second-triode section is cut ofiF. The rectified current passed 
by the diode section of V4 is of such polarity as to apply a 
negative voltgge'to pin 1 of V2» The ai^plication of this nega¬ 
tive voltage causes the first-triode section to become noncon¬ 
ducting. With the second triode conducting, a high positive d-c 
voltage appears across R16, the grid resistor for the first-triode 
section of the sweep oscillator V3, 

Since both triode sections of V3 have a cottunon cathode 
resistance, the operation potential of the diode plate (formed 
by connecting the plate and grid together by switch S2C) is 
controlled by the drop in this resistance (R19 and R20), 
Changes of mas on the input grid of V3. pin 4, then causes 
the diode section to be conducting when die cathode potential 
rises, and nonconducting when it falls. Since a capaatator is 
connected in the diode arcuit, the rate of diaiwe in voitm is 
controlled by the resistance and capacitance in m circuit (R22, 
R23 and any of the^range capacitors, C6. C7, CB, or CXO^ de- 
priding on which nuige button is pressed)* In multiple sweep, 
these same components are used, the imgle-sweep time cor¬ 


responding to a single across-the-screen movement of the 
multiple sweep. This sweep output is impressed on pin 4 of 
the cathode-follower tube V4, where the output taken from 
its cathode circuit is impressed on the input of the horizontal 
amplifier (grid of V6). Movement of the spot on the screen 
of the cathode-ray tube then results. To prevent a spot from 
app^ring before the start of the sweep, the blanking amplifier 
V5 is connected to the keying tube V2. 

Vartteal Output AmplSIiar 

A study of the circuit of the output stage, V17, V18, V19, 
and V20f shows that this is a push-pull type. It is, however, 
distinctly unusual because d-c potentials are applied to the 
grids and because series operation is used for each half of the 
stage. This can be seen by tracing from R95 to R97, V17, 
R99, V19, R103 and B-f-, so that it is apparent that F*!/- 
V19 form a series circuit; and from R96 to R98, V18, RlOO, 
V20, R104, and V18 and V20 also form a series circuit. The 
two series circuits, considered together form a push-pull ampli¬ 
fier stage. 

The power-output stage or deflection-stage circuit is quite 
complicated and cannot be discussed in detail here. It is r^ly 
a differential d-c push-pull amplifier, consisting basically of a 
bridge circuit formed by arms RlOl, R102, and R103, R104. 
The amount of unbalanced current flow, which is coupled to 
the deflection plates, depends on the relative input signal. 

RCA MODEL 71$-B 

Frequency Re.sponse 

Vertical Amplifier 5 cps to 11 Me, flat within ± 1 db 

Horizontal Amplifier 3 cps to 500 kc, flat within ±: 2 db 

Sweep Circuit Sawtooth Range, 5 cps to 100 kc, Sync 
Range, 5 cps to 2 Me 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.1 rms volts/inch, (2nd anode 2,600 V) 

Vertical-Deflection Plates 35 rms volts/inch, (2nd anode, 
2,600 V) 

Horizontal Amplifier 0.5 rms volts/inch, (2nd anode 2,600 
V) 

Horizontal-Deflection Plates 29 rms volts/inch, (2nd anode 
2,600 V) 

Line Rating 105-125/210-250 volts, 50-60 cps 

The schematic circuit diagram including tube complement 
and functions is shown in Figs. 22-59A (Power Supply) and 
22-59B (Oscilloscope). This oscilloscope possesses a number 
of unusual features, which will be discussed. 

Vartleal AmpUfiar 

The input to the vertical amplifier is fed through a five-step 
attenuator unit. The input amplifier uses high-frequency com¬ 
pensation in form of LlOl which is in series with its plate 
circuit. The 6V6 push-pull vertical-driver stage V105 is un¬ 
usual because of the frequency compensation network arrange¬ 
ment. Series inductance L105 tends to attenuate high-frequency 
signals, serving as a low-pass filter, while L1B7A in series 
with the plate-load resistor R150, tends to boost the voltage 
output at the higher frequencies. A simitar action occurs with 
respect to the other half of the -^Vfi vertical-driver stam 
V106, The net effect involves difiFerential action between the 
various components, the shape of the response curve for this 
stage being alterable by means of the variable inductances 
L105, L107A, L107B, and L106. The over-alt curve for the 
entire vertical amplifier is a summation of the response charac¬ 
teristics of the individual stages* The push-pull 6V6 driven 
stage excites the push-pull ^7 vertical-output stage, V107 
and V108, The 807 plate circuits are also frequency compen¬ 
sated to give a flat over-all, equalized response curve* 


The output stage provides low-frequency boost by 
of LU9 and LtW in the plate circuit of VU4 and vllS, re¬ 
spectively. In addition to this low-lrequancy contpenamoii, 
there is a high-frequency boost provided by Lli7 am tlU to 
compensate tor high-frequeiicy aHenustidii, The 
ing contrd circuit is driven by like purthpeffl 6A0 
output ^ 
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SUPREME MODEL S46-A. ISO, AND IBS 

Frequency Response 

Sweep Circuit 15 cps to 30 kc 
Lins Rating 110-125 volts, 50-60 cps 


Tube Complement 


Type 


Function 


SCPl-Aor3APl (VI) 
SY3G (V2) 

SY3G (V3) 

6SJ7 (V4) 

885 (V5) 

6SJ7 (V6) 


Cathode-Ray Tube 
High-Voltage Rectiher 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 
Vertical Amplifier 
Gaseous Sweep Oscillator 
Horizontal Amplifier 


The circuits of Models 546-A, 650, and 655 are very much 
alike. The differences are chiefly in physical appearance and 
cathode-ray tube employed. In Fig. 22-62 appears the schema¬ 
tic for Model 546-A. The 546-A and 650 use a 3AP1 cathode- 
ray tube. Model 655 uses a 5CP1-A, a 5-inch cathode-ray tube. 
This necessitates use of 6.3-volt filament winding, in place of 
the 2.5-volt winding 5-P, shown in Fig. 22-62. In addition, a 
0.5-^f bypass capacitor has been inserted from the variable 
arm of F9 to ground, in Model 655. 


SUPREME MODEL BIO-A 

Line Rating 117 volts, 60 cps 


Tube Complement 
Type Function 

1852 Input Vertical Amplifier 

1852 Vertical Amplifier 

1852 Vertical Amplifier 

6AG7 Vertical Output 

906 Cathode-Ray Tube 

6SJ7 Horizontal Amplifier 

884 Timing-Axis (Sweep) Oscillator 

80 Low-Voltage Rectifier 

80 High-Voltage Rectifier 

6J5 Vacuum-Tube Voltmeter 

The schematic circuit dia^m of Model 560-A is shown in 
Fig, 22-63. This instrument is not an oscilloscope in the ordi¬ 
nary meaning of the word, but a combination oscilloscope, 
signal tracer, and electronic voltmeter. The 6J5 is used in a 
standard vacuum-tube-voltmeter circuit. The 1852 at the upper 
left may be fed audio, video, r-f, or i-f signals. A variable- 
capacitance attenuator links the plate circuit of this stage to 
the grid circuit of die succeeding 1852. This is a high-frequency 
stage, the plate load being only a coil. 

The output of the second stage is fed to the function-selector 
switch. The output of this stage may be shunted to ground, <nr, 
for a proper setting of the selector switch, may feed the third 
1852 stage. The third stage can also be excited from the cath¬ 
ode circuit of the first tube which then functions as a cathode 
follower, eliminating the gain of the first two 1852 stages, if 
desired. The plate arcuit of the first 1852 may be switdied to 
a tuned L-C system, for Increased gain, if desired. The gain 
obtained is a maximum at resonance. 


Line Rating 110-125 volts, 50-60 cps. 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model 660 is shown in 
Fig. 22-64. The most novel feature of this oscilloscope is its 
utilization of a special probe tube which permits signal tracing 
in the high-frequency circuits of a-m, f-m, and television sets. 
However, the input potential to the tube must not exceed 25 
volts peak to peak. Usually, in receiver circuits, the high 
frequency voltages arc well within the above range. The probe 
tube is a 6C4 which feeds into the input circuit of FJ, the 6J5 
cathode-follower vertical-input tube. The cathode follower 
permits the use of a low-impedance vertical-gain control R5 
which reduces frequency distortioa 
ns is a diode rectifier, not an amplifier. The signal, having 
passed from the probe tip Fii, process to n, 1^2, FJ, and F4. 
F4 is the grounded-grid tube of the push-pull vertical- 

output stage. This stage derives the vertical plates of the cath¬ 
ode-ray tube directly. There is a d-c path from each vertical 
plate to the corresponding plates of Fi and F4. 

RYLVANIA MODEL 131 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 10 cps to 100 kc, within 3 db 
Horizontal Amplifier 10 cps to KK) kc, within 3 db 
Sweep Circuit 15 cps to 40 kc 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.5 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 17 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.5 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 17 rms volts/inch 

Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 


Tube Complement 


Type 


Function 


7C7 (VlOl) 
7C7 (V102) 

884 (V103) 
3AP1 (V104) 
7Y4 (V105) 
5Y3GT (V106) 


Vertical Amplifier 
Horizontal Amplifier 
Sweep Oscillator 
Cath<^e-Ray Tube 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 
High-Voltage Rectifier 


The schematic circuit diagram for Model 131 is shown in 
Fig. 22-65. 

RYLVANIA MODEL 133 


Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 10 cps to 70 kc, ±20% 
Horizontal Amplifier 10 cps to 55 kc, ±^ % 
Sweep Circuit 15 cps to 30 kc 


Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 021 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 15 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.25 rms volts/in^ 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 18 rms volts/tnch 

Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 


RUmME MOML MO 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 5 cm to 5 Me ±2db 
Horizontaramplifier 5 cps to 1.5 Me, ±2 db 
Z-Axis Amplifier 100 ems to 100 kc, ±2 db 
Sweep Circuit 7 cps to ISO kc 

Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier through probe 02 rms volts^nch 
Vertical An^ifier 0.1 rms vohs/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 8.S rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.14 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 9 rms volts/inch 


Type 

7a (VlOl) 
7C7 (V102) 
7C7 (V103) 
7C7 (V104) 
884 (V105) 
76P1 (V106) 
2X2-A (V107) 
7Y4 (108) 


Tube Complement 

Function 
Vertical Input 


Vertical Output 
Horizontal Input 
Henizontat Output 
Sweep Osdllator 
Cathode-Ray Tube 
High-Voitife Rectifier 
Fml-Wave Aectifier 


The schematic circuit diagram of Model 132 is shewn in 
Fig. 22-66. 
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TEKTROmZ MODEL 511<A AMD 8114ID 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier S cps to 8 Me, —3 db 
Triggered Sweep Circuit 0,01 sec/cm to 0.1 faec/cm 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.27 rms volts/cm (minimum) 
Line Rating 105-125/210-250 volts, 50-60 cps 


Tube Complement 


Type 


Function 


6AC7 (VI) 

6AG7 (V2) 

6AL5 (V3) 

6AC7 (V4) 

6AG7 (V5) 

6AL5 (V6) 

6C4 (V7) 

6C4 (V8) 

6AG7 (V9) 

6C4 (VIO) 

6J6 (VI1) 

6AL5 (V12) 
6AU6 (V13) 
6AU6 (V14) 

6C4 (V15) 

6AG7 (V16) 
6AG7 (V17-V18) 
6AG7 (V19) 


Trigger-Phase Splitter 
Trigger-Amplitude Control 
Trigger-Coupling Diode 
Multivibrator 
Multivibrator 
Unblanking Limiter 
Unblanking Cathode Follower 
Gate-Output Phase Splitter 
Sweep Generator 
Sweep-Output Cathode Follower 
Sweep Magnifier 
Sweep, D-C Restorer 
Sweep Amplifier 
Sweep Amplifier 
Sweep-Voltage Regulator 
Video Amplifier, Ist Stage 
Video Amplifier, 2nd Stage 
Video Amplifier, Gain-Control, 
Cathode Follower 


5CP1/A (V20) 

6X4 (V21) 

5V4G (V22) 

5V4G (V23) 

6X4 (V24) 

6AQ5 (V25) 

6AU6 (V26) 
6AS7G (V27) 
6AU6 (V28) 

5651 (V29) 

VR150 (V30) 
6AQ5 (V31) 
1B3GT/8016 (V32) 
1B3GT/8016 (V33) 


Cathode-Ray Tube 
Sweep-Supply Rectifier 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 
Bias Rectifier 
Sweep-Supply Regulator 
Low-Voltage Regulator Amplifier 
Low-Voltage Regulator 
Sweep-Supply Regulator Amplifier 
Voltage Reference 
Bias Regulator 

High-Voltage Supply Oscillator 
High-Voltage Supply Rectifiers 
High-Voltage Supply Rectifiers 


The schematic circuit diagram for Model 511-A is shown 
in Figs. 22-67A and B. Model 511-AD is identical to the Sll-A, 
except that it contains a video-delay network, operating in the 
cath^e circuit of the V17 video amplifier. The network pro¬ 
vides a delay of 0.25 /^sec, permitting the cathode-ray tube to 
be unblanked and the sweep to operate linearly, before the 
initiating figure reaches the vertical-deflection plates. This 
allows ^servation of random pulses. 


Power Supply 

The high-voltage power supply uses a unique method of 
developing the 3,()00-volt potential required for operation of 
the cathode-ray tube. A 6AQ5 is used in a plate-tuned Hartley 
oscillator circuit, the primary of T2 and C75 forming the 
tuned circuit. At resonance, there is a large circulating current 
in C75 and its associated transformer primary winding. The 
secondary has a low current characteristic ind the 1B3GT 
rectifiers do n^ ddVelop excessive voltage drops. 

friggur CSfCttlt end IWSvIhralor 

The trigger-input circuit feeds into VI through the switching 
system. VI has a cathode resistor and a plate-loading resistor. 
Across these, signal voltages are developed that may be selected 
by the switching system. The voltage across the series dreuit 
of R4 and RS is in phase with tiie input voltage on tin grid, 
while the voltage at the plate of the phajn splitter is out of phase 
by 18Q* with the grid-input voltage. F2, a trigger amplifier, 
requires a positive impulse on its grid to provide the correct 
trigger action for the multhtihrator. When the TRIGGER 
SEL. switdi Is in the positive IKT. or positive EXT. position's, 
signal voltages are taken off the cathode of VI and do not 
dfiange in poiarity* Tfaerelorei a positive impulse tmsst be sup* 
plied by tile extenud source, or video antj^ifier, as the case 
may be. 


Whh the TRIGGER SEL. in the negative INT. or nega¬ 
tive EXT. positions, signals are taken off the plate, are re¬ 
versed in polarity due to the phase-shifting property of the 
tube, and thus provide the required positive-output phase from 
negative-trigger sources. 

To convert the various shafts of trigger impulses into square 
waves of controllable duration, suitable for operating the 
sweep generator and unblanking the cathode-ray tube, a multi¬ 
vibrator is provided. This dreuit uses V4 and V5 as multi¬ 
vibrator tubes. 

fiwaep Moqnlllar 

The function of this circuit is to delay the start of the sweep 
for a variable time, and then to cause it to go at five times its 
normal speed. This is accomplished by the biased cathode- 
coupled amplifier Vll, In this type of amplifier, a positive 
change in the grid potential of VllA raises the potentials of 
both cathodes, and therefore corresponds to a negative change 
on the grid of VllB. Thus the plate of Vll gives an amplified 
version of the signal on the grid of VllA, ^thout change of 
polarity. The SWEEP MAGNIFIER POSITION potenti¬ 
ometer raises the potential on the grid of VllB above ground 
potential, and at the same time the cathode potential of VllA, 
No sweep appears on the plate of VllB until the plate of the 
sweep generator overcomes this bias. Then, the amplified sweep 
appears. Sufficient bias is available on the SWEEP MAG¬ 
NIFIER POSITION to make it possible to start the mag¬ 
nified sweep at any point on the normal sweep. 


The sweep voltage at the plate of V9 has an amplitude of 
only 20 volts, approximately. To sweep the spot across the 
screen, about 350 volts arc needed. The sweep amplifier pro¬ 
vides the necessary amplification, and, in addition, converts the 
single side voltage from the sweep generator into a balanced 
voltage suitable for beam deflection in the cathode-rajr-tube 
circuit. This balanced voltage is necessary to maintain the 
average potential of the deflection plates constant over the 
entire sweep range, and thus prevent defocusing. The amplifier 
which does this uses a cathode-coupled circuit consisting of the 
triode connected 6AU6 tube V13 and V14, 

The HOR. POSITION control varies the bias on V14 and 
thus determines the position from which the sweep starts. 
When the SWEEP RANGE switch is on the EXT. position, 
the input to the sweep amplifier is shifted from the sweep gen¬ 
erator to the arm of the EXT. SWEEP ATTEN. potenti¬ 
ometer. 

The biasing current is obtained from the —1,500-volt cath- 
ode-ray-tube power supply through the voltage-dropping resis¬ 
tors R153 and R154, Since the impedance of the neon-glow 
lamps is rather high at frequencies involved in the fastest 
sweeps, C24 and C25 are shunted across them to transmit cur¬ 
rents at such frequencies efficiently. 

VUUe AaqplUMr 

A wide-range two-stage video amplifier is incorporated in 
the dreuit, using a switching arrangement, so that only one 
stage need be us^ if desired. The first stage, which is used only 
in the 2 STAGES position of the INPUT CHAN. SEL. 
switch, uses a 6AG7 tube V16, The output stage is a cathode- 
coupled push-pull 6AG7 slagj^ providing approximately 110 
volts of undistorted output. Xow-frequency compensate is 
provided to correct for the effect of the coupling capadtors. 
The resistors RllO and R22S along with tiie capadtors CSIA 
and C51B provide a rising liow^requency characteristic to** 
getber with a phase correction effect. To compensate for varia* 
tions in the component values, R116 is made adjustable. The 
inductances L7, L8, L9 and Ud orovide high^frcNiueficy com* 
pensation. A four-terminal coupling network is used to pro* 
vide the grestest possible fauidwiddi. The dA67 cathode 
lower VIT serves primarfiy as an impedance transformer, so 
that a low-ieristatice tKiteiitiofiieler mag be used as Agidit 
trd. The catiiode follower permits m ittsertion m a delay 
line in tiie video amplsfior^ wUdi U provided far UdM 
511-AD. 
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TELEVIBION EQ01PMElfT COHP. MODEL T402 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 2 cps to 750 kc, ±10% 

Horizontal Amplifier 2 cps to 325 kc, ±10% 

Sweep Circuit 1 cps to SO kc 
Dbplection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 1 rms mv/ineb 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 215 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 60 rms mv/inch 
Z-Axis Amplifier 2 volts rms visible 
The schematic circuit diagram of Model T-602 is shown in 
Fig. 22-68. 


TRniMra MODEL 840 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 10 cps to 100 kc 
HorizonUl Amplifier 10 cps to 100 kc 
Sweep Circuit 7 cps to 30 kc 
Deplection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.4 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 18 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.45 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 20 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 115 volts, 50-60 cps 


Tube Complement 


Type 


Function 


6SJ7 (VTl) 
6SJ7 (VT2) 


(VT3) 

6J5 (VT4) 
3AP1/906P1 (VTS) 
IV (VT6) 

6X5 (VT7) 


Vertical Amplifier 
Horizontal Amplifier 
Sweep Oscillator 
Return Trace-Blanking Tube 
Cathode-Ray Tube 
High-Voltage Rectifier 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 


The schematic circuit diagram for Model 840 is shown in 
Fig. 22-69. 


TElOMra MODEL 841 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier From 10 cps to 100 kc, ±2 db 
Horizontal Amplifier From 10 cps to 100 kc, ±2 db 
Sweep Circuit 7 cps to 30 kc 


Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.8 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 31.5 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 1 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 42.5 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-70 cps 


Tube Complement 


Type 


Function 


6AC7 (VlOl) 
6AC7 (V102) 
884 (V103) 
3BP1 (V104) 
2X2 (V105) 
6X5GT (V106) 


Vertical Amplifier 
Horizontal Amplifier 
Sweep Oscillator 
Cath^e-Ray Tube 
High-Voltage Rectifier 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 


The schematic circuit diagram of Model 841 is shown in 
Fig. 22-70. 


TBIUMPM MODEL 850 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 5 cps to 50 kc 
Horizontal Amplifier 5 cps to 100 kc 
Sweep Circuit 5 cps to 30 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.02 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates Direct 20 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.45 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates Direct 20 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 115 volts, 40-60 cps 


Tube Complement 


Type 

6SJ7(VT1) 

6SJ7 (VT2) 

6SJ7 (VT3) 

884 (VT4) 

6J5 (VTS) 
5BP1/1802P1 (VT6) 
2X2/879 (VT7) 

6X5 (VT8) 


Function 

Vertical-Amplifier Input 
Vertical-Amplifier Output 
Horizontal Amplifier 
Sweep Oscillator 
Blanking Tube 
Cathode-Ray Tube 
High-Voltage Rectifier 
Low-Voltage Rectifier 


The schematic circuit diagram of Model 850 is shown in 
Fig. 22-71. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA ON CATKODE-RAY OSCHXOSCOPES AND THEIR USES 


WATERMAN MODEL S-IO-A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 20 cps to 100 kc, —2 db 
Horizontal Amplifier 20 cps to 100 kc, —2 db 
Sweep Circuit 10 cps to 50 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 1 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflecton Plates 30 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 1 rms volts/inth 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 24 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 

Tube Complement 
Type Funttion 

6AU6 (XI) Vertical Amplifier 

2AP1-A (X2) Cathode-Ray Tube 

6J6 (X3) Sweep Oscillator and Horizontal 

Amplifier 

6X4 (X4) Rectifier 

The schematic circuit diagram of Model S-IO-A is shown 
in Fig. 22-72. 


WATERMAN MODEL 8-1048 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 20 cps to 150 kc, —2 db 
Horizontal Amplifier 20 cps to 150 kc, —2 db 
Sweep Circuit 10 cps to 50 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 1 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 30 rms yolts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 1 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 30 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50/60 cps 


Tube Complement 
Type Function 

12AT7 ( VI) Vertical and Horizontal Amplifier 

6J6 (V2) Time-Base Generator 

117Z6GT (V3) High- and Low-Voltage Supply 

Rectifier 

2AP1A (V4) Cathode-Ray Tube 

The schematic circuit diagram for Model S-IO-B is shown 
in Fig. 22-73. 


WATERMAN MODEL 8-11-A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier 0 cps to 200 kc, —2 db 
Horizontal Amplifier 0 cps to 200 kc, —2 db 
Sweep Circuit 3 cps to 50 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.1 rms volts/inch 
Vcrtical-Dcflcction Plates 28 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.1 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection lates 28 rms volts/inch 
Line RAnNC 105-125 volts, 50/60 cps 

Tube Complement 

Type Function 

6J6 (VI) Vertical-Input Amplifier 

6J6 (V2) ^ Vertical-Output Amplifier 


6J6 (V3) Horizontal-Input Amplifier 

6J6 (V4) Horizontal-Output Anmlifier 

6J6 (V5) Time-Base Oscillator, Blanking 

and Intensity Amplifier 

117Z6/GT (V6) Low- and High-Voltage Rectifier 

3MP1 (V7) Cathode-Ray Tube 

The schematic circuit diagram for Model S-ll-A is shown 
in Fig. 22-74. The instrument uses balanced directly coupled 
vertical and horizontal amplifiers consisting of dual-triode 
6J6’s to assure wide frequency response. 


Intanalty ModuUstloa 

Upon rotation of the FUNCTION switch S2 to HOR, the 
horizontal-input posts are connected to the horizontal amplifier, 
the linear time-base generator is made inoperative, and V5 
becomes an intensity amplifier for modulating the intensity of 
the beam. The plate of the intensity amplifier VS is coupled to 
the cathode of the cathode-ray tube; thus a positive signal will 
produce intensification of the beam. 


WATERMAN MODEL 8-12-A 

Frequency Response 

Vertical Amplifier dc to 200 kc, —2 db 
Horizontal Amplifier dc to 200 kc, —2 db 
Sweep Circuit 0.5 cps to 50 kc 
Deflection Factors 

Vertical Amplifier 0.05 rms volts/inch 
Vertical-Deflection Plates 30 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal Amplifier 0.05 rms volts/inch 
Horizontal-Deflection Plates 30 rms volts/inch 
Line Rating 105-125 volts, 50-60 cps 


Type 

12AT7 (VI) 
12AU7 (V2) 
12AT7 (V3) 
12AT7 (V4) 
12AU7 (V5) 
12AT7 (V6) 
12AU7 (V7) 
12AT7 (V9) 
12AT7 (VIO) 
6X4(11) 

6X4 (V12) 
12AX7 (V13) 
3MP1 (V14) 


Tube Complement 

Function 

Vertical-Input Amplifier 
Vertical Cathode Amplifier 
Vertical-Output Amplifier 
Horizontal-Input Amplifier 
Horizontal Cathode Follower 
Horizontal-Output Amplifier 
Sync Polarity 
Sweep Generator 
Sweep Generator 
Positive-Voltage Supply 
Negative-Voltage Supply 
Intensity-Modulation Amplifier 
(3athode-Ray Tube 


The schematic circuit diagram for Model S-12-A is shown 
in Fig. 22-75. The intensity-modulation control permits blank¬ 
ing of the return trace in the extreme counterdockwise posi¬ 
tion. When the control is rotated clockwise, it ties the input 
to the intensity binding post to the control grid of the intensi^ 
modulation amplifier V13, Hence, a signal applied to the INT 
bindinjg: post causes modulation of the cathode-ray-tube beam 
intensity. 

Tube V2 is a duo-triode cathode follower which serves to 
isolate the output capacitance of the first sta^e from the input 
capacitance of the third stage. This action aids in the ext^- 
sion of the over-all frequency range of the amplifier. The third 
tube, a duo-triode 12AT7 V3 functions as a phase inverter and 
push-pull output stage. 
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Fig. 22-72.—Schematic of Waterman Model S-IO-A. Courtesy Waterman Prod Co. 
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Fig 22-74 —Schematic of Waterman Model S-11-A. C<mrUsy Waierman Prod Co 
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Walmnan Model S-12«A. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


This section will begin with a brief discussion of methods of 
photographing simple oscilloscopic phenomena, to be followed 
by a more detailed discussion of the more complicated phe¬ 
nomena. 


Slaspl# BCalliodi 

The simplest, if not the most convenient, method of photo¬ 
graphing images on the screens of oscillosco^ or television 
tubes is in a &rk room. This may be accomplished if not too 
much auxiliary equipment is necessary or if long cables may 
be used. 

Usually, however, it is found to be more convenient to 
employ such methods as are illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. Here, 
it will be seen, the equipment used is extremely simple and 
inexpensive. Moreover, no stringent requirements must be met 
by the camera, provided it is fast enough to catch whatever 
nonstationary patterns it may be called upon to record. 

An even simpler arrangement, which may be used if lighting 
conditions are satisfactory, is shown in Fig. 3. 

All of these methods have the disadvantage of requiring 
either an additional shot for recording the necessary data, or 
some inconvenient way of keeping track of the waveforms, and 
affixing the date data afterward. A method of photographing 



Fig. 1.—^Easy method for photographing simple oscilloscopic 
phenomena. 



Fig. 3.—One of the simplest arrangements for oscilloscope 
photography. 




PICTURE 
TUBE 


BLACK PAPER CONE- 
(LIGHT SHIELOky 
SECTIONED/ 





CAMERA 


TV RECEIVER 
aESg^^EEWCM OR TAW.E 


SUPPORTING 
STAND 


Fig. 2.—^Another wtiplt metliod for osdttoscopGIilKyt^^ 


Cowrlf49r Si*c$rmii€4 

Fig. 4.—-Method for stmultaiieoiis i^iotograpliing of both the 
waveform and the corresponding data. 


both the wavefom and the oorn^Rpondinf dgla rfin^ 
is given in Fig. 4, This system is GRite flexible i by varying the 
distances d| and sb (A) and tar the imensity of 

die flttoresceitt bnlb (with a vaiwde woMrndmm 
ample), a variety ol condWoiti may he acoommodated. 
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DU MOHT PHOTOGRAPHIC DATA^ 

The Du Mont Type 314 Camera was developed for the spe¬ 
cific purpose of photographing the patterns on cathode-ray 
oscilloscopes. In uie helds ot electricity and electronics, phys¬ 
ics, biology, physiology, mechanics, hydraulics, geology, and 
acoustics, it is often necessary to obtain permanent records 
which can be studied at convenient times or which must be 
maintained for reference. 

Three general methods may be used to obtain moving-hlm 
recordings with the Type 314. The first utilizes the motion of 
the film as a time base and records along the length of the 
him. The phenomenon to be recorded is connected to the oscil¬ 
loscope to produce deflection at right angles to the motion of 
the film. Since the film moves vertically in front of the cathode- 
ray tube, this means that the signal must either be connected 
to the horizontal amplifier of the oscilloscope or to the vertical 
amplifier, with dehection-plate connections interchanged so 
that horizontal defection is produced. On many Du Mont 
oscilloscopes, deflection-plate connections may be clianged by 
a strap and terminal arrangement at the rear without remov¬ 
ing the oscilloscope from its cabinet. On other oscilloscopes, 
the same result can be achieved by reversing connections in¬ 
ternally, or by rotating the cathode-ray tube It is ordinar¬ 
ily preferable to use the vertical amplifier of the oscilloscope 
because of its greater sensitivity and wide-band frequency re¬ 
sponse. However, in some cathode-ray oscilloscopes, where 
vertical and horizontal amplifiers are identical, there is no 
preference. This method is entirely satisfactory for relatively 
slow- or medium-speed phenomena, since the speed which can 
be recorded is limited by the film speed and resolution of the 
film. Frequencies up to about 10,000 cps can be handled by this 
method with the film speeds available in the Type 314. 

The second method utilizes both the oscilloscope sweep and 
film motion to record each successive sweep across the width 
of the film. With this method the film need travel only at a 
rate sufficient to separate the sweeps; the only limitation on 
the speed which can be recorded in this manner is the maxi¬ 
mum photographic writing speed of the oscilloscope itself. 

The third method is useful in photographing phenomena 
which begin with frequency components much higher than 
those which occur thereafter. A single sweep on the oscillo¬ 
scope connected to move the fluorescent spot in the same direc¬ 
tion as the him motion may be used to spread out the initial 
portion of the phenomenon over a greater length of film. When 
the sweep is finished, the him motion alone provides the time 
base. 

It is also possible to operate the Type 314 in a manner simi¬ 
tar to that of a drum camera by splicing together the two ends 
of a short length of film and threading the resulting film loop 
into the camera. The camera can then be set to run at any 
speed and the loop of film will run continuously for as long as 
desired. 

With this particular method of recording, the camera can 
serve as a high-speed monitoring recorder and offers a solu¬ 
tion to the problem of photographing a transient which occurs 
at an unpredictable moment. 

Photographing stationary patterns produced on the cathode- 
ray-tube screen by recurrent signals usually is a simple matter. 



Pig* S...»Thc ikutter aunt be teft open for at leut tiw time of 
^ ^ ^ Pattern will Ippear 


Almost any camera which can be focused at close ratwe can be 
used, but since the image on the him must be unaffected by 
external light, tlie exposures have to be made with the oscillo- 
sco^ and camera in a darkened room. To avoid this incon¬ 
venience to the operator each time he has to make a recording, 
special oscilloscope cameras are available which are provided 
with light shields and ^xed focus so that any cathode-ray-tube 
pattern can be photographed quickly and conveniently. 

To photograph stationary patterns, the camera shutter need 
be left open only long enough to obtain the required negative 
density. However, there are several difficulties that may be 
encountered, of which one should be aware. 

For example, if the shutter is not left open for at least the 
time of one complete sweep cycle, part of the pattern will be 
missing, as shown in Fig. 5. It is best to use an exposure time 
at last several times longer than the time of one sweep cycle to 
obtain uniform density over the entire portion of the image. 

With some types of signals (such as square waves) where 
the writing rate over various portions of the cycle changes 
greatly, with resultant large variations in brightness over dif¬ 
ferent parts of the pattern, it may become necessary to over¬ 
expose the brighter parts of the pattern in order to obtain 
satisfactory recording of the less intense portions. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 6.—Film was deliberately over-exposed to record ex¬ 
tremely rapid portions of the trace. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs, 

Fig. 7.—^A similar film, reduced by chemical means. Note 
improvement in clarity of detail. 


Figs. 6 and 7 illustrate this technique. It is nearly always 
preferable to over^pose if one is doubtful about the exposure, 
because the negative always ^n be reduced by conventional 
chemical means. In fact, chemical reduction of the oscillogram 
is often used in the laboratory as a means of enhancing the 
contrast between the trace and background fog. 

Often it is desirable or necessary to use color filters between 
the cathode-ray-tube screen and camera. A filter having a 
color transmission the same as the fluorescent trace may im¬ 
prove contrast by darkening the screen background, particu¬ 
larly when used with long-persistence screens. 

There are many techniques in oscilloscope photography 
which en^nce the use of oscilloscopic recordings as a means 
of oblaifttng data. For example, any number of traces could 
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Courtesy Du Mont Lobs 

Fig. 8,—triple exposure photograph. (For other triple ex¬ 
posure photographs see Chapter 12.) 


be superimposed upon one another for later comparison, 
merely by making multiple exposures. The oscillogram in 
Fig. S shows a calibration signal from a Du Mont Type 264-B 
Voltage Calibrator superimposed upon the dipped peaks of a 
sine wave. Three exposures were made in this case: one of 
the sine-wave peaks, another of the flat-topped calibrating 
waveform, and a third of an edge-illuminated engraved lucite 
scale. Note how an oscillogram such as this immediately makes 
a true graph recorder out of a conventional cathode-ray 
oscilloscope. Multiple exposures also make it possible to record 
data on the same negative as the trace recording. All that is 
needed is an illuminated grround glass surface upon which one 
can write data, and a suitable mask to prevent fogging the 
film. The osdllogram of Fig. 9 was obtained by first making 
an exposure of the trace and then placing the camera on an 
illuminated box with a ground glass on which the data were 
inscribed with an ordinary lead pencil, making a double ex¬ 
posure. 



Fig. 9. — Double expo¬ 
sure including waveform 
and necessary data. 


/ 

Ccirtep Du Mpnf tubs, 

Beoofdlag by Mecma ol CoallmimM-Molloa Comm 

There are two general methods applicable to photograi^c 
recording of cathode^ray-tube patterns—a moving-film 
method, and a stationary-film method. The former method 
(usually called contfnuous-motiofi recor^ng) is preferaUe 
when the duration of the observed signal is longer tmm tot of 
the longest sweep available mi the osciUoscmM^ Or when it is 
desirable to expand a transient in Its entirety tor more aectirate 
study. For example, Pigs. 10 and 11 are reoortogs of the 
same phenomena, tot of the staitlng^eurrent tomcteiistie 
of a synchromms motor. The oseitlamfii hi Pirn 10 to inide 
by a single exposuie on toicmary wMraDiiMonl'l^me 

271-A Ounera, and using a vm dow oscAloscKgld 
osriilcgrratii of Fig. 11 was mm on eoothit i onilymeto nlm 


with a Du Mont Type 314 Camera. It is obvious that while 
Fig. 10 provides a good over-all record for quaHtatsve study, 
the expanded oscillogram of Fig. 11 is preferable where an 
accurate quantitative analysis is necessary. 

In the continuous-motion method of recording, several 
techniques are possible, apy of which may be used with the 
Type 314 (Camera. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs 

Fig 10.—Single exposure photographic recording of the 
starting-current characteristic of a synchronous motor. 




Courtesy Du Mont Labs 

Fig 11 —Moving film recording of the same starting-current 
characteristics as shown in Fig 10 


In the first method, the spot on the cathode-ray tube is de¬ 
flected by the signal along one axis only, and the time axis is 
provided by the motion of the film m the direction perpendicular 
to the spot deflection This method has certain limitations. In 
order to obtain sufficient resolution on ordinary film, the record¬ 
ing of a 100~kc signal, for instance, would require a film speed 
of at least 50 feet per second This method leads to considerable 
film consumption and is therefore recommended only for the 
recording of low- and medium-frequency signals. 

In cases where it is necessary to provide a monitor for sig¬ 
nals occurring completely at random over long periods of time, 
a continuous-motion recorder is, of course, mandatory. The 
Du Mont Type 314 Camera, for example, may be used at its 
lowest speed to record continuously for a period of 8^ days. 

A second method of continuous-motion recording, which has 
advantages in many cases, is to use a driven or recurrent sweep 
on the cathode-ray oscilloscope and to move the film Mrpen- 
cUcularly to the direction of the sweep at a speed deternuned by 
the repetition rate of the sweep and the amplitude of the re¬ 
corded signal. This makes it possible to obtain recordings of 
very high frequencies or of very short pulses with a relatively 
sm^l amoiuit of film, and it facilitates the analysis of the 
resulting oscillograms. Both methods may be compared on 
Fig. 12 which shows at the top a recording*by method 1 and 
at the bottom a recording by method 2. Both recordinfrs are of 
the same signal. This photograph was obtained by ruitiimg the 
same film strip twice through the camera, exposing only part 


11 iiiM I ii.im mini iiiiMiiiUuttbiiSiysbiuiift uua, 

wmmmimmw 

I^ig. 12.—A dooMe-expiOMd Mrit» •fcowiqg tgiro imtiKMb.of 
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of it each time. Obviously, in this case, the second method 
givts a much clearer picture of what is happening on a con¬ 
siderably shprter lenjgth of him. 

In recording certain types of phenomena by this method, the 
pAttem may be such that it is possible to allow the successive 
signals to appear inside one another or '^interlace’* as is shown 
in Fig, 13. A much slower recording sp^ is then permissible. 

To record oscillograms of very rapid transients superim¬ 
posed upon slowly changing sipials with sufficient detail for 
study, it would be necessary, using the first method, to run the 
film at two speeds, extremely high and extremely low, for the 
respective components. This procedure is impractical because 
it is virtually impossible to change the speed of the film at the 
right instant. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs 

Fig. 13.—Continuous-motion recording illustrating the **intcr- 
lace'’ which is possible with certain types of signals. A slow film 
Speed is employed in plotting sweeps across the film width 


The second method described for recording continuous mo¬ 
tion is not always suitable for this purpose, either, since the 
consecutive time bases would cause too much discontinuity in 
the recording. 

A third technique of recording includes a combination of the 
oscilloscope sweep speed and the speed of the film to provide a 
complex time base, which is faster or slower than either the 
sweep or the film motion (depending on the direction of each 
motion). 

For example, in one application, it was necessary to record a 
phenomenon which began as a rapid complex transient and 
concluded as a slowly changing signal. The transient initiated 
a single-sweep circuit in the cathode-ray oscilloscope while 
the film was moving slowly; the direction of the sweep as re¬ 
ferred to the film plane was opposite to the motion of die film. 
Thus, the speed of the resulting time base was equsd to the 
sum of the speeds of the film and the optically reduced sweep. 
For the remainder of the record, it was equal to the speed of 
the film alone. By providing sweeps triggered by the transients 
and moving in a direction opposite to the direction of the mo¬ 
tion of the film (as referred to the screen of the cathode-ray 
tube), it is possible to run the film at a low speed and still 
provide a very fast time base. Since the motion of the film is 
vertically upward in the 314 Camera, the spot at the beginning 
of each sweep period would have to be at the top of the screen 
of the cathode-ray tube and the spot must be deflected down¬ 
ward rapidly by each transient. The signal produces horizontal 
deflection of the spot which must remain unblanked at the end 
of its motion. With the use of an exponential sweep rather than 
a linear sweep, a discontinuity in the time base can be avoided; 
that is, the exponential curve of the sweep rate can be made 
asymptotic to the curve of the speed of the film. With this 
m^od of recording, the use of timing markers is necessary in 
order to achieve the proper time perspective when studying the 
record!!^. 

A system of recording a time-marker track along the edge 
of the film, as is provided by the Type 314 Clamera,Is suitaWe. 
Summing up, then, the time base for the rapid transient is 
provided by the sum of the optically-reduced sweep spe^ 
(transferred to the film plane) and the speed of the film. The 
dttie base for the slow ratC'-of-thange portion is provided by 
tbs film motion alone* 

An example illustrating the usefulness of this recofttng 
memod is shown in Fig* f4A* This osciltogram was obtained 
by shoeldng a loaded coH spring into osdiation. The spring 
was loaiedby suspendtng a Du Mont Tyi^ DP^l Disj^ct'* 



Courtesy Du Mont Lobt. 

Fig. 14.—(A) Shock transient and subsequent oscillations of 
coiled spring, recorded using both oscillograph sweep and film 
motion; (B) same as Part (A) without the use of the oscillo¬ 
graph sweep. Note how initial detail of trace is lost. 


ment Pickup f i om one end and connecting the pickup leads to 
the oscilloscope. Note the high-frequency shock oscillations at 
the start of the recording and the low-natural-frequency vibra¬ 
tions of the spring after the shock. Note also how the great 
difference in writing rates causes the high frequencies to be 
underexposed while low frequencies are overexposed. Fig. 14B 
shows the recording that is obtained using the first method. 
Note that all detail is lost in the high-frequency oscillation, 
while the low-frequency vibrations are displayed satisfactorily. 

For all recordings by means of continuous-motion cameras, 
regardless of the method used, only short-persistence screens 
can be employed to avoid blurring of the film by afterglow. 
The seriousness of this effect is shown by Fig. 15^ which repre¬ 
sents the recording of a 60-cps signal on a medium-persistent 
PI screen. For comparison, the recording of a 1,000-cps signal 
on a short-persistence Pll screen may be seen on Fig. 16. No 
blurring can be observed on this recording. 


^ ■>' f 


Courtesy Du Mont Labs, 

Fig. 15.—Continuous-motion recording of a 60-cps sine wave. 
Blurring is due to the long-persistence characteristic of screen 
material. 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 16.—Continuous-motion recording of 1000-cps sine wave 
from a short-persistence, Pll screen. Note clarity as compared 
to Fig. 15. 


Extremely high recording speeds may be obtained with 
limited film consumption by means of the so-called **drum 
camera.’* This camera contains a cylindrical drum on the cir¬ 
cumference of which a strip of film or sensitive paper is fast¬ 
ened. The drum is driven to full speed, then the shutter opras 
for one revolution, while the signsd is simultaneously applied 
to the catho(fo-ray tube. 
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The Type 314 Camera may be operated in a manner some¬ 
what similar to that of a **dnim camera** by loading a continu¬ 
ous loop of film (obtained by splicing together the ends of 'a 
length of him) into the camera. This technique has advan¬ 
tages in certain applications where it is desirable to run the 
camera at maximum si^ed for an indefinite time in order to 
record a random transient of very short duration. The film 
must be kept from fogging by using a cathode-ray oscillo¬ 
scope having automatic beam control. 















Courtesy Du Mont Labs. 

Fig. 17.—Fogging due to cathode glow'obscures much of the 
trace. 


Racording oi Slngla and Rapatittva Traaslaats 

The photographic recording of single transients from ca¬ 
thode-ray-tube screens requires considerably more care and 
technique if satisfactory results are to be obtained. To photo¬ 
graph single transients, two basic methods may be used: 

1. The shutter may be opened automatically shortly before, 
or exactly when the transient occurs and closed immediately 
after. 

2. The shutter may be left open on “Bulb** or “Time** until 
the transient occurs after which the shutter is closed. In photo- 
gr^hing single transients, two basic methods may be used. 

Tlie latter method is generally used because it is accom¬ 
plished more easily. In recording transients, it is particularly 
important to avoid background light, due to extraneous signals 
and stray electron excitation of the screen which might mask 
the signal or reduce the contrast of a low-density recording. 
Overexposure by a spot or line should be avoided the use of 
oscilloscopes having driven sweeps and automatic beam¬ 
blanking circuits so that the beam is on only when the transient 
occurs. 


One difHculty that is sometimes experienced is that of a 
cathode-glow (light coming from the cathode-ray-tube 
heater) penetrating the screen and fogging the film. This 
occurs with a sensitive panchromatic emulsion, when the 
shutter is left open for a considerable time before or aftqr the 
transient occurs. An example of this difficulty is shown in the 
oscillogram of a 20-Mc single transient, Fig. 17, Note that the 
fog masks almost the entire signal. Fortunately, this fogging 
can be reduced or eliminated several methods: 



Courtesy Du Mont Labs 

Fig. 18.—Pattern similar to Fig. 17. Cathode glow is reduced 
by shortening the time that the shutter is opened before and 
after the transient occurs. 


(a) A nonred sensitive emulsion such as Eastman Lina- 
graph Ortho (5211) or Ansco Triple S Ortho may be used 
with some reduction in emulsion speed as compared to East¬ 
man Linagraph Pan (5244), 

(b) A blue filter, such as the Du Mont Type 216-H or 
Corning Glass #5030, may be placed before a Pll tube to 
absorb the red-orange light from the filament, with some loss 
in transmission of the desired light. 

(c) The first-mentioned method of photographing tran¬ 
sients may be used, in which the shutter is either manually or 
automatically opened shortly before the transient occurs and 
closed as quickly as possible after the transient is over. This 
method avoids loss of exposure, although the fog^ng is not 
always completely eliminated, as shown in the oscillogram of 
Fig. 18. This oscillogram is of the same pattern as Fig. 17. 

The density obtained determines the maximum speed tran¬ 
sient which can be obtained with any given oscilloscope, 
camera, and film emulsion. 

In photographing refietitive transients, the same considera¬ 
tions are used as are used for recurrent signals and stationary 
patterns. For a given sweep speed, the exposure obtained wifi 
be proportional to the repetition rate of the transient. 
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Bent-gtmkxitrap) 105 


B-H curves, 672 
B-H curve tracer, 24 
Biot-Savart law, 51 
Blanking, 363 ,444 

Blocking Oscillators, 251,254,416,426 
discharge tube, 251 
pulse slmpe, 254 
synchronization of, 419,426 
Bootstrap feedback circuit, 268 
Braun tube, 2 
Breakdown potential, 218 
Broadcasting a-m transmitter tests, 652 

c 

Cables, 353 

Calibration, 474,632,634 
of oscillators, 474 
of oscilloscopes, 632 
typical voltage, 632 
voltage, effect of screen diameter 
on, 634 

Calibrators, 368 
sweep, 368 

television, RCA WR-39A, 517 
vertical amplitude, 369 
voltage, Du Mont type 264-A, 504 
Candle, 149 
Candlepower, 149 

Capacitance of deflection systems, 126 
Capacitor charge curves, 215 
Capacitor discharge curves, 215 
Capacitor, parallel-plate, 33 
Cascaded screen, 150,171 
Cathode-ray-tube indicators, 23 
Cathode-ray tubes 

additional electrodes for radial de¬ 
flection, 482 

as display devices in receiving sys¬ 
tems, 8 

as generators, 10 
basic cathode-ray tube, 64 
basing, 70,962 
beam intensity system, 274 
Braun tube, 2 
characteristics of, 955 
cold-cathode, 3 

combined radial and rectangular de¬ 
flection types, 124 
control grid action, 80 
dark-faced, 182 
deflection, 4,6,26,44,46 
electrostatic, 26,44 
electromagnetic, 26,46 
deflection systems, 112,126 
electrostatic, 126 
electromagnetic, 112 
dimensions of electrode terminals, 
72 

early types, 1 
electromagnetic, 26,192 
electrostatic, 26,82,109.185 
anode voltages in, 26,109 
electron guns, 82 
spot displacement in, 185 
electrostatic-focus magnetic deflec¬ 
tion, 106 
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Cathode-Ray Tubes (confd,) 
electron velocities, 112 
focusing, 26,41,46,60 
electromagnetic, 26,41 
electrostatic, 46,60 
focusing system, t^ic, 274 
frequency response, 8 
gas-focused, o3 
grid bias, 108 
grid drive, 108 
high-voltage, 109 

in measuring and testing equipment, 
10 


Johnson tube, 3 
length, 118,319 

location of electrode terminals, 71 
low-frequency response of, 118,319 
low-voltage, 109 
magnetic shielding of, 142 
mechanical characteristics, 63-75 
length. 69 
muftigun tubes, 72 
physical shapes, 68 
screen dimensions, 69 
shapes, 68 
type numbers, 66 

mec^nical generation of circular 
trace, 485 
multigun. 72,194 
screens (see screens) 
sensitivity ratings, 119 
special types, 830 
flying spot, 839 
graphecon, 835 
iconoscope, 831 
image disector, 838 
image orthicon, 830 
isocon, 841 
monoscope, 834 
skiatron, 183,844 
transcriber kinescope, 840 
visual indicator tubes. 844 
split-beam deflection system, 124 
spot intensity, 8 
spot-size, 110 
types, 66 

Western Electric type 224A, 3,84 


Cathode emission, 76 
Cathode followers, 353, 500 
Cathodes, 46,145 
virtu^, 145 
Characteristic curves 

average characteristic, 157 
eye visibility, 154 
grid-drive, 79 
highlight brightness, 158 
persistence characteristic. 157 
plate current-grid voltage transfer 
characteristic, 479 
plate current-screen vdtage trans¬ 
fer characteristic. 479 
screen efficiency, 156 
spectral-eneipr distribution. 154 
visual spectral characteristic, 155 
writing-speed characteristic, 158 
Charged b^es, 33 
Charges 
at rest, 48 
elementary, 28 
like, 32 
siioving,48 
stationary, 29 
unlike^ 30 
Circuits 

coieplfidf 56S 


Circular traces* 477 

niMAaukai gefterationoi 48$ 


Coils 

deflection. 58,136,141 
focus. 46,60,98 
multilayer, 54 

Cold-cathode cathode-ray tube, 3 
Commercial oscilloscopes, 12,848-954 
Compensation, frequency, 389 
Complex-wave generators, 749 
Complex waves 
distortion of, 315 
sweep frequency for, 315 
Conduction 

in vacuum tubes. 28 
space, 28 

Constant-current pentodes, in sweep cir¬ 
cuit, 265 

Control grid in cathodb-ray tubes, 46, 
77,80 
Controls 

control nomenclature, 286 
control panel organization. 283 
control voltage, 402 
focusing. 100 

Coordinates, polar and rectangular, 112 
Coupled circuits, 565,734 
Coupling in vertical amplifiers. 18 
Crossover point, 60 
Crystal detectors, 575 
Current 
beam, 80 

current density, 149 
electron. 28 
measurements, 670 
Curve tracing 

using wobbulators. 576 
using sweep generators, 579 

D 

D-c amplifiers, 18,343,345 
Deflection, 6 

angle, 115,134 
bilateral. 188 

by means of additional electrodes, 
482 

by two in-phase sine waves equal in 
fr^uency, 428 

by sine waves in various phase re¬ 
lations, 437 

by two sine waves 180® out of phase, 
433 

by two sine waves 90® out of phase, 
435 

defects in, in multigun tubes, 194 
direction of, in electromagnetic sys¬ 
tems, 131 

electromagnetic, 46,132 
electrostatic. 26,195 
horizontal, 188,304 
magnitude, 133 
radial, 122,477,482 
resultant, 189 
two-dimensional, 121 
vertical, 185,301 
Deflection coils 
air core, 136 
constants of, 141 
fields between, 58 
iron core, 136 
waveform analysis in, 259 
Deflection defocusing, 126,139 
Deflection distortion, 140 
Deflection plates 
arrangement, 117 
direct connection to, 298 
itnpedaoce 0^318 


Deflection factor 

effect of intensifier voltage on, 119 
electromagnetic, 134 
electrostatic, 116,118 
radial, 124 
Deflection fields 

electromagnetic, 50,139 
electrostatic, 29,114 
length, 134 
location, 134 
nonuniform, 141 
phase shift between, at uhf. 127 
Deflection sensitivity, 116,118,129,134 
Deflection systems 
constants, 114 
electromagnetic, 130,131 
directions in, 131 
electrostatic, 65,112,120,126 
capacitance of^ 126 
change in sensitivity, 126 
commercial, 120 
deflection defocusing, 126 
push-pull, 137 
split-beam, 124 
two-dimensional, 113 
Deflection voltage 
a-c, 117 
d-c, 117 

Deflection yokes 
air-core, 136 
iron-core, 136 
Defocusing 

reflection, 126,139 
flat-face tube screen, 139 
Deionization potential, 218,405 
Delay circuits, 365 
Detection 
filters, 575 
of a-m signals, 528 
of f-m signals, 529 
Detector probe, 575 
Detectors 
crystal, 575 

visual alignment, 594,598.601,603 
diodes (a-m), 594 
discriminators (f-m),598 
locked-in oscillator detectors 
(f-m), 603 
pentodes (a-m). 594 
ratio detectors (f-m), 601 
triodes (a-m), 594 
Deviation 

absolute, 514 
percentage, 514 
Direct coupling, 349 
Directional couplers, 523 
Diodes, characteristics, 673 
Displacement, of spot, 184 
Distortion 

deflection, 140 
due to nonlinear sweeps 317 
due to oversynchroniaation, 416 
in visual alignment, $93 
in waveform display, 628 
of a-m waves, ^2,647,648,6S3 
of complex waves, 315 
Dynamic balancing, 701 


E 

Eccles-Joitianclittilt, 503 
Educational tedmkliiei mdng oseffio* 
,737 


Eiiistc!bi,A*t27 
Slemcnlgfy pliafM, 38 
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Electromagnetic deflection, 46, 50, 130, 
132,139 

Electromagnetic effect, 49 
Electromagnetic focusing, 26,41,46,98 
Electromagnetic spectrum, 146,147 
Electromagnetic sweeps, 259 
Electromagnetic tubes, 96,138 
electron guns in, 9o 
fundamental electron gun, 97 
polar coordinate display with, 138 
radial time base with, 138 
spot displacement in, 193 
Electromagnetic transducers, 742 
Electromagnetic waves, 146 
Electromagnets, 53 

Electromechanical frequency modula¬ 
tors, 570,730 

Electrome^anical oscilloscopes, 2 
Electron emission, 26 
Electron diffraction, 43 
Electron guns 
basic, 26,65,82 
hxed-focus, 94 

fundamental, electromagnetic tube, 
97 

heater voltages, 107 
in electroma^etic tubes, 96 
in electrostatic tubes, 82 
in electrostatic-focus magnetic-de¬ 
flection tubes, 106 
in the ^as-focused tube, 83 
operating characteristics, 107 
operating voltages, 107 
slashed-neld, 104 

standard television tetrode (type 

11), 102 

tetrc^e (type 1), 92,101 
triode, 76,85,88,100 
analysis, 88 

commercial examples, 100 
aero-first-anode-current, 93 
Electron lenses, 26,39,60 
Electron motion 
circular, 59 
hdical^ 59 

in a uniform magnetic field, 57 
Electron optics, 27,144 
Electron refraction, 26 
Electron shells, 145 
Electron velocities, 35,112 
Electron volts, 35 
Electronic switches 

Du Mont type 185-A, 496 
four-channd, 501 
G^ral Electric YE-9,496 
two-channel, 496 
Electrons 


beam velocity, 144 

change of mass with velocity, 27 

energy levels of, 147 

mass of, 27 

primary, 144 

secondaryi 144 

vdodtym,27 

Electrostatic deffection systems 
commercial, 120 
eonstantst 114 

dectrical ehataeteristics, 126 
electroii veloetties in, 112 
electrolytic ddlectm factor, 118 
t wo^dhaeiisiQiiil, 118 
Electrostatic fiddi. 29,38,114 
Elcyrostatie fociu^^ 26,41, 46, ^ 
Elec^ostadc tubes 
imm volliNsy H109 

S^ectrosialie 741 


Electrostatics, 29 
Elliptical patterns, 439 
Emission, secondary, 76,144 
Energy 

kinetic, 144 
levels in the atom, 146 
of the field, 33 
radiant, 146 

Engine pressure analysis, 696 
Equilibrium potential, 145 
Equipotential 
lines, 36 
points, 36 
surfaces, 37 

Extinction voltage, 218 

Eye visibility characteristic curve, 154 

Eye sensitivity curve, 154 

r 


Faraday, 49 

Feedback circuits for linearization, 268 
Fields 

electric, 29,114 
energy of the, 33 
interaction of, 48 
magnetic, 44,46,52,53 
of a loop, 52 
of a solenoid, 53 
of force, 29 
strength, 51 

uniform magnetic, 54,57 
electron motion in, 57 
Filter systems 

capacitance input, 376 
inductance input, 379 
R-C filters, 380 
Firing voltage, 218 
Fixed-focus electron gun, 94 
Flip-flop circuit, 503 
Fluorescence, 148 
Fluorescent screen, 46 
Flyback time, 209 
Flying-spot cathode-ray tube, 839 
Focus coils, 46,60,99 
position, 99 
tube reference line, 99 
Focusing, 26,41,46,274 
control, 100 
electromaipetic, 98 
electrostatic, 26,41 
magnetic, 98 
Foot-candle, 149 
Foot-lambert, 149 
Force, fields of 
lines of, 29 

on a conductor in a magnetic field, 
56 

Free-running frequency of relaxation 
oscillations, 236,405,410 
maximum, 410 

Frequency calculations, from Lissajous 
figures, 454 

Frequency calibratiem, 455 
Frequency contparison 
arrangement for, 303 
by intensity modulation, 466 
by Lissajous figures, 44/ 
roulette method, 470 
us^ phase-aplitting circuits, 466, 

Frequency oompensation 
oompensatM amplifier, 399 
high frequency, 392 
towfre^iieiiqrt390 


FitEQUENCY Compensation (cant'd ) 
series peaking, 395 
shunt peaking, 393 
shunt-series peaking, 399 
Frequency determination, 664 
Frequency discrimination, 574 
Frequency-dividing multivibrator, 499 
Frequency measurements, 447-475 
Frequency modulation 

experimental transmitter output 
waveforms, 656 
f-m analyzer, 655 
£-m broadcasting, 567 
frequency deviation of f-m signals 
by panoramic receiver, 665 
identifying a. m. on f-m signals by 
panoramic receiver, 666 
Frequency modulators 
audio, 536 

electromechanical types, 570 
mechanical types, 569 
reactance tube types, 570 
Frequency multiplication, 415 
Frequency response 

in cathode-ray tubes, 8 
of oscilloscopes, 2, 583 
wideband, 341 

Frequency-response curves, 339 
Frequency standards, 455 
Fringe effects, 38 


G 

Gas-focused tube, 83 

Gating tubes in electronic switches, 498 

Geiger counters, 718-719 

Giencrators 

cathode-ray tubes as, 10 
complex-wave, 749 
exponential, 4W 
square wave, 547 

two-phase, for generation of cir¬ 
cular trace, 485 
Genescope, 934 
Glow tu^ oscillators, 218 
Graphecon, 835 

Grid, characteristic curves, 675 
Grid bias of cathode-ray tubes, 108 
Grid drive characteristic, 79,108 


H 


Halo effect, 153 
Harmonics 

importance of, 322 
in sawtooth wave, 209 
in square-wave reproduction, 326 
order versus number in square 
waves, 326 

Hartley oscillator sweep circuits, 263 
Heat generation in screens, 152 
Heterodyning, 513,582 
Highlight brightness curve, 158 
Horizontal deflection amplifiers, 355 
4)andwidth,27^354 
p^ain control, 356 
input impedance, 355 
summary, 278 

Hum, detecting residual hum on a 
carrier, 666 
Hydraulic tests, 695 
HydrauUscope, Aeroquip 10,000,848 
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I 


Iconoscope, 831 
I-f stages 

visual alignment, S95,600,601,603, 
606 

a-m receivers, 595 
f-m receivers, 600,601,603 
television receivers, 606 
Ignition coils, 

engineering tests, 703 
pr^uction testing, 702 
Ignition testing 
patterns, 697 
using oscilloscopes, 486 
Image dissector, 838 
Image of the crossover point, 60 
Image orthicon, 830 
Impedance 

of deflection-plate system, 318 
oscilloscope presentation, 705 
Indicators 

cathode-ray tube, 23 
polar coor&nate, 24 
potential, 725 
visual, 845 
f-m tuning indicator, 845 
Intensifler anode, 
types, 95 
voltage, 119,144 

Intensity, effect of focusing on, 26 
Intensity modulation 

determining direction of spot by, 
445 

frequency measurements by, 465 
markers by, 363 
system, 282 

Interaction of flelds, 48, 54 
Interference in visual alignment, 592 
Ions 

ion bombardment, 104 
ion trap, 104, 105 
bent-gun, 105 
positive ions, 27 
lonizaton 

in glow tubes, 218 
potential, 218, 403 
relationship to grid voltage, 403 
Isocon, 841 


I 

Johnson, J. B., 2, 83 
Johnson tube, 3 
J-scope, 122, 482,483, 493 

K 

K:ay*^Megasweep”,522 
Kinescope, 840. 
Klystrons, 514,522 

L 

Lciwcf 

dedroii,26,39,60 

optIcaLM 



Linear time bases, 197 
Linear time^base generator, 

Du Mont type 215,507 
Linearization of trace 

by additional time-constant 
network, 266 

by constant current pentode, 265 
by feedback circuit, 268 
by nonlinear amplifler, 269 
reasons for, 264 
Lines of force, 29,49 
Lissajous flgures 

classification of the patterns, 454 
definition of, 427 
frequency calculations from, 454 
patterns, 448-464 
2:1,448,449 
3:1,450 
3:2,453 
group 4,457 
group, 5,458 
group 6,459 
group 7,459 
group 8,461 
group 9,462 
group 10,463 
Loop, magnetic field of, 52 
Low band vertical amplifiers, 19 
Lumen, 149 
Luminescence, 148 
Luminous intensity, 149 


M 


Magnetic amplifiers, 715 
Magnetic circuit tests, 671 
Magnetic fields 
composite, 132 
interaction between, 54 
relative to deflection and 
focusing, 46 
theory, 49 
uniform, 51 
Magnetic focusing, 98 
Magnetic lines of force, 49 
Magnetic polarity, 50 
Magnetic tests, 714 
Magnetostatics, 29 
Marker generators, 563 
Markers 


analysis of development, 582 
beat signals as, 585 
by absorption-type wavemeter, 572 
byblankiiig,363 
1^ intensify modulation, 363 
generation, 514,572 
generators2517,519,521 
General Electric type ST-5 A, 521 
RCAWR-39Atdevi8ion 
calibrator, 517,519 
timing, 18 

used in alignment, 585 
variation of output, 589 
Measurements 
aircralt,24 

dynamic on pedc timhtng 
* amplineri^55 
electrical, 6^ 
frequency, 447-475 
phase, w-W 

mm of vedtages meaSoiable with 
tiieo«dlU)ic^634 


Mechankal swec)^, 207 
Medium band vem^ 


Megasweep, 522 
Metal-backed screens, 179 
Microwave molecular spectroscopy, 717 
Mixing 

in electronic switch, 500 
unmodulated signals, 582 
unmodulated and f-m signals, 582 
Modulation 

amplitude, 641 

by phase shifting method, 650 
measurement at the receiver, 654 
percentage measurement, 664 
block patterns, 639 
effective, 653 
frequency, 567,655 
intensify, 20,282,363,445,465 
monitors, 23 
patterns, 641,645-649 
trapezoidal fype, 641 
wave envelope type, 641 
percentage, 641,662 
phase, 656 
plate current, 81 
video, percentage modulation 
measurement, 662 
Monitors 

modulation, 23 
video, 660 
Monoscope, 834 
Multibeam oscilloscopes, 387 
Multi-gun tubes, 

arrangement of guns, 73 
defects in deflection in, 194 
split-beam tube, 75 
Multivibrators 

asymmetrical, 234 
basic plate-coupled, 230 
cathode-coupled, 238 
frequenc 3 r-dividing, 499 
synchronization of, 419-421 
triggered or qne-shot, 243 


N 

Natural frequency of relaxation 
oscillation, 405 
Neutralization, 654 
Neutrons, 144 
Nomenclature 

of oscilloscopes, 1« 
of osdlloBcope controls, 286 
sweep generators, 571 
Nonlinear time bases, 476 
Nucleus, 144 
Number displays, 724 


O 


Oersted, 49 

One-shot multivibrators, 243 
Optics, electron, 27 
Orthicon, 830,839 
OsdUatim 

damped^ tim baiMs 

b y,490 

frisquaacy oLsMidltiiwco ^ 
iiimM VHwiiMor, 

ugnukmtSii 
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Oscillators (canted.) 
bloddingp249 
calibration, 474 
f-m lodced-in type, 530 
relaxation, 214 
shock-exdted, 490 
Oscillograms, transmitter 
a-m transmitter outout, 644 
f-m transmitter, 65o 
Oscilloscopes 

application to automotive 
industry, 486 
bandwidth of, 329 
basic, 271,298,318 
factors controlling application 
of, 318 

ftmctional organization of, 298 
sections of, 271 

central deflection electrode, 482 
commercial, 848-954 


Aeroquip Model 10,000,848 
Beta Electronics Model 701,850 
Browmng Model OL-15B, 851 
Cenco Model 71552,853 
Cossor Model 1035,854 
Du Mont Models, 856-886 
Model 164-E, 856 
Model 168,8^ 

Model 175-A, 859 
Models 208 and 208-B, 861 
Model 224-A, 863 
Model 241,865 
Model 247,867 

Models 250, -A, -AH. -H, 872 
Model 2S6-D, 873 
Model 274,876 
Model 274-A. 877 
Model 27S-A. 878 
Model 279,878 
Model 281-A, 886 
Model 292,886 
Models 304 and 304-H, 886 
Electronic Instrument Co. 

Model 400,887 
Electronic Instrument Co. 


Model 425,888 
Electronic Tube Corp. 

Model H-21.889 
Feiler Model TS-7A. 889 
General Electric Models, 889-89^ 
Model CRO-3A, 889 
Model CRO-5A, 889 
Model ST-2A, 889 
Model YNA-4,889 
Heath Co. Model 0-4,897 
Hickok Models, 896*903 
Modd RFO-5.898 
Model 195.899 
Model 195k 899 
Model 305,Iw 
Model 505A, 899 


Ali gnw e atG Bi wite r), 911 


OsaLLoscoPES, Commercial (confd.) 
RCA Models,912-933 
Model WO-27A, 912 
Model WO-55A, 912 
Model WO-S8A, 912 
Model WO-60C, 918 
Model WO-79A, 918 
Models 151,151A, and 
151-2,918 
Model 155-A, 918 
Model 155-C, 918 
Model 158,924 
Model 160-B, 924 
Model 304-A. 924 
Model 327-A, 930 
Model 715-B,930 
Simpson Model 480 
(Gencscope), 934 
Supreme Models, 935-940 
Model 535,935 

Models 546-A, 650, and 655,936 
Model 560-A, 936 
Model 660,936 
Sylvania Model 131,936 
Sylvania Model 132,936 
Tektronix Models 511-A and 
Sll-AD, 942 

Television Equipment Corp. 

Model T-602,945 
Triumph Models, 945-949 
Model 840,945 
Model 841,945 
Model 850,945 
Waterman Models, 950-954 
Model S-10-A,950 
Model S-10-B,950 
Model S-ll-A,950 
Model S-12-A,950 
continuous-screen magnetically 
deflected, 12 

control nomenclature, 286-297 
horizontal amplifier controls, 291 
horizontal-amplifier selector 
switch, 293 

intensity, focus, and positioning 
controls, 287 

intensity-modulation system 
controls, 297 
operating controls, 287 
power supply controls, 297 
synchronizing system 
controls, 295 
time-base controls, 293 
vertical amplifier controls, 288 
CRO stopwatch, 704 
curve tracing, 562 
definition, 1 

development of patterns, 495 
educational tecl^ques, 727 
effect of input circuit on 
waveform display, 635 
effect of screen diameter on 
voltage calibration, 634 
electromechanical, 2 
frequency response, 583 
general purpose, 12-15 
physiod mfferences, 14 
electrical differences, 15 
in reseanfh, 5 
J*soope,482 

measurements appUcations, 667 

mirror, 2 
multibeatn, 387 
nomendatiire^ I 


Oscilloscopes (cont*d.) 
panel organization of the 
controls, 283 

proper use in alignment, 587 
range of voltages measurable 
with, 634 

recording of patterns, 504 
required frequency range of, 636 
servicing, 25 

single-sweep stopwatch, 705 
special purpose, 21,23 
stationary patterns, 447 
strinp;, 2 
television, 329 
truncated-cone scope, 482 
uses, 1 

visual alignment by means of, 562 
voltage calibration of, 632 
Oscillosynchroscope, Browning 
0L-15B,851 

Overloading, effect in visual 
alignment, 591 
Output meters, 562 


P 

PI phosphor, 162-163 
P2 phosphor, 164-166 
P4 phosphor, 167-169 
P5 phosphor, 170-171 
P7 phosphor, 171-174 
Pll phosphor, 174-175 
PI 5 phosphor, 176 

Panadaptor, PCA-2 Type T-200,908 
Panoramic tests 

detecting residual hum on a 
carrier, 666 

frequency deviation of f-m 
signals, 665 

identifying a. m. on f-m 
signals, 666 

measuring percentage of 
amplitude modulation, 664 
operation, 663 

signal frequency determination, 664 
Panoramic ultrasonic analyzer, 736 
Parallel-plate capacitor, 33 
Peaking 

series, 395 
shunt, 393 
shunt-series, 399 

Peak-limiting amplifiers 

CBS experimental amplifier, 560 
dynamic measurements on, 555 

Pentodes 

characteristics, 677 
constant-current, 265 

Persistence characteristics 
comparison curve, 177 
comiArison of, in phosphors, 176 
definition, 157 
of PI phosphor, 163 
of P2 phosphor, 164 
of P7 phosphor, 173 
of Pll phosidior, 174 
Persistence versus writing rate 
characteristics 
comparison corves, 178,179 
comparison of, in phosphors, 178 
of P2 phosphor, 166 
of P7 phosphor, 174 

Persistence of vision, 192 
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phase 

calculation ol| from oscilloscope 
patterns, 440 
measurements, 427 
of voltage waveform, 635 
relation of two sine waves, resultant 
deflection due to, 433,435,437 
Phase control in visual alignment, 580 
Phase inversion, 534 
Phase inverters, 349 
Phase modulation, 656 
Phase shift 

amplitude modulation by, 650 
at ultra-high frequencies, 127 
between deflection fields at 
UHF, 126 
networks, 470 

Phase-splitting circuits, 465,483 
Phosphorescence, 148 
Phosphors 

color determination, 150 
comparison of, 176-178 
average light output, 177 
persistence characteristics, 176 
persistence vs. writing rate 
characteristics, 178 
screen efficiencies, 177 
conductivity of, 144 
groupings 
PI, 162 
P2.164 
P4,167 
P5,171 
P7,171 
Pll, 173 
P15,176 
rating chart, 161 
secondary emission in, 144 
Photocell transducers, 743 
Photography of waveforms, 
appendix on, 964 
Piezoelectric transducers, 742 
Planck’s constant, 147 
Plate-current modulation, 81 
Polar co-ordinate indicators, 24 
Polar co-ordinates, 112 
Polar sweeps, deflnition of, 476 
Positive grid tests, 677 
Potential 

accelerating, 115 
^uilibrium, 145 
indicator, 725 
Power measurements 
a-c,671 
d-c,671 

Power supplies 

dremt variations, 383 
circuits, 370 
components, 371 
frequency, 369 
friction, 283 g 
high voltage, Du Mont 
type 263-A, 506 
in|^voltage,369 
tow-voltag& waveforms in, 636 
rectifiers, 372-375 
half-wave, 374 
full-wave, 
timnafoniiera, 371 
tests,680 

rtgnlMton, 38S 

Pbtil PoidikMimiMarPpI. 493 
FnAtt 
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Pulses 

circulated pulse testing, 711 
multivibrator synchronization 
by. 421 

pulse duration and rise time, 328 
pulse generator, 501 
switching, 501 
technique, 17 
Push-pull systems 

deflection systems, 137 
in oscilloscopes, 349 
phase relationships in, 352 
sine wave testing, 532 


Q 


Quadrants, 430 
Quenching, 150 


R 

Radar systems 
antennas, 484 
calibration, 485 
echoes, 484 
J-scan, 122 
J-scope, 493 

plan position Indication, 493 
radial deflection in, 484 
range determination, 485 
range scopes, 484 
SCR-584,483 
sweep systems, 494 
Radial deflection 

amplifier arrangement for, 477 
by means of additional 
electrodes, 482 

by truncated-cone system, 123 
factor, 124 
in radar systems, 484 
pentode amplifier circuits, 479 
Radial time bases, 138,492 
Range scopes, 484 

Reactance tul^ modulators, 514,570 
Receivers 

a-m, alignment, 594 
cathode-ray tul^s as display 
devices in, 8 
f-m, alignment, 598 
television, alignment, 605 
trf, alignment, 562 
superheterodyne, alignment, 562 
Recording of oscilloscope 
patterns, 504,964 
Recover time, 141 
Rectangular coordinates, 112 
Rectifiers 

full-wave, 375,683 
half-wave, 374,680 
selenium (full-wave), 684 
selpnium (half-wave), 682 
three-phase, 684 
Relractiof^ electr^ 26 
Regeneration during aUgntnent, 591 
Relaxation oscillators 

blocking oscillators, 249 
frequency of. 220 
glow-tube, 218 
Itneari^ H 221 
multi vibrators,230-249 
single-pentode, 257 
theoiy,214 
tlyrat^222 
Repetitive sweeps, 17 
Resistive trasisthiceri, 740 
Resonance curves, $64f 574 


Resonant circuits, educational tests 
on, 730 
Response 

of audio amplifiers, 535 
of commeraal peak-limiting 
amplifiers, 5S7 
of transformers to square 
waves, 546 

square wave, of circuits, 545 
Response curves (Resonance curves) 
asymmetrical, 565 
center frequency, 566 
double images, 580 
double-peal^, 565 
formation of, 573 
half-power points. 567 
nonsymmetrical, 565 
selectivity, 565 
single-peaked, 565 
symmetrical, 565 
triplepeaked, 565 
Retrace 

blanking of, 360 
line, 202 
time, 209 
visibility ol 359 
Ring counters, 501 
Rise time, 328 

Roulette method of frequency 
comparison, 470 


S 


Safety considerations in transmitter 
tests, 640 
Sawtooth sweeps 
basic setup, 781 
linearity check, 228 
linearizing, 264-270 
nonlinear, effect in visual 
alignment, 593 
nonlinearity in, 210 
theory of, 208 
Sawtooth waves 

bandwidth required for, 330 
composition of, 329 
Screens (see chapter 7) 
activator content of, 149 
average characteristic curve, l57 
chart, 161 
commercial, 160 
dark-faced tubes, 182 
dimensions, 69 

diameter versus useful (fiameter, 
70 


eye visibility curve, 154 
fluorescent, 46 
heat generation, 152 
highlight bri|ffitne8S curve, 158 
in cascade, iSO 
mctal-backed, 179 
persistence characteristic curve, 157 
quenchiM, 150 

screen emetendes, 156,162,165,167, 
170,175,177 
comparison ettrve, 177 
comparitofi oL in 
uhoiifiiorB. 177 
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Screens (cont*d.) 

standardization, 150 
terminolo^ 150 
thickness, 152 

visual spectral characteristic 
curve, 155 

writing-speed characteristic 
curve, 158 

Secondary emission, 144 
Selection rules, 147 
Selectivity, 565,574 
Selenium rectifiers, 682,684 
Sensitivity 

changes in, 126 
deflection, 116 
ratings, 119 
Series peaking, 395 
Shielding, magnetic, 142 
Shunt peaking, 393 
Shunt-series peaking, 399 
Signal generators, 562 
Sine-wave time bases, 281,494 
Single-sideband operation, 651 
Skiatron, 183,844 
Slashed-held electron gun 
with ion trap, 104 
Solenoid, magnetic field of, 53 
Sound output of audio systems, 
testing of, 553 
Space charge, 77 
Space conduction, 28 
Special purpose oscilloscopes, 23 
Spectral characteristic curve, 155 
Spectral energy distribution curve, 154 
Spectral energy emission characteristc 
curve, 155 


Spectral lines 

energy determination of, 147 
frequency determination of, 147 
Spectroscopy, microwave, 715 
Spectrum 

electromametic frequency, 147 
visible, 147 

Spiral time bases, 487,490 
Spirals 

exponential, 490 
logarithmic, 490 

Split-l^m deflection system, 124 
Split-beam tube, 75 
Spot burn, 153 
Spot displacement 

in electromai^netic tubes, 193 
in electrostatic tubes, 184 
interpretation of, 196 
Spot intensity, 8 

Spot motion, determination of, 444 
Spot-size, 110,153 
Spurious oscillation in audio 
systems, 535 
Square-wave generators 
Du MonUype 185-A, 496 
General Electric YGL-1,549 
three-tube diode clipper, 548 
Square waves 
analysis ol, S43 
composition o|r322 
effect of an^itode and phase 
changes, 32$ 
lor tcit wrpotoSf 551 
■eaentoi*, ^5^5^ 
oraer versus ntijtnberot 

,545 
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Stationary patterns, 447 
Stopwatches, oscilloscope, 704 
String oscilloscopes, 2 
Sweep frequency 

relation to signal frequency, 204, 
307 

time base, 197 
variations in, 203 
Sweep signal generators 

audio, beat-frequency, 538 
audio, Clarkstan, 536 
controls and terminals, 571 
curve tracing with, 579 
electromechanical types, 570 
frequency deviation in, 569 
General Electric type ST-4A, 519 
heterodyne technique, 513 
in Hickok oscillograph 
model 505A,526,899 
Kay '^Megasweep', 522 
klystron sweep generation, 514 
mechanical frequency 
modulators, 569 
phasing controls in, 563 
Philco Model 7008,911 
production of the f-m signal in, 568 
proper use in alignment, 587 
RCA WR-53A,525 
RCA WR-59A, 516 
reactance-tube modulator, 514 
television sweep generators, 512 
testing, 692 

variable-inductance multirange, 516 
Switch, electronic, 495-504 
Switching pulse generator, 501 
Sweeps (also see Chapter 9) 
calibrators, 368 
circular, 476 
electromagnetic, 259 
elliptical, 476 
Hartley oscillator, 263 
linearity, 207 
nonlinear, 476-494 
polarj 476 
repetitive, 17 
sawtooth, 208 
simple D-C, 198 
simple mechanical, 207 
speed, 367 
triangular, 214 
triggered, 18,364 

Synchronization (also see Chapter 11) 
apparent synchronization, 413 
basic system of, 282 
control of, 308 
60cycle (line), 316 
excessive, 313 
external, 315 
limits of, 408 

of blocking oscillators, 419.426 
of multivibrators, 419-421 
by sinewave, 420 
by pulses, 421 
of thyratron sawtooth 
oscillator, 403 
oversynchronization, 415 
point of stalnlity in process of, 408 
pulse, at multiples of sync 
frequency, 43 
sine wave, 405,420 
unstable, 407 
zones of syndironized 
operation, 411 
Synchronous vibrators 
(lull^ve},«87 
SvndhroscoDe 

OL-ISB, 851 
MiOen P-4,905 


T 

Television 

pass-band, 659 
percentage modulation 
measurement of, 662 
required bandwidths for, 567 
sweep generators, 512 
testing, 658,712 
transmitters, 658 
Television receivers 

conventional types, 605 
intercarrier types, 606 
test points in, 626 
visual alignment of, 605-625 
waveforms in, 627 
Test equipment, for use with 
oscilloscopes, 495-527 
Test points foi waveform observation 
in television 
receivers, 626 
Tetrodes 

characteristics of, 677 
electron gun, 92,101 
Thermoelectric transducers, 743 
Three-phase rectifiers, 685 
Thyratron sawtooth oscillator 
operation of, 222 
synchronization of, 403 
Thyratron sweep circuits, 229 
Thyratron triode relaxation oscillator 
characteristics, 224 
operation, 222 
type 884 as, 224 

Yime bases (See Chapters 9and 13} 
generators, 357, $07 
linear, 197 
nonlinear, 476 
radial, 138,492 

with electromagnetic tubes, 138 
sawtooth oscillator, 281 
sine wave, 281,494 
spiral, 487 

produced by damped 
oscillations, 490 
Time constants 
definition, 216 

in multivibrator circuits, 236 
Time delay circuits, 365 
Timing markers, 18 
Traces, circular, 477 
Transcriber kinescope, 840 
Transducers 

choice hictors, 746 
definition, 1,738 
electromaipi^ic, 742 
electrostatic, 741 
photocell, 743 
piezoelectric, 742 
resistive, 740 
thermoelectric, 743 
Transformers 

power supply, 371 
s<][uare-wave testing of, 546 
Transients 

analysis of, 556 
characteristics of, 543 
Transit time of beam, 129 
Transmission lines, measurements 
of, 700 

Transmitters, testing of 
(See Chai^r 18) 
a-m, typical improper conditions 
of operation, 650 
a-m, t:n;>ical premr conditions of 
operation. 644 

by panoramic equipment, 663 
f-m, experimental output 
waveforms, 657 
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Teaksmxttebs, Testing or (c<mt*d,) 
precautionary measures in 
testing, 640 
television, 658 

Trap circuits, 606,607 
Trapezoidal patterns, 260,642,645-649 
Travelling detector probe, 575 
Triangular sweeps, 214 
Trigger generators, 367 
Triggered multivibrators, 243 
Triggered sweeps, 18,364 
Triode electron guns, 85,100 

Triodes 

basic theory^ 76 
characteristics of, 675 

Truncated-cone scope, 123,482 

Tuned circuits 

alignment of, 562 
bandwidth oL 566 
response of, 562 


U 


Ultrasonics, 724 
Uniform magnetic held, 57 
electron motion in a, 57 
Unit function, 543 
Vacuum tube characteristics 
beam power, 677 
diodes, 673 

grid characteristics, 675 
pentodes, 677 

plate current-grid voltage transfer 
characteristic, 479 
plate current-screen voltage 
transfer characteristic, 479 
positive grid tests, 677 
tetrodes, 677 
triodes, 675 


Vector voltage indicator, 699 
Vectors, 30,55 
Vertical-dehection amplifiers 
a-c, 18,343 
attenuators in, 333 
bandwidth ratings in, 15,19,322, 
329,340 

dreuit features of, 343 
compensation, frequency, 342,389 
control nomenclature, 2^ 
coupling in, 18 
d-c, 18,343,345,348 
ft^uency requirenieots of, 320 
frequency reitKiitse of, 584 
gaii^ 320 
harmonics, 322 
low band, 19 
mdSumband, 19 
operatioa features of, 319 
overloading, 312 
piiiie inverters, 349 
puali«piin,349,»l 
stiinmiuyf276 
widbhe^lO 
VibMson 


leiti,i 


Video signal monitoring, 660 
Video testing, 712 
Virtual cathode, 145 
Visible spectrum, 147 


Vision, persistence of, 192 


Visual alignment (See Qiapter 16} 
a-m receivers, 562,594-598 
detector dreuits, 594 
diode detectors, 594 
i-f alignment, 595 
osdllator alignment, 597 
pentode detectors, 5SH 
r-£ alignment, 597 
superheterodynes, 595 
trf receivers, 595 
triode detectors, 594 
difficulties in, 590 
distortion in, 593 
excessive f-m signal, 591 
f-m receivers, 598-605 
discriminator detector, 598 
i-f stages, 600 
limiter stages, 600 
locked-in oscillator detector, 603 
osdllator and r-f alignment of 
discriminator-detector 


receiver, 601 

osdllator and r-f alignment of 
ratio-detector receivers, 603 
ratio detector and i-f alignment, 
601 


formation of the pattern in, 573 
general alignment notes, 587 
generators (also see sweep 
generators), 511-527,568 
horizontal deflection voltage, 575 
insuffident coupling 
capacitance, 590 
inteiierence, 592 

marker generator, 563,572,582-587 
nonlinear sawtooth, 593 
overloading, 591 
phase control in, 580 
proper use of oscilloscopes in, 587 
proper use of sweep generator 
in. 587 

rectification, 573 
regeneration, 591 
spurious voltage, 592 
techniques, 587 
television reedvers, 605 
oscillator, 623 
r-f section, 617 
sound section, 605 
trap circuits, 607 
video i-f section, 608 
Visual spectral characteristic curve, 155 


Voltage calibration 

effect of screen diameter on, 634 
voltage calibrators, 504 
Voltage dividers 
flashier in, 381 
polarity in, 2 b2 


Vdtage regdators, 385 
Voltages 

acoefefatiag, 27,100 
heater, of dectron guns, 1Q7 
operating,of efectronguns, 107 


Voltmeters 

a<,667 

d<669 


Voltage mouniremefit with the 
osd1iqscQpg,634 


W 


Watch timing, 696 
Waveforms 

and equivalent dreuits, 231 
block patterns, 639,645,649 
blurrd trace, 312 
complex, 315 
distortion in, 315 
fund, plus 2nd harmonic, 751 
fund, plus 3rd harmonic, 753 
fund, plus 4th harmonic, 755 
fund, plus 5th harmonic, 757 
fund, plus 6th harmonic, 759 
fund, plus 7th harmonic, 761 
fund, plus 8th harmonic, 763 
fund, plus 2nd and 3rd 
harmonics, 765 
fund, plus 2nd and 4th 
harmonics, 785 
fund, plus 3rd and 5th 
harmonics, 805 
2nd plus 3rd harmonic, 825 
2nd plus 5th harmonic, 826 
3rd plus 5th harmonic, 827 
4th plus 5th harmonic, 828 
5th plus 6th harmonic, 829 
sweep frequency for, 315 
dimensions, 631 

display, limitations due to signal 
frequency, 308,629 
variables im 308 
distortion, 628 

effect of oscilloscope input circuit 
on, 635 

in blocking osdllator 
dreuits, 249-256 

in low-voltage power supplies, 636 
in multivibrator dreuits, 231-248 
in thyatron circuits, 225-229 
in television reedvers (sec 
chapter 17) 

in transmitters (see chapter 18) 
in visual alignment 
(see chapter 16) 
phase of, 635 
power supply, 680-685 
presentation, 305 
signal volume levels, 631 
sine-wave time-base, 317 
vibrator, 685-695 
Wavemeters 

absorption-type, 515,572 
coaxial absorption t^^, 524 
Wideband amplifiers, 19,504 
Wobbulators, 514,569,576 
Writing rate characteristics, 
149,166,174 

Writing-speed diaracterisdc curve, 158 
Writing-speed, dditiition of, 149 


Y 

Yokes 

air«coire, 136 
defleetkia, % 19S, 141 
iran<«ota^ 136 


% 


Z>«d« knylifieri, 66^ 






